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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont ; 
Gentlemen  : — 

The  Board  of  £daoatioo,  in  making  their  Foorih  An- 
'  noal  Eeport,  congratulate  your  honorable  body  on  the  evidences  of  progress 

f  which  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  cause  of  the  Common  Schools  of 

the  State  during  the  past  year.  The  course  of  operations,  set  on  foot  under 
your  appointment  and  sanction,  has  commended  itself  to  the  deliberate  judgi 
ment  of  the  community.  These  operations  have  not  been  under  cover  or  iu 
the  dark.  Everything  has  been  done  in  as  public  a  manner  as  possible. 
Public  scrutiny  has  been  invited.  Discussion  has  been  sought  and  encour* 
aged  in  all  proper  ways.  The  expression  of  opinion  has,  accordingly,  been 
free  and  unconstrained.  The  doubts  and  the  criticisms  and  the  cavils,  which 
anybody  has  wished  to  offer,  have  been  offered.  The  result  has  been  an  un« 
common  unaninfity  in  a  sentiment  of  approval,  encouragement  and  enter- 
prise, on  the  whole.  The  evidence  of  this  has  presented  itself  in  detail  be> 
fore  the  eyes  of  all  our  communities,  in  many  ways,  during  the  year.  This 
evidence,  combined  and  methodized,  will  be  laid  before  you  in  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  herewith  transmitted. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  origmal  framing  of  our  School  Laws 
the  scope  of  their  provisions  should  have  been  no  wider  than  it  is.  The  pol- 
icy of  most  of  the  new  States  and  some  of  the  old,  which  includes  the  whole 
system  of  Education,  from  the  primary  to  the  collegiate  and  professional 
schools,  in  its  provisions,  is  unquestionably  just,  patriotic  and  wise.  This  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  more  and  more.  The  great  question,  concerning  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  b  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
«  question  that  can  be  asked,  not  only  by  parent  bjA  tO^ober  and  philanthro^ 
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pist,  but  b  J  Society  and  the  commonwealUL.  The  proposition  would  hardly 
receive  the  dissent  of  any  thoaghtfal  man,  that  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  best 
issues  of  this  life,  manhood  has  no  higher  end  than  to  give  impnlse  and  di- 
rection to  childhood.  Ultimately  that  is  what  the  State  itself  is  for ; — 
namely,  to  provide  for  the  right  training  of  the  children  of  the  State.  If  it 
protects,  property  it  is  for  that  end.  If  it  protects  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  citizen  it  is  for  the  same  end.     It  must  all  issae  in  this. 

There  has  always  been  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  this  in  the  large  ez- 
penditare  which  has  been  provided  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  carry  on  the 
Schools  even  in  their  too  restricted  range.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  however  in  all  the  history  of  this  commonwealth,  is  the  apathy  which 
has  generally  prevailed  as  to  the  particular  objects  and  results  of  this  great 
and  constant  expenditure. 

Every  dollar  expended  for  anything  else,  is  scrutinized  with  the  most 
jealous  care.  It  is  traced  through  every  hand  that  touches  it,  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer  until  it  returns  to  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion in  the  same  pocket.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  vigilance  can  be  too 
watchful,  no  check  too  stringent  to  guard  the  public  treasure,  and  secure  its 
legitimate  use.  The  efficiency  and  purity  of  the  government  depend  on  this 
jealous  vigilance.  The  moment  a  public  servant  manages  to  avoid  a  strict 
accountableness  for  the  manner  in  which  he  uses  or  causes  to  be  used  any 
portion  of  the  money  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  small,  that  mottient  cor- 
rupticn  has  begun. 

Now  why  is  it  that  while  everything  else  is  so  jealously  watched,  the 
expenditure  for  our  schools  has  been,  to  so  large  an  extent,  without  inves* 
tigation  or  inquiry  ?  It  is  not  because  there  is  no  interest  felt,  in  the  pub* 
lie  mind,  in  the  cause  of  Education.  I  am  aware  that  the  negligence  is  often 
referred  to  such  lack  of  interest,  as  its  cause.  But  that  'explanation  vrill 
not  bear  scrutiny.  Our  people  are  not,  to  such  a  degree,  uninterested  in  the 
great  subject  of  the  training  of  their  children.  And  if  they  were,  it  would  not 
explain  their  failure  to  take  account  of  the  money  expended  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  hold  to  the  most  rigid  responsibility  those  through  whose  hands  it 
passes.  Such  indifference  might  lead  to  the  refusal  to  make  any  expendi- 
ture at  all,  but  cannot  account  for  the  failure  to  investigate  the  expenditure 
when  made. 

The  obvious  reason  of  this  neglect  has  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  data  of  a  thorough  investigation.  The  old  School  Law,  with  all  its  wise 
provisions,  had  fiiiled  to  include  the  means  of  carrying  out  its  own  provis- 
ions.    ~~  raised  and  expended.     Schools  were  open^,  and  closed. 


Teachers  were  hired,  ainl  teaohers  wore  paid.  Scholars  went  to  the  school 
ia  the  morning  and  returned  home  at  night.  But  whether  the  work  intend- 
ed had  been  done,  or  not ;  whether  the  instruction  sought  had  been  obtained 
or  not,  few  or  none  could  tell.  There  was  no  practicable  way  of  knowing. 
Few  persons  can,  and-none  will,  enter  into  the  gratuitous  work  of  constant 
visitation  of  schools.  It  is  no  easy  thing  even  for  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
leisure,  to  find  out  very  much  about  the  school  where  his  own  children  go, 
by  personal  inspection  and  inquiry.  He  can  ascertain  something  about  tiie 
discipline  and  spirit  of  the  school.  He  can  obtain  a  general  notion  of  the 
faithftilness  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  punctuality  of  at- 
tendance, the  habitual  deportment  and  the  daily  progress  of  even  his  own 
ohildren  will  remain,  for  the  most  part,  matters  more  of  conjecture  than 
of  knowledge.  The  facts,  with  reference  to  the  district  as  a  whole,  must, 
of  course,  be  very  inadequately  understood.  Extend  the  view  over  a  town- 
ship and  the  confusion  becomes  hopeless.  Take  in  the  whole  conmionwealth 
and  the  confusion  is  worse  confounded ;  the  reign  of  chaos  and  old  night 
seems  come  again. 

One  of  the  prominent  things,  therefore,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Board,  after  the  public  mind  had  become  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
excellence  of  the  basis  which  had  been  already  laid  in  the  law  for  a  system 
of  public  schools,  was  to  secure  an  accurate  and  minute  statistical  statement 
of  the  condition  and  working  of  all  the  district  schools  in  the  State.  For 
this  the  old  law  contained  no  adequate  provision.  Your  more  recent  legis- 
lation has  supplied  the  deficiency.  Under  the  diligent  care  and  labor  of 
the  Secretary,  we  have  now  intelligible  tabular  statements,  approximating 
accuracy,  which  furnish  the  needed  infbrmation.  We  now  know  something, 
or  may  know  if  we  wish,  about  what  is  done  in  the  schools.  We  can  now 
find  vouchers  for  the  money  expended.  Wo  can  compare  the  expense  and 
the  service. 

So  far,  what  has  been  done  ? 

1 .  The  public  have  been  made  generally  aware  of  what  their  school  sys- 
tem is.  They  know  its  strength,  and  its  capabilities.  They  know  its  de- 
fects, and  are  in  a  condition  to  consider  intelligently  the  means  of  remedy. 

2.  By  prudent  legislation,  based  upon  a  very  wide  and  clear  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  many  of  the  more  obvious  defects 
of  the  law  have  already  been  remedied ;  and  the  public  mind  is  pointedly 
directed  to  the  question  whether  anything  more,  and  what,  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  legislation. 

3.     Good  fruits  are  already  beginning  to  appear,  in  the  improvement 
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of  the  schools,  and  in  a  more  general  attendance.  The  schools  are  more  val< 
ned  and  respected.  Better  teachers  are  therefore  employed ;  higher  wages 
are  paid.  School  honses  are  repaired  and  better  ft^nished.  New  houses  arc 
built  on  better  models  and  in  better  places.  Districts  conld  be  named  where 
select  schools  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor 
attend  together  the  same  school,  nnder  teachers  ftiUj  competent  to  teach  and 
train  them  all.  With  the  disposition  to  have  better  houses,  and  better  teach- 
ers, and  to  giye  higher  wages,  we  find  also  the  desire  and  efibrt  to  avoid  a 
frequent  change  of  teachers.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  instances 
where  it  is  made  the  interest  of  good  teachers  to  continue  their  schools  "the 
year  round." 

The  Secretary  was  requested  by  the  Board  to  interest  himself,  during 
the  past  year,  in  this  matter  of  school  houses.  Accordingly,  among  the  qnesi* 
tions  put  by  him  to  Superintendents,  were  several  relating  to  the  condition 
and  character  of  school  houses.  The  answers  to  these  questions,  which  may 
be  found  embodied  in  the  Secretary's  Report  to  the  Board,  are  of  great  in- 
terest and  value.  It  is  painful,  indeed,  to  find  the  facts,  in  many  places, 
what  they  are.  But  it  is  a  great  point  gained  to  get  at  the  ^ts,  whatever 
they  may  be.  But,  as  has  been  intimated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we 
find  also  cheering  indications.  Attention  is  awake  to  the  subject.  £andnes9, 
philanthropy,  convenience,  economy  and  taste  can  all  be  consulted  together 
in  providing  better  school  houses.  The  public,  in  some  quarters,  ^ve  prac- 
tical evidence  that  they  have  become  aware  of  this.  So  that,  side  by  side 
with  the  disagreeable  picture,  we  have  the  cheering  evidence  of  improvement 

begun. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  can  be  any  useful  l^islation  on  this  subject. 
Perhaps  none  is  needed.  But  intelligent  and  patriotic  l^islators  cannot 
fail  to  look  with  deep  interest  at  the  general  effects  of  legislative  provisions, 
already  made,  on  the  enterprise,  happiness,  culture  and  prosperity  of  the 
community.  On  this  account  the  Board  believe  that  your  honorable  body 
will  find  much  interesting  matter  scattered  throughout  the  "Remarks  "  of 
Superintendents  whicti  have  been  so  copiously  quoted  by  the  Secretary.  The 
almost  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  schools  be. 
ing  supported  on  the  Grand  List,  is  worthy  of  attention.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  and  perfectly  unanimous  senti- 
ment, is  the  importance  of  improvement  in  school  houses.  In  many  of  the 
"  Remarks  *'  the  case  is  stated  with  great  force  and  beauty.  The  substance 
of  the  sentiment,  as  there  expressed,  is,  that  a  school  house  should  always  be 
constructed  with  simplicity  and  neafaiess ;  that  it  should  be  a  marked  in- 
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stance  of  good  taste,  in  view  of  its  adaptation  to  its  purpose.  It  should  be 
a  plaoe,  not  in  which  pupils  rnay  be  kept,  but  in  which  thej  will  delight  to 
tarry.  We  must  remember  that  our  characters  and  habits  are  formed  scarce- 
ly less  by  the  things  than  by  the  perstms  which  surround  us.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  true,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  thoughtful  persons  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  more  is  gained  by  the  instruction  received  at  school,  or  lost  by 
the  vulgar  habits  and  low  serUimeTits  sometimes  acquired  there.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  importance  will  be  felt  thateverythingconnected  with  play- 
grounds and  surrounding  prospect  should  be  of  the  most  pleasing  and  impress- 
ive kind. 

The  Board  are  convinced  that  the  public  discourses  and  discussions  of 
the  Secretary  have  done  much  to  call  up  into  consciousness  the  sentiments 
of  our  people  on  this  subject.  Hope,  confidence,  enterprise,  and  resolution 
have  been  to  a  very  large  extent  awakened ;  and  in  this  way,  much  good  has 
been  done.  A  right  impulse  has  been  given,  and  good  influences  strengthen- 
ed. It  is  not  believed  by  the  Board  that  there  is  any  better  way  of  reach- 
ing this  subject,  by  legislation,  than  that  which  has  been  already  adopted, 
viz :  the  authorizing  of  the  appointment  of  an  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
in  all  proper  ways,  to  discuss  the  subject  before  the  people.  This  remark  is 
applicable  very  widely  to  all  kindred  subjects.  Anything  effected  with  ref- 
erence to  moral  and  religious  questions, — and  the  interests  of  education  can- 
not be  separated  from  these — ^by  compulsory  legislation,  is,  at  the  best,  of 
doubtful  utility.  Sound  and  salutary  legislation  on  such  subjects  is  un- 
doubtedly that  which  gives  expression,  force  and  unity  to  an  already  exist- 
ing public  sentiment.  At  least,  under  republican  institutions,  like  our  own, 
this  should  seem  obvious.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  good  and  wise  men  should  not  be  universally  adopted ;  and  yet  even  to 
these,  there  may  sometimes  be  found  a  useful  corrective  in  the  average  com- 
mon sense  of  society. 

We  would  only  add,  on  this  point,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  Board  in  their  last  Annual  Beport,  that  it  is  a  pertinent  subject  of 
consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  wise  soon  to  enact  a  general  law  by 
which  towns  may  be  authorized  both  to  establish  central  schools  to  be  sup- 
ported on  the  Grand  List  of  the  towns  establishing  them,  and  to  build  and 
to  own  all  the  district  school  houses,  to  be  preserved  and  kept  in  repair  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  State  Normal  School 
will  probably  come  before  the  Legislature  at  some  future  time.  At  present, 
howeverj  the  mind  of  the  public  has  not  been  sufficiently  called  to  the  sub* 
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jectto  enable  tlie  Board  to  ascertam  ndiat  would  be  tlie  probable  reception 
of  sadi  a  proposition.  As  wise  l^ialaiors,  bowever,  questions  of  this  kind 
cannot  &il  to  secure  some  portion  of  yonr  thon^t  and  attention.  And  it  is 
bopei  and  beUered  that  the  time  is  not  &r  distant  irhen  one  of  the  first  and 
taost  earnest  questions  whidi  the  members  of  the  Legislatnre  will  ask  will 
be :  What  more  can  we  do,  b^  l^;islation,  to  strengthen  and  advance  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  the  State  ? 

In  pursuance  of  the  original  instructions  given  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Board, — to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  people  a  more  full  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  in  force  on  the  subject  of  schools,  he  compiled  and  introduc 
ed  into  his  last  Annual  Report,  as  an  Appendix,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
school  laws  at  that  time  in  force.  His  Report  for  the  present  year  contains 
an  abstract  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  on  all  ques- 
tions whidi  have  come  before  it  relative  to  the  power  and  effect  of  these  lawv. 
This  abstract,  with  the  careful  index  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  laws  and 
the  index  contained  in  the  last  Report,  will  make  all  desirable,  legal  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  Yermont  schools,  easily  accessible  to  all  the  people. 
This  labor,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  makes,  indeed,  but  little  show,  but  is 
the  fhtit  of  much  industry  and  pains,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great 
utility.  It  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  the  Report  and  can  hardly  fail,  in  the 
end,  of  just  appreciation  by  the  public. 

Commending  once  more  the  cause  of  Education  to  the  wise  forethou^t 
and  patriotic  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  we  remain 

Your  obedient  servants, 

HILAND  HALL,  ex  officio,  "j 
BURNHAH  MARTIN,  <'  Board 

CALVIN  PEASE,  \  of 

J.  D.  BRADLEY,  j     Education. 

T.  P.  REDFIELD,  J 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


Secretary's  Office,  August,  A.  D.  1860.  \ 

The  School  Law  of  the  State,  in  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  among  other  requirements  declares,  that: 

"  He  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  first 
*^  day  of  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  official  doings,  for  the  prc- 
**  ceding  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of 
''  the  State ;  of  the  expenditure  of  the  School  monies  therein ;  and  such 
<<  suggestions  for  improving  their  organization  and  modes  of  instruction,  to- 
«« gether  with  such  other  information  in  regard  to  systems  of  school  instruc- 
*'  tion  in  other  States  and  Counties,  as  he  shall  deem  proper." 

To  the  Hon.  Vermont  Board  of  Education, 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  requirement  of  Law,  I  now  present  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  this  department. 

OFFICIAL  DOINGS. 

The  official  doings  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  past  year,  hare  mainly  con- 
sisted in  a  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  prescribed  for  him  by  the  Law ; 
such  as  the  holding  of  Teacher's  Institutes,  the  general  visitation  of  the 
State,  the  distribution  of  the  School  Kegisters,  and  the  visitations  of  the 
schools ;  and  all  these  various  duties  have  been  discharged  in  accordance 

with  law. 

TEACHER'S  INSTITUTES. 

Of  the  fourteen  Institutes  required  by  law  in  each  year,  eight  were  held 
in  the  moAth  of  November,  A.  D.,  1859,  and  six  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June  1860. 

The  first  of  the  Fall  Institutes  was  commenced  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the 
town  of  South  Hero,  for  the  County  of  Grand  Isle,  on  Thursday  November 
2d,  1859.  An  Institute  had  been  held  in  the  same  town  two  years  pre- 
viously, and  the  citizens  were  prepared  to  give  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
session. 


The  geographical  situation  of  the  town  was  sach  as  to  make  it  inconven- 
ient far  teachers  and  others,  resident  in  other  towns,  to  be  present,  and  ac- 
cordingly few  teachers,  comparatively,  attended  the  session  here.  But  very 
many  of  the  parents  and  citizens  were  regular  and  constant  in  attendance 
throughout  the  session,  and  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  indications 
given,  the  Institute  left  a  healthful  and  beneficial  influence. 

The  second  Institute  was  held  at  Bakersfield  in  the  County  of  Franklin, 
commencing  on  Tuesday  the  8th  day  of  November,  1859.  The  attendance 
here  was  very  good  at  first,  and  constantly  increased  to  the  close ;  so  that 
it  became  necessary,  on  the  second  day,  to  transfer  the  session  from  the 
Academy  to  the  Church.  There  was  a  respectable  number  of  teachers  in 
attendance,  and  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity  were  in.  The  r^ular 
exercises  of  the  Academy  were  suspended  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Moore,  th<^ 
Principal,  gave  his  presence  and  assistance  during  the  whole  session.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  Piper  of  Bakersfield,  Kent  of  Enosburgh,  and 
Paine  of  Montgomery,  gave  their  presences  and  co-operation ;  and  a  strong 
interest  in  common  schools  was  generally  manifested.  At  the  close  of  the 
session,  resolutions  indicative  of  tuis  general  interest  and  of  approval  of  the 
Institute,  were  formally  passed. 

The  session  of  the  third  Institute  was  begun  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Morris- 
ville,  in  the  County  of  Lamoille,  on  Friday  the  11th  day  of  November  1859, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  very  successful  meeting.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recent  educational  movement,  I  have  nowhere  in  the  State 
found  a  stronger  or  more  intelligent  interest  in  education  than  in  Lamoille 
County,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  Institute  was  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  this  fact. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Blanchard,  the  Principal  of  the  flourishing  Academy,  was  un- 
ceasing in  his  efibrts  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  session.  At  least  one  hundred  teacSe;s  were  in  attendance  through- 
out the  session,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  friends  of  education,  so 
that  the  Town  Hall,  a  large  and  elegant  room,  was  well  filled. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dougherty  of  Johnson,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  were  con- 
stant in  attendance,  and  an  unflagging  interest  was  shown  by  all,  up  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  session. 

The  fourth  Institute  commenced  its  session  at  Waterbury,  for  the  County 
of  Washington,  on  the  15th  day  of  November  1 859.  The  attendance  upon 
the  lobtitute  here,  though  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  ot  the  most  thriving 
villages  in  the  State,  was  exceedingly  small,  much  smaller  than  at  any  other 
Institute  during  the  year.  Afler  waiting  an  hour  the  exercises  were  com- 
menced with  an  audience  of  some  six  persons ;  and  although  the  attendance 
steadily  increased  until  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  small  at  the  best ; 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  Institute  was  good. 

The  fifth  Institute  was  held  at  Danville  for  the  County  of  Caledonia, 
commencing  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1859.  The  day  sessions  were 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy,  and  the  evening  sessions  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Ghurdi,  and  al)  Tfere  very  well  attended.    Mr.  Fisher  of  Danville 
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Academy  was  present  thronghc at  the  session,  and  exerted  himself  in  fur- 
thering the  success  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  J.  S.  Spaulding  of  Barre  Acade- 
my and  J.  K.  Colby  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy  were  both  present,  and 
took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  interest  and 
proSt  of  the  session.  The  weather,  during  the  Institute,  was  rainy  and  un- 
favorable, but,  nevertheless,  the  attendance  of  teachers  was  good  and  many 
of  the  prominent  citizens  were  present,  and  seemed  interested  in  and  pleased 
with  the  various  discm^ions  that  were  held. 

The  sixth  Institute  commenced  its  session  at  Coventry  for  the  County  of 
Orleans,  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1859.  This  County  has  ever  mani- 
fested a  warm  and  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  our  recent  educational 
movements ;  and  the  Institute  at  Coventry,  as  those  previously  beld  in  the 
County  had  done,  furnished  additional  proof  of  the  wide  prevalence  and  in- 
tensity of  this  general  interest  in  education.  The  session  was  commenced 
in  the  school  room  of  the  Academy,  but  the  increasing  attendance  soon  made 
necessary  a  removal  to  the  large  hall  above,  and  this  was  filled  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  session  with  an  attentive  and  appreciating  audience. 
Tne  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White  Df  Coventry,  liev.  S.  R.  Hall  of  Brownington. 
Rev.  Thomas  Bane  of  Irasburgh,  and  Rev,  Mr.  Gray  of  Barton  were  in  attend- 
ance and  participated  in  the  practical  discussions,  that  formed  a  portion  ot  the 
exercises  of  the  Institute.  A  large  number  of  the  Teachers  of  the 
higher  schools  of  the  County  were  also  present  and  assisting,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Camp  of  Coventry,  Mr.  Hill  of  Derby  and  Mr. 
Buzzill  of  Albany. 

The  attendance  of  Teachers  of  common  Schools  was  fair,  and  that  of 
parents  and  citizens  was  large  and  regular,  and  therefore  full  of  encourage- 
ment to  friends  of  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  a  sf'ries  of  resolutions,  passed  by  a  full  and 
cordial  vote,  uttested  the  appreciation  by  the  audience  of  the  importance  of 
the  general  subject  and  of  the  Institutes  as  a  working  instrumentality. 

The  session  of  the  seventh  Institute  was  commenced  in  the  Town  Hall,  in 
West  Concord,  for  the  County  of  Essex,  on  the  25th  day  of  November, 
1859.  Here  although  the  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was 
small,  it  very  rapidly  increased  until  the  close  ;  and  the  Town  Hall,  a  large 
and  convenient  room,  was  well  filled  with  a  large  and  intelligent  audience  of 
citizens  and  teachers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tabor  of  VV.  Concord,  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell, 
of  Lunenburgh,  Rev.  Mr.  Marston  of  Waterford.  and  others  from  Essex, 
Orleans  and  Caledonia  counties,  were  present  during  most  of  the  session  and 
participated  in  the  exorcises  .  A  comparatively  large  number  of  Teachers 
and  Superintendents  from  Essex  County  and  from  various  neighboring 
towns  of  other  Counties  attended ;  and  the  regularity  of  thei.  attendance 
and  the  close  attention  given  sufficiently  proved  the  general  disposition  by 
all  practicable  measures  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  schools.  A  series  of 
resolutions  indicative  of  approval  of  the  course  taken  in  the  Institute  and 
of  faith  in  good  results  therefrom,  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 


The  eighth  Institate  of  the  series  was  begun  at  Willistoia,  for  the  County 
of  Chittenden,  on  the  29th  day  of  November  1859,  and  was  held  in  the 
Congr^tional  Chnrch. 

The  exercises  of  the  first  half  day  were  delayed  some  little  time  on  account 
of  the  tardiness  of  those  attending ;  and  the  session  at  last  commenced  with 
a  very  small  audience,  most  whom  were  from  out  of  town.  But  as  the  ses- 
sion proceeded  the  attendance  steadily  increased  until  the  large  Church  was 
well  filled.  The  Rev.  C.  Pease,  President  of  the  University  of  Vt.,  Rev. 
Mr.  Young,  Superintendent  of  Burlington,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Barber,  as  far  as 
his  feeble  health  would  permit,  were  present  at  the  Institute.  Mr.  Conant, 
of  the  Burlington  Union  High  School,  Mr.  Leavenworth  of  Hinesburgh  Acad- 
emy, and  Mr.  Bates  of  Underbill  were  present  and  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  lessons  of  the  meeting,  and  a  large  number  of  Teachers  and  cit- 
isens  attended  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session. 

The  ninth  Institute  was  held  in  the  village  of  Bradford,  for  the  County 
of  Orange,  and  commenced  on  the  15th  day  of  May  A.  D.  1860.  The 
session  was  begun  in  the  Academy  Hall,  but  the  attendance  of  Teachers  and 
others  increased  so  rapidly  that  a  removal  became  necessary,  and  the  sesaon 
was  finished  in  the  Town  Hall,  a  large,  commodious  and  elegant  room. 

Upward  of  eighty  Teadiers  were  supposed  to  be  present,  and  there  was 
a  large  and  intelligent  audience  from  the  citizens  of  the  village  and  vicinity. 
The  attendance  upon  the  Institute  was  larger  than  I  have  ever  known  in 
Orange  County,  and  was  by  far  the  most  regular  and  punctual  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  State ;  very  little  time  was  lost  in  waiting  for  the  audience 
to  assemble,  and  thus  more  of  labor  could  be,  and  actually  was,  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  A.  £.  Leavenworth,  Principal  of  the  Hinesburgh  Academy,  gave  a 
practical  and  very  useful  discussion  of  the  subject  of  English  Grammar, 
i^ch  was  well  received. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Institute  may  be  attributed  to  the  unwearied 
efforts  of  R.  Famham,  Jr.,  former  Superintendent  of  schools  for  Bradford, 
who  omitted  nothing  that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  notifying  and  urging 
the  attendance  of  the  citizens. 

The  Tenth  Institute  was  commenced  at  West  Brattleboro,  for  the  County 
of  Windham,  on  the  18th  day  of  May  1860.  There  hstd  unfortunately  oc- 
curred some  misunderstanding  in  reference  to  the  location  of  the  Institute 
here ;  and  to  this  in  a  measure  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  attend- 
ance here  was  comparatively  small.  This  was  one  of  the  smallest  gather- 
ings of  the  year.  But,  although  few  of  the  citizens  of  the  County  were 
present  at  the  Institute,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  Teachers  and  Su- 
perintendents in  the  audience,  and  a  very  good  degree  of  attention  was 
given. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tyler,  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  Mr.  Bacon,  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  and  Hon.  J.  D.  Bradley,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
were  present,  from  East  Brattleboro' ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler  from  West 
Bratdeboro*,  and  Mr.  Orcutt,  principal  of  North  Granville  Seminary,  were 
also  in  attendance. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  BrowD,  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Brattleboro',  favared 
the  Institute  with  brief  remarks  upon  the  topic  of  Keading  that  were  emi- 
nently wise,  and  as  useful  as  practical.  Mr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  who  is  about 
to  open  a  new  school  in  tbe  beautiful  Tillage  of  West  Brattleboro,  discussed 
the  subject  of  Arithmetic  ;  and  Mr.  Leavenworth  treated  of  the  best  method 
of  teaching  Grammar.  Mr.  Bacon  also  participated  in  the  exercises  of  the 
Institute  to  some  extent,  and  the  session  resulted  more  favorably  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  from  its  rather  inauspicious  beginning. 

The  eleventh  Institute  was  held  at  East  Bennington,  for  the  County  of 
Bennington,  commencing  on  the  evening  of  May  22d,  1860. 

This  Institute  was  attended  with  a  rather  marked  success ;  and  may  be 
considered  as  decidedly  useful  and  e£fective.  There  was  in  progress,  at  the 
time  of  the  Institute  here,  a  popular  and  well  received  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  subject  of  Physiology,  and  it  was  feared  that  these  might  conflict 
with  the  degree  of  interest  that  was  hoped  for  the  Institute ;  but  through 
the  politeness  of  Dr.  Gleason,  the  Lecturer,  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  any  such  collision  was  entirely  avoided,  after  the  first  evening. 

The  attendance  of  teachers,  as  well  as  citizens,  upon  the  Institute  was 
quite  large.  It  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  100  Teachers  were  present, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  County. 

The  subject  of  Arithmetic  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Yates,  Principal  of  Mt. 
Anthony  Seminary ;  that  of  English  Grammar  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  Principal 
of  No.  Bennington  Academy,  and  an  able  and  useful  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  John  Curtis  of  Dorset. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  arrived  in  town  during 
the  second  day  of  the  Institute,  in  attendance  upon  a  meetmg  of  the  Board 
called  by  the  Governor  for  the  succeeding  day,  were  present  at  the  last 
session  of  the  day — and  the  evening  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  a 
public  meeting,  and  was  principally  occupied  with  an  address  from  Presi- 
dent Pease,  of  the  Board. 

The  audience,  during  the  whole  session  of  the  Institute,  was  quite  large, 
and  gave  their  most  careful  and  thoughtful  attention  to  uU  the  exercises, 
and  indicated  their  approval  of  them. 

The  general  interest  in  schools  in  the  Southern  part  of  Bennington  County, 
from  a  lack  of  public  discussion,  had  become  languid  and  weak ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Institute  was  effective,  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  friends  of  Education  there,  in  arousing  and  fastening  public  attention. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Manser,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Miss  E.  M. 
Clark,  Principal  of  a  Young  Lady's  School  in  the  village,  were  active  and 
successful  in  impressing  the  public  favorably  in  reference  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  to  their  exertions  principally  is  to  be  attributed  the  general 
interest  in  the  session,  and  the  cordial  hospitality  with  which  the  members 
were  universally  received. 

The  twelfth  Institute  commenced  its  session  at  Ludlow  for  the  County  of 
Windsor,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1860.  There  were  some  60  to  80 
Teachers  present  here,  and  a  large  and  com»tantly  increasing  attendance  of 


citizens.  The  session  was  commenced  in  the  Hall  of  the  Division  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  but  the  Hall,  though  rather  large,  soon  proved  too  small  for 
the  accomodation  of  the  audience,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  to  the 
Baptist  Church,  which  was  generously  offered  therefor;  and  the  remaining  day 
sessions  were  held  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the  evening  sessions  in  the 
Universalist  Church. 

£very  possible  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bank,  the  Principal  of  Black  River  Academy,  in  conjunction  with  other 
citizens,  and  all  was  done  that  could  be  done,  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

The  subject  of  Geography,  particularly  in  reference  to  Map  drawing,  was 
treated  by  Mr.  Burbank;  Mr.  Leavenworth  and  Rev,  W.  S.  Balch,  of  Ludlow, 
discussed  the  matter  of  English  Grammar  at  length,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
Ludlow  Institute  was  both  pleasant  and  successful. 

The  thirteenth  Institute,  for  the  County  of  Rutland,  was  begun  at  West 
Rutland  on  the  1st  day  of  June  A.  D.  1860. 

Much  effort  had  been  made  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Bingham,  the  Town  Superintendent, 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  Institute,  and  although  the  attendance,  at  first, 
was  rather  thin,  it  soon  increased  and  continued  increasing,  until  the  large 
Tovm  Hall,  in  which  the  Institute  was  held,  was  very  well  filled  with  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience. 

There  were  in  attendance  more  than  100  practical  Teachers,  and  many 
Superintendents  and  prominent  friends  of  Education.  Rev.  A.  Walker  of 
Rutland,  Rev.  J,  Hicks  of  the  same,  Rev.  C.  Walker  of  Pittsford,  Rev. 
l>r.  Child  of  Castleton,  Mr.  B.  F.  Winslow,  of  Pittsford,  and  very  many 
others  known  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  Education, 
were  present. 

The  subject  of  Grammar  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Leavenworth  and  Rev.  A. 
Walker.  The  subject  of  Reading  received  much  time  and  attention  aud  was 
treated  by  Mr,  Bingham,  Dr.  Childsand  Mr.  Winslow  in  a  manner  to  en- 
gage the  attention  and  arouse  the  interest  of  all.  Mr.  Moore,  the  excellent 
Teacher  of  the  East.  Rutland  Union  School,  and  nearly  every  Teacher  from 
the  Elast  Village,  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Institute,  in  every  respect,  was 
successful. 

The  fourteenth  Institute  commenced  its  session  at  3Iiddlebury  in  the 
County  of  Addison,  on  the  3d  day  of  June.  1860. 

Previous  Institutes  in  this  County  had  been  so  thinly  attended  for  three 
successive  years,  as  to  deprive  them,  to  a  great  extent,  of  their  usefulness, 
and  preclude  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of  success,  at  this  time. 

But,  from  the  first,  the  Institute  of  this  year  at  Middlebury,  was  fully 
attended,  and  indeed  was  crowded  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  atten- 
tive and  most  intelligent  audiences  that  I  have  ever  met  in  the  State. 

The  young  men  of  Middlebury  College,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
practical  Teachers,  and  many  of  them  excellent  in  this  vocation,  became  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  were  ever  at  hand  ready  and 
eager  to  do  all  that  would  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  those  in  attendance 
and  to  the  general  success. 


The  College  exercises  were  mostly  suspended  daring  the  Institute,  and 
President  Labaree,  Prof.  Parker,  Prof  Boardman,  Tutor  Mead,  and  most 
of  the  young  men  of  the  College,  were  present  during  the  session. 

Mr.  Leavenworth  considered  the  subject  of  English  Grammar  ;  Reading 
here  also  received  good  attention,  and  in  reference  to  this  important  branch 
very  valuable  suggestions  were  given  by  President  Labaree,  which 
were  fully  appreciated. 

Kesolutions  in  approval  of  the  Institute  were  passed  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  whether  we  consider  the  numbers  in  attendance,  the  close  atten- 
ti  )n  given,  or  the  indications  of  interest  and  approval,  the  Institute  at  Mid- 
dlebury  deserves  to  be  called  one  of  the  most  effective  and  hopeful  gather- 
ing that  has  occurred  in  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Education 
in  our  common  Schools. 

REMARKS  UPON  THE  INSTITUTES. 

I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  which  was  advanced  in  the  Report  of  last 
year,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  Teachers  Institutes  as  an  Educational 
instrumentality.  Indeed  another  year's  acquaintance  with  them  has  induced 
a  still  higher  estimation  of  them,  and  and  I  look  upon  them  as  the  most  ef* 
fiaient  agency  now  in  operation  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  work  most  necessary  to  be  done  in  our  State. 

Having,  in  previous  Reports,  set  forth  at  considerable  length  my  own 
views  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  these  gatherings,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  present  an  extract  from  the  "  Report  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,"  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 
bearing  upon  Institutes,  as  confirming  and  giving  additional  strength  to  my 
own  previous  statements.  1  extract  some  remarks  under  the  heading  of 
^'  Teachers  Institutes  and  Educational  Addresses." 

''  By  the  designation,  a  Teachers  Institute,  is  now  understood  a  gather- 
"  ing  of  Teachers,  old  and  young,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  of  both 
"  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different  grades ;  in  such  number  as  will  develop 
'^  the  sympathies  and  power  of  a  common  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to 
«*  exclu  Je  the  freedom  of  individual  action ; — for  a  period  of  time  long  enough 
**  to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted  as  to 
*<  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interiniption  to  other  engagements ; — 
'*  under  the  direction  of  men,  whose  only  claim  to  respect  and  continued 
'*  attention  must  be  their  experience  and  acknowledged  success  in  the  subjects 
''  assigned  them ; — and  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  once  theoretical  and 
'*  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry,  discussion  and  familiar 
«*  conversation. 

''  The  Teachers  Institute  so  appointed,  organized  and  conducted,  as  to 
"  exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at  the  same  time  enlist  the  co-operation 
'*  and  attendance  of  school  officers  and  parents,  and  by  the  almost  uni- 
''  versal  practice  of  welcoming  Teachers  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  place  where 

the  Institute  is  held,  and  assigning  to  the  evening  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions all  topics  of  general  interest,  has  proved  an  educationa  1  revival 
<' agency  of  the  most  extensive,  permanent  and  unobjectionable,  char- 
"  acter. 
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"  During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  study  and  observation  of  schools. 
"  school  systems,  and  educational  agencies,  in  (Afferent  states  and  countries, 
*'  I  have  tried,  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  universally  applicable  or  so  ef 
**  ficient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both  professional  and  parental 
"  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  education,  as  a  well  attended  and 
"  wisely  conducted  Teachers  Institute.  A  single  educational  lecture  or  ad- 
*^  dress,  or  a  convention  in  which  a  number  of  addresses  are  delivered,  may 
"  occasionally  move  a  sluggish  community  into  sudden  and  vigorous  action, 
**  but  generally  it  is  only  after  years  of  effort,  by  a  few  individuals,  against 
'*  all  Eorts  of  obstacles,  that  a  good  school  house  is  built,  a  proper  classification 
"  ofstudies  secured,  and  well  qualified  teachers  employed  and  adequately  paid, 
*'  in  schools  of  different  grades.  But  I  cannot  recall  a  town  where  I  ever 
**held  a  well  conducted  Institute,  where  the  teachers  were  distributed 
*'  through  all  the  principal  families,  and  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  public 
"  addresses  and  discussions  on  topics  connected  with  the  organization  and 
"  administration  of  the  school  system,  and  the  classification,  instruction,  and 
<*  discipline  of  public  schools,  where  the  work  of  educational  improvement 
"  did  not  at  once  begin,  and  begin  too  where  all  improvement  in  the  educa- 
*'  tion  of  children  must  begin,  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  parents,  in  the 
"  enthusiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and  practical  skill  of  teachers,  and  in  the 
''  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of  school  officers  and  the  public 
"  generally. 

**  Permanent  associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual  improvement  and  ad- 
'*  vancement  of  their  profession,  have  accomplished  much  good,  and  may  be 
«  made  still  more  widely  beneficial,  and  should  receive  the  aid  and  counte- 
"  nance,  not  only  of  teachers  but  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  But  a 
well  arranged  and  judiciously  conducted  series  of  Institutes,  will,  in  a 
single  year,  without  wasting  time  in  forming  and  amending  constitutions, 
*'  or  election  of  officers,  and  discussing  questions  of  order,  or  places  of  meet- 
*'  ing,  and  avoiding  all  occasions  of  jealousy  on  charges  of  exclusiveness, 
*'  reach  a  larger  number  of  teachers,  secure  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
*'  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  principles  and  method  of  teaching  and 
"  discipline,  exposing  and  exploding  those  which  arc  obsolete  and  defective, 
and  explaining  and  commending  those  which  are  new  and  valuable, 
awaken  more  professional  spirit,  and  form  and  strengthen  more  bonds  of 
'<  connection  between  the  older  and  younger  teachers,  than  all  the  State, 
«<  County  and  Town  associations,  acting  together,  with  meetings  extending 
**  over  only  one  or  two  days,  can  do  in  many  years. 

"  A  well  equipped  Normal  School,  or  Institution  for  the  special  training 
**  of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  State,  and 
*'  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  is  unquestionably  the  most  direct  and 
'<  efficient  instrumentality  for  thoroughly  educating  and  training  young 
"  men,  and  young  women,  for  the  work  of  teaching ;  and  if  in  its  practical 
"  operations,  the  staff  of  professors  could  be  so  numerous,  and  of  the  pecu- 
''  liar  qualifications  required,  as  to  conduct  the  County  Institute,  examins 
'*  in  connection  with  a  County  school  officer,  all  candidates  for  teaching,  and 
'<  with  your  Board,  all  Normal  cliisses  participating  in  the  ^ds  which  you 
t<  administer — such  a  Normal  school,  organized  in  connection  with  other 
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**  parts  of  the  school  system,  and  other  agencies  for  the  professional  improve- 
"  ment  of  teachers,  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  State,  and  improTC 
''at  once,  and  largely,  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  given  in 
"  the  public  schools. 

"  But  in  the  present  state  of  popular  feeling,  and  of  wide  spread  financial 
''  embarrassment,  such  a  Normal  school  cannot  be  looked  for ;  and  even  if  it 
"  could  be  established  at  once,  the  Teacher's  Institute,  imder  your  general  di- 
''  rection,  and  the  educational  lecture,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
'*  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  can  do  more  to  create  a  demand  for, 
''  and  appreciation  of  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  at  the 
"  same  time,  in  connection  with  the  State  University,  the  Colleges,  Acade- 
*'  mies  and  High  Schools,  contribute  more  largely  to  the  better  qualifioa- 
"  tionof  such  teachers  as  the  districts  will  employ  for  the  present  to  teach  their 
*'  schools,  than  even  such  an  institution,  unless  under  the  favorable  condi- 
''  tions  above  supposed.  The  men  employed  to  conduct  Institutes  and  ez- 
*'  amine  Normal  classes,  must  be  men  of  Normal  training  and  capable  of 
^'  giving  Normal  Instruction ;  and  if  such  men  can  be  employed,  they  will 
''  constitute,  if  not  a  Normal  school,  an  itinerating  Normal  agency,  which 
"  will,  every  year,  be  felt  directly  in  every  county,  and  indirectly  through 
'*  the  teachers,  on  a  majority  of  the  public  schools  and  children  of  the 
'*  State. 

Such  is  the  direct  and  positive  testimony  to  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  these  educational  gatherings,  of  one  whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  in 
reference  to  the  matter  have  been  unequalled,  and  whose  opinion  is  of  the  high- 
est value.  Mr.  Barnard  has  largely  participated  in  the  forming  or  creating  of 
the  educational  sytems  of  three  different  States,  and  is  more  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  value  of  the  diiferent  educational  agencies  now 
at  work  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  in  wide  and  widely  different  sec- 
tions, than  any  other  man  upon  the  continent.  No  man,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Horace  Mann,  has  accomplished  as  much,  and,  without  excep- 
tion, no  man  has  labored  as  much,  and  lost  as  much,  in  time  and  opportunity 
for  personal  advancement,  by  the  ordinary  channels,  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education,  as  Mr.  Barnard.  Having  become  acquainted  by  personal 
inspection,  with  the  operative  power,  and  adaptation  of  the  different  Eu- 
ropean schools  and  school  systems ;  and  having  been  actually  concerned  in 
the  working  of  the  educational  system  of  different  States  here,  his  opinions, 
as  the  results  and  conclusions  of  a  life  given  to  the  practical  management 
of  educational  agencies,  in  the  promotion  of  school  improvement,  are  de- 
serving of  the  highest  estimation. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Board  in  January  1857, 1  have  held  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  forty-eight  Institutes,  and  therefore  have  had 
a  fair  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  adaptation  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  correction  of  the  actual  deHciencies  of  our  schools ;  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  known,  I  can  fully  concur  in  what  is  asserted  in 
the  foregoing  extract. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  all  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  working 
of  the  Institutes,  held  in  the  State  since  1857i  that  very  much  of  gooa 
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has  resaltci  from  them,  and  yet  some  degree  of  disappointment  has  been 
in  licatei  at  the  shortness  of  their  sessions,  and  at  the  pocoliar  character, 
which  they  have  been  made  to  assume. 

Tao  sessions  of  our  resent  Institutes  have  continued  through  tTo  days 
with  evening  lectures  on  each  day,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  has  been 
performed  by  the  Secretary;  but  while  this  has  been  the  case  rather  from 
nece^ity  than  from  choice,  there  are  many  and  good  reasons  that  may  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  course  thus  taken. 

in  Massachusetts  the  sessions  of  the  Institutes  are  prolonged  during  five 
days ;  but  there  the  State  appropriation  for  each  Institute  is  83f>0,  cxulu- 
sive  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  himself.  With  this  sum  the  Sec- 
retary is  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
teachers  in  the  country,  and  the  teachers,  thus  employed  there,  receive  ircm 
$80  to  SOO,  for  their  labors  in  a  single  Institute ;  so  that  single  teachers,  for 
th  jir  ow.i  compensation  for  from  three  to  five  lectures  at  one  Institute,  receive 
twice  the  sum  appriatcd  in  our  State  ior  the  whole  expense  of  an  Institute. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  appropriations  for  Institutes  are  raised  by  County 
assessment  and  run  from  $2u0,  to  $1200  ;  and  here  the  institutes  remain 
in  session  for  from  one  to  six  weeks.  With  such  an  appropriation  a  liberal 
compensation  can  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of  teachers  of  established 
reputation,  and  commanding  ability. 

In  Vermont  the  appropriation  for  the  Institutes  is  $30,  each,  and  with  this 
sum  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  those  professional  in* 
structors  who  are  habitually  receiving  double  and  treble  that  amount  for 
their  services  elsewhere  in  the  same  business ;  and  the  sessions  of  the  In- 
stitutes are  shortened  by  the  same  irresistible  necessity. 

The  same  controlling  causes  affect  the  character  that  the  Institutes 
assume,  as  well  as  the  length  of  session;  for  in  the  two  days  of  the  session 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  any  appreciable  good,  by 
forming  the  membeis  into  classes  and  giving  them  the  drill  that  they  would  be 
advised  to  give  in  detail  to  their  pupils ;  while  there  would  be  time  and  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  much  in  elevating  the  aims  and  strengthening  the 
purposes  of  teachers  and  arousing  the  interest  of  citizens. 

Hence  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  our  recent  Institutes,  to  form  teach- 
ers into  classes  and  drill  them  systematically  and  thoroughly;  but  as  the 
wants  and  deficiencies  of  the  schools  in  different  sections,  differ  very  mate- 
rially, in  character  and  in  degree,  while  the  lack  of  perfection  in  our  bchools  is 
attributable  to  the  practical  deadness  of  the  public  mind,  as  much  as  to  the  in- 
competency of  the  teachers,  an  effort  has  been  constantly  made,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Institutes,  to  adapt  them,  in  different  localities,  to  the  ap- 
parent wants  ot  the  schools  in  each :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  them 
efficient  in  arousing  a  more  general  and  a  stronger  interest  in  the  public  mind 
in  reference  to  schools  and  school  culture. 

Kxbting  laws  are  made  and  should  continue  to  be  enacted,  conforming  in 
scope  and  character,  to  the  theory  of  the  general  school  system ;  and  in 
carrying  out  these  laws,  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  practicable,  they  should  be  so 
applied  as  that  each  operation  of  all  laws,  and  each  effect  of  the  employment 
of'  every  appointed  agency,  should  tend  continually  to  support  the  general 
theory  and  accomplish  its  aims. 
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The  existing  school  theory  is  th's :  The  Board  of  Education  are  supposed  to 
exercise  a  general  care  an  i  supervision  of  the  whole  subject  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, to  look:  over  the  field  and  prescribe  to  their  iniin:diate  ag.ut,  the 
Secretary,  the  general  course  which  they  wish  him  to  take  in  each  year,  and 
the  topics  to  which  they  wish  him  to  give  special  present  attention,  leaving 
him  a  large  but  necessary  discretion  as  to  the  time  when,  the  moles  in  which, 
and  the  means  by  which,  he  is  to  carry  out  these  his  instructions. 

And  the  prominent  means  by  which  this  trust  is  to  be  discharged  are 
1st :  The  School  Registers  for  the  collection  of  facts  concerning  the  schoolp. 
2d :  The  Annual  lieport  for  the  dissemination  of  facts  and  conclusions  there- 
from. 3d  :  The  general  visitation  of  the  schools,  with  addresses  to  the  citi- 
zens of  di£ferent  localities ;  and  4th,  Teacher's  Institutes.  The  first  three 
instrumentalities  look  palpably  and  directly  towards  an  awakening  of  the 
public  mind  and  an  increase  of  general  interest,  while  the  last  is  supposed 
to  be  aimed  particularly  and  exclusively,  at  an  improvement  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Teachers. 

But  an  actual  visitation  of  the  different  localities  shows  conclusively, 
that  the  apathetic  coldness  of  the  general  mind,  or  rather  the  general  failure 
to  vitalize  and  make  practically  useful  the  vague  and  theoretical  interest 
which  really  subsists,  in  popular  education,  is  at  the  bottom  not  only  of 
most  other  school  difficulties,  but  also,  of  the  failure  of  Teachers  either  to 
improve  their  qualifications  as  they  ought,  or  to  exert  their  best  cultivation 
and  ability  in  a  Tocation  which  th6y  are  apt  to  think  is  not  appreciate  J  as  it 
should  be,  and  in  which  mediocrity,  as  they  sometimes  suppose,  commands 
as  much  respect,  and  as  high  compensation,  as  an  ability  to  teach  of  a  much 
higher  grade. 

The  practical  work  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  a  double  work ;  it  must  on  the  one  hand  strive  to  stir  the 
soul,  awaken  the  conscience,  arouse  the  zeal,  elevate  the  aspirations,  and 
perfect  the  qualifications  and  increase  the  power  of  the  teacher,  and  th:s 
without  ceasing ;  but  an  equal  and  concomitant  effort  must  be  made  to  pour 
upon  these  sources  of  improvement  in  the  teacher,  the  genial  and  evoking 
pDwer  of  a  warm  and  strong  appreciation  of  such  improvement,  and  a  fuir 
and  adequate  compensation  for  it. 

Hence,  Teacher's  Institutes,  at  the  present  time,  in  this  State,  should  bo 
80  managed  as  that  they  may  also  become  Institutes  for  parents  and  citi- 
zens, who  love  their  children  and  hate  their  taxes ;  so  that  each  step  m 
improvement  of  the  teachers,  shall  be  secured  and  made  permanent  by  the 
increased  appreciation  of  good  teaching,  and  greater  demand  for  it. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  others,  it  has  seemed  that  the  peculiar 
character  heretofore  given  to  the  recent  Institutes  in  this  State,  has  been 
adapted  to  the  exiating  wants  of  the  State.  They  have  been  so  conducied 
as  to  endeavor  to  arouse  and  interest  the  citizens,  as  well  as  to  inform  and 
improYO  the  Teachers ;  and  the  absence  of  severe  drills,  and  the  formation  of 
classes  in  the  Institutes,  as  well  as  the  shortness  of  the  sessions,  tend  directly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  work. 

Our  Teachers,  are  in  some  sense  a  transient  class.  Tlie  constant  and  ccn- 
EtOBtly  prevalent  habit  of  changing  teachers  without  any  effort  to  retain  sat- 
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ufaetory  ones,  combined  with  the  inadeqnacj  of  the  compensation  g^ven, 
oontinnidly  drives  the  best  teachers  to  other  employments  and  other  sections, 
leaving  the  ever  recurring  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  young  or  less  expe* 
rien6ed  persons.  These  teachers,  however  young,  are,  in  a  sense,  matured 
by  their  vocation,  so  as  to  be  reluctant  again  to  revisit  the  schools,  and 
really  need  that  moral  and  mental  and  professional  training  that  can  only 
be  fully  given  in  an  Institution  for  Normal  mstruction;  but  Yermont, 
alone  of  ti&e  eastern  States,  has  made  no  specific  provision  for  any  such 
Normal  instruction.  The  special  work  cannot  be  done  incur  Institute.  The 
time  allowed  for  any  half  dozen  of  our  Institutes  would  not  suffice  to  give  a 
thorou^  and  systematic  course  of  class  instruction  in  the  single  branch  of 
Ry^lish  Grammar  alone. 

Sdt  while  it  is  impossible  thus  to  impart  in  detail  much  actual  informa- 
tion in  our  Institutes ;  it  is  practicable,  and  comparatively  easy  to  stir  the 
souls  and  awaken  the  ambition  of  teachers,  and  to  persuade  them  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  for  self-culture,  and  to  induce  them  resolutely  to  commence  a 
course  of  professional  improvement. 

An  Institute,  while  inadequate  for  a  course  of  minute  instruction,  in 
classes,  may  be  made  to  consist  of  lectures  and  addresses,  so  plain,  so  point- 
ed, and  so  earnest,  as  to  furnish,  to  those  who  are  inexperienced,  at  least  in 
the  way  of  gi  nend  hints  and  cautions,  advice  and  instruction,  u  vast  amount 
of  improving  knowledge  and  skill ;  and  the  earnest  and  zealous  handling  of 
common  school  topics  in  a  plain  way,*  by  practical  teachers  who  know 
whereof  they  ^peak,  may  be  made  eminentiy  useful. 

And  the  course  taken  in  an  Institute  may  be  made  as  well  to  demonstrate 
the  actual  superiority  and  desirability  of  good,  over  indifferent  instruction, 
as  to  diow  the  processes  and  character  of  the  best  style  of  teaching ;  but  in 
this  State,  this  important  work  must  be  done  in  some  other  way  than  by 
formal  essays  and  el^antiy  prepared  orations. 

The  cause  of  popular  education  in  Vermont  has  suffered  severely  from  a 
wide  spread  notion  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  highly  finish^  and  classical 
phraseology  alone  was,  or  could  be,  the  appropriate  or  tolerated  vehicle  of 
educational  truth,  and  that  it  must  be  as  formal  and  precise  as  the  cur- 
roit  stated  preaching,  and  as  solemn  and  entirely  decorous  and  lifeless  and 
heart-crushing  as  an  ordinary  Ameral  exercise ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no 
expectation  has  been  had  that  anything  lively,  sharp,  or  entertaining,  could 
be  heard  at  an  educational  meeting  of  any  kind. 

Hence,  a  course  of  lively,  plain  and  earnest  lectures,  on  common  school 
subjects,  varied  in  various  localities,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  known  and 
prominent  evils  of  the  schools  there  existing,  and  addressed  to  parents  and 
children,  to  teachers  and  their  employers  at  the  same  time,  would  seem  to 
be  what  has  been  needed  in  our  Institutes,  as  well  as  in  our  more  general 
meetings. 

Again,  the  formation  of  the  members  of  the  Institutes  into  classes,  and 
their  subjection  to  a  thorough  and  catechetical  drill,  would  inevitably  drive 
from  these  the  class  of  our  teachers  who  really  most  need  the  good  effects 
they  are  adapted  to  produce ;  for  young  and  diffident  persons,  however  con- 
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« 
scioos  of  their  deficiencies,  and  desirous  of  improvement,  will  relaotantly 
submit  to  a  public  drill,  recitation  and  examination ;  while  many  of  them, 
indeed  all  that  are  worth  retaining,  will  gladly  hail  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  the  many  useful  and  practical  hints  that  may  be  received  at  an 
Institute  under  another  style  of  conduct. 

The  brevity  of  the  sessions,  too,  while  felt  to  be  objectionable,  as  limiting 
too  much  the  amount  and  scope  of  the  labors  of  Institutes,  is  not  without 
strong  arguments  in  its  favor.  A  general  attendance  of  the  Teachers  of 
different  Counties  upon  the  County  Institute  is  always  desirable,  and  indis- 
pensable to  an  adequate  accomplishment  of  its  work.  But  very  many  Teach- 
ers, possessing  little  pecuniary  means  and  receiving  slight  compensation,  can 
not  afford,  as  they  think,  much  of  either  time  or  money  for  attending  an 
Institute,  x^ind  the  limitation  of  Institutes  to  a  duration  of  two  days,  di- 
rectly operates  as  an  inducement  to  attendance ;  and  indirectly  conduces  to 
the  same  end,  by  making  their  entertainment  for  so  short  a  time,  a  work 
rather  of  pleasure  than  of  toil  or  sacrifice. 

And  it  is  true,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Barnard,  that  the  intermingling  of 
teachers  with  the  families  resident  in  places  where  Institutes  are  located,  is 
an  efficient  means  of  increasing  the  prevalent  interest  in  education.  Schools 
and  school  teaching,  and  the  topics  treated  and  the  manner  of  their  treat- 
ment, and  all  kindred  themes,  for  the  time  become  prominent  and  frequent 
topics  of  conversation ;  a  warm  sympathy  between  the  hosts  and  the  guests 
arises,  and  the  result  of  the  whole,  would  seem  likely  to  be,  just  what  my 
own  acquaintance  with  their  actual  working  shows  it  really  to  have  been  ; 
and  to  demonstrate  Teachers  Institutes  to  be  a  most  economical  and  con- 
venient and  effective  means  of  school  improvement. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  remarks  have  been  made  [in  con- 
sequence of  observations  which  I  have  often  heard  in  reference  to  the  Institutes 
in  all  parts  of  the  State;  for,  while  as  a  whole  they  have  received  general  com- 
mendation, it  has  often  been  lamented  that  the  Institutes  were  so  short,  and 
that  there  was  no  class  drilling ;  and  I  have  felt  anxious  to  show  that  the 
character  of  our  Institutes  has  been  modified  by  considerations  other  than 
those  arising  from  necessity  alone. 

Wherever  the  Institutes  have  been  located  in  the  State  hitherto,  they 
have  been  received  with  a  generous  and  cordial  hospitality;  and  every 
where  the  members  have  been  treated  as  friends  lather  than  strangers,  and 
welcomed  not  only  gratuitously,  but  warmly,  to  an  entertainment  as  credit- 
bhle  to  the  different  towns,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  recipients,  .^d  this 
generous  reception  has  encouraged  and  increased  the  attendance  upon  the 
Institutes ;  while  it  has  shown  the  general  appreciation  of  their  adaptation 
to  the  work  required. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  legislation  of  the  State  upon  the  subject  of  schools,  having 
now  gone  into  actual,  though  not  perfect  operation,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
know  authentically  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  present,  and  as  compared 
with  their  situation  previously.    And  before  giving  such  views  of  my  own 
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as  have  been  uerived  from  personal  observation,  inquiry  and  correspondence 
I  have  thought  it  host  to  present  rather  copious  extracts  from  the  remarks 
of  Superintendents,  incorporated,  at  mj  request,  in  their  statistical  returns. 
Thus  will  be  furnished  an  exact  picture  of  the  local  opinion  of  the  schools, 
and  of  the  school  law ;  and,  coming  thus  directly  from  the  local  school  offi- 
cers in  all  sections  of  the  State,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  many  minds 
than  any  other  evidence  that  could  be  furnished. 

But,  as  prefatory  to  these  Remarks,  I  ought  to  state  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  at  their  annual  meeting,  desired  me,  iu  the  course  of  the  current 
year,  to  elicit  as  much  information  as  possible  in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  school  houses  in  the  State ;  and  also  in  reference  to  the  existing  general 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  expediency  and  desirability  of  making  all  taxes  that 
are  raised  for  school  purposes,  payable  upon  the  Grand  List  exclusively. 
Hence,  in  the  remarks  of  Superintendents  quoted,  will  be  found  frequent  ex- 
pressions of  opinion^  and  statements  of  fact,  upon  the  above  two  poiuts. 


REMAEKS   OF   TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


*<Oar  Districts  p%7  promptly  the  stipulated  wages  of  teachers,  still  there  is 
much  apathy  among  the  people  of  this  town  in  regard  to  their  common  schools.  This  is 
eirident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  soarcely,if  everiviiited  by  thepurents  of  the  children, 
and  from  the  miserBbie  condition  in  which  we  find  the  most  of  our  cchcol  houses,  ill  coo- 
stia«)ted,  and  much  out  of  repair.  Previous  tu  my  appointment  it  had  not  been  customary 
to  make  a  report  to  the  town  meeting.  I  made  a  report  to  our  last  March  Meeting  which 
was  very  we  1  received.  >Ve  hope  by  untiring  exertion  to  havo  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents  in  trying  to  elevate  our  schools,  and  securing  for  our  children  a  good  education. 

The  present  school  Jaw,  so  far  as  I  om  able  to  get  an  expression  of  the  town,  is 
esteemed  ja9t  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood;  the  people  are  slow  to  investigate.  >\'hea 
the  law  is  duly  considered  in  all  its  bearings  it  will  be  in  favor.  There  are  a  ftw  men 
Mmonfjr  ns,  with  their  broad  farms,money  in  iiank,and  no  children,  who  complain  bitterly 
of  the  present  system  of  sustaining  schools  ;  but  the  majority  ate  in  favur  of  making 
every  man  pay  according  to  the  value  of  his  estate,  and  of  placing  witl  in  reach  of  all 
our  citizens  a  good  education.  It  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  leading  to 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

PATTISON  MURRAY,  Supt,  Addison, 


The  schools  in  our  town  as  a  general  thing  have  made  good  progress  the  last  year. 
Tesohers  have  taken  unusual  interest,  and  scholars  have  seemt-d  to  catch  the  same  spirit. 
Bur  there  are  many  things  connected  with  our  schools  that  make  teaching  an  irksome 
task  for  teachers,  and  the  name  of  achooi  a  horror  to  children;  and  the  cause  is  one  that 
i  generally  deplured  by  all  true  lovers  of  education  throughout  the  State.  Still  there 
had  as  yot  been  no  deeideJ  step  taken  toward  improvement  in  the  matter.  I  refer  to  the 
sad  Condition  of  our  school  houses.  Parents  in  these  latter  days  are  all  anxiety  for  the 
cafe  and  comfort  of  their  little  ones.  Easy  chairs  and  warm  fires  are  prepared  for  them 
at  home.  Why  then  should  no  wonder  that  they  dread  the  hour  of  schorl  that  summons 
tht-m  to  sohool,  with  high,  hard,  uncomfortable  seats,  where  they  must  sit  six  long  hours 
with  their  feet  dangling,  and  the  wind  whistling  and  moanins;  around  their  ears,  con- 
stantly reminding  them  of  their  warm  home  firesides  ?  It  causes  them  to  hate  the  very 
name  of  school.  Now  were  we  to  have  cheerful  school  rooms,  with  everything  in  and 
around  arranged  to  render  the  scholar  and  teacher  comfortable,  I  believe  ne  should  soon 
see  a  marked  difierenco  in  the  progress  of  scholars.  As  I  have  inferred,the  school  hi  uses 
in  this  town  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  They  are  not  only  ancient  in  their 
construction,  but  arc  cold  and  comfortless;  it  is  quite  necessary  that  such  rooms  should 
bd  thoroughly  ventilated,  but  this  should  not  be  done  by  apertures  in  the  walls,Iooeo 
fl  >ors  etc.  Yearly  repairs  are  much  neglected;  not  a  year  goes  by  but  something  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  repairs. 

D.  0.  BARBOUR,  Supt,  Bridport, 
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"TImtb  liaB  been  a  growing  interest  in  Conwmli  for  sereral  jears,  in  regmrd  to  ap- 
proprinte  aeeommodatitms  for  our  common  sdiools.  No  one  of  onr  dislriets  would  think 
of  cnctiBg  any  other  than  a  neat  and  tastefnl  stmetttre  for  a  school  honae.  All  our 
sdiooU  are  eomfortable,  and  eonrenient,  and  some  of  them  hare  suitable  fToands  neatly 
iaeloaed.  Fire  are  eomparatirelj  new,  and  mostly  finished,  and  furnished  with  bUndd. 
Three  of  them  haTO  bells  sufficiently  large  to  be  heard  orer  the  districts.  One  of  these 
is  a  Tery  fine  struclare;  they  are  rentilated  by  having  the  upper  sashes  moreable  by 
of  vti^ts  or  otherwise. 

LYMAN  MATHEWS,  Sapfc.  Comirv//. 


In  the  examination  of  candidates  I  aimed  to  be  pretty  thoroagh,  with  the  view,  not 
only  of  aseertaining  their  real  fitness  as  teachers,  and  unpressing  them  with  the  impor- 
tnnea  of  being  competent,  and  fully  qualified  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
raqwrod  of  them,    but  also  to  make  the  examination  beneficial  as  a  source  of  in- 


And  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  tbat  the  candidates  snst.iincd  themselves  reoiark- 
abl^  well,  giving  decided  evidence  of  their  ability  to  manage  schools  profitably.  And 
OB  visiting  the  various  schools  under  my  charge,  the  favorable  impressions  I  had  received 
in  relatioa  to  the  teachers  were  fully  confirmed.  The  schools  seemed  profpercas.  The 
scholars  appeared  interested  in  their  various  studies,  and  the  teschers  seemed  anxious  to 
Bsnage  the  sdiools  so  as  to  benefit  those  under  their  charge,  and  give  the  greatest 
efieiency  to  the  sdiool  system.  And  from  all  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  relation 
to  the  sdipols  in  this  town.during  the  present  and  former  years,!  am  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  during  the  present  year  they  have  been  better  managed,  and  consequently  much 
mora  effieieBt  than  formerly.  This  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  seemed  to  thin  k 
that  unda*  the  new  law  they  were  required  to  do  more,  and  manage  better,  than  under 
the  old.  The  ezaminatioiis  also  were  much  more  thorough  than  formerly.  Instead  of 
being  told  to  spell  Baker,and  receiving  their  eertificate  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  they  were 
put  through  every  braaeh  to  be  tanght,in  sndi  a  manner  as  to  establish  beyond  docbt  the 
faei,  that  they  were  qualified  to  teaeh,so  far  as  knowledge  was  e3ncemed.  Is  was  also 
distinctly  understood,  that  all  toe  schools  during  their  various  terms,  would  be  visited 
by  Uie  buperintendent,  and  any  defisiency  in  their  management,  or  mode  of  instruction. 
would  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  dismissing  the  teacher.  In  this  respect  I  think  the 
law  of  '58  has  been  a  decided  advantage.  The  law  as  it  now  stand«,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  jndge,  is  favcrably  regarded  by  the  people  of  this  town.  There  was  some  confusion 
in  relatioB  to  registers,  manner  of  keeping,  Ac.  I  think  that  will  be  better  understood 
in  future-  And  as  the  law  beoomes  better  understood,and  its  beneficial  results  witnessed , 
I  think  the  people  will  be  pleased  with  it,  and  be  disposed  to  render  it  as  eScient  as 


So  far  as  the  justice  of  supporting  our  schools  entirely  upon  the  Grand  Lift, in  coimee- 
tion  with  the  fisuds  from  school  lands  is  concerned,  my  opinion  has  underg\>ne  no  change 
for  smne  time.  I  regard  it  as  perfeetly  just  and  proper.  It  may  no(  be  expedient  to 
niter  the  law  at  present.  I  think,however,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  system 
if  the  tax  far  fuel  was  fixed  by  law  up<»  the  Grand  List.  It  is  among  the  poorer  fam- 
ilies, and  especially  among  the  foreign  portion,  that  we  find  the  greatest  naiuber  of 
aAolais,  and  at  the  presant  prices  of  fuel,  a  tax  upon  the  scholar  to  pay  for  it^amounting 
often  to  nearly  one  dollar  to  the  scholar,  operates  hard  upon  these  poor  families,  which 
frequently  widi  to  send  four  or  five  to  school,  and  in  one  district  I  h^ve  known  this  to 
ke^  from  sehool  several  children,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  attending  anl  receiv- 
ing  its  benefits. 

The  tax  tor  board  I  think  should  be  upon  the  scholar,  or  in  ether  words  the  teacher 
Aould  boar  J  anmmdyuwdtas  the  districts  themselves  arrange  diferently.  The  teachers  gen- 
esAlly  amnge  the  matter  <^  board  aceording  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  so 
that  it  does  not  often  press  heavily  upon  the  poorer  class.  And  bringing  the  teacher 
direetly  in  eoatact  with  the  parents,  seems  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  school. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  in  several  of  the  districts  I  found  the  school 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  ttaite  destitate  of  the  necessary  furniture;  ia  s  me 
there  was  no  table,  chair,  or  teaeher's  desk,  and  in  many  the  benches  were  badly  oat  of 
order,  and  quite  rickety.  I  noticed  that  schools  in  such  houses  were  less  pn^^pert- as, 
thaa  those  where  the  sdioot  house  was  better  cared  for,and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Se^.ol- 
nrs  Trtiir*^  the  value  whidi  parento  and  guardians  altaeh  to  eommon  school  education 
by  the  norifiee  they  nuke  to  reeeive  it.    Thn  sehocd  house  should  not  only  be  in  a  good 
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ttato  of  repfttr,batwe11  ftdtptadto  both  com^>rtBndoonvenieQee  of  both  toftoher  and  pupil. 
Its  looation  shoald  ba  p1e.iMot,  its  aspect  dellj;htfal,  and  all  its  sarroundiags  so  inviting 
that  papils  will  go  to  their  daily  taslcs  with  alaorltr  and  oheerfulness,  iasteai  of  that 
rolaotanoe  wo  sometimes  witness,  ani  whioh  arises  no  doubt  from  the  gloomy  aspeot  of 
the  oM  sombre  sohool  house. 

*  Finally,  Sir,  I  regard  the  oommon  system,  when  modified  as  above  indlnated,  as 
completely  adapted  to  seonre  the  great  objaot,  the  edaoation  of  the  m  isses,  an  I  as  good 
perhaps  a)  any  State  ean  boast.  And  now  it  rests  with  the  people  of  eaoh  tow  i  tn  lay, 
whether  they  will  oarry  it  into  fall  and  saocessful  operation,  and  thereby  reoeive  all  the 
benefits  oonneoted  with  snoh  a  oonrse. 

It  is  apon  saoh  a  system  the  greit  masses  of  the  people  depend,  for  the  o'lneation  of 
their  ohildren.  It  Is  apon  snoh  a  system  the  State  depends  for  that  edaoation,  whioh 
qaalifies  toe  rising  geaeraii'>n  for  a  full  appreoiatioa  of  oar  free  Institutioni,  and  a 
fiiUthfal  discharge  of  the  duties  of  freemea.  And  to  such  a  system  the  Patriot  looks  for 
that  intelligenoe  whioh  is  to  perpetuate  this,  the  bast  form  of  government  ever  devised 
by  man. 

It  then  we  f^il  through  avarioe,  indifferenee,  or  any  other  motive,  to  give  f^ll  and 
complete  effioienoy  to  oar  sohool  system,and  thus  suffer  Ignoranoe  an  I  superstition  to  take 
the  plaee  of  true  enlightenment,  we  may  hope  in  vain  to  see  the  rich  inberitaooe  left  ns 
by  oar  father»|  maintained  and  transmitted  unimpaired,  by  our  suooessors,  into  wh<Ae 
hands  it  is  so  sooA  to  pass. 

8TLVANUS  HUMPHRET,  Supt.  Ferruburgh. 


"The  people  of  this  town, with  a  few  honorable  ezoeptions.deem  that  part  of  the  law 
unneoessary  and  superfluous,whioh  glvei  the  Supt.  powar,and  thereby  makes  it  his  duty, 
to  revoke  the  teacher's  eertiflmte  in  ce*tain  eases.  The  Supt.  is  regarded  as  overdoing 
la  the  line  of  his  duty  if  he  does  more  than  to  answer  the  imperatioe  demandM  of  the  law ; 
heooe  the  diflloulty  of  making  the  law  praotioally  effioient,iaa3muoh  ai  some  of  the  most 
neeessary  qualiflcationt  of  teaohers,  and  attention  to  proper  discipline  in  sohoolSf  is 
thereby  partially  or  wholly  neglected. 

That  part  of  the  law  relating  lo  the  division  of  the  public  money,meets  with  decided 
aad  almost  nnivertal  disapprobation. 

The  utility  of  public  examination  of  teachers  is  apparent,  and  meets  the  approval  of 
the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  town. 

I  think  an  addition  to  the  law  shoald  bo  made,  requiring  an  examination  of  the 
tooaher,  before  the  district  in  whioh  he  is  to  teach,  ia  case  he  fkils  from  any  cause  to  at- 
tend the  regular  public  examination. 

A  thorough  aommoo  school  education  of  all  classes  of  children,  I  believe  to  be  a 
pablia  benefit,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  moral,  reli^oas,and  political  advanoemenc 
of  tha  welfare  of  our  State  and  Nation.  Therefore  I  think  it  docs  ample  justice,  in 
aott  eaaes,  to  support  this  branoh  of  pablie  improremeut  by  a  ux  opou  the  Qrand 

NORMAN  MAXAM,  Snpt.  Hantock. 


"In  reply  to  year  first  reqaest,  in  regard  to  school  houses,  I  think  the  greater  nam* 
ber  throughout  the  State,  of  the  older  houses,  are  very  deficient  in  what  waulu  make 
them  attractive  outside  or  in.  Most  of  the  old  sohool  houses  fetand  in  the  mo^t  retired 
and  lonesome  place  in  the  whole  district,  generally  where  the  land  is  gtod  fot  notning  rU§, 
and  where  it  would  be  Imporaible  to  make  any  out  of  door  embellishments  if  it  was 
thought  best  to  do  so.  A§  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned,  I  think  if  we  had  more  at* 
tractive  school  houses  and  surroundings,  it  would  add  to  the  Interest  in  our  schools. 
Sohool  houses  with  spacious  grounds  attached.  I  would  particularly  recommend,  with  a 
suitable  amouut  of  laud  laid  out  for  horticultural  purposes;  if  we  can  get  the  ohilJren 
lotaresled  in  Dame  Nature  and  Mother  Barth  we  cau  get  them  lateresteJ  In  their  bonkx. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  ventilation  there  is  too  little  said  and  done.  I  thiuk 
tibara  are  many  Instances  where  great  iojory  is  done  to  both  mind  and  body  for  the  want 
of  good  pare  air.  There  are  but  very  few  school  rooms  in  the  country  that  have  any 
proper  means  of  ventilation,  and  as  one  artiele  of  furniture  for  every  sohool  xoom,a  good 
Ziianaonetar  never  ought  to  be  omitted. 
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Ai  to  the  Uz  npon  the  grand  lift, what  will  apply  to  ooo  distriet  will  not  to  anotbar. 
Szoept  in  lome  If  m  Tillages,  I  do  not  think  thai  the  defraying  of  a  pnrtlon  of  the 
expenfe  of  aehoola  by  a  tax  npon  the  icholar,  woald  tend  in  the  least  to  keep  scholars 
from  sehocl. 

I  wonld  like  to  say  one  word  in  favor  of  the  new  mode  of  dividing  the  pnUie  money ; 
it  gives  rtrj  general  satis&otion  as  far  as  I  have  heard."  . 

J.  C.  BULLOCK,  Snpt.  Leictater. 


"I  am  very  glad  the  sobjeet  of  sehobi  honres  and  their  appurtenances  isto  bebrongfat 
to  the  attention  of  the  pabiie.  Oar  town  in  this  respect  is  far  behind  the  times,  «  m- 
pvred  with  other  general  improvements  amongst  ns.  Very  many  of  onr  eitisens  have 
been  or  are  bnilding  new,  or  otherwise  improving  in  style  nod  general  appearanee  thmr 
private  residences  and  ont  buildings.  Our  old  fashioned  rquaie  pewed  chnrehes  have 
Men  removed  for  others  of  modem  style  and  improvement,  but  not  so  with  many  of  «/nr 
school  hr>nses;  out  of  ten,  only  two,  or  three  at  least,  can  be  said  to  be  good  onep,  and 
one  of  them  was  erected  two  years  since,  and  is  really  an  honor  and  credit  to  the  district 
and  an  example  for  others  to  follnw. 

Of  all  places  we  think  the  school  house  and  its  surroundings  and  appurtenances 
should  if  possible  be  made  attractive.  Youth,  like  those  of  mature  years,  naturally 
loves  beauty,order  and  harmony.  No  doubt  the  school  house  has  an  inportant  agency  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  our  children. 

If  we  wonld  cultiTate  in  them  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  a  taste  for  beauty  and 
excellency,  all  the  surrounding  objects  should  most  assuredly  comport  with  these  general 
characteristics. 

If  a  child  never  sees  what  is  beautiful,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  imitate  it?  Since 
the  school  is  a  sort  of  second  home  for  our  chiluren,  and  their  character  is  there  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importauee  that  everything  be  done  which  is 
legitimately  calculated  to  deveicp  in  the  best  possible  way  the  character  of  our  chil- 
dren." 

LORENZO  PHELPS,  Supt.  OrwM. 


"In  regard  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  onr  schools  entirely  upon  the  Grand 
List,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  true  method ;  at  least  it  would  be  better  to  establish 
by  law  some  method  and  leave  nothing  to  be  de<dded  by  the  vote  of  the  Districts  as  to  tbe 
manner  of  raising  the  tax. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  providing  of  the  fuel  and  board,  by  a  vote  of 
the  District,  either  upon  the  Grand  List  or  upon  the  scholar,  has  been  the  caase  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  has  proved  in  many  cases  very  detrimental  to  the  we'.&re  of 
the  schools.  Some  scholars  (children  of  foreigners)  to  my  knowledge  have  been  kept 
from  school  the  past  year  from  fear  that  a  tax  would  be  ridsed  upon  the  scholar,  which 
they  did  not  feel  able  to  pay. 

EMERSON  HOLLAND,  Snpt. 


Sib:  During  the  past  year  we  have  been  rather  fortunate  in  respect  to  teachers. 
They  have  been  very  efllcient,nnd  have  given  entire  satisfiiction. 

<*The  house  with  iu  furniture  and  surroundings,  should  or  ought  to  be  the  most 
pleasant  place  in  the  neighborhood  or  district.  School  houses  and  grounds,  that  are  ar- 
ranged in  reference  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  are  the 
only  ones  that  will  pay. 

The  teacher  who  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  ineonvenienee  of  a  badly  arranged, 
or  poor  school  house,  bas  in  that  particular  a  perpetual  source  of  annoyance  that  does 
very  much  indeed  to  unhinge  his  mind,  and  throw  it  out  of  balance.  It  is  annoyanee 
that  cleaves  to  him  at  every  turn.  The  mind  and  spirit  continually  chafe  under  it. 
This  is  certain,  though  perhaps  in  most  cases  it  is  involuntarv.  Thus  the  teecher  by  his 
very  surroundings,  is  in  a  degree  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  him,  when  they  ought  in  every  particular  to  be  such  as  to  assist,  and  inspire  him 
in  his  duties. 
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The  same  oauses  that  aniioj  the  teadher,  demoralise  the  entire  sohool  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  sohool  house  itself  inspires  and  invites  to  misohief,  requiring  eontinnallj   the 
strong  hand  to  suppress  and  control  it. 

T.  G.  AXTELL,  Snpt.  Ripton. 


I  am  heartily  glad  that  the  Board  of  Education  have  seen  fit  to  take  up  the  snbjeot 
of  sohool  houses,  for  it  does  seem  now,  that  m^re  can  be  done  in  that  direotion  for  the 
improrement  of  common  schools  than  in  any  other.  It  still  seems  that  there  is  a  great 
ohanee  for  improvement,  especially  in  the  construction  of  sohool  houses.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  that  a  district  should  be  provided  with  a  well  constructed  svhool  house,  well 
ventilated  and  handsomely  furnished,  as  that  it  be  provided  able  teachers;  for  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  children  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  their  physical  im* 
provement. 

W.  0.  BEACH,  Supt.  Salubury. 


I  am  persuaded  that  the  standard  of  our  schools  in  this  town,  from  the  effects  of  the 

new  8?8tem,  is  already  raised  twenty-five  per  cent.      Yet  they  are  far  from  being  what 

they  should  be.    Our  common  schools  are  common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for 

our  poor  children,  but  as  the  light  and  air  are  common.     It  ought  to  be  the  best  school 

because  it  is  the  first  fohool,  and  in  all  good  Horks  the  beginung  is  one  half. 

Inestimable  are  the  value  and  benefits  derived  from  our  schools.  In  them  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  and  women  of  Vermont  acquire  their  qualifications  for  the  transaction 
of  business  in  future  life. 

In  relation  to  school  houses  in  town,  their  location,  construction  Ac,  I  will  remark 
that  they  are  of  all  and  every  description;  a  few  are  good,  comfortable,  and  conveniout; 
they  Lumber  fourteen. 

Some  are  found  in  the  highway,  some  upon  the  borders  of  a  waste  howling  wilder- 
ness, others  situated  on  the  t>row  of  some  impassable  gulf,  virtually  saying  "those  who 
would  oome  to  us  from  thence  cannot. 

The  sohool  bouse  is  the  home  of  the  teacher  and  scholar  for  the  time  being.  There 
his  ambition  is  aroused,his  sympathies  called  forth,  his  love  of  improvement  stimulated. 
It  ifaould  for  these  reasons  be  a  pleasant  home,  with  nothing  in  or  around  it  uneomforta- 
ble,  repulsive  or  distasteful. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  there  are  sohool  houses  in  Starksboro  answering  some- 
what to  this  description,  although  few  in  number. 

The  noble  strueture  in  District  No.  4,  is  the  best  sohool  house  in  town,  and  a  model 

house;  neat,  tasteful,  well  painted,  well  ventilated,  can  be  made  warm  in  cold  weather, 

and  eool  in  warm  weather,  with  oomfortable  seats,  adapted  to  pupils  of  all  ages  who  may 

oeeupy  them,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  convenient  for  both  scholar  and  teacher  in  their 

'appropriate  duties. 

I  would  like  the  people  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  great  difference  between  a  good 
teacher  and  a  poor  one.  Without  doubt  some  of  our  best  schools  the  present  winter, were 
held  in  very  poor  eohool  houses.  But  I  would  not  have  any  of  my  remarks  construed  as  fa- 
voring suoh  school  bouses,  but  t )  show  w!  a&  good  teacher  may  do  under  the  moi  I  unfavor 
ebleeirenmstances.  Nor  let  me  be  understood  as  speaking  lightly  of  our  teachers  in  town. 
I  do  not  design  to  charge  them  wrongfully,  even  with  their  laults.  As  a  class  they  are 
our  best  young  men  and  women. 

The  "school  master  is  abroad,"  is  the  boast  of  our  modem  reformers,  and  a  great 
diSenlty  with  us  in  Starksboro  is,  that  many  of  our  best  teachers  are  abroad,  instead  of 
Deing  at  home,  where  they  are  much  needed ;  but  in  vain  we  seek  at  this  time  to  remedy 
thifl  evil  so  long  as  inducements  are  so  much  greater  abroad  than  at  home. 

To  provide  a  oonti  .ually  improving  and  more  thoroughly  qualified  class  of  oommon 
ccbool  teachers,  is  a  great  and  all  important  desideratum,  "dive  me  where  to  place  a 
a  fulomm  and  £  will  heave  the  world"  says  the  ancient  Philosopher.  Oive  us  a  full 
^nota  of  well  qualified  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  our  State,  and  her  destiny  is 
sure.  And  so  sure  as  like  produces  ]ilie,so  sure  such  a  class  of  teachers  would  reprodace 
and  perpetuate  itself  by  calling  out  the  latent  talent  now  entirely  buried  up  or  running 
to  waste,  and  no  teachers  will  ever  be  as  well  fitted  for,  and  successful  in  our  sehouls,  as 
ihoM  who  have  reoeivei  a  tnoroagh  eduoition  in  those  schools  they  will  be  called  upon 
ij  teaah  mad  govezn. 
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I  hope  it  may  not  loogor  be  f»id  thml  the  peennUry  indnoementf  for  tehool  kerpiag 
■re  not  sntBeient.  Thif  haf  too  long  been  the  eaae,  iimI  at  the  present  time  ia  too  trie; 
but  if  teachers  will  prove  themaeWefl  worthj  of  their  Toeation,  they  waaj  rest  astucd 
that  even  here  in  thi^  town  they  will  not  go  unrewarded. 

First  elass  teachers  are  in  good  demand  and  rcoeive  any  reasonable  eompensation. 
Bttt  if  they  should  not,  in  all  CBBe»,  reoeive  a  just  compensation  in  dollars  and  cents;  if 
thej  do  their  whole  duty,  they  will  baTC  a  more  glorious  reward  in  the  consoionsncas  of 
h  iTing  dune  what  they  o«'Uld  for  the  good  of  others^which  is  as  far  aboTe  earthly  reward, 
ftj  hoaven  it  higher  than  earth. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  operate  for  the  interest  of  our  schools  to  huTe  the  entire  ex- 
pnise  paid  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List.  I  beliere  it  would  inorease  the  attoidanee 
a^n  ihe-sebuois. 

Very  man  J  peer  parents  are  induced  to  keep  their  children  from  iohool,  for  bo 
other  reason  than  to  avoid  the  taxation  fur  the  expense  of  fuel  and  board.  Tbo  lav 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  abrogate  all  statutes  authorising  taxation  on  the  abholar.  I 
am  aware  that  this  suggestion  U  rery  repuguaot  to  a  certain  class  who  have  a  large 
grand  list  and  no  ohildren.  Tnis  class  will  always  be  punotual  in  their  attendance  upon 
bCaO(»l  mceiiogf,  casticg  their  vote  with  firmness  and  self  complacency  to  raise  a  tax 
upon  the  fcholar  who  attends  school  to  defray  the  expenses  of  iuel  and  board;  these  ate 
the  men  who  yiew  education  in  a  *<Jollar  and  cent"  light. 

I  w  It  close  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  institute  held  at  this  plaoe  May  fih  and 
6th,  and  mainly  eoodocted  by  yourself,  made  an  impression  beneficial  and  lasting-— both 
upun  the  pnblio  generally  and  upon  the  teachers  in  attendaaoe;  as  I  heard  it  remarked  by 
some  who  attended  that  they  wereoouTinced  of  their  tnoompeteocy  as  teachers, but  after 
llAteniog  to  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  oiered  on  the  occasion,  they  were  far  better 
prepared  to  engage  in  the  work,  with  new  teal,  and  quaUAeations  nerer  before  poc- 

LEB   TACT,  fiupt,  Surk§Un. 


X  am  well  pemiidcd  thai  the  pvaetieal  working  of  the  sehool  law  of  1868  haa  given 
u  new  impulse  to  the  common  sehooi  interest. 

I  have  all  my  life  been  intimately  associated,  as  pupil,  teacher,  and  superintendani, 
vith  the  common  schools  of  this  vicinity,  and  am  entirely  satisfied  toat  the  general 
interest  in  the  eommtn  fcbool  cause  was  never  so  great  as  at  present. 

We  do  not  claim  that  oar  schools  are  just  what  they  should  be,  and  are  yet  bound 
to  become. 

Many  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  lowest  priced  labor  is  not  always  the 
eheapcit. 

School  teadiing  must  be  honored  more,  both  by  name  and  remuneration. 

Better  qualified  tcaehers  must  be  raised  and  retained. 

Superintendents  must  not  so  frequently  stumble  between  dttfy  and  (seeming)  cb» 
pediency. 

bohool  committees,  perents,  guardians,  and  tax  payers,  must  be  roused  up  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  and  interest  in  the  cause. 

I  fei  1  that  the  effeet  for  good,  of  well  constructed,  well  situated,  well  furnished,  and 
elegantly  arranged  aetaool  rooms,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  surely  gives  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm  to  both  teacher  and  seholars  to  know  and  feel  that  their  house  is  r^ 
epeetable,  and  their  health,  comfort  and  eonvenienoe  is  a  subject  of  regard  by  tha  eosa- 
munity. 

Vleasant  surroundings,  a  neat  and  convenient  sehool  room  and  furniture,  go  far 
toward  making  people  realise  the  great  privilege  of  attending  school. 

They  cju  never  believe  that  to  go  to  an  old  or  shabby,  unpainted,  unshaded,  ineoa* 
venient  and  ill  sealed  school  house — as  bad  in  many  or  all  retpeets  as  the  most  humble 
home— is  a  privilege,  or  at  least,  a  very  great  one. 

I  greatly  deplore  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  disregard  of  tha  sabjeet  of  proper 
Tcntilation.  The  phjsical  well  being  of  scholars  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  sehool  rooms.  1  wish  the  law  might  proMribe  that  every  sehool  xoam  shoald 
be  provided  with  facilities  for  thorough  ventilation. 

A  ffchool  room  well  provided  with  mape,  globes,  books  ef  referenee,thermoB>eter,An., 
is  an  evidence  of  a  good  degree  of  the  right  spirtt  in  the  people  of  a  district;  and  it  has 
eter  been  my  experience  to  find  those  sehools  so  provided  both  intelicetnaily  and  morally 

|o  advance  of  those  not  so  provided-  

AKPREW  J.  CHILD,  Supt.  Wtglnift* 
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The  ooii«iition  of  oommon  schools  in  tb!i  town  is  evidentlj  improving.  There  is 
still  »  great  lack  of  iotereitt  in  this  matter  among  onr  people,  bat  I  can  see  distinct  evi- 
dences of  a  growing  interest  in  our  district  schools.  We  have  a  few  poor  school  honses, 
old  and  badly  constracted  ;  but  the  good  ones  are  putting  the  others  to  slame,  beoanse 
the  Eobolars  in  tbe  well  arranged  and  comfortable  school  houses,  are  outstripping  others 
and  thus  giving  witness  to  the  fact  of  an  undisputed  kind,  that  it  "vnll  pay  **  to  invest 
money  in  school  houses  well  constructed. 

Jn  my  OTEtrict  we  raiee  nearly  all  cur  taxes  for  our  schools  on  the  Orand  List. 
In  this  way  we  awaken  the  fedingt  of  many  who  can  be  said  to  have  only  one  vunciable 
place;  when  they  feel  they  talk,  aod  thus  call  public  attention  to  this  subject.  For  one 
1  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  can  be  most  equitably 
defrayed  by  a  tax  on  tue  Grand  List,  and  think  those  who  have  tried  it  have  confidence 
In  it." 

GEO.  B.  MANSER,  8npt  Bennington. 


Id  regard  to  defraying  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  by  a  tax  on  tbe  Grand  List, 
I  would  »ay  that  althuugh  there  are  some  ioetanoes  in  which  it  would  seem  rather  un- 
just for  tbe  property  holders,  yet  upon  the  whole  I  think  that  it  would  be  highly  expe- 
dient to  do  so. 

In  this  vicinity  it  frequently  comes  to  the  same  thmg  in  the  end,  whether  wo  voto 
to  defray  some  part  of  tbe  expeose  upon  the  scholar  or  not.  For  after  long  perplexity 
and  delay,  and  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  collect  the  entire  tax  made  up 
on  the  soholar,it  is  voted  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  tax 
vpon  the  Grand  List. 

A  case  ocoorred  this  last  winter  in  this  town,  in  which  a  large  school  was  almost 
annihil  ted  merely  because  it  was  voted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  board  and  fuel 
upon  the  scholar. 

JOHN  CITETIS,  Snpt.  Dorset, 


"A.  pleasant,  comfortable  and  convenient  school  houso  has  an  important  influence  on 
tho  habits,  character  and  improvement  of  tbe  scholars.  And  financially  it  is  no  bad  in- 
vestment; the  value  of  tho  real  estate  in  the  district  is  increased  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
tbe  bnilaing. 

JAMES  L.  STEVENS,  Supt.  Landgrave. 


We  have  seven  school  houses  in  town;  three  of  them  are  painted  and  finished  exter- 
nally in  good  style.  One  is  finished  with  a  large  room  for  school  painted,  sejtts  grained, 
has  been  in  use  five  years,  is  not  out  up  or  marked,  but  kept  in  order; 
tne  others  not  painted  in  the  inside,  are  not  kept  as  well,  showing  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  economy  to  paint  and  grain  the  seats.  Four  of  the  houses  do  not  look  as 
inviting  on  the  outside  as  they  ought,  but  are  comfortable  for  the  scholars.  All  have 
black  iMards,  one  has  a  yard  uf  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  the  others  occupy  the  highway 
for  yard  and  play  ground. 

Our  schools  have  been  supported  by  tax  on  the  Grand  List  entirely,ever  since  schools 
have  been  kept  in  town,  and  I  presume  wll  be,  so  long  as  the  law  will  let  it  be  so.  The 
amount  of  money  each  distrit  t  receives  is  not  materially  altered  by  the  new  law. 

The  Grammars,  Geographies,  Arithmetics,  bpellers.  in  part  recommended  by  tho 
Board  of  Education,  are  introduced  and  mostly  used  I  think. 

I  think  tho  series  of  Geographies  are  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  any  we  have 
used  before;  now  we  have  a  uniformity  of  <^eographies  more  advance  was  made  last 
winter,  in  studying  Geography  than  has  been  in  any  winter  since  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  schools. 

IRA  E.  BATCHELDER,  Supt.  Peru. 


<rrhe  subjeot  of  school  houses  is  rooeiving  some  attention  in  onr  town.  Hitherto  the 
paUio  bare  eontented  themselves  with  cheap  buildings,  erected  without  regard  to  taste 
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an  eooTerience.  I  bare  hopes  that  they  will  improve  this  deficiency.  The  coostmo- 
tion  and  locality  of  sobool  honses,  ehonld  correspond  with  the  objects  intended.  Thii  » 
very  plain  statement,  hot  it  comprehends  everything. 

A\  hen  we  are  aetaated  by  higher  motives  than  mere  personal  interests  and  narrow 
selfi^haess  in  pabi  is  m  ictors  of  thii  c:iara<)ter|aad  appreciate  the  trae  object  of  good  schools, 
no  question  of  diflfjrence  will  arise  on  thii  point.  If  no  regard  is  paid  to  facility  of  in- 
stmetion  in  the  arrangement,  and  no  pains  is  taken  to  render  the  room  pleasant  and 
ascreeable,  A  disposition  of  disike  is  certainly  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The 
little  boy  and  girl  can  only  learn  neatness  by  senng  neatness.  They  will  appreciate  tbe 
high  importance  of  order  and  sjstem  only  by  being  early  subjected  to  order  and  syftem. 

Let  the  school  house  possess  an  appearance  of  suitableness.  Qive  it  room  without, 
vi%  :  an  ample yari  or  play  ground;  arrange  the  seats  properly  in  circular  rows,fnmisk 
globes,  maps,,  and  all  necessary  apparatus,  thus  rendering  tne  room  comfortable  and 
complete. 

But  few  districts  have  libraries.  The  ideas  of  the  people  have  never  arrived  at  this. 
To  read,  write,  and  cipher  are  the  only  accomplishments,  when  attained,  as  they  rarely 
are.  The  moral  ani  intellectual  growth  of  the  child  is  seldom  considered.  \?ith  opin- 
ions so  narrowed  the  means  will  necessarily  be  cheap.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  reasoned 
and  eiaxed  into  a  liberality  of  thought,  popular  education  will  assume  a  higher  dignity , 
and  the  school  house  will  not  hi  the  leait  comely  of  all  public  buildingi. 

You  ask  me  to  express  my  opinion  upon  the  expediency  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
our  schools  by  tax  upon  the  Grand  List.  I  think  this  is  the  legitimate  method.  A  tax 
upon  the  scho'ar  will  depress  more  than  it  will  relieve. 

Our  distribution  of  the  public  f ands  has  this  one  advantage,  it  excites  an  artificial 
interest  at  least,  in  the  mindls  of  a  few  who  would  otherwise  be  delinquent. 

T.  £.  BKOWN£LL,  bupt.  Pownal. 


In  the  town  of  Readsboro  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  'nterest  manifested  upon 
the  subject  of  improving  our  common  cohools.  The  inhabitants  generally  begin  to  see 
the  necessity  of  having  more  comiortable  and  better  constructed  fonool  houses.  In  this 
town  there  have  been  lour  erected  since  185G,  and  the  others  (wiih  one  exception)  are  in 
a  tolerably  good  condition.  1  can  with  confidence  state  that  in  the  districts  which  have 
the  ^ef^t  and  most  commodious  school  houses  may  be  lound  the  most  advanced  and  flour- 
i^ing  schools. 

In  relation  to  the  expediency  of  defraying  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  by  a 
tax  upon  the  timnd  Liet,  I  would  say,  that  i(  is  my  impression  that  it  would  operate 
favorably  in  promoting  tne  advAUcemont,  and  general  good  of  our  common  schooU. 

I  think  scnoUrs  wuuld  be  more  uniform  in  their  attendance  at  school,  and  eonse- 
qnently  make  greater  improvement. 

J.  C.  CUASE,  Supt.  Readtboro. 


"School  houses,  their  Ircalion  and  their  surroun'iings,  their  construction  and  fur- 
niture, as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  observe,  are  by  far  tuo  much  neglected.  For  some 
reason  the  importance  of  a  oomfuriaible,  commodious,  attractive  school  house,  in  forming 
the  enctiun  and  character  oi  the  cbldr en,  who  spend  the  greater  portion  ot  their  pie* 
cious  youth  wiiuin  its  influences,is  too  liiile  felt  by  the  public  mind. 

Il  is  wlU  uiidcrstood  tbat  unless  thLre  be  an  interest  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  fomeihiog  which  causes  him  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  love  the  studies  which 
he  pursued,  liule  pro.ress  can  be  made,  little  real  good  can  be  accomplished,  while  at- 
tending school.  ALd  1  would  aek  in  all  tiocerity  and  candor  what  there  is  within  the 
walls  of  a  great  mi-jurity  of  our  school  honsetf,or  without  in  their  rurronnding  premi8*8, 
wliich  can  bu  cancel vvd  to  create  an  interest  iu  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  cause  him  to 
love  his  stuoics  and  dtllgbt  in  going  lo  school  ?  Nothing,  I  answer.  Perchance  it  may 
be  ibe  bard,  Ubwearied  Ubois  of  the  faithlul  living  teaober,  who  by  bis  own  ingenuity, 
fidelity,  and  untiring  exertions,  manages  to  open  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  causes  bim 
to  love  and  appreoiute  ihe  application  of  what  he  studies.  And  if  a  district  be  so  for- 
tnnate  as  to  stcnre  ihe  labors  of  »nch  a  teacher,  a  teacher  who  in  an  uncomfortable,  ill 
arranged  tcbool  rotm,  with  no  furniture  (save  that  eonstnicted  by  hit  owniniebuit})  by 
whioh  to  demonstiatv  and  mako  plain  the  principles  of  the  soienees  which  he  is  izpeutul 
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to  teach,  manftges  to  create  an'l  sustain  an  Interest  in  bis  pupils  avd  causes  tbem  to  Iotc 
the  Fcbool  room,  how  verv  much  more  tbey  might  have  been  profited  by  tie  same  tcRcber 
bad  be  and  bis  pupils  been  placed  in  a  pleasant,  comfortable  school  house,  furnished  with 
the  many  promotives  of  the  advancement  of  the  intero-ts  of  the  schools. 

The  examination  of  teachers,  the  first  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  Sept.  under 
the  present  school  law,l8  in  my  estimation  the  most  important  duty  ho  has  to  perfo*m. 
A  responsibility  which  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  involve  the  success  of  all  the  schools  in 
town,  is  in  the  outset  thrown  upon  him. 

lie  is  in  this  position  called  upon  to  protect  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  ohil- 
dren  of  the  State  by  stepping  between  tho  child  and  the  person  who  proposes  to  become 
his  instructor,  and  say  whether  such  applicant  is  in  pusaession  of  the  requisites  which 
qualify  him  to  •iischarge  that  high  and  sacred  trust.  Mow  the  errors  that  6uperinteo- 
dttotfl  generally  fall  into  in  ihe  examination  of  teachers,  result  in  the  injury  of  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  school.  The  position  of  the  Superintendent  before  a  class  of  appli- 
cant teachers,  all  familiar  to  him,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  them  his  associates,  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  one,  far  from  it,  and  it  is  exceedingly  trying  to  become  convinced  of 
tho  nece&tity  of  refusing  to  graiit  a  license,  in  such  a  caie.  Neverthelesj  the  ex<imioa- 
tion  of  teachers  is  a  matter  too  serious,  one  upon  which  too  much  depends,  to  be  made  a 
fsktce,  to  be  shuffled  oflf  by  a  mere  form  to  anstrer  the  requirements  of  che  law. 

And  I  wonderiully  mistake  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  if  he  is 
not  to  guard  witn  a  jeakus  careibataliimportantandundyingintcrestof  the  child  which 
the  statute  of  Ihe  State  has  committed  to  bis  charge.  And  tho  man,  who,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  progressive  movements  of  the  State,  with  the  wants  of  the  young,  ana  the 
requirements  of  the  old  staring  him  full  in  the  face,  will  license  knowingly  unqualified 
candidates  to  teach  school,  commits  a  fatal  mistake,  lie  inflicts  a  fearful  wcund  upon  the 
eaase  whiou  by  every  principle  of  honor  and  policy  ho  is  bound  to  protect. 

D.  C.  liEEJiE,  Supt.  Rupert, 


In  this  town  we  hare  but  four  Districts  and  the  inhabitants  are  very  scattered  and 
many  are  far  from  pobool  houses.  We  have  two  very  good  school  houses,  Mos.  1  and  4. 
Ko.  1  is  located  about  as  well  as  it  can  be  for  the  District.  No.  4  is  well  situated  near 
the  center  of  the  District,  with  plenty  of  play  ground  and  other  conveniences;  the  ground 
needs  smoothing  some,  (n  Dist.  Mo.  2,  the  house  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be  and  is  too 
near  the  road  and  almost  without  conveniences  of  any  kind.  Diet.  No.  3,  is  by  far  tho 
wealthiest  district,  (grand  list  about  one  half  the  town. )  The  house  is  a  most  miserable 
thing,  too  near  the  road,  without  any  convenience,  not  even  a  wood-shed,  or  privy.  The 
house  is  not  as  comfortable  as  many  people  build  their  pig  sties  now -a-days.  it  cannot 
be  expeeted  that  sohools  will  prosper  In  such  houses,  as  tbey  would  in  good  comfort- 
able bouses,  pleasantly  situated,  with  a  convenient  play -ground,  and  necessary  out 
boUdings. 

JACOB  B.  STEVENS,  Searsburg. 


We  have  six  school  houses  nearly  new  in  this  town,  and  they  are  very  creditable 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  several  Districts.  A  new  one  erected  the  past  season,  is  a  very 
neat  and  comfortable  one.  We  have  but  one  old  and  dilapidated  bouse  in  town,  and  there 
has  been  no  school  in  it  for  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  never  will  be 
one  taught  in  it  again. 

Mj  experience  is  that  our  Fohoels  are  more  fully  attended  where  the  money  for  their 
rapport  is  raised  wholly  on  the  Grand  List.  In  the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance  with 
the  sohools  in  this  town,  the  money  was  wholly  raisad  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar,  which 
made  it  very  burdensome  on  many  poor  families,  and  many  children  were  kept  at  home 
in  eonaequence  of  it  ;  and  certainly  no  one  can  think  but  what  our  poor  children  need  the 
benefits  of  a  oommon  school  full  equally  with  the  more  favored.  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
pi%)ty  of  the  State  furnishing  each  District  with  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary.   I  think  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  schools. 

OBED  HALL,  Stamford. 


A 8  regards  houses,  oonstmotion,  Ac,  I  think  they  are  very  deficient  in  this  State,  in 
mukf  respects,  especially  in  this  town  ;  but  were  the  houses  put  in  good  repair,  pleasant- 
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Ij  tiiaaled  and  well  farntshed,  ibis  in  my  opinion  would  add  materixlly  to  the  intorost  in 
oar  iohools.  I  am  well  aware  that  aoholart  have  to  be  cr<unmed  into  a  buildiog  *hat  will 
Maroelj  protect  them  from  the  iaolemenoy  of  the  weather.  Neiiher  oan  they  learn  vcrj 
rapidly  when  eitnated  thai. 

Agaio,  as  regardi  raiBlog  money  npon  the  Grand  List  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
sob  loli,  this  nnionbtedly  would  bare  a  tendency  to  increase  onr  schools,  for  there  are  some 
people  who  will  not  send  to  school  when  supported  on  the  scholar  ;  and  in  this  free  land 
obildrea  oagbl  not  to  be  doprired  of  the  chance  of  possessing  a  good  education. 

B.  B.  aOKD02T,  WtnhiU. 


The  main  features  of  the  new  School  Law  are  satisfactory  in  this  town  and  I  think  I 
eaa  see  the  good  cifectsof  it  already.  One  thing  in  particular  is  noticeable,  it  causes 
parents  to  ba  more  prompt  in  sending  their  children  to  school  than  they  were  under  the 
old  law. 

STEPHEN  QLEASON,  Woodford, 


The  fact  is  our  teachers  commence  teaching  now  very  young,  and  teach  a  year  or  two 
and  by  the  time  they  begin  to  hare  the  requisite  experience  to  gire  tbem  deoision  of 
eharaotery  judgment  and  readiness  in  imparting  knowledge,  they  are  off  to  some  other 
calling,  leading  their  places  to  be  filled  by  another  like  class,  whoso  greatest  object  is  to 
obtain  a  few  dollars.  Now  if  onr  teachers  taught  until  they  were  30  or  40  years  old, 
what  a  class  of  teachers  they  would  be,  and  what  schools  we  should  have. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  thorough,  energetic,  and  deroted  teachers. 

The  subject  of  the  constructioo  of  school  houses  is  one  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Boara  of  ISducation  of  the  State  of  Vermoot.  Many  of  our  school  houses  are  low  posted, 
10  or  12  houses,  whose  store  oeoapies  a  good  share  of  the  area,  the  office  of  said  store 
being  to  produce  head>aoae,  sore  throat,  luog  ferer,  and  whooping  cough. 

8choo]*rooms  should  be  constructed  spacious  enough  to  bare  ample  room  for  seats,  and 
amnio  room  on  the  floor  where  scholars  recite.  Seats  for  recitation  should  be  oonreniently 
arranged. 

The  houses  should  be  at  least  10  or  12  feet  firom  floor  to  ceiling  with  rentilation  in  the 
coiling. 

Soma  improroment  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  warming  the  school  room,  so  as  to 
produce  an  erenness  of  temperature. 

Were  all  our  school  rooms  warmed  by  furnaces,  what  an  amount  of  sickness  would  bo 
prorented,  what  better  attendance  there  would  be,  and  how  many  lires  even  would  be 
sared. 

The  surroundings  of  the  school*house  hare  a  silent  but  powerful  effect  upon  the  im- 
aginations of  pupils.  The  beautirul,  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime  leare  a  sure  im- 
press upon  the  tender  and  pliant  minds  of  youth. 

Krery  school  should  hare  grounds  where  scholars  may,  by  right,  sport  and  exercise 
freolr.  In  many  oases  scholars  are  prohibited  from  doing  this  by  town  authority.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  small  lot  or  garden  be  assigned  in  which  the  girls  in  summer  under 
dtreoUon  of  tho  teaeher  may  oultirate  flowers,  and  thus  while  they  get  good  air  and  ezer- 
olse,  they  may  learn  much,  oultirate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  reader  the  appearanoe 
of  ihe  sohool-houso  attraotire. 

ADDISON  W.  PRESTON,  DmnpOit. 


Wo  baro  about  four  acceptable  school  houses.    No  pains  is  taken  to  ornament  the 
crowMli  or  make  them  tasteful  or  oron  eheorlul. 

ITM.  SCALES,  LyMdom. 


Tho  general  rule  as  to  tho  location  of  school  houses  is  to  bare  them  in  tho  middle  of 
the  Distrioty  if  it  oomeo  in  a  swamp,  on  tho  side  of  a  hill  or  in  a  mud  puddle  ;  and  most 
of  thorn  aro  looatod  in  tho  bounds  of  the  publio  highway.  At  almost  the  flrst  step  a 
oohoUr  takffa  after  ho  leares  tho  school  bouse,  bo  ftods  bimsoif  ia  the  road.    In    luy 
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opinion  there  shonld  be  at  least  half  an  acre  for  playgronnd ;  those  grounds  should  be 
ornamented  hj  shrubbery  and  trees,  then  it  would  be  a  delight  for  scholars  to  attend 
school  instead  of  a  task.  But  in  a  town  like  ^is  it  will  be  a  question  of  time,  though 
some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  oonstruotion  of  houses  within  two  years. 

D.  F.  JOHNSON,  Newark. 


Twenty  two  persons  have  been  licensed  to  teach  school  in  this  town,  of  whom  seven 
Were  males  and  fifteen  were  females.  Of  these  twenty  were  residents  of  this  town,  and 
eleven  others  residing  in  this  town  were  employed  to  teach  in  other  towns,  making  31 
teachers  from  this  town  of  some  1300  inhabitants. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  some  of  our  school  houses,  there  is  no  safe  place,  or 
rather  no  place  at  all,  in  which  a  teacher  can  keep  such  a  document  as  a  school  register 
And  therefore  neither  visitors  nor  Superintendent  can  inspect  it,  without  sending  for  it 
to  the  house  where  that  day  the  teacher  happens  to  be  boarding.    There  should  bo  in 
every  school  house  some  safe  place  for  the  register  and  writing  of  the  pupils. 

Nine  of  our  twenty-two  teachers  taught  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  probably  all 
of  these  will,  if  they  teach  again,  improve  on  the  past ;  but  we  hazard  something  in  suf- 
fering good  and  approved  teachers  to  go  elsewhere,  in  order  to  give  place  to  those  who 
are  inexperienced. 

A.  BOUTBLLB,  Peacham, 


Our  common  schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  what  they  might  be,  yet  per- 
haps they  will  average  with  schools  in  other  towns  in  northern  Vermont. 

Our  schools  in  Caledonia  County  are  much  inferior  to  those  in  Washington  and  Orange 
eounties.  X  have  been  Superintendent  in  boUi  those  counties  and  consequently  am  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  the  difference. 

X  consider  the  erection  of  neat  and  commodious  school  houses  a  subject  of  as  great  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  common  schools  as  any  subject  connected  with  education. 
This  town  has  eleven  school  houses,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  of  the  old 
style,  with  seats  and  desks  on  each  side,  and  a  broad  aisle  in  and  through  the  middle  ; 
smd  strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are  some  old  fogies  who  look  upon  every  attempt  to 
Improve  them  as  an  infringement  upon  the  ancient  land  marks  of  sacred  memory.  They 
and  their  fathers  were  schooled  in  them,  and  their  children  must  be,  or  the  cry  of  inno- 
vation is  raised.  Some  of  our  school  houses  are  so  old,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
winter  school  in  them,  and  both  terms  must  be  kept  in  warm  weather.  X  believe  thero 
is  not  a  school  house  in  town  with  any  means  of  ventilation  save  doors  and  windows.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  our  most  backward  schools  are  found  in  the  poorest  houses. 

L.  T.  HARRIS,  Snpt.  Sutton, 


In  tills  town  the  condition  of  our  school  houses  furnishes  one  of  the  principal  obstacle?, 
and  a  reform  in  this  particular  might  be  asked  for  both  in  justice  and  humanity. 

Many  of  our  school  houses  I  have  found  to  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  remain  in 
for  two  or  three  hours. 

I  could  but  deplore  the  condition  of  these  scholars,  whose  health  I  knew  to  be  in  danger 
from  cold  feet,  while  their  minds  were  stupified  by  the  oppressive  influence  of  heat  over 
head.  Small,  dark,  low  rooms,  with  all  their  attendant  evils  upon  the  -general  health, 
forbidding  in  appearance  inside  and  out,  are  the  places  famished  by  most  of  our  districts 
for  their  children  to  gather  up  that  meager  amount  of  knowledge  which  must  guide  them 
through  life. 

While  this  state  of  things  exists,  the  efforts  of  teachers  as  well  as  Superintendents  will 
fall  fiir  short  of  their  designs. 

As  to  the  supporting  of  schools  upon  the  Grand  List,  I  can  cite  no  stronger  argument 
than  its  justice. 

H.  P.  MATHBWSON,  Wheehek, 


I  think  there  has  been  a  very  good  improvement  in  our  schools  the  past  year;  a  marked 
interest  seems  to  have  arisen  in  most  every  district  in  town  in  the  feelings  of  the  parents 
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ftnd  Prudential  Committee.  Schools  in  nearly  all  the  districts  have  been  frequently  Tisited, 
a  thing  heretofore  Tery  seldom  done.  The  teachers  within  onr  town,  without  exception, 
have  giren  nniycrsal  satisfaction  and  hare  seemed  to  be  waked  up  to  their  duty. 

A  large  minority  of  our  inhabitants  are  in  favor  of  the  new  school  law.  There  has 
been  built  in  our  town  within  five  years  three  very  good  school  houses,  and  one  thoroughly 
repauoed — the  others  need  it.  You  ask  for  my  opinion  in  regard  to  raising  board  and  fuel 
on  the  Grand  list.  I  think  it  would  increase  to  some  extent  the  attendance  of  our  schools 
but  I  think  it  would  meet  pretty  strong  opposition  in  our  town. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  instance  in  this  town.  The  selectmen  for  some  con- 
sideration, I  know  not  what,  when  they  made  a  dividend  of  the  school  money,  gave  one 
district  more  than  its  equal  proportion  of  school  money,  and  the  same  district  had  no 
school,  and  the  last  year,  hsid  no  District  officers.  How  can  such  things  be  remedied  ?  the 
effect  I  think  is  bod.  Write  me  if  you  please,  if  such  things  are  not  punishable,  if  so, 
how? 

R.  J.  MORSE,  BoUon. 


It  seems  to  me  an  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  so  soon 
after  organising,  they  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  school  houses,  their 
construction,  furniture,  grounds,  Ac  It  is  one  of  those  material  steps,  so  to  speak,  whidi 
is  just  to  be  taksn  before  the  more  intellectual  reforms  are  especially  urged. 

Make  our  school  houses  handsomer,  more  convenient,  pleasanter  to  the  eye,  gratifying 
to  that  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  one  of  the  refining  and  purifying  elements  of  onr 
nature  :  and  much  will  be  done  to  secure  a  larger  attendance  of  scholars,  to  awaken  a 
lofty  ambition,  and  promote  watchfulness  over  our  manners,  morals  and  conduct.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  our  school  houses  are  too  small,  badly  ventilated  and  without 
proper  and  sufficient  play-grounds.  The  mei^er  allowance  of  land  which  is  assigned  to 
some  of  them,  and  their  looal  positions,  suggeist  the  question,  **  Why  the  side  line  of  the 
publie  highway,  and  the  most  worthless  parcel  of  land  in  the  district,  if  the  two  can  be 
found  in  juxtaposition,  should  be  deemed  the  most  suitable  locality  for  such  build- 
ings?" 

And,  as  to  the  neglected  condition  of  those  eonvenienca  which  the  necessities  of  nature  and 
common  decency  demand,  words  of  too  severe  reprehension  are,  in  many  eases,  impos- 
sible. 

That  parents  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  the  phyrical,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
wants  of  their  children,  to  keep  them  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  contaminating 
influences  of  vulgarity,  in  all  its  various  aspects,  should  permit  such  a  state  of  things  to 
exist ;  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  should  tolerate  such  a  disregard  of  the 
proprieties  of  civilised  life,  is  in  our  mind,  not  merely  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  of  amaze- 
ment. 

Our  houses  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  architectural  style,  and  how  seldom  are  their 
groundsembellished  with  shrubbery  and  trees — those  delightful  and  health  giving  ac- 
companiments which  should  riielter  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer,  every  village  school 
house.  The  only  omametUs  to  be  seen  now-a-days.  are  the  old  dilapidated  woodshed,  the 
foul  and  loathsome  privy,  and  the  refuse  of  the  school  room  about  the  door. 

According  to  the  writer's  experience,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  which 
nught  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  construction  of  school  houses,  is  ventilation.  Oh  such  an 
atmosphere  as  hiss  greeted,  or  rather  insulted  our  nose  as  we  have  entered  the  school 
rooms  !  Pardop  the  language,  but  there  is  no  other  word  for  it — such  a  stink  !  and,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  both  teacher  and  scholars  in  a  comatose  state,  or  nervous  and 
frensied.  Under  such  circumstances  what  cruelties  are  committed  with  ferrule  and 
raw-hide!  God  meant  that  every  sense  of  man  should  be  a  delight.  We  make  them 
avenues  of  disease,  death  and  pains  and  miseries. 

JOSHUA  YOUNG,  Burlington. 


I  think  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  District  Schools  in  tiiis  town 
as  compared  with  the  few  last  preceding  years.  The  standard  of  qualification  on  the 
part  of  teachers  is  considerably  higher.  I  think  the  publie  examination  of  teaebers  has 
tended  very  much  to  this  result.  Though  these  examinations  have  not  been  as  well  at- 
tended by  the  friends  of  education,  and  especially  by  school  committees,  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  still  I  think  they  have  proved  very  beneficial.    They  have  at  least  prevented 
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A  elass  of  persons  from  applying  for  certificates,  whose  only  hope  of  saooess  depended 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Saperintendent,  and  a  private  examination.    They  hare  also 
furnished  committees  an  opportunity  of  judgins^  of  the  comparative  qualifications  of 
teaohers,  and  therefore,  secured  the  employment  of  the  best. 

It  has  been  a  principal  object  with  me  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  in  visiting 
the  schools,  to  elevate  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  to  impress  upon  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  studying  the  science  of  teaching  as  indispensable  to  success  in  their  work. 
While  we  have  some  who  do  honor  to  themselves,  to  the  schools  under  their  charge  and 
to  the  district  in  which  they  are  employed,  still  there  were  some,  by  far  too  many,  who  do 
not  possess  the  qualifications  for  developing  and  training  the  minds  committed  to  their 
charge.  And  while  there  has  been  some  marked  improvement  in  this  particular  during 
the  past  year,  there  is  room  for  very  much  more. 

Our  school  houses  are  most  of  them  vety  far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  be.  In 
some  of  our  districts  the  school  house  is  a  reproach.  Many  cf  them  are  located  in  incon- 
venient places,  some  on  the  very  verge  of  the  highway,  with  no  conveniences  outside  of 
the  building  and  very  few  inside.  The  desks  and  seats  are  often  of  the  most  uncomfort- 
able description,  the  atmosphere  dose  and  unhealthy,  in  a  word,  a  general  absence  of 
those  accommodations  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  success  of  a  school. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  location,  the  structure  and  condition  of  a 
school  house,  and  the  government  and  instruction  of  its  inmates,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  understood  and  appreciated  by  our  districts  gene- 
rally. It  is  hoped  that  as  we  may  erect  and  repair  our  school  houses,  this  subject  may 
receive  proper  consideration. 

0.  M.  &EATON,  CharloUe. 


A  school  house  constructed  upon  proper  principles,  will  do  more  to  cause  a  pupil  to 
attend  school,  and  that  regularly,  than  tho  parents  are  doing  now  under  the  present  law, 
in  any  district  in  which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  take  it,  as  a  general  rule,  other  things  being  equal,  that  there  can  be  a  good  school 
only  in  a  good  house,  and  "  per  contra,"  the  best  teacher  cannot  govern  the  school  well, 
where  the  wood  is  green,  the  windows  broken  out,  the  door  hanging  by  one  hinge,  and 
the  stove  propped  with  **  small  rocks  for  legs."  A  poor  teacher  will  rarely  ever  apply 
for  a  school  where  the  appearance  of  the  house  indicates  thrift  and  "yankee  guess." 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  poorly  constructed  school  houses  upon  the  physical  health 
and  development  of  the  body,  I  can  cite  you  to  a  number  of  instances  where  they  are 
(if  the  term  is  allowable)  enjoying  very  poor  health  ;  cold  feet  has  been  the  first  cause 
of  many  a  week's  sickness,  and  death  following  from  some  other  ailment  in  connection  ; 
yet  had  the  school  house  been  properly  regulated,  the  cold  feet  would  not  have  been 
there.  On  the  other  hand  I  can  cite  you  to  a  case  where  the  whole  neighborhood  has 
changed  its  character  from  one  of  rowdyism  and  its  concomitants,  to  that  of  a  moral,  civil 
and  virtuouB  community,  by  the  building  of  %  decent  school  house  ;  likewise  to  a  case 
where  the  mere  alteration  of  the  inside  with  the  putting  on  a  new  outf'ide,  has  raised  the 
school  from  ono  of  noise  and  idleness,  to  cue  of  quiet  and  industry.  You  may  develop  a 
pig  in  a  pig-pen,  but  you  cannot  develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  in  a  child,  in  the  same 
place.  Yet  there  are  buildings  called  school  houses  in  this  country,  that  not  one  in  ten 
of  her  thrifly  formers  would  use  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  pigs,  unless  they  were  put 
in  ft  better  condition  for  withstanding  the  snows  and  blows  of  winter  and  the  rains  of 
summer. 

ARTHUR  A.  ALLKN,  Colchester. 


The  schools  of  this  town  are,  I  think,  gradually  but  decidedly  improving.  The 
teachers  generally  are  preparing  themselves  better,  and  doing  their  work  more  thorough- 
ly. There  are  a  few  things  which  need  to  be  remedied  yet.  On  account  of  the  almost 
nominal  prices  which  our  districts  pay,  our  teachers  cannot  fit  themselves  for  their  work 
and  as  they  otherwise  would  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  at  work  among  the  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  community  to  remedy  this  thing,  and  I  believe  that  even  our  smallest 
districts  will  soon  see  that  it  is  cheaper  (in  time  and  money)  to  pay  such  prices  as  will 
enable  our  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work.  There  is  another  thing  in  which  an 
improvement  has  already  begun,  and  which  needs  to  extend  through  every  district.  That 
is  oar  school  housos.     Thero  are  some  schools  in  town  which  have  been  doing  almost 
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nothing  for  wo  or  three  yean,  becaoM  they  had  not  a  house  fit  for  the  aocommodation 
of  scholars.  These  houses  are  small,  low,  oold,  aninTiting  places,  situated  in  some  out  of 
the  way  place,  where  land  is  not  worth  mnoh,  no  ground  in  front,  or  any  trees,  and  in 
fact  nothing  inntlng  inside  or  out  ;  the  furniture  consists  of  a  few  pine  and  hemlock 
boards,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  called  seats  and  desks ;  a  small  black  board  and 
perhaps  a  table,  but  no  other  neoessary  furniture  or  apparatus,  with  no  means  of  yentila- 
tion,  except  the  crevices  in  the  wall,  which  are  quite  plenty  in  some  cases.  This  the 
chancter  of  a  number  of  our  school  houses. 

The  condition  of  these  houses  has  often  been  an  objection  to  the  obtaining  such  teachers 
as  they  needed,  and  the  scholars  have  lost  all  ambition  and  became  careless  and  inatten- 
tiye  and  thus  the  schools  hare  been  almost  useless. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  that  progress  which  our  schools  ought 
to  make.  But  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  district  which  is  the  worst  example  of  this,  has 
voted  to  build  a  new  and  comfortable  house  before  the  opening  of  another  term  of  school. 
We  have  already  two  or  three  houses  on  an  improved  plan  with  good  front  yards  and 
trees  set  out.  These  houses  are  pleasant  and  inviting,  well  furnished  and  tastefully  ar- 
ranged, and  the  difference  this  hma  made  with  the  schools  is  really  surprising.  The  pa- 
rents become  interested  and  visit  their  schools,  and  the  scholars  seem  to  work  with  a  new 
energy  ;  everything  about  them  looks  inviting  and  they  seem  to  have  an  ambition  to 
show  themselves  worthy  of  this  attention.  When  our  whole  community  wiU  see  that  in 
furnishing  pleasant,  comfortable  and  inviting  houses  for  their  schools,  they  are  making 
the  very  best  possible  investment  for  themselves  and  for  the  present  and  future  prosper- 
ity and  honor  of  their  State,  and  Country,  then  will  commence  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
our  common  schools,  which  shall  ere  long  revolutionize  the  whole  system. 

In  connection  with  the  want  of  good  houses  there  is  another  thing,  the  want  of  which 
is  deeply  felt,  that  is,  apparatus  necessary  for  a  school  room,  such  as  dictionaries  and 
other  books  of  reference,  globes,  outline  maps,  a  clock,  thermometer,  Ac.  Thaae  are 
things  which  are  wanting  in  nearly  eveiy  school. 

Books  of  reference,  a  globe  and  outline  maps,  are  especially  needed  to  aid  the  teach- 
ers in  a  dear  and  accurate  illustration  of  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  these  schools. 

These  and  many  other  matters  which  of  late  have  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
our  community  are  beginning  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  when  the  actual  condition  of  our  schools  Is  placed  before  them,  (as  it  will  be 
by  our  indefiitigable  Secretary)  they  must,  and  they  will,  arouse  themselves  for  im- 
mediate and  concerted  action,  action  which  shall  re-model  and  vitalize  our  entire 
system  of  education.  Then  those  liberal  ideas  of  our  present  educational  leaders  (which 
some  now  deem  almost  chimerical)  shall  become  actual  realities,  and  the  oommon  schools 
of  Vermont  shall  become  her  greatest  glory  and  honor,  an  honor  which  shall  call  down 
blessings  upon  those  earnest  men  who  are  now  working  here  in  Vermont  for  the  great 
cause  of  education. 

MILTON  R.  TYLKR,  Eswex. 


So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  opposition  to  the  new  school  law,  never  strong,  is  decided- 
ly less^than  one  year  ago.  The  distribution  of  public  money  just  made  is  more  than  satis- 
factory. The  districts  which  giun  by  it  are  those  where  the  strongest  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  school,  and  every  one  feels  that  they  deserve  the  advantage.  The  districts 
which  lose,  generally  have  shown  less  interest  to  have  first  rate  schools  and  they  gain 
less  sympathy.  And  this  fact  will  very  surely  arouse  them  to  be  not  behind  their  neigh- 
bors. 

I  find  more  inquiry  for  the  best  teachers,  and  more  general  interest  in  the  oompara- 
tiye  merits  of  different  schools  than  I  have  known  before. 

It  is  some  work  to  make  answers  to  aU  your  questions.  And  I  want  to  ask  if  it  may 
not  be  as  well  or  even  better  to  ask  less.  Could  you  not  better  use  what  yon  wonld  get  ? 
and  be  surer  to  get  what  yon  really  want. 

C.  E.  FBRRIN,  Hineshuryk. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  witBCSs  the  interest  manifested,  and  the  exertions  put 
forth  by  the  friends  of  education,  and  especially  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  im- 
provement of  schools  in  Vermont.  I  can  see  that  tiie  new  law  has  already  begun  its  work 
of  improvement  in  our  town,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  tho9e  who  still  cling  to 
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"Pod  Anger  times/*  and  stereotyped  eeonomy,  and  who  are  loud  in  their  dennnoiations 
of  the  law  as  a  useless  innovation.  Hnntingtou  has  shown  her  approval  of  the  law,  by 
electing  for  her  Superintendent  this  Spring,  a  young  man  who  is  an  energetic  advocate 
of  improvement  in  our  schools,  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  friend  of  the  new  school 
law. 

We  have  nine  school  houses  in  town,  some  of  which  are  called  good,  yet  all  are  far 
from  being  what  they  should  be.    The  effect  of  cold,  unventilated  and  ill  contrived  sohoo  1 
houses,  with  respect  to  tho  health  and  advancement  of  scholars,  is  too  apparent  to  need 
comment.    Could  parents  but  know  and  feel  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  in 
this  matter,  could  they  but  realize  tho  waste  of  money,  and  loss  of  time  to  their  children 
and  more  than  all,  the  sad  effect  of  these  consumption  shops  upon  their  offspring  they 
would  soon  disappear,  and  be  numbered  among  the  errors  of  the  post,  and  in  their  stead 
we  would  have  houses  more  useful  and  far  more  desirable.    Calling  on  a  severe  day  at  a 
sohool  in  one  of  tho  most  wealthy  districts  of  the  town,  I  found  about  half  a  cord  of  wood 
wet  and  snowy,  (as  there  was  no  shed,)  and  the  teacher  working  alternately  at  the  stove* 
and  at  the  brains  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  shivering  pupils  ;    the  house  was   old  •  the 
underpinning  loose  and  unbanked,  and  whilst  they  were  delving  up  the  hill  of  science 
Jack  Frost  was  continually  nipping  in  the  rear  to  spur  them  on.      This  was  a  well  ven- 
tilated house,  and  a  sample  of  the  wise  and  prudent  economy  of  those  who  are  so  loud 
against  the  school  law,  as  a  useless  innovation. 

I  approve  of  the  idea  of  making  the  sohool  house  and  its  surroundings  as  pleasant 
and  inviting  as  possible.  Heason,  sense  and  experience,  show  beyond  a  doubt,  that  such 
things  do  have  a  great,  a  good  and  lasting  effect  on  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  children. 

My  opinion  is  that  all  of  our  common  schools  should  bo  supported  on  the  Grand  List. 
I  know  that  in  many  cases  it  would  increase  the  attendance,  and  I  think  justice  re^ 
quires  it. 

In  a  republican  government  every  individual  is  interested  in,  and  benefitted  by  the 
laws  and  Institutions.  The  safety  of  every  person's  life  and  property  depends  upon  the 
morals  and  the  intelligence  of  tho  people.  The  morals  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
depend  on  the  education  of  our  children.  Here  too  rests  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment.   Therefore  all  should  bear  the  burden  of  our  schools. 

The  schools  of  Huntington  are  woefully,  and  I  can  say,  shamefully  deficient  in  the 
necessary  fixtures,  which  should  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  land. 

There  is  however  a  growing  interest  in  town  on  the  subject  of  schools.  Last  year 
not  a  single  school  was  visited  by  a  Prudential  Committee;  this  year  I  report  16  and 
205  other  visits.  ' 

I  am  sure  that  great  advantage  might  be  gained  by  continuing  a  good  teacher  for  a 
longer  time  than  one  term  in  a  district.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  continual  change  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  sohool. 

E.  M.  FARGO,  Huntington, 


They  have  erected  two  very  good  school  houses  in  this  town  the  past  year,  well  lo- 
eated,  with  handsome  surroundings,  one  at  an  expense  of  over  a  thousand  dollars.  We 
need  two  or  three  more  very  much.  You  cannot  be  too  severe  against  the  practice  ef 
locating  school  houses  in  neighbor's  lots  or  on  inaccessible  rocks  or  in  swamps,  and  with- 
out any  out-houses  or  shade  trees  near.  What  do  you  think  of  encouraging  the  higher 
blanches  in  our  common  schools,  such  as  Algebra,  Geometry,  Philosophy,  Languages,  l-c.  ? 
If  such  are  admitted  should  not  the  district  impose  a  specific  tuition  for  them.  Or  will 
it  be  for  the  interest  of  our  common  schools  for  teachers  to  devote  much  time  to  the  in- 
struction of  such. 

I  introduced  the  books  recommended  by  the  Board  tho  past  year  into  nearly  all  the 
districts  with  manifest  good  effect.  It  gave  a  spur  to  all  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity. 

I  have  answered  the  questions  as  I  found  the  figures  upon  the  Registers.  I  will  not 
▼ouch  for  their  correctness;  some  of  the  Registers  were  very  imperfect,  especially  the 
summer  schools.  What  is  intended  by  the  25th  question  ?  Many  of  the  winter  schools  in 
this  town  had  a  general  review  of  the  studies  passed  over,  at  their  close,  with  manifest  atocd 
resnlts.    Parents  and  others  being  invited  to  attend. 

This  I  invaribly  recommend  to  teachers. 

GEO.  W.  RANSLOW,  MiUon. 
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In  fUfilling  my  daties  as  Saperintendent,  of  course  I  hare  become  acq  nainted  Fith 
the  location  of  Uie  sereral  school  houses  in  this  town,  as  well  as  the  buildings  themselTeSy 
and  also  to  some  extent  with  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  this  direction,  therefore  in  re- 
ply to  your  request  X  will  briefly  state  the  facts,  4^. 

We  have  no  rery  good  school  houses  as  oompared  with  some  recently  erected  in  other 
towns.  Yet  all  are,  perhaps,  as  well  suited  for  us  as  any  built  on  the  old  plan,  viz  :  A 
small  house  stuck  into  somebody's  field,  the  front  even  with  the  road  fence,  with  no  tree 
near  except  it  may  be  some  stray  apple  tree,  belonging  to  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
about  the  school  house,  but  the  fruit  generally  appropriated  by  the  school  boys — and 
therefore  often  causing  trouble.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  in  almost  every  instance 
uninviting,  and  in  some  cases  actually  repulsive  ;  the  seats  ^ing  all  of  a  size,  all  of  them 
large  enough  for  a  full  grown  man,  with  the  desks  almost  out  of  reach,  no  farniture  ex- 
cept an  old  rusty  broken  stove. 

This  state  of  things  does  not  arise  from  a  lack  of  generosity  of  principle,  but  from 
the  fact  that  but  a  short  time  ago,  but  little  had  been  said  about  schools  or  school  houses, 
aod  therefore  they  have  remained  sb  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

This  matter  in  my  opinion  needs  but  to  be  agitated  and  some  one  induced  to  take  the 
lead,  to  create  a  reformation  in  this  direction. 

I  believe  the  opinions  of  the  people  favorable  to  a  reformation,  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  one  school  house  fitted  up  in  modern  style  to  some  extent,  with  spacious  grounds, 
which  is  spoken  of  by  all  as  being  jast  what  Is  needed  by  each  district. 

Please  urge  the  matter  of  reform  in  this  matter,  and  also  as  regards  school  furniture, 
outline  maps,  globes,  books  of  reference  Ac,  and  you  will  confer  a  lasting  favor  upon 
the  children  of  this  State,  of  this  and  future  generations. 

ROB£BT  J.  WHITE,.  Shdlfume. 


How  can  we  most  successfully  operate  to  increase  the  interest  in  our  schools  ?  is  a 
question  we  often  hear  asked.  In  a  large  proportion  of  oar  schools,  probably  the  first 
and  mist  successful  step  is  to  erect  convenient,  comfortable  and  attractive  school  houses. 

Certainly  that  step  has  exerted  a  most  happy  influence  in  some  districts  of  this 
town  ;  for  the  largest  attendance  of  scholars  and  the  greatest  interest  has  been  found  in 
connection  with  new  school  houses. 

For  example,  in  district  IXo.  3,  there  was  erected  the  last  sammer  a  model  school 
house,  as  it  is  called  by  m&ny  of  its  nuoierous  visitors,  sX  a  cost  of  $660,  and  there  are  in 
the  district  60  children  of  school  age,  and  their  average  attendance  is  41  ;  while  in  dis- 
trict No.  5  they  have  a  miserable  sort  of  a  school  house,  other  things  being  equal  to  No.  3 ; 
they  have  78  children  of  school  age,  and  their  average  attendance  is  only  30,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  tardinesses  of  any  one  district  in  town. 

There  were  built  the  last  summer  four  new  school  houses,  two  of  them  very  nice  ; 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  more  built  the  ooming  summer. 

In  fitting  up  a  school  house,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  outlay  of 
money  to  paint  the  interior  of  the  house,  stain  and  varnish  the  desks,  Ac  We  have  three 
finished  in  this  manner  whioh  are  as  yet  scarely  marred  or  soiled  at  all,  while  a  house 
finished  in  the  ordinary  manner,  without  paint  or  varnish,  could  hardly  have  escaped  in- 
jury from  lawless  boys. 

A.  L.  LANE,  Supt.  CnderhUl. 


To  your  enquiry  respecting  the  effect  produced  by  elegant,  well  constructed  and 
convenient  school  houses,  han(&omely  furnished  and  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds, 
upon  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  our  children,  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  answer,  as  no  such  house  has  appeared  within  my  official  limits. 

But  I  am  eertain  that  cold,  ill -constructed  houses  have  a  bad  effect,  preventing  the 
attendanoe  of  scholars  in  many  instvnces,  and  iiguring  those  that  do  attend.  And  I  have 
noticed  that  school  rooms  with  seats  arranged  at  one  end,  on  a  level  floor,  with  a  stove  at 
the  opposite  end,  were  uncomfortable,  for  one  part  has  to  be  heated  to  warm  the  other. 
And  I  prefer  the  old  style  of  construction  with  a  stove  near  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
the  wall  seats  raised. 

Bui  a  better  way  to  warm  a  school  room  is  from  the  cellar,  either  with  or  without  a 
fumaoejby  generating  heat  in  a  small  cellar  under  one  end  of  the  room,  and  passing  it 
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nnder  ft  single  floor  laid  upon  narrow  joists,  into  the  room  at  the  opposite  end,  in  which 
way  every  board  in  the  floor  has  the  effect  of  a  foot  stove,  and  every  crack  a  warming 
pan.  It  is  a  very  cheap  way  of  warming  a  room.  Ko  space  has  to  be  reserved  for  a 
stove  and  no  dirt  is  scattered  from  the  fuel.   * 

J.  H.  MACOMBER,  Weatford, 


There  is  an  increasing  interest  taken  in  onr  common  schools  by  parents  and  teachers, 
and  there  is  a  better  appreciation  of  the  true  position  of  onr  common  school  system  in 
our  national  economy,  and  of  the  influence  for  good  npon  the  varied  interests  of  onr 
state  and 'nation. 

So  intimately  interwoven  with  every  interest  of  society,  and  reaching  in  its  influence 
all  classes  in  our  land,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  common  school  system  should  receive  the 
fostering  care  of  our  State  and  the  encouragement  of  individuals.  Among  the  many 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  old  and  ill-constructed  school  houses;  and  until  this 
difficulty  is  removed  much  of  the  benefit  of  our  schools  is  lost. 

The  maxim  that  the  money  of  the  State  should  educate  the  children  of  the  State, 
lies  at  the  basis  of  our  common  schools.  The  State  is  our  common  parent;  its  obligations 
are  common  to  all  its  children,  to  educate,  protect  and  support  them  all,  so  far  as  is  nec- 
essary to  them  for  their  life,  happiness  and  progress,  and  to  itself  for  its  own  perpetuity. 

C.  T.  PULSIFER,  BloomfUld. 


Respecting  school  houses,  nothing  important  has  been  done  in  this  town.  Dist.  No, 
7  have  built  a  new  school  house  and  convenient  out  buildings,  and  this  spring  meeting 
voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  lay  out  a  yard  in  flower  beds,  etc.,  and  to  erect  a  nice 
fence  to  protect  the  same  and  house. 

I  think  a  general  spirit  like  this  lacking,  and  that  it  wmld  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  improving  our  schools. 

Every  man  is  benefitted  by  our  schools,  therefore  every  man  ought  to  be  taxed  for 
their  support. 

H.  M.  HOFFMAN,  Brighton. 


The  school  law  of  1858  is  getting  to  be  very  generally  approved  in  this  town;  and 
under  its  benign  influence  the  schools  are  taking  a  new  start. 

In  all  the  districts  the  law  requiring  the  teacher  to  obtain  a  certificate  before  com- 
mencing school,  is  now  complied  with;  a  better  grade  of  teachers  is  sought  for,  and  in 
many  ways  an  increased  interest  is  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

Yet  X  have  still  to  complain  of  an  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  irregularity  in  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils — ^that  many  of  them  arrive  late  and  leave  early  in  the  day — that 
the  average  daily  attendance  Is  much  smaller  than  it  should  be;  all  of  which  materially 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  school. 

There  is  too  much  backwardness  about  procuring  the  text  books  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  A  portion  of  the  scholars  in  each  school  have  those  books,  whilst 
others  hold  on  to  their  old  *' dog-eared"  books;  and  the  consequence  is  Uie  multiplying 
of  classes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  teacher  can  give  but  little  attention  to  any  class, 
beside  other  manifest  evils  growing  out  of  this  state  of  things. 

I  have  urged  upon  parents  the  propriety  of  their  going  into  the  schools  to  see  for 
themselves  what  advancement  is  being  made  therein,  and  further  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  encourage  both  scholars  and  teacher  to  put  forth  more  energetic  efforts — that 
whether  they  have  a  useful  school  or  not,  might  depend  very  considerably  upon  this 
easily  performed  duty — ^that  the  comparatively  small  good  produced  by  the  schools,  is 
attributable  quite  as  much — and  for  various  reasons — to  the  neglect  of  parents  to  faith- 
fully discharge  their  whole  duty  in  relation  to  them,  as  to  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of 
teachers ;  though  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  latter  is  generally  heaped  the  greater 
share  of  the  blame — that,  in  a  word,  until  they  better  perform  their  own  duty  they  are 
estopped  from  complaining  of  the  little  benefit  derived  from  the  schools — ^that  if  they 
seriously  will  to  have  good  schools,  they  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  produoe  them  ; 
and  then  they  will  have  them  and  not  till  then. 
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The  expense  of  sapporting  the  aehools,  ande  from  timt  derired  firom  the  pnUie 
monej,  hai  been  defirmjed  hj  taxes  upon  the  Grand  List,  end  in  no  instence  bj  a  tax 
apon  the  seholar,  and  mj  opinion  is  that  thii  is  mneh  the  most  jadieioas  method  of  the 
two;  for  in  sneh  ease  the  poor  pay  idl  the  taxes  thej  are  able  to  pay,  and  if  it  were 
eswBsed  upon  the  seholar,  they  wonld  frequently  feel  compelled  to  keep  their  children 
out  of  sehooL 

The  snbjeet  of  school  houses  "  well-eonstracted.  elegant,  con¥enient,  wclI-Tentilated, 
handsomely  famished  and  snrronnded  by  spadons  grounds/'  upon  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  iuTites  remark,  is  one  of  mucti  importance,  though  possessing  less  immediate 
interest  for  this  part  of  the  State,  than  for  some  other  parts;  for  the  reason  that  the 
sparcity  of  populatioa  and  small  amount  of  wealth  in  most  of  the  districts  here  foxbid 
Uie  idea  of  erecting  such  structures  as  might  be  desirable  were  our  cireumstaaoes  differ- 
ent. Still  it  is  well  to  awaken  a  proper  interest  in  the  matter,  eyen  here,  and  to  induce 
people  to  consider  the  importance  of  making  the  "  school-boy  spot  we  ne'er  forget  ** 
attraeiwe  rather  than  repuUive  in  its  aspect,  acd  especially  of  making  it  as  comfortable 
and  healthful  as  may  be.  Howeyer  humble  the  school  house  may  be,  it  should,  of  course, 
be  as  oonreniently  arranged  as  possible,  and  alwajrs  properly  ventilated. 

So  much  every  district  that  is  able  to  have  any  sort  of  a  house  may  secure  ;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  the  desirability  of  making  them  such  as  the  Secretary  has  described, 
wherever  the  district  is  able  to  do  so.  That  beaiufeiful  scenery  has  an  important  inflnenee 
on  the  formation  of  character,  and  espedally  upon  the  young  imagination,  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  the  effect  of  elegant  houses,  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  well  orna- 
mented, upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  will  afford  a  frnitfol  and  attractive  theme. 

GEO.  W.  HARTSHORN,  Canaan. 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  an  increasing  interest  is  bdng  manifested  in 
the  subject  of  common  schools.  Greater  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  good  teachers,  and 
the  payment  of  more  liberal  wages  to  sudi,  as  the  accompanying  report  shows. 

A  far  too  prevalent  and  common  evil  with  us,  in  common  with  other  towns — ^is  the 
want  of  good  school  houses.  From  an  annual  report  we  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
extract* 

*<Onr  school  houses  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes,  as  follows,  first  'very  good,' 
second,  'pasnbly  good;'  third  'very  poor.' 

Among  the  first  class  we  number  those  of  districts  Nos.  13,  1;  4  and  3.  In  the 
seoond  class,  those  of  districts,  Nos.  2, 9, 5  and  12,  while  in  the  last  division  are  found  those 
of  districts  No.  6,  7,  8,  14,  II  and  10,  in  a  descending  series,  nearly  as  we  here  indicate 
them. 

Take  for  example  district  No. ;  as  an  example  of  others.  Here  we  find  a  misera- 
ble, old,  inconvenient,  uncomfortable  school  house  ;  situated  almost  directly  in  two  pub- 
lic highways — (and  this  too  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  districts  in  town)  surrounded  by 
large,  well-cultivated  and  productive  farms,  comfortable  and  commodious  dwellings,  and 
weU-filled  bams;  and  everything  (the  school  alone  excepted)  bespeaking  the  wc^th  of 
tiie  inhabitants,  while  that  is  suffered,  year  after  year,  to  be  a  standing  monument  of 
disgrace  to  the  district,  a  sort  of  **  Infernal  Machine "  in  which  their  children  will 
obt^,  with  almost  unerring  certainty,  a  vast  amount  of  misery  and  suffering,  in  the 
form  of  colds,  coughs,  headaches,  fevers,  spinal  curvatures,  Ac,  ^e. 

As  a  pleasing  contrast  to  this,  we  find  in  an  adjoining  district,  (though  very  small, 
and  with  the  least  Grand  List  of  any  iu  town),  a^beautiful,  and  commodious  school  house 
and  appurtenances,  which  are  kept  with  scrupulous  care  and  neatness ;  a  yard  neatly 
fenced,  in  which  plants  and  flowers  are  cultivated  and  tended  with  as  much  care  by  schol- 
ars as  though  growing  in  their  gardens  at  home.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  development  of  the  children  is  most  beneficial.  Correctness  of  deportment,  the 
formation  of  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely 
in  nature  and  art,  are  the  certain  reeulu  of  such  associations. 

In  those  districts  where  are  the  poorest  school  houses,  we  usually  find  the  least  inte- 
rest manifested  by  both  parents  and  children  in  the  success  of  schools,  and  very  much  tbe 
largest  proportion  of  poor  schools,  while  the  scholars  are  growing  up  with  a  far  less  fond- 
ness for  study,  and  with  little  appreciation  of  all  those  finer  and  nobler  sensibilities  of 
their  natures,  which  need  the  fostering  care  of  early  education  to  develop  and  bring  to 
maturity. 

Parents  and  teachers  have  got  to  become  fully  impressed  with  the  trath,  that  it  is  as 
much  the  part  of  a  troe  education,  and  a  diay  they  hisve  no  just  right  to  overlook,  to 
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Btreogthan  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  yonng,  to  create  in  their  minds  a  lore  of  the  true 
and  good,  to  train  them  to  oorreot  rales  of  thought  and  aotion,  and  in  the  formation  and 
praotioe  of  all  those  habits  of  neatness  and  order  which  are  of  equal  if  not  greater  im- 
portanee  than  mere  "  book  learning^*  alone. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire  expense  of  schools  should  be  de- 
frayed by  a  tax  npon  the  Grand  List,  as  this  is  the  only  equitable  method  of  supporting 
them.  In  a  m^ority  of  oases  much  the  larger  proportion  of  children  are  found  in  the  fomilies 
of  the  poor,  and  they  are  just  as  truly  deserving  of  a  good  common  school  education,  as  are 
the  ohUdren  of  the  rich,  and  this  they  cannot  obtain,  oftentimes,  without  subjecting  their 
parents  to  distressing  taxation,  if  schools  are  supported  to  any  extent  by  the  old  method 
of  a  tax  on  the  scholar.  Quite  a  number  of  our  district8,8upport  their  schools  entirely  npon 
the  Grand  List,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  money  ;  and  these  are  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent  every  year. 

I  do  not  apprehend  Uiat  it  would  hare  a  tendency  to  increase  the  attendance  of  schol- 
ars, at  school,  very  materially,  to  support  the  school  entirely  or  in  part  by  a  tax  npon 
the  scholar,  though  I  am  not  snffloiontly  well  informed  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 

J.  B.  WOODBURY,  Concord, 


The  schools  in  this  town,  hare  been  very  prosperous  this  year.  The  teachers  have 
all  been  fair  scholars,  with  tolerable  capacity  to  instract,  and  govern  themselves  and  oth- 
ers. Their  deportment  socially  and  morally  has  been  commenchible  ;  and  the>  have 
promptly  and  faithfully  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
Snperintendent. 

The  attendance  of  the  scholars  as  a  whole  has  been  better  than  ever  before.  The 
f eholars  from  one  family  did  not  atteud  at  all  because  they  were  too  young  to  go  the  dis- 
tance they  lived  from  school,  and  the  scholars  from  another  family  did  not  attend  at  all 
dnring  the  summer  school,  because,  as  the  father  said,  the  board  was  raised  on  the  scholar. 

The  fact  that  attendance  and  deportment  were  to  be  noted  in  the  "  School  Kegister " 
baa  had  a  very  marked  Influence  in  getting  scholars  punctually  and  seasonably  at  school ; 
and  has  also  been  a  great  promoter  of  good  order  .  so  that  aside  f^om  the  statistical  in- 
formation, which  is  hardly  capable  of  being  over  estimated,  the  direct  influence  upon  the 
flcholars,  the  school,  and  the  district  too,  more  than  pays  for  all  the  cost  and  trouble. 

In  relation  to  school-houses  Ac.  I  hold  this  to  be  a  truth  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion, that  alt  persons,  and  the  young  especially,  receive  impressions  from  everything 
with  which  they  are  connected  or  associated.  If  this  proposition  be  true,  '<  the  effects 
prodaoed  by  well  constructed,  elegant,  convenient  school  houses,  well  ventilated  Ac,  npon 
the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  our  children  must  be  extensive,  pow- 
erftU  and  lasting. 

We  have  no  very  striking  instance  of  very  good  or  very  bad  school  houses,  but  they 
bear  a  respecU^le  relation  in  point  of  appearance,  comfort  and  convenience,  to  the  condi- 
tion and  means  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

As  to  defraying  the  entire  expense  of  our  school  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List,  the  case 
above  referred  to  apparently  goes  to  show,  that  the  present  law  allowing  districts  to  raise  a 
tax  on  the  scholars  that  attend  school,  for  the  wood  and  board,  does  prevent  some  schol- 
ars from  attending  school.  If  this  is  the  real  cause  it  should  be  removed.  The  public 
eehool  should  be  open  as  well  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  the  rich  ;  and  all  as  far  as 
may  be  induced  to  attend  constantly  and  seasonably. 

LOOMIS  WELLS,  Oranby. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  schools  in  this  town  are  improving  since  the  new  law; 
parents  seem  more  alive  to  the  high  responsibility  that  rests  npon  them;  teachers  know 
the  strict  ordeal  which  they  must  pass  through  before  obtaining  a  certificate,  and  of  course 
qualify  themselves  accordingly  ;  our  old  school  houses  are  fast  disappeariflg  and  new  and 
more  commodious  ones  are  being  reared  in  their  places,  which  in  my  opinion  are  as  ne- 
for  the  improvement  of  scholars  as  good  teachers. 

CHARLES  COOK,  Lemmgtou. 


I  have  bat  little  to  oommuuicate  in  regard  to  our  schools  which  is  not  inolnded  in 
theelienlar, 
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Althoagh  iliej  hare  not  been  what  they  should  have  been,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I 
believe  there  his  been  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  past.  Parents  are  beginning  io 
feel  an  iotcredt  which  tuey  hAve  never  before  feic,  since  my  acqaaintanoe  with  the  schools, 
and  whijh  I  hope  will  cootioae  to  increase  nntil  it  corresponds  with  the  importance  of 
the  saoj.;et.  Tme  they  have  not  manifested  that  interest  so  maoh  by  visiting  the  schools 
and  thereby  being a'lle  t-j  jud^e  mure  correctly  ot  their  merits,  as  they  should  have  done; 
but  there  has  been  an  advaotse  in  this  respect  upon  the  past,  and  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
tha  ,  Itvin^  in  a  remote  part  of  the  scale,  aod  being  bat  few  in  number,  should  not  pre- 
vent our  haFJng  good  teachers  and  gtiod  schools. 

la  r){i<-d  cj  Miail  afaH<)i  'U/   uotaiou  id  that/09  much  importance  camJMt  be  placed 
amojft  thdr  proper  location  and  con^tructiun. 

GEO.  A.  APPLEION,  Victory. 


Our  school  houses,  with  one  exception,  are  constmoted  on  an  inferior  model.  We 
have  3  ur  4  houses  ia  which  schalam  may  be  kept  comfortaole,  but  built  on  the  street, 
and  utfually  directly  in  the  Highway,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  usual  yard  customary  before 
private  resideDCes. 

Our  school  houses,  are  on  the  whole,  the  poorest  buildings  in  town.  Only  one  has  a 
coat  of  paint,  none  have  any  wood  sheds  or  comtortaole  out  buildings.  Must  have  the 
wood  stored  in  the  hall,  or  front  entry,  and  give  by  no  means  an  air  of  neatness  to  the 
entrance.  A  few  have  means  of  ventilation  by  lowering  the  sash  to  the  windows,  but  most, 
ODly  by  a  current  uf  air  aireotly  upon  the  pupils.  All  have  Black  boards,  u&ually  small ; 
but  none  have  seats  cunstruoted  with  reterenoes  to  classes  for  recitation.  The  usual  eoune 
pursned  by  teachers  fer  classes  is  te  remove  the  small  scholars  from  the  front  seats,  but 
in  some  of  the  ^^otiouls  I  ha^e  visited,  this  I  have  found  impracticable,  and  recitations  mre 
heard  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  number  of  visitors  reported  that  an  increase  of  interest  in 
the  district  schools  is  manifest ;  parents  are  Lot  so  rarely  found  now  in  the  school  room 
as  formerly,  though  there  is  still  room  for  improvemant,  for  many  of  the  visits  recorded 
are  by  fellow  tea  -hers  and  associates.  The  expenses  of  district  schools  in  town  are  nearly 
eqaal  to  those  of  our  Academy.  By  dividing  the  whole  amoant  expended,  by  the  average 
aitea  laaoe  of  pupils  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exp  enses  in  town  for  schools  is  not  far  Irom 
$2.50  per  quarter. 

In  one  district  it  is  $4.52  and  in  several  over  $3.00. 

Enough  is  paid  oat  to  have  go^d  schools,  and  in  this  respect  as  far  as  the  wages  of 
teachers  is  concerned,  considerable  advance  has  been  made  over  past  years.    I  think  the 
teachers  are  better  qualified,  and  on  the  whole  the  schools  are  better,  but  by  many  parents 
as  Well  as  children  they  are  regarded  as  common  schools,  and  of  course  made  exceedingly 
common. 

Any  attempt  to  introdaoe  usages  from  the  Academy  or  High  School  is  frowned  upon, 
and  the  teacher  getting  discouraged,  pursues  the  beaten  track  three  hours  in  the  toreno  n 
and  three  hours  4n  the  afternoon  :  his  scaolars  reading,  spelling  and  ciphering — ^three 
months  aid  the  school  is  ended.  But  time,  I  doubt  not,  will  effect  the  desired  changes  and 
the  friepds  of  Education  must  be  contented  to  wait. 

H.  J.  MOORE,  Bakersfitld. 


About  one  half  of  the  school  houses  in  town  are  comfortable  though  small  and  incon- 
venient ;  and  the  remaioder  are  old  dilapidated  buildings,  consequently  very  cold,  aod 
uncomfortable,  and  a  largo  mag  jrity  of  them  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  woodsheds 
and  orher  necessary  ont  Ouildings.  Snch  negligence  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents htu  its  inflaenoe.     The  effect  is  not  only  bai  upon  scholars  but  upon  teachers. 

It  is  poor  eoooaragement  for  teachers  to  undertake  a  faithful  performance  of  all  their 
duties  wh^n  sarrouoded  with  so  many  evidences  of  indifference  and  want  of  interest  on 
the  pan  of  all  others  concerned. 

It  IS  nterly  impossible  to  hate  thorough  order  in  some  of  our  oeld  ill-constrnetei 
school  hcuBdS  ;  hence  the  best  school  law  ever  enacted  will  be  a  dead  letter  in  such  com- 
munities. 

There  seeois  to  be  a  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  this  town,  to  avoid  a  pub- 
lic ezaminatian.  Out  of  twenty  five  certificates  granted  during  the  last  year  only  eigtit 
were  granted  on  the  davs  of  public  examination. 
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I  find  too,  oh  examination,  that  the  teachers  have  heon  oareUfis  and  linfaithfal  in 
keeping  the  reoorUs  in  the  School  Registers.  I  think  the  remedies  for  these  two  abases 
in  oar  present  sehool  law  are  insnffioient. 

I  believe  it  is  trae  policy  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  by  a  tax  on  the 
Grand  List  and  not  upon  the  scholar. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  oar  schools  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar,  woald  deprive  a 
large  majority  of  poor  children  of  the  benefits  of  oar  common  school  system  and  perhaps 
of  any  eduoation  at  all  ;  waicti  would  Oe  aojasr,  and  oppressive,  aad  nob  in  aocordanoe 
with  oar  free  Institations  ;  it  woald  make  the  distinction  more  marked  in  society,  which 
always  has  been  wrongfalty  made,  andperOaps  always  will  be,  between  the  rich  and  the 
puor  ;  it  woald  be  disc.imioating  in  favor  of  the  rich. 

Tnere  is  a  general  principle  involved  in  the  qaestion,  and  if  the  principle  of  raising 
money  by  a  tax  apoo  the  scholar  should  be  carried  to  the  fullest  exte  t  (as  it  sh  a  d  be 
if  it  is  the  true  policy)  in  all  the  branches  of  government,  tnen  I  believe  we  would  soon 
have  a  government  for  the  rich  only. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  physically  would  be  below  that  of  the  negro  slave.  The 
alaye's  master  would  be  bound  to  give  him  a  healthy  youth  and  would  be  bouud  to  pro- 
vide for  him  in  age.  Unlike  ihe  slave,  the  poor  man's  homo  would  be  uncertain;  unlike 
the  slave,  the  poor  man  would  have  no  hold  on  the  interest  of  any  one,  not  even  society. 
He  might  stand  in  manhood  or  sink  in  ago,  there  would  be  none  on  whom  he  could  cast 
the  harden  of  his  oare,  for  among  men  those  who  would  feel  for  him  and  with  him  would 
be  as  helpless  as  himself. 

WALDO  fiRlGHAM.  Berk:,hire. 


School  Hotua.  I  have  notfa&enpainx  to  noiioeasto  their  defects  or  excellencies. 
We  have  no  opportunity  in  this  town  of  judging  wbat  would  ''be  the  effect  upon  the 
pb^cal,  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  children  of  a  well  eonstructed  and  con- 
venient sohool  honse,  well  ventilated  Ac."  And  yet  all  our  recently  built  school  houses 
are  tolerably  eomfortable  and  oonvcnicat,  but  are  entirely  without  ''furniture  appropriate 
for  the  school-room"  beyond  the  chair  and  table  and  desk  for  the  teacher,  and  the  common 
benehes  and  desks  for  the  scholars,  and  the  black  board,  except  out  line  maps  in  one  case 
and  a  olock  in  another.    . 

My  views  are  solicited  as  to  the  justice  and  expediensy  of  supporting  the  schools  en- 
tirely by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List  in  comparison  with  a  tax  on  the  scholar*  As  to  the 
justice  of  the  Grand  List  tax,  I  have  no  misgiving,  in  behalf  of  those  who  would  thus  be 
chief  payers,  with  perhaps  no  children.  For  the  schools  are  for  the  public  good,  and  tbe 
greater  a  man's  Grand  List,  the  greater  interest  he  has  that  this  public  good  should  bo 
secured. 

The  expediency  is  another  question.  The  first  aim  of  the  system  is  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  schools  so  that  all  the  children  shall  not  only  have  the  opportunity  of  attending,  but 
shall  pn2re  and  improve  the  opportunity. 

To  secure  this  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  partial  tax  on  the  acholar  would  be  better 
than  to  have  the  entire  support  of  the  school  raised  on  the  Grand  List ;  and  for  ihis 
reason,  that  we  are  more  apt  to  value  according  to  their  true  worth  privileges  we  atrectty 
mnd  of  Qwr  oioa  choice  pay  for,  than  those  which  come  to  us  whether  or  no. 

I  subjoin  the  concluding  part  of  my  report  to  the  town  meeting,  mostly  on  the  sabjtct 
of  ashooi  hoases. 

"Daring  the  past  year  new  school  hoas9shave  been  erected  in  districts  No.  1  and  No.  12. 

That  in  No.  17,  is  built  of  solid  materiala  (the  house  is  built  of  logs  on  the  mountain, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  French  Canadian  families,;  and  though  humblo  a^  tu  what 
ia  merely  ornamental,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  piesout  wants  uf  the  scholars  uf 
the  district.  The  new  house  in  No.  17  is  a  good  framed  building  and  woli  fiuuthcd;  con- 
sidering the  number  of  scholars  to  be  accommodated  there  it  is  large  aud  airy,  and  ranks 
among  the  most  convenient  in  town      It  dois  credit  to  the  public  bpirit  ol  the  district. 

As  It  is  understood  to  be  in  oontemptation  by  liistriots  7  and  9  to  build  new  scuool 
houses  during  the  coming  year,  it  seems  proper  on  this  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
thoae  ooncerned  to  what  is  said  by  Secretary  Adams,  on  the  subject,  in  his  report  to  the 
BteCe  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  and  particularly  to  his  reoomwendatiou  of  a  book 
tre»tiag  on  the  subject,  and  which  in  his  view  contains  iniormation  and  suggestions  of 
great  ^ue        ♦        »        ♦ 

If  it  be  not  amiss  the  Superintendent  would  crave  liberty  of  hinting  to  districts  4  and 
13,  tiio  need  of  repairs  and  improvement  in  their  sphool-hooses.    The  first  named  needi  a 
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door  cfpMiaUy  lor  winter  «ia.  Iho  hooae  in  U  ooadi  a  liko  iMpioTiBCBft ;  alio  o 
aovioor.  Andthe  good  eharaoter  of  tiio  ashool  m  it  hai  appoond  on  mj  jiaUt  aa- 
boldoDf  ao  io  my  it  in  ill  behalf,  thai  if  the  floor  were  enlarsed  a  foot  or  two  on  ereiy 
ride,  and  the  eeiUng  caiaed  two  or  three  feet,  and  the  flniehing  made  to  atateh,  thoaehool 
wonld  not  be  better  aoeommodated  than  it  deeerrci  to  be. 

Am  egeraiie  on  the  blaekboard  ia  generally  regarded  as  an  important  means  of  tniniag 
seholantobeself  poBaessedySelf  reliant  and  expert  in  bringing  into  praotieal  nse  the 
knowledge  whieh  they  have  gained  by  stady,  there  are  needed  In  most  of  the  diatriets, 
better  eonTenienees  for  this,  than  there  are  now  enjoyed. 

In  elosittg  this  report  yoor  Saperintendent  deems  it  not  nnsoitable  to  reeord  his  diasent 
from  what  he  nndentands  to  be  the  riews  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Ednea- 
tion,  in  relation  to  the  wc  oftka  BibU  in  the  Pnblie  Sehools.  Yoor  Superintendent  belietes 
it  thtmld  bt  Mtedf  not  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  teaches  a  religion,  and  not  simply  as  a 
book  for  improrement  in  reading,  but  as  an  anthoritattre  and  aeknowledged  Tba^ier  and 
Standard  of  Y irtne  and  Morals  :  and  that  without  the  presence  of  sneh  a  standard,  and 
saeh  a  teadier,  the  eommon  school  must   soon  lose  much  of  its  Talue  in  the  estimation  of 

the  friends  of  morslity  and  good  order."  

CEPHAS  H.  KENT,  Bnotbvgk. 


The  school  houses  in  town  are  generally  very  nninriting  stmotures.  They  haTO  too 
much  the  sombre  and  gloomy  air  of  prisons.  Instead  of  being  light,airy  and  pleaeant,they 
are  often  darl^  dingy  and  dremry.  Scholars  cannot  make  much  pn^gress^  when  phystoally 
discomforted.     Much  is  lost  through  the  wretchedness  of  school  houses. 

The  present  method  of  paying  for  fuel  and  board  by  a  tax  on   the  scholar,  has  the 
eflsct  of  deterring  many  scholars  of  indigent  parents  from  attending  school.    Many  poor 
pem^e  with  large  fiunilies,  especially  in  Tillages,  are  often  much  troubled  in  procuring 
food  and  fuel  for  their  own  consumption.    The  common  schools  should  be  wholly  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List. 

S.  PEBLSY,  FiurfuU, 


In  regud  to  the  oommon  schools  in  this  town,  I  think  there  has  been  a  peroeptible 
improrement  the  past  year  compared  with  the  one  previous — ^that  being  the  extent  of  my 
beuig  oonneoted  with  them  as  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  huTO  generally  discharged  their  duties  with  a  spirit  of  energy,and  a  de- 
termination to  do  the  best  in  their  power  for  the  welfisre  and  adirancement  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  One  very  noticeable  feature,  and  which  I  consider  worthy  of  the 
highest  oommendation,is  the  element  of  thoroughnets,  which  I  have  obseired  in  nearly  all 
of  the  ichools,for  it  is  not  so  much  that  which  has  been  learned,  or  more  properly  patted 
ov«r,as  it  is  what  is  r«iiwm^e(f,that  is  to  be  of  benefit. 

The  school  houses  are  generally  ntuated  by  the  side  of  the  road,or  in  a  comer.  Land  is 
so  dear  up  here,  that  few  districts  can  afibrd  to  have  a  yard  or  play  ground.  This  shntld 
be  otherwise. 

A  pleasant  situation,  ample  grounds,  and  plenty  of  shade  trees,  wonld  be  an  addition 
that  would  have  a  sensible  effeot,  morally  and  physically,  on  those  attending  school,  fh>m 
four  to  eight  months  or  more  in  a  year.  The  bouses  are  not  generally  very  well  venti- 
lated, which  should  be  otherwise.  The  only  apparatus  in  the  schools  in  town  is  the  black* 
board,  a  Tory  important  article  however,  but  fully  one  half  of  these  are  not  fit  for  use, 
being  too  sniall  or  devoid  of  paint. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  this  matter  as  also  to  the  getting  of  fuel,  lliere 
needs  to  boa  reform  in  this  particular  ;  a  supply  of  dry  wood,  is  fully  as  neoesssary  for 
the  school  room  as  for  the  home  circle. 

Teachers  and  scholars  should  no  longer  suffer  in  cold  school  houies  when  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary. 

BDWIN  B.  TOWLE,  FrankUn. 


The  minority  of  school  houses  in  this  town  are  of  a  very  inferior  grade,  many  of 
them  wholly  unfit  fbr  the  purpoae  of  a  school. 

I  think  if  the  people  could  be  made  to  see  the  importance  of  having  well  oonstmeted 
iohoolhoufSi,Bofhrasregftrds  the  physieal,  moral  and  intelleotnal  condition  of  our 
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ehUdren,  they  would  not  be  so  indiffiarent  in  the  matter,  bat  woald  become  activt  in  erect- 
ing niitable  atntctnres  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  schools  in  oar  town  for  the  year  past,  have  as  a  general  thing,  been  well  eon- 
dacted,  and  have  giren  good  satisfation. 

*  S.  N.  Q03S,  Gtorgia. 


Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  our  schools  in  Highgate  need  superrislon, 
and  that  they  do  not  receiye  it  from  their  parents  and  guardians,  who  are  the  most  direct- 
ly interested.  •« 

One  half  oar  teachers,  to  say  the  least,  are  young  and  inexperienced  ;  willing  to  do 
their  best,  to  be  sure,  but  as  ignorant  of  their  duty  as  teachers,  and  as  unqualified  to  pre- 
pare the  young  mind  for  the  voyage  of  life,  as  an  inexperienced  land-lubber  would  be  to 
gnide  the  Great  Eastern  in  a  voyage  around  the  world. 

It  is  perfectly  inexplicable  that  shrewd  men,  the  calculating  merchant,  the  prospe- 
rous mechanic,  and  the  intelligent  farmer,  should  trust  their  offspring,  on  whom  the 
morals,  intelligence,  and  welfare  of  the  next  generation  depend,  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger 
for  months  together,  without  a  direct,  frequent  and  vigilant  oversight. 

Such  however  is  the  fact.  No  object  is  more  worthy  the  philanthropist  than  to 
awaken  a  lively  interest  in  our  common  schools  ;  our  present  school  law,  if  faithfully  ex* 
ecuted  by  eflScient  agents,  may  remedy  some  of  the  evils  under  which  we  labor.  While 
we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  some  good  has  been  attained,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  For  the  first  time,I  have  visited  the  schools  in  Highgate  this  present  year 
once  each  in  summer,  and  once  each  in  winter.  I  have  learned  one  important  fact  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  and  that  is  our  largest  schools  are  the  most  advanced.  Hence  I  infer 
that  three  fourths  of  our  schools,  in  Highgate,  are  quite  too  small  to  bo  profitable,  and 
about  Uie  same  proportion  of  cur  school  houses  are  better  fitted  to  shelter  pigs  and  lambs 
than  they  are  for  Seminaries  of  learning. 

WARREN  ROBINSON,  Highoate. 


I  judge  by  the  returns  that  ^'dismissed"  in  No.  25,  is  variously  interpreted  by  the 
teachers;  some  meaning  by  it  "expulsion''  and  others  merely  "discharged''  before  the 
dose  of  the  school  in  its  daily  sessions. 

There  is  a  commendable  fullness  in  the  returns,  but  a  few  of  them  afford  internal 
evidence  that  they  are  not  quite  accurate.  Where  omissions  have  occurred,the  Snpt.  has 
made  an  approximate  estimate  at  the  truth. 

Not  more  than  one  fifth  of  those  teaching  in  town  the  past  year, have  ever  attended  a 
Teachers'  Institute.  In  his  Annual  Report  to  the  town,  the  Supt.  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Pmdential  Committees  to  this  fact,  and  the  desirableness  of  holding  the  services 
of  such  as  have  enjoyed  this  privilege,  at  a  premium  above  those  candidates  equally  sat- 
isfactory in  other  respects. 

I  have  met  this  statement  when  inquiring  of  the  teacher  if  he  had  devotional  exer- 
cises in  his  school,  "The  Board  of  Education  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  common  schools  of  Vermont."  Is  not  the  treatment  given  to  this  subject  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  ?  Have  not  the  Board  put  an  objection  into  the  mouth  of  every  irrelig- 
ious person  who  is  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  christian  teacher. 

The  moral  infiuence  of  a  tidy  school  room,  and  of  inviting  grounds,  though  seldom 
properly  regarded  in  Vermont,  is  unquestionable.  f5t.  Albans  has  a  few  school  rooms 
which  are  in  this  respect  helpful  to  the  teacher.  The  introduction  of  new  furniture  into 
our  village  school  houses  has  done  much  towards  humanizing  some  of  our  barbarous 
boys;  though  to  the  credit  of  our  teachers,  improvement  in  this  respect  is  not  wholly 
owing  to  the  furniture. 

So  far  as  I  have  known  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  our  community,  regard 
the  raising  of  the  school  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  as  the  most  equitable  method. 

I  ha^e  heard  considerable  complaint  from  the  districts  that  keep  up  their  schools 
during  the  whole  year,  that  the  system  of  distributing  public  money  is  uqjust  to  them. 

They  think  that  the  aggregate  attendance  should  control  the  amount,  and  that  a 
modilSeatlon  in  the  present  law  making  it  so,  would  be  an  improvement. 

J.  E.  RANKIN,  St.Mbana, 
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As  to  the  oonditioD  of  the  sohooU  I  will  write  a  word.  I  hATO  ondeayored  to  elevate 
their  oharaeter,  by  the  nse  of  saoh  exertions  and  means  as  have  been  in  my  power.  £s- 
peoially  have  I  striven  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  sehool 
edneation  in  the  minds  of  all.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  sought  on  all  proper  oe* 
«casions,  to  set  before  parents,  teachers  and  ohildren,  a  higher  standard  of  ex^ielienoy  in 
this  department,  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  should  strive.  And  in  this  I  have 
found  much  enoouragementy  in  what  has  seemed  to  me  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  our  schools.  Of  our  winter  schools,  one  half  were  comparatively  speaking,  in  my 
estimation,  of  a  high  order;  one  fourth  good;  while  the  last  fourth  of  them,aa  I  regret 
to  say,  remained  on  the  old  dead  level.  I  think,  however,  by  a  faithful  enforcement  of 
the  proviiloas  of  the  law,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  our  schools  for  the  year  to 
come,  will  be  much  better  than  for  twelve  months  past. 

in  reference  to  scbool  houses  much  ought  to  be  said,  but  my  limits  forbid  extended 
remarks.  Oeneraily  speaking,  the  school  rooms,  with  their  furniture  and  oonveaiences, 
are  in  this  town  far  from  what  they  should  be.  During  the  past  winter  I  have  become 
more  thoroughly  convinced,  than  ever  before,  of  the  close  relation  between  comfortable 
scbool  edifices  and  the  success  of  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction,  and  of  the  pupils  in 
making  advancement  in  their  studies.  While  it  i«  by  no  means  universally  true,  I  have 
yet  noticed  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  our  best  schools  have  been  in  those  school 
houses,  which  are  most  comfortably  furnished  and  well  ventilated.  Proper  warmth  and 
oxygen  are  almost  as  necessary  to  mental  activity  and  health,  as  to  the  well  being  of 
the  body.  A  thorough  going  teacher  may  succeed  in  spite  of  many  inconveniences,  but, 
oUier  things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  his  success  will  no  doubt  be  much  facilitatea  by 
favorable  surroundings.  This  point  has  been  well  illustrated  in  connection  with  school 
books.  Tlie  poorest  schools  have  been  those  in  which  no  new  books  have  been  intro- 
duced. Those  schools  which  have  to  the  greatest  extent  adopted  the  books  recommended 
by  law  have  been  among  the  beet.  Each  improvement  of  this  kind  tends  to  awaken  a 
new  interest  in  the  minds  of  teaohers  and  pupils  as  well  as  parents.  I  have  observed 
most  care  in  respect  to  cleanliness,  order  and  preservation  of  those  bouses,  which  are  in 
the  best  repair,  and  a  corresponding  want  of  attention  to  these  and  like  pojnts  in  both 
teaohers  and  pupils,  whose  conveniences  were  fewer,  or  almost  none  at  all.  Thus  a  most 
important  influence  is  directly  exerted  upon  teaohers  and  taught,  and  indirectly  upon 
ail,  by  "the  hang  of  the  school  house.''  This  extends  not  only  to  the  health  of  those 
engaged  in  school,  but  their  minds,  their  habits,  their  dispositions;  and  thus  is  laying 
the  foundations  in  no  unimportant  8ense,for  virtue,  uprightness,  and  intelligence,  or  fur 
vice,  ignorance,  and  degradation,  in  our  future  citizens.  Scarcely  any  of  our  school 
houses  are  surrounded  by  shade  trees  and  thus  protected  from  tbe  heat  of  the  summer's 
sun.  Few  of  them  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  winter  at  once  sufficiently  warm  and  well 
ventilated.  Under  such  circumatances  it  need  not  be  surpri9ing,  if  much  of  the  vigor 
and  enterprise  , which  should  be  fostered,  are  kiiled  out  in  childhood. 

In  dose  relation  to  this  is  a  growing  distaste  for  books,  for  reading,  in  fact  learning 
in  all  its  forms  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  too 
many  of  our  sehool  houses  there  is  almost  everything  to  discourage  both  pupil  and 
teaoner,  and  scarcely  anything  to  give  them  heart  and  life,to  unfold  the  intellect,  to  cul- 
tivate the  taste,  and  to  call  out  the  noMe  sentiments  of  a  true  humanity,  in  those  who 
are  hereafter  to  determine,  to  a  great  extAnt,the  destiny  of  our  cuuntry. 

As  to  the  matter  of  free  schools  I  have  time  tor  only  a  sentence  or  two.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  the  justice  of  raising  on  the  Grand  List,  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  of  the  land.  I  would  by  no  means  overlook  the  fact  tiiat 
what  costs  us  dear  usually,  or  at  least  often,  does  us  most  good.  Aioney  raised  on  the 
scholar  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more  likely  to  be  well  expended,  if  my  observation 
and  experience  be  not  greatly  at  tault. 

This  course  works  admirably  with  those  who  have  the  energy  to  carry  it  out.  But 
these  comprise  only  a  small  class,  a  class  which  do  well  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  children  will  be  left  nncared  for,  a  portion  which  needs  ed- 
ucation more  from  the  fact  that  there  is  in  it  such  lack  of  energy.  I  would  then  plaoe 
the  means  of  education  witnin  the  reach  of  every  child;  and  what  is  more,  I  believe  our 
government  will  l«il  to  protect  itself  and  provide  properly  for  its  prosperity,  unless  it 
requires  all  children  between  given  ages,  say  4  and  14,  to  attend  some  school.  Let  the 
tuition  in  all  oases  be  liee  if  thought  best,  or  at  most  only  nominal.  In  cases  of  the 
poorest  children,  let^books  also,  with  other  necessaries  and  eonvenienoes,  be  provided  at 
pnblie  expense. 

#OHNB.  PSRRT,  Swantcn, 
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There  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  interest  manifested  bj  the  people  in  this  town  in 
reference  to  schools,  in  a  feir  ye<«<rs  past,  and  especially  in  their  school  houses  and  sar- 
roondings.  I  believe  that  the  full  amount  of  good  to  the  scholars,  resalting  from  a 
han«l8ome  house,  neatly  finished  and  furnished,  in  a  delightful  location,  ornamented  and 
embellished  by  art,  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  most  sanguine  of  our  advocates  of 
improvement.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  a  sense  of 
order  and  beauty,  and  of  pride  as  well  as  duty  to  guard  and  protect  them  from  injury, 
OS  that  in  wnicb  tbey  have  an  interest  or  ownership,  and  toese  operating  upon  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  eventually  produce  an  amount  of  good  to  which  we  should 
scarce  be  willing  to  yield  credence.  Our  old  s  yled  hopper-roofed,  dispropertioned,  un- 
couth, rickety  school  houses,  seemed  to  provoke,  if  they  did  not  invoke,  an  attack  from 
every  urchin  that  passed  toem;  they  seemed  to  regard  them  as  a  target  at  which  they 
had  a  legitimate  rigbt  to  discharge  stones  and  clubs  to  their  hearts  content,  as  the  bat- 
tered widls  and  roof,  shattered  doors  and  windows  would  abundantly  testify  ;  thus 
aiding  to  breed  and  raise  a  crop  of  young  vagabonds,  rowdies,  and  outlaws  in  every 
eonununity. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  district  to  collect  the  cost  of  wood  by  assessment  upon 
the  scholars  attending  school ;  this  to  my  knowledge  has  deterred  many  from  sending  to 
school.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes  are  not  able  to  pay  for  schooling  their  children, 
having  all  and  more  than  they  can  do  to  support  them  comfortably.  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  see  any  geod  reason,  why  the  rich  and  men  of  property  should  not  be  taxed  for 
the  security  of  their  riches  and  property,  for  the  support  of  schools  and  consequent  prop- 
agation of  intellectual  knowledge,  by  and  in  which  the  security  of  their  riches  consists. 
^iy  opinion  is  that  the  excellence  of  our  schools  depends  more  upon  the  faithful, vigorous 
and  energetic  discharge  ot  their  duties  by  our  several  school  officers,  than  npon  the  fact 
of  whether  the  whole  or  part  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  support  of  school;  be  raised 
upon  the  Grand  List  or  otherwise.  I  think  the  better  way  is  to  raise  all  the  funds  we 
need  by  tax  upon  the  Grand  List,  and  abandon  the  assessment  upon  the  scholar  alto- 
gether. 

HARRY  HILL,  Isle  La  Motte, 
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Our  school  houses  may  well, with  one  exception,be  called  first  rate.  The  one  ex- 
cepted is  not  poor  by  any  means,  compared  with  many  of  the  old  shabby  things  which 
may  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  Vermont.  This  is  an  oldish  brick  hou8e,rather  below  the 
ordinary  sise;  one  hundred  dollars  expense  on  the  inside  would  make  it  comfortable  and 
convenient,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  make  a  mark  ed  difference  in  the  attendance.  I 
live  in  the  district  aujoining,  and  we  have  a  good  stone  school  house;  it  is^qtnite  common, 
(too  much  so  for  our  interest)  to  have  our  winter  school  filled  up  to  overflowing  from  this 
I)istrict.  There  was  no  school  kept  up  in  said  district  the  past  summer,  and  but  four 
months  fall  and  winter,  the  average  Httendance  being  about  17.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  over  30  scholars  in  the  district  that  should  attend  a  winter  school  every  day  and 
that  25  would  attend  dsily  upon  an  average,  if  the  school  house  should  be  properly  re- 
paired, and  the  public  money  properly  divided. 

I  think  it  very  injudicious  to  divide  the  public  money  as  it  is  at  present  divided.  It 
should  be  divided  upon  the  aggregate  yearly  attendance.  Take  this  very  district  for 
instance,and  compare  it  with  the  district  in  which  I  live  (call  that  Mo.  1  and  ours  JSo.2) 
No-  1  has  kept  up  a  school  88  days  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1496  days,  and 
draws  48  dollars  of  the  public  money.  No.  2  has  kept  up  a  school  17G  days  with  an  ag- 
gregate attendance  of  4400  days,  and  draws  63  dollars  of  the  public  money 

Now  is  this  just  and  right,  and  will  it  have  a  tendency  to  promote  education  ?  I 
say  no.  Let  the  public  money  be  uivided  according  to  the  aggregate  yearly  attendance 
and  you  will  find  we  shall  have  schools  both  summer  and  winter,  and  well  attended. 
AVould  there  not  have  been  a  summer  school  in  district  No.  1,  last  8ummer,if  the  public 
money  had  been  divided  in  this  way.  Certainly  there  would.  Under  the  law  as  it 
now  is,  many  districts  will  not  keep  any  more  school  than  just  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  a  share  of  the  public  money,  while  if  the  public  money  could  be  divided  as  I  pro« 
pose,  an  eight  months  school  would  be  kept  in  those  very  districts  that  now  have  three  or 
lour;  they  would  draw  a  large  portion  of  t^  public  money;  a  general  impetus  would 
be  given  to  general  education;  and  in  ten  years  an  old  shabby  school  house  could  scarce- 
ly be  found  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

In  regard  to  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  schools  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List,I 
can  not  say  at  the  present  time  that  I  consider  it  just  or  expedient.     It  seems^to  me  that 
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the  poor  nun  oannot  ooiiBiatontly  Mk  for  more  than  hu  already  been  done  for  him.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  person  in  oar  town,that  does  not  send  his  ebildren  to  school  on  aeeoant 
of  paying  their  wood  bill,  or  boarding  the  teacher.  Oar  teaehers  board  aronnd,  and  do 
not  board  with  those  who  are  not  amply  able  to  board  them,  and  those  with  whom  they 
do  board,  do  not  eonsider  it  a  hardship  to  board  for  the  poor  in  this  way,  bnt  when  job 
eome  to  tax  Uiem  on  the  Orand  List  for  boarding  teaehers,!  think  a  large  majority  would 
eonsider  it  inexpedient  and  nnjost. 

I  have  no  donbt  that  in  distriots  where  teachers  are  boarded  at  one  place,  and  the 
board  bill  made  upon  the  6choIar,it  may  be  diflferent. 

JED.  P.  LABD,  North  Hero. 


It  is  a  matter  to  be  very  much  regretted,  that  the  late  session  of  oar  Legialatore  did 
not  see  fit  to  enact  the  third  suggestion,  for  Uie  amendment  of  the  school  law,  contained 
in  the  Secretary's  Report,  page  83.  It  woald  have  obviated  all  the  diffienlty  oompluned 
of  on  page  55  and  56  of  the  Secy's  Report, commencing  at  the  bottom  paragraph  and  ex- 
tending to  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  56.  The  main  reason  why  there  are  sr 
many  incompetent  teachers  licensed  and  employed  is  becanse  there  are  not  more  than 
half  young  men  and  women  enough  who  are  qualified,  and  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
teach,  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  State  of  Vermont 

Conseqaently  Sapts.  are  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  old  adage,  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,and  give  certificates  to  a  sufficient  number  of  those  the  near- 
est qualified  to  supply  the  demand. 

Hence  the  passage  of  an  act  like  the  one  recommended  would  speedily  remove  the 
evil  by  affording  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  qualifying  teachers  to  any  desirable  number, 
and  afford  the  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  education  to  any  desirable  extent . 

The  construction  of  school  houses  should  be  such  as  to  render  them  easily  ventilated 
and  properly  warmed  in  winter.   There  is  a  very  great  and  prevalent  error  in  making  the 
air  in  a  school  room  too  hot. 

The  temperature  should  range  from  66  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  much  higher 
temperature,  in  a  tight  room,  with  winter  clothing  on,  will  produce  a  sensaUon  of  cold, 
by  debilitating  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin,  if  indulged  in  any  (p«at  length  cf  time. 
When  the  capillary  system  becomes  debilitated,the  functions  of  the  mind  lose  their  vi- 
vacity, and  the  muscular  system  becomes  sluggish  and  inactive,  rendering  it  imposable 
for  the  pupil  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  studies. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  raising  money  to  defray  tfle  expense  of  schools,  I  have 
always  maintained  that  inasmuch  as  the  people  are  the  government  in  republics,  and 
intelhgence  and  virtue  their  life  and  soul,  that  the  State  should  bear  the  burthen  of  ed- 
ucation. 

ABRAHAM  HARDING,  SoMthHero. 


This  report  would  have  been  rendered  at  an  earlier  day,  had  the  Registers  oome 
in  :  but  not  till  yetferday  were  they  all  returned.  I  regret  much  my  inability  to  fully 
answer  your  inquiries ;  as  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  the  required  statistics,  completely  re- 
turned through  the  State,  would  place  us  where  our  schools  could  not  fail  any  longer  of 
beginning  at  least  to  secure  the  most  desirable  results.  Therefore  it  is,  that  formidable  as 
your  list  of  questions  seems,  it  would  have  gi^en  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  answer,  with 
complete  accuracy,  every  one  of  them.      I  can  only  add,  that  I  have  done  what  I  could. 

Anotiier  thought. 

Having  given  myself  with  some  faithfulness,  to  my  superintendency  during  the  year  now 
olosiog,  I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words.  To  me  it  seems  a  defea  in  the  school  law, 
that  there  is  amy  prtiext  for  pnoate  examination  of  teachers.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
the  law  is  the  jmblie  examinauon;  and  it  was  to  secure  this  that  the  fee  of  fifty  cents  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  Superintendent  for  each  private  examination. 

^18  effect  was  imperfectly  actualised  here.  Of  all  I  examined  during  the  year,  about  o«« 
Ao// were  examined  privately  under  other  pretexts  than  those  named  in  the  law.  You 
know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  1  woul(^not  accept  of  the  fee  from  young  people,  most 
of  whom  were,  themselves,  struggling  to  accomplish  an  education.  Nay,  it  might  accm  to 
to  them  m«v€fi«ry,  and  would  in  proportion  as  they  viewed  it  such,  HimiiiUK  that  confi- 
denee,  in  me,  as  their  real  friend,  so  needed  to  usefulness  among  them. 
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0  Dear  Secretary,  strike  the  pretexts  for  private  examination,  wholly  o%t  of  your  law  s  and 
make  attendanee  on  public  examixation  indispensable  to  Licensure.  But  let  such  Licensure, 
from  the  Superindent  of  the  Town  where  one  resides,  be  valid  throughout  the  State.  This 
will  obviate  the  objection:  "  Not  residing  in  your  town  I  did  not  know  of  your  examina- 
tion." 

Till  these  twe  changes  are  made,  I  despair  of  complete  success,  in  this  (otherwise)  ex- 
cellent Law. 

Of  our  14  full  Districts,  9  have  new,  or  as  good  as  new,  school  houses.  All  this  has  been 
done  within  nine  years,  and  the  eflfect,  upon  us  all,  children  and  adults,  is  very  happy.'  V/e 
have  really  but  two  poor  school  houses  in  town,  one  of  which  I  think  will  be  replaced  by 
a  new  one,  during  the  coming  year. 

Of  grounds,  Furniture,  Ventilation,  Ac,  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much.  Yet  here  I  say 
much  to  the  right  persons,  and  it  is  cheering  to  say  that  we  have  many  such  persons  among 
us.     A  bad  school  house  is  disastrous  to  a  school.    I  have  seen  it  here. 

One  word  more  :  Uie  school  houses  should  be  built  by  towns  and  not  by  districts.  Till 
then  there  will  be  too  many  districts j  for  the  real  needs,  and  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
people.  So  true  is  this  that  four  of  our  fourteen  districts,  cannot  maintain  a  school,  which 
will  entitle  them  to  public  money.  They  are  not  able  to  employ  a  licenced  Teacher,  but  a 
very  little  part  of  the  year. 

When  the  town  must  build,  they  will  have  fewer  districts,  and  of  c<mrbe  more  competent 
teachers,  because  (among  many  reasons)  they  can  compensate  them  better.  I  reasoned 
thif  point,  some  what,  in  my  report  to  the  Town,  and  would  desire  to  do  so  to  you  on 
some  fit  occasion. 

JAMES  DOUGHERTY,  Johnson, 


Most  of  our  school  houses  are  in  an  unsound  condition,  seriously,  and  some  of  them 
alarmingly  affected,  suffering  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  They  have  been  patched 
and  repalMied  until  it  is  time  they  were  dispatched.  The  fact  is  they  have  had  their  day 
and  should  be  allowed  a  peaceful  exit  from  school  house  existence. 

The  old-fashioned,  high  backed  sleighs  of  our  ancestors  have  passed  away;  their 
early  habitations  not  being  up  with  our  ideas  of  modem  improvement, we  have  torn  them 
down,  and  erected  commodious,  convenient,  pleasant  edifices.  Undreamed  of  improve- 
ments  have  been  made  in  all  kindsjof  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements.  Where 
once  was  seen  the  lumbering  ooach,  toiling  along  the  plains  and  over  the  hills,  the  shrill 
whiatle  of  the  locomotive,  careering  along  its  course  with  lightning  8peed,is  heard;  the 
telegraph  has  annihilated  time,  defies  distance,  and  scorns  old  Neptune's  mighty  trident. 
"Down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  ocean,"  invention  and  improvement  are  making 
giant  strides  towards  perfection  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  headlong  progression  seems 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  everything  but  district  school  houses;  they  remain  in  statu 
qwoi  Hie  only  kindred  left  of  the  log  houses,  log  bams,  the  old  fiishioned  church  on  the 
hill,  and  other  antiquated  stmctures  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  bean  porridge,  and 
powdered  wigs,  and  linsey  wolsey  gowns.  Now  this  is  all  wrong;  it  is  unjust  and  inoon- 
Fistent  with  yankea  energy  and  enterprise.  Let  us,  then,shake  off  our  indifference,awake 
from  our  lethargy,  not  ding  with  such  tenacious  fondness  to  the  old,  obsolete,  health  de- 
stroying, interest-killing,  trouble-making,  life-endangering  school  houses  of  log  cabin 
times.  Let  new  school  houses  be  erected,  neat  and  capacious;  let  them  be  pleasantly 
situated;  famished  with  all  needful  apparatus,  such  as  blackboards,  charts,  globes,  maps 
and  pictures,  and  made  as  attractive  as  poesible,and  well  ventilated;  let  it  be  known  and 
understood  that  they  are  not  to  be  marred  or  damaged  by  the  scholars  under  any  ciroum- 
staace*,  but  carefully  and  neatly  preserved. 

This  would  bring  about  a  oorresponding  change  for  the  better  in  the  minds  of  our 
children  and  youth  respecting  school  attendanoe,and  the  entire  community  would  receive 
a  correspondingly  greater  benefit  fh>m  the  institution  of  common  schools. 

Now  that  we  have  a  good  school  house,  we  want  a  competent  teacher;  none  of  your 
four-and-dzpenoe  teachers,  and  dear  at  that,but  a  live  schoolnmster.  A  poor  teacher  is 
dear  at  any  price ;  a  good  one  is  cheap  at  any  price.  We  make  a  grievous  mistake  when 
we  conclude  that  because  a  school  is  small  and  backward,  an  ignoramus  or  half  qualified 
teacher  will  answer;  this  is  the  very  way  to  keep  a  school  everlastingly  back  wax  d,  and 
thus  we  cut  our  own  throats  and  pay  for  it  besides. 

We  must  have  better  teachers  and  they  must  have  better  wages,  before  we  can  have 
better  sohools.      Young  men  and  women  cannot  afford  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in 
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fiitmg  themaelres  for  ieachmg,  then  temch  for  nothing  And  board  tbemselveB;  sach  dis- 
interestedness is  not  often  found  among  men.  Men  do  not  work  for  nothing,  and  as  a 
general  thing  the  nearer  nothing  their  pay  is,  the  nearer  nothing  the  resnlt  of  their 

labor  is. 

What  kind  of  a  laborer  does  the  farmer  expect  to  hire  for  eleven  or  twelve  dollars 
per  month  ?  IHiat  class  of  mechanics  work  for  their  board  and  fif^  oenti  per  day  ? 
WhMi  sort  of  professional  men,  work  for  a  mere  nominal  compensation  ?  Surely  not 
those  who  understand  their  business,  not  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hiro,bnt  those,  who,  from  constitutional  weariness,  (it  used  to  be  called  lasiness,) 
or  some  other  similar  reason,  know  little  of  their  business,  work  for  what  they  ean  get. 
and  are  an  absolute  damage  to  their  vocation.  Let  us  then  liberalise  our  ideas  in  regard 
to  teacher's  wages,employ  the  best  only,  and  pay  them  as  they  deserve. 

I  think  justice  and  expediency  demand  tha^  all  the  expenses  of  our  common  schools, 
should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List. 

A.  J.  BLANCHARD.  Morrisumn, 


There  is  evidently  an  increase  of  interest  among  us  in  regard  to  our  common  schools, 
and  our  teachers  have  labored  nobly  during  the  past  year,  but  we  are  very  far  still  this 
side  of  the  goal.  I  hear  more  fault  found  of  late  with  the  new  school  law  than  ever  be- 
fore;  but  the  most  bitter  complaints  come  from  those  who  don't  know  whether  the  Bcgis- 
tration  law  is  a  part  of  the  new  school  law  or  not.  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  is  of 
course  that  very  many  of  the  people  do  not  understand  *'the  ecience  of  statistics"  or 
appreciate  the  value  of  statistical  knowledge  in  any  degree.  I  fully  believe  that  the 
new  school  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  step  was  not  a 
little  too  long.  I  presume  there  will  be  less  fault  found  after  the  trouble  of  filling  out 
and  filing  the  Registers  is  over,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  less  important  questions 
had  been  omitted  and  others  had  been  made  a  little  more  plain,it  would  have  been  better 
to  begin  with,  under  existing  circumstances.  At  any  rate  I  should  think  those  used  in 
our  town  during  the  past  year  might  have  been  filled  out  in  better  shape. 

It  is  said  that  "figures  won't  lie"  and  the  figures  show  that  in  this  town  the  new  plan 
of  dividing  Uie  public  money  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  back  districts,  and  if  that 
proves  to  be  generally  the  case  the  great  objection  to  the  law  is  turned  bottom  side  up  at  once 
If  the  school  houses  in  this  town  are  a  fair  sample  of  those  in  the  btate,I  think  it  is  very 
proper  that  you  should  make  them  ''subjects  of  special  attention." 

I  don't  know  as  I  ean  famish  any  'striking'  instances  of  the  effects  produced  by  good 
oT  bad  school  houses,  and  perhaps  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  extract  a  remark  from 
my  report  to  the  town  in  this  connection.  ''There  has  been  but  very  little  improremeot 
made  on  the  school  houses  in  town  during  the  past  year,  but  I  have  learned  with  pleas- 
ure that  there  are  some  men  anong  us,  and  some  of  them  men  of  means,  who  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  a  hundred  dollars  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  neat  and  commodious 
school  house,  and  in  furnishing  the  necessary  grounds  and  fixtures,  such  as  would  aid 
the  teacher  in  drawing  out  some  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  would  benefit 
their  children  more  than  it  would  if  it  was  to  be  divided  among  them  after  they  have 
grown  up  without  these  advanti^es,  and  I  apprehend  that  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
this  town  when  this  belief  shall  become  universal. 

I  should  not  be  in  favor  of  paying  the  expenses  of  boarding  the  teachers  by  a  tax 
on  the  Grand  List  because  I  believe  that  it  will  be  belter  for  a  part  of  them  to  continue 
to  board  around.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  taken  the  unpopular  side  of  this  question, 
and  I  admit  that  there  is  always  some  inconvenience  connected  with  it,  and  that  it  may 
not  always  be  best;  but  the  earnest  teacher  whose  mind  is  absorbed  in  his  businecs,  will 
find  advantage  as  well  as  disadvantages  connected  with  it,  and  it  eertainly  is  an  advan- 
tage to  some  of  our  poorer  districts  to  board  their  teacher  in  this  way. 

NEWSLL  BIGBLOW,  Scewc 


Our  school  houses  in  several  cases  are  so  illy  constructed  and  afford  so  poor  protection 
from  the  indcmeneies  of  the  weather,  that  many  email, feeble  children  are  obli^d  to  stay 
away  from  a  school  during  the  cold  days  of  winter.  The  school  houses  in  this  town  are, 
without  exception,  iigndidously  located,  and  entirely  destitute  of  ornamental  grounds, 
while  they  are  furnished  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  influence  upon  the  minds  of  children,  prooecding  firam 
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■aoh  oirenmstanoeSfiB  extremely  unfayorable,and  I  am  confident  that  much  of  the  roagh- 
ne«  of  oharaoter, which  children  attending  district  schools  nsua]!/  exhibit,  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  nide*and  uncomely  appearance' of  our  school  houses,  that  an 
improyement  in  the  latter  would  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  former. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  wherein  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
young  persons  are  sensibly  affected  by  external  appearances  of  beauty  and  deformity ,  and 
if  it  ^  possible  to  introduce  a  better  system  than  now  exists  of  building,  locating  and 
furnishing,  school  houses,  no  reasonable  means  of  efiteoting  such  an  object  ought  to  be 
oyerlooked  or  neglected. 

Of  the  justice  of  defraying  the  entire  expenses  of  schools  upon  the  Grand  List,  I  do 
not  entertain  the  least  possible  doubt ;  it  involves  the  correct  principle  upon  which 
all  institutions  of  public  utility  tught  to  be  sustained.  But  I  fear  that  the  people 
would  not  so  far  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement,  as  to  make  a  very  liberal  use  of  its 
advantages* 

Yon  are  aware  that  in  many  communities,  ''public  opinion"  upon  the  matter  of  ed- 
ucation IB  made  up  of  many  false  and  fallacious  notions  of  economy,  and  worse  than  all, 
of  the  most  illiberal  and  unintelligent  views  of  our  educational  and  social  in- 
terests. • 

But  in  spite  of  such  unworthy  sentiments,so  widely  diffused  among  our  people,  an 
experiment  on  the  plan  proposed  is  well  worth  a  trial,  and  I  am  willing  to  recommend  it 
as  a  subject  of  Legislation. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  public 
money  in  this  town. 

The  funds  are  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools  duiing  the  year 
preceding  the  division ;  so  that  there  is  never  anything  in  our  treasury  to  support  the 
sohools  the  year  following;  as  a  consequence  teachers  are  compelled  to  wait  for  a  long 
time  before  receiving  their  wages  and  the  inconvenience  thus  produced  is  by  no  means 
small.  • 

n.  L.  FLAGG,  Waterville. 


So  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  that  which  is  most  needed  in  our  schools  at  present,   to 
make  them  efficient,  and  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  them,  is  good  order.    Many  of 
our  sohools  are  sadly  deficient  in  that  respect.    It  has  been  said  that  order  was  Heaven's 
first  law,  and  without  it  a  school  becomes  worthless.      The  next  thing  most  needed  is 
better  school  houses  conveniently  furnished. 

Our  school  houses  are  generally  too  small,  the  walls  of  the  school  room  are  too  low, 
an4  many  of  them  are  either  very  badly  ventilated  or  not  ventilated  at  all.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  air  in  the  school  room  soon  becomes  poisoned  each  day,  by  the  exhalations 
Irom  the  lungs  of  the  8chclar,the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  scholars  dull  and  stupid, 
with  a  disinclination  to  study.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
of  any  one  to  be  active. 

It  Is  well  known  that  air  that  has  been  breathed  over  a  few  times,  (3  or  4  I  thick,) 
will  not  sustain  life.  Hence  the  breathing  it  over  a  second  time  must  have  a  very  dis- 
tressing effect  upon  the  system. 

With  regard  to  the  support  of  schools  it  is  my  settled  opinion  that  their  entire 
expense  should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List.  I  believe  that  justice  to  all, 
demands  that  they  should  be  supported  in  that  way. 

There  are  probably  20  scholars  in  this  town  that  miist  necessarily  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  school  if  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  school  was  to  be  defrayed 
on  the  scholar,  tiiough  the  tax  might  be  light. 

E.  P.  FAIRMAN,  Wolcott, 


Our  sohools  for  the  past  year  were  reported  as  very  good,  with  a  few  interruptions 
from  changing  teachers.  I  think  the  good  effects  of  our  school  law  are  beginning  to  be 
manifested  in  an  increase  of  interest  generally  in  everything  that  concerns  our  schools. 
More  pains  are  taken  in  obtaining  good  teachers.  School  meetings  are  better  attended. 
The  Superintendent's  report  to  the  town  is  becoming  a  matter  of  more  interest.  Schools 
are  visited  more.  Teachers  are  qualifying  themselves  better,and,a8  a  conseqnence,are 
receiving  better  compensation  for  their  services. 

As  for  our  school  houses  we  have  some  six  or  seven  very  good  ones.      But  one  of 
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these  is  located  badlj,  being  a  few  rods  from,  and  sitaaied  so  that  the  soholan  can  ha^e 
a  good  view  of,  a  store.  And  from  obseiration  should  jndge  that  it  affeeted  the  school 
yerj  nnfsyorablj.  Then  we  have  six  more  that  are  the  wofst  kind  of  houses,  being 
neither  very  poor  or  yeiy  good,  unpleasantly  located,  surrounded  by  little  or  no  yards, 
no  shade  trees,  bnilt'Cheap;  consequently  they  are  cold  in  winter,  and  unpleasant  in 
summer,  and  we  mnst  expect  that  the  scholars  will  partake  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
the  place.  DistrictB  with  this  kind  of  house  need  to  be  reminded  and  think  of  the  many 
evil  consequences  that  result  from  confining  their  scholars  in  these  unpleasant,  nnoom- 
fortaUe,bnt  not  very  poor  houses,  that  are  unfit  to  be  odled  by  the  name  of  houf e.  Srer 
in  my  visiti  at  one  of  these  housee  in  the  winter,  there  has  been  a  unirersal  complaint 
of  colds,  so  much  so  as  to  materially  hurt  the  appearance  of  the  school,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injured  constitutions,  and  the  seeds  of  that  fell  djpease,  consumption,  which  are 
the  result  of  these  continued  colds. 

A.  8.  ALLTS,  BrookMd, 


Our  school  houses  are  quite  comfortable,  or  at  least,  in  much  better  condition  than 
they  were  a  few  years  Binoe,and  as  the  nuerest  in  the  su  bject  of  common  schools  increases 
the  condition  of  our  school  houses  is  improved,  and  many  of  our  poorest  honies  hare 
been  pulled  down,  and  new  and  oonyeniently  arranged  ones  ha^e  been  eoostructed, 
and  yet  we  have  none  that  can  be  called  very  good,  and  on  the  other  hand  none  vtry 
bmd. 

I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  condition  of  our  schools  has  been  greatly  im  • 
proved  during  the  last  two  years — ^more  particularly  during  the  last  school  year,a  greater 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  teacher,a  growing  interest  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  parents, 
and  all  seem  inclined  to  give  the  new  law  (in  referenccfto  common  schools)  a&ir  trial,and 
though  many  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  its  strict  fulfilment,it  is  hoped  thai  means  will 
be  devised  by  which  these  difileulties  will  be  removed,  and  the  way  be  opened  for  ita  full 
operation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  might  be  just  and  expedient  iu  many  of  our  larg- 
est and  most  wealthy  districts,  to  support  their  schools  entirely  upon  the  Grand  list, 
in  many  of  our  small  and  poorer  disbicts,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  (i.  e. 
If  I  get  the  right  idea  of  the  proposed  suggestion,  which  I  supposed  anticipated  doing 
away  with  the  |ni6liie  money  now  £vided  by  the  scholar)  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be 
burdensome  to  the  smaller  districts,  while  in  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  ones,  schools 
oould  be  supported  by  a  very  small  tax  upon  the  Grand  List;  and  I  honesUy  think  that 
the  expense  would  not  be  so  uniform  as  it  is  under  the  present  method,  while  upon  the 
other  hand,  were  the  schools  to  be  supported  entirely  upon  the  scholar,  they  would  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  poorer  portion  of  our  citisens. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  our  common  schools  to  educate  the  masses,  and  we  should 
have  a  system  of  common  schools  that  will  secure  uniform  facilities  to  both  ridi  and  poor, 
and  when  we  enjoy  such  a  system  a  new  era  will  have  commenced  in  the  educational  in- 
terests of  Vermont. 

The  aver^  attendance  of  scholars  has  been  larger  during  the  past  year  than  for- 
merly, which  is  owing  to  the  manner  of  dividing  the  public  money;  parents  have  seemed 
quite  anxious  to  have  their  children  in  school  for  the  above  reason. 

I  will  add  in  dosing,  that  I  have  spent  much  time  and  labor  during  the  past  year  in 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools — and  have  eiyoyvd  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  teachers,  parents,  and  citisens  generally,  and  a  very  decided  improvement 
has  been  made  by  the  schools. 

A  great  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  public,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  give 
the  new  school  law  a  &ir  trial,  and  are  fully  persuaded  that  if  faithfully  carried  into  ef- 
fect, it  will  secure  the  best  interests  of  education  in  our  beloved  State. 

FRANK  U.  ROBERTS,  Chdsta. 


School  Honses^their  construction,  location,  furniture  and  surroundings,  4«.,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  proper  physical,moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  scholars.  I  think  that 
parents  and  guardians  are  sadly  indifferent  in  this  respect.  Many  of  them  think  ^^^  if 
they  only  send  their  scholars  to  school,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  school  house 
may  be,  their  duty  is  discharged. 
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The  sending  of  children  to  school  ia  but  one  daty  among  many  devolTing  upon  pa- 
rents and  guardians.  According  to  my  obsenration  it  is  very  poor  economy  for  school 
districts  to  spend  any  portion  of  the  school  money  in  school  houses  so  miserably  poor 
thAt  the  ehil(&en  do  not  derive  one  half  the  benefit  from  it,  that  they  otherwise  would. 
Beside  this  they  subject  their  children  to  endure  constant  suffering  while  at  school,  and 
the  exposure  of  their  health. 

In  short,  I  think  the  school  houses  should  not  suffer,  in  comparison  (to  say  the  least) 
with  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  districts,  either  in  arrangement  and  oouTenience  within, 
or  order  and  neatness  without.  Make  the  school  house  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  you 
do  much  towards  increasing  the  interest  of  children  to  acquire  knowledge.  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  why  a  school  house  should  not  bo  as  taateUdlj  finished  and  ftirnished  as  pri- 
vate dwellings,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  say  this  for  the  school  houses  of  Oorinth. 
We  have  some  very  good  ones,  but  the  majority  are  rather  hard,  not  by,  any  means  what 
they  should  be.     "A  great  awakening  is  needed  in  this  matter." 

As  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  defraying  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  by  a 
tax  on  the  Grand  List,  I  could  say  in  answer  t^at  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  our 
schools  would  be  much  improved,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  raised,  by  defraying  the 
entire  expense  of  our  schools  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  to  be  paid  in  money,— except 
sometimes  small  districts  would  be  more  benefited  to  practice  the  old  system  of  boarding 
**  arouifd,"  as  they  might  have  more  length  of  school. 

From  observation  I  have  found  that  in  those  districts  wheie  they  support  a  part  of 
the  expense  upon  the  scholar,  the  result  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  trouble  and  mu9h 
damage  to  the  school. 

To  illustrate,  a  few  schools  in  town  provide  fuel  upon  the  scholar,  the  oonsequence  is 
they  are  very  poorly  furnished,  both  in  quantit^f  and  ^uo/tly. 

I  have  known  several  instances  of  schools  being  stopped  during  the  past  winter  until 
fuel  oould  be  procured.    Those  schools  eould  not  be  otherwise  than  damaged. 

The  statute  regards  the  same  qualifications  to  be  necessary  for  every  teacher,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  size  or  condition  of  the  school  may  be.  This  may  be  for  the  best  in  the  liurge 
towns  and  villages;  but  in  country  towns,  like  many  in  our  county,  it  seems  to  me  not 
as  it  should  be.  No  two  of  our  school  distriets  are  alike  in  number,  age,  or  advanoement 
of  the  scholars ;  and  many  teachers  who  would  prove  acceptable  and  highly  suo- 
cessful  in  some  districts,  would  prove  utter  fiBiilures  in  others.  To  illustrate.  No.  lb 
laige,  fifty  or  more  scholars,  and  many  of  them  advanced.  No.  2  has  but  6  or  8  small 
scholars.  The  law  makes  no  difference  between  teachers  in  No.  1  and  No.  2  as  to  qualifi- 
cations. This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  £  think  Superintendents  should  have  authority  to 
grant  certificates  as  they  may  deem  it  best  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school  under  consid- 
eration. I  would  therefore  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Bducatlon, 
the  propriety  of  so  altering  that  section  of  the  school  law  of  1868,  (relating  to  the  ex- 
amination of  school  teachers  and  granting  of  certificates  by  Superintendents,)  as  to  give 
Superintendents  authority  to  issue  certificates  to  candidates,  to  teach  in  one  spiBcified  dis- 
triet  for  one  term,  or  during  the  year,  as  they  may  think  the  best  interests  of  edueation 
in  the  town  require.  The  proposed  method  has  been  adopted  in  Maine,  and  some  other 
States,  I  believe,  and  has  operated  very  beneficially  where  it  has  been  tried. 

H.  H.  GILLETT,  Corinth. 


The  school  houses  in  this  town  will  average  as  good  and  perhaps  better  than  those  in 
the  towns  around  us.  We  have  no  very  remarkably  good  ones,  nor  any  vexy  specially 
bad  ones. 

Yet  they  nearly  all  lack  that  convenient  arrangement  and  tasty  finish,  that  is  so  de- 
sirable for  a  room  where  the  children  are  forming  habits  for  a  life  time.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  land  in  Fairlee  is  so  valuable  that  enough  of  it  cannot  be  purchased  upon 
which  to  set  a  school  house.  All  but  two  of  our  school  houses  stand  either  upon  the  line 
of  highway,  or  within  Its  limits.  We  hope  that  before  another  school  house  is  built  in 
town,  the  land  will  depreciate  in  value,  or  the  people  increase  in  magnanimity>  so  that  a 
site  may  be  purchased  large  enough  so  that  not  only  the  projecting  eaves  may  not  encroach 
upon  the  highway,  but  that  there  may  be  an  ample  yard,  with  trees  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  and  shelter  the  scholars  from  the  seardiing  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer 
and  the  cold  blasts  of  winter. 

Shall  the  whole  expense  of  our  schools  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  ? 
This  I  regard  as  the  true  principle,  and  the  sooner  it  is  put  in  practice  the  better;  most 
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of  the  difltriotfl  in  thii  Tieinity  defray  aii  of  the  expense  of  the  schools,  except  the  board 
of  the  teaehen,  in  this  waj. 

This  requiring  teachers  to  board  around  is  a  relic  of  the  dark  age*  and  it  is  high  time 
it  was  laid  aside  with  its  eotemporaries. 

It  has  in  a  few  instances  within  mj  knowledge  deterred  parents  from  sending  their 
children  to  school.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  occur  ^here  families  are  large,  with  limited 
means  and  accommodations  for  boarding  the  teacher. 

JOHN  STRATTON,  FairUt. 


It  is  an  infallible  rule  in  this  town  that  the  best  schools  arc  in  connection  with  the 
most  ahry,  commodious  and  tasty  school  rooms.  In  District  No.  10,  they  built  a  new 
house  last  summer,  and  the  school  has  come  up  at  least  60  per  cent,  the  past  winter.  Also 
in  1(0.  6  they  built  a  fine  house  three  or  four  years  since,  and  although  before  its  erection, 
that  «chool  was  one  of  the  most  backward  in  town,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  adranoed. 

n.  W.  BURTON,  Newbury, 


I  regard  the  subject  above  suggested  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  which 
can  be  possibly  taken  in  the  improvement  of  our  common  school  system.  Vermont  fiurm- 
ers  at  the  present  time  are  doing  much  to  make  the  bams  and  sheds  for  their  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  as  warm  and  as  commodious  as  they  ten  possibly  be,  at  the  same  time 
often  painting  and  ornamenting  the  same  ;  this  is  all  commendable  and  praise-worthy, 
and  the  proprietor  is  induced  to  do  all  this  both  from  pecuniary  interest  and  well  estab- 
lished eoonomy  and  prudence.  There  also  seems  to  be  manifest^  an  almost  universal  in- 
terest in  making  and  repairing  out  buildings;  all  these  must  bo  modeled  from  the  best 
fashion  and  finished  and  decorated  in  the  best  and  most  approved  style.  The  varied 
strains  of  different  musical  instruments  salute  your  ear  from  every  village  and  hamlet, 
and  in  short  impnmtmetu  is  found  progressing  rapidly  in  all  business  departments  except 
the  department  of  common  schools;  and  the  improvements  therein  made  and  the  means 
for  producing  the  same  are  all  thoroughly  tested  for  the  production  of  the  desired  object, 
and  no  one  ignores  or  discards  the  idea,  or  mourns  over  the  expense.  The  farmer  says 
that  the  money  expended  in  making  his  house  and  bam  warm  and  comfortable  is  invested 
better  than  it  could  otherwise  be  and  all  at  once  admit  the  same  without  dispute  or 
doubt. 

But  the  subject  of  building  or  repairing  school  houses  seems  to  be  something  so  for- 
eign in  its  nature  as  to  require  little  or  no  attention.  That  subject  which  should  claim 
our  strongest  interest  and  receive  our  richest  support,  seems  to  be  too  often  forgotten, 
and  if  not  forgotten  is  seldom  spoken  of.  But  will  not  the  time  soon  come  when  this 
dark  cloud  of  moral  ignorance  and  degradation  will  pass  away,  leaving  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  our  common  school  system  in  its  various  departments,  the  purer  for  being 
BO  long  impregnated  with  moral  ignorance  and  heathenish  tradition  ?  The  State  is  in- 
curring a  great  expense  at  present  in  the  furnishing  of  Superintendents  for  the  many 
towns;  this  is  all  rery  well  calculated,  and  money  judiciously  expended,  provided  that 
Superintendents  would  carry  out  the  design  of  the  law;  but  this  is  not  done  in  only  a  few 
oases.  This  is  a  feature  m  the  law  that  must  be  attended  to,  and  that  strictly,  or  the 
whole  law  is  usless  and  the  whole  effort  dwarfed. 

I  mean  that  certificates  are  granted  in  many  eases  when  they  should  not  be.  In  this 
town  are  some  very  good  school  houses.  District  No.  3,  called  the  Cutter  Comer  District, 
has  the  best  school  house  in  town.  East  Orange  has  the  next  best.  District  No.  2  has 
a  new  house  well  finished.  The  before  mentioned  school  house  in  District  No.  3,  has 
window  blinds  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  eleganee  and  convenience  of  the  building. 
One  of  the  poorest  houses  in  town  is  found  in  Dis&ct  No.  1;  another  in  District  No.  ti. 
But  I  nnderstand  that  they  are  about  to  build  a  new  one  the  coming  summer.  District 
No.  3  pays  the  highest  wages  of  any  in  town — paying  in  winter  as  high  as  one  dollar  per 
day.  I  must  say  in  dosing  this  report  that  the  female  teachers  belon^g  to  this  town 
exhibited  a  noble  faculty  at  our  public  examination,  and  it  is  my  desire  Uiat  those  the 
best  qualified  for  teaching  should  do  the  teaching,  even  if  they  should  ask  10  or  15  dollars 
more  for  a  term  than  the  poorer  class  of  teachers.  I  suppose  you  understand  that  there 
is  a  great  diiSeienee  in  the  class  of  teachers  who  obtain  certificates. 

The  schools  in  this  town  have  shown  much  improvement  and  as  near  as  I  can  esti- 
mate I  see  nothing  to  discourage  the  enterprise,  but  everything  to  encourage  yon  on  to  a 
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aaooesflfal  and  abundant  harvest,  I  think  oar  sohoolBj  in  all  their  Tarioai  departments 
and  expenses,  should  be  supported  on  the  Grand  List  of  their  respeotiye  distriots.  It  is 
a  publio  enterprise  designed  to  uphold  our  present  interest,  and  tiie  prospeotiye  welfare 
of  unborn  generations. 

L.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Orange, 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

I  remark  there  are  twenty  school  houses  in  Randolph  and  twenty-two  schools  and  twen- 
ty-two teachers,  summer  and  winter.  Eight  of  the  school  houses  are  good  and  Uie  seats 
and  desks  well  arranged  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  District  schools,  five  of 
the  school  houses  are  old  and  dilapidated  and  the  seats  and  desks  inconveniently  arranged 
and  deikoed  and  badly  worn,  and  require  new  houses;  and  one  old  dilapidated  school 
house  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  new  commodious  house  is  being  erected  by  the 
district.  In  one  district  a  new  house  was  erected  last  summer,  and  in  another  district 
the  school  house  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  in  both  the  seats  and  desks  are  convenient- 
ly arranged  and  the  scholars  in  those  districts  made  great  proficiency  and  manifested 
much  pleasure  in  attending  school. 

The  last  two  years  that  I  have  been  Superintendent  my  observation  has  convinced 
mo  that  good,  well  and  conveniently  arranged  sehool  houses,  tend  much  to  the  pleasure, 
comfort  and  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  enable  teachers  to  communicate  instruction 
with  greater  facility  and  advantage;  while  poor  school  houses,  with  seats  and  d^ss  di- 
faced  and  inconveniently  arranged,  tend  to  discourage  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  and  do- 
minish  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the  scholars. 

The  experience  of  my  whole  life,  and  particularly  the  last  three  years  while  have  I 

been  Superintendent,  convinces  mo,  that  the  whole  expense  of  our  District  schools  should 

be  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List,  and  that  where  it  is  so  paid  parents,  and  those  having 

oiuu'ge  of  children,  are  more  likely  to  enforce  the  constant  and  regular  attendance  of 

children  in  the  schools. 

EDMUND  WESTON,  Randolph. 


The  above  is  as  perfect  as  possible  and  perhaps  it  is  all  in  that  regard  which  it  is  rea' 
eonable  to  expect,  this  being  the  first  working  under  the  law.  The  result,  at  best* 
can  be  no  more  than  approximations.  Yet  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  principles  and  to 
guide  in  future  action .  The  great  difficulty  with  us  is  the  insompetency  of  teachers, 
boarcely  does  there  come  along  one  who  is  properly  qualified  or  is  of  sufficient  age.  The 
standard  is  such  that  certificates  must  be  given,  yet  you  know  that  in  their  earlier  youth, 
obtaining  in  most  cases,  and  having  attained,  to  no  more  than  a  generalisation  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  things  they  propose  to  teach,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  do  in  their 
sehool  wnat  ought  to  be  done.  I  almost  shrink  from  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  there  is  upon  me  to  give  certificates  in  so  many  cases  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  withholden.  This  evil  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  course  of  judicious  and  kind 
but  persevering  action  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  administration  of 
this  most  important  work. 

In  our  good  town  of  Btrafibrd  there  is  but  one  school  house  upon  which  there  cannot 
be  applied  very  severe  criticism,  and  that  one  is  in  a  locality  as  undesirable  as  possible. 
A  carriage  road  is  entirely  around  it  and  close  up  to  it,  din  and  noise  all  about,  a  large 
portion  of  the  time. 

Our  people  seem  not  to  apprehend  the  principles  involved  in  this  matter;  probably 
every  school  house  in  town  is  used  for  fencing  a  field  as  fiur  as  it  goes.  Of  course  when 
scholars  come  out  of  the  house  they  step  into  the  highway.  • 

In  this  whole  thing  is  a  great  evil.  For  the  most  part  neither  parents  nor  teachers 
apprehend  the  inteUectual  elements  which  belong  to  this  case  and  hold  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  whole.  Parents  never  raise  the  question,  how  the  minds  of  their  child- 
ren learn  to  be  affected  by  this  or  that.  Nor  yet  do  teachers,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
neither  tho  one  nor  the  other  know  anything  of  the  matter.  Parents  provide  as  they 
would  for  their  cattle  just  a  place  to  put  their  children,  and  teachers  go  to  work  to  train 
them  as  to  train  wild  colts.    I  hope  to  live  to  see  this  whole  evil  in  some  measure  cor- 

reeted. 

SAMUEL  DELANO,  Straford, 
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There  is  no  doabt  but  there  ia  the  same  diffloulty  existing  in  this  town,  as  in  others, 
in  legnrd  to  school  houses.  As  a  general  thing,  our  sohool  houses  are  not  what  thej 
should  he.  In  the  first  place  they  are  too  small  and  not  adapted  to  the  oonTenienee  of 
our  sfiholars,  either  as  a  plaoe  hf  study  or  healthy  recreation.  Our  children  need  places 
thai  are  attraetiTe,  commodious,  and  such  as  will  induce  them  to  a  general  development 
both  of  their  physical  and  mental  faculties. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  town  should  make  an  effort  with  the  aid  that  the  State 
gives,  to  make  our  sohool  sjstem  as  good  if  not  better  than  any  other  State  in  New  Eng> 
land.  First  our  sohool  houses  must  be  remodelled,  they  must  be  attraetire  and  located 
in  sneh  places  as  will  always  draw  the  child,  and  make  him  think  there  is  something 
noble  for  \flm  in  getting  an  edueatton. 

It  is  my  opinion  tlukt  bad  school  houses  cause  a  great  lack  in  scholars  adTancing  rap- 
idly in  their  studies,  espeoially  among  large  scholars.  A  young  man  or  lady  in  this 
day,  looks  upon  anything  that  may  advanoe  the  weUare  of  eommunities  with  mveh 
pride,  and  it  is  a  satisfisetion  to  them  to  see  good  sohool  house8,and  it  is  with  shame  they 
riew  the  course  their  parents  take  in  district  schools. 

In  renrd  to  certificates  being  giveu  to  teachers,  there  is  much  complaint  on  aceount 
of  the  public  examination.  There  are  many  out  of  town  that  cannot  attend.  Now 
why  may  not  a  law  be  made  whereby  any  one  obt^ning  a  oertificate  at  the  public  exam- 
ination of  any  town  in  a  county,  it  may  suffice  for  any  town  in  the  oounty.  It  will  do 
away  with  much  inoonrenienoe  and  giro  general  satisfaction.  I  think  my  obserration 
has  brought  me  to  the  same  opinion. 

L.  U.  TABOR,  Topaham. 


The  schools  in  this  State  have  been  in  a  low  state  for  years  past,  and  they  are  now 
far  behind  the  times.  Some  of  the  school  houses  are  old,miserable,  dirty  hute;  and  all 
of  them  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  highway,  or  in  some  lone  by-place.  A  forbidding 
aspect  is  over  them  all. 

Teachers  that  eould  not  be  employed  elsewhere  have  oomo  here,  and  it  is  a  sort  of 
settled  law  that  the  districts  put  into  the  schools  whom  they  please,  some  relative  or 
friend,  when  they  can,  and  that  successful  or  not,  he  must  make  his  way  through,  and 
reeeive  the  public  money.  From  the  experience  I  have  bad  the  past  year  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  Supt.  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  law,wiU  not  be  sustained  by  the  majority.  How 
blind,  how  death  like  the  multitude  are  to  their  own  and  their  children's  interests  for 
time  and  eternity.  ^ 

When  we  oonsider  how  muoh  capital  is  involved  in  our  common  sohool  system,  how 
much  is  deponing  upon  our  common  schools  to  give  our  children  a  well  balanced  ehar- 
aeter,  and  fit  them  for  the  aetive  business  of  life,not  to  say  anything  about  their  eternal 
destinies;  we  can't  but  see  the  necessity  of  giving  our  school  laws  a  thorough  experiment. 
We  can't  but  feel  the  necessity  of  coming  up  to  the  great  business  of  educating 
our  children  thoroughly,and  for  this  purpose  of  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  helps  now 
put  into  our  hands.  While  capital  is  rapidly  accumulating  in  our 'country ;  while  almost 
every  man  is  making  new  outlays  in  improved  buildings  and  maeninery,  and  fkrming 
utensils,  most  surely  we  should  not  withhold  the  needed  increase  of  capital  in  regard  to 
our  common  schools.  The  best  of  school  houses  should  be  erected,  the  best  qualified 
teachers  should  be  employed,  the  best  selections  of  text  books  should  be  made,  and  the 
best  vigilance  should  be  maintained  over  our  schools,  then  we  may  expect  th«^  every 
sueeeeding  generation  will  grow  wiser,  and  the  golden  age  of  human  society  here  on 
earth  be  ushered  in,  and  thss  world  be  made  to  reflect  the  peaceful  image  of  heaven. 

JOS.  MABSH,  Tunbndye. 


In  respeet  to  the  best  method  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  schools,  I  have  but  one 
opinion.  I  think  the  interest  aooming  from  the  surplus  funds  should  be  used  so  long 
as  it  may  may  be  available,and  that  the  other  expenses  should  bed^rayed  by  a  tax  upon 
the  Orand  List.  Our  school  sjstem  is  a  State  institution,  and  should  be  sustained  by 
the  State,  and  the  people  of  each  town  should  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability.  If  the  state  were  to  neglect  this  duty  it  would  be  guilty  of  a  su- 
icidal net. 
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Fo^  how  long  would  »  free  goveriunent  stand  if  the  edaeation  of  the  people  wero 
neglected  ?  The  edaoation  of  children  cannot  be  trusted  safely  to  individual  enterprise. 
Some  families  would  see  to  the  education  of  their  children  and  others  would  neglect  it, 
from  indifferencei  or  inability. 

If  tiie  State  were  to  neglect  this  great  work,  the  church  would  doubtless  take  it  up ; 
but  it  would  probably  bo  done  by  denominations,  and  would  bscome  sectarian ;  while  it 
must  be  imperfectly  done  from  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  compulsory. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  school  houses  are  far  fVom  being  what  they  should  be. 
They  are  uniyersally  too  small,  and  are  badly  located,  generally  in  the  road,  without 
yards,  trees,  and  other  adomings.  They  are  not  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  the 
scholar.  We  have  not  one  school  house  such  as  it  should  be.  Our  school  houses  have  to 
be  built  within  a  few  years.  And  I  hope  that  some  plan  will  be  devised  that  will  ensure 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  with  suitable  surroundings. 

JOS.  FULLER,   Verthire. 


That  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  erection  of  good  and  commodious  Eohool  houses 
in  this  town  that  their  importanoe  demands.  There  is  not  a  good  yard  or  play  ground 
around  a  single  school  house  in  this  town« 

For  further  remarks  in  regard  to  this  subject  reference  can  be  had  to  my  printed 
report  which  I  have  svnt  you.  The  old  school  bouses  in  this  town  are  not  worth  200 
dollars. 

The  village  school  in  this  town  has  71  scholars  of  lawful  age;  the  average  attend- 
ance the  past  year  has  been  38.  If  the  school  had  been  supported  upon  the  Qrand  List 
entixely,  the  average  attendance  would  have  been  60  or  more.  Now  would  it  not  hejtut 
and  right  to  support  the  school  in  this  district  on  the  Grand  List  ?  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  all  the  schools  in  this  town  were  supported  on  the  Grand  List,  it  would  add 
much  to  their  usefulness,  but  the  people  at  this  time  are  not  willing  to  adopt  this 
system. 

IRA  B.  POPE,  Washington. 


During  a  few  years  past,  five  new  school  houses  have  boon  erected,  and  preparations 
are  making  for  building  two  more  this  season,  in  this  town.  The  effect  of  erecting  a  good. 
convenient  and  comfortable  sohool-house,  in  any  district,  is  twofold.  First,  it  increases  the 
interest  that  tiie  parents  have  in  the  success,  and  correct  habits  of  the  scholars ;  and 
when  the  parents  are  fully  interested  in  the  school,  they  can  do  more  for  its  prosperity 
than  the  best  of  teachers  could  do  unassisted. 

Second :  It  affects  favorably  the  scholars  themselves,  aside  from  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  increased  interest  of  the  parents.  If  we  select  any  habit  of  our  lives,  which  goes  to 
form  the  prominent  traits  of  our  character,  and  undertake  to  determine  the  date  of  its 
csommenoement,  ten  to  one  we  shall  find  that  it  had  its  origin  back  in  the  days  of  child- 
hood. 

That  the  tastes,  desires,  and  culture  of  maturer  years  depend  much  upon  the  asso- 
eiations  and  surroundings  of  childhood,  is  a  fact  evident  to  all.  Many  of  our  people  fully 
realise  that  a  hmne  arranged  with  due  regard  to  neatness,  order,  and  the  beautiful,  is  cal* 
culated  to  create  in  their  childz^n  those  tastes  which  will  eventually  lead  to  lives  of  re* 
finement.  Yet  there  are  majnj  ^ho  thot^h  possessing  homts  of  this  kindf  send  their  chil- 
dren, term  after  term,  to  a  school-house  entirely  innocent  of  any  surroundings  calculated 
to  form  ocrrect  tastes  in  the  scholars,  and  arranged  with  little  regard  to  convenience,  or 
even  comfort. 

That  school  houses  pleasantly  located,  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  tastefully  laid 
out  and  arranged,  well  constructed,  convenient,  elegant,  and  properly  furnished,  possess 
advantages  for  good  over  the  dilapidated,  cold,  and  cheerless  ones  so  numerous  in  our 
Stttte,  which  far  exceed  the  extra  expense  of  building,  is  a  fact  to  which  the  observation 
of  all  acquainted  with  our  schools  can  testify.  In  building  school  houses,  there  is  in  many 
eases  too  mndi  niggardness  in  raising  money  sufficient  to  defiray  the  expense  of  erecting, 
such  as  the  actual  wants  of  education  demand.  It  of  tea  happens  that  districts  vote  to 
raise  »  very  small  amount  of  money,  and  then  in  order  that  the  sum  raised  may  build  the 
house,  the  work  of  construction  is  slighted  in  every  possible  way.  After  such  a  house  is 
bailt,no  one  feels  satisfied  with  it.  or  takes  any  interest  in  caring  for  it.    No  one  is  will- 
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ng  to  own  it,  it  is  an  illegitim&te  affiur.    The  aoholan  partake  of  the  same  feelings  and 
take  no  pride  in  keeping  it  neat  and  free  from  eats  and  mars. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  new  honse  is  little  if  any  better  than  the  old  one,  torn  away 
to  give  place  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  where  districts  raise  money  enongh  to  build  a  good 
Aoawe,  and  are  faithful  in  its  oonstmotlon,  after  the  house  is  completed  all  feel  proud  of 
it.  Eaeh  feels  an  interest  in  it,  and  sees  to  it  that  it  is  not  abused  ;  and  the  house  remains 
good  for  many  years.  Directly  from  the  interest  in  the  house,  springs  an  increased  interest 
in  the  school ;  hence  reflexively  from  the  new  school  house  arises  that  much  needed  aid, 
parental  co-operation.  Hence,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  increased  advantages, 
for  mental  culture  and  for  the  formation  of  correct  tastes  and  habits,  the  good  house  is 
cheaper  than  the  poor  one. 

With  the  exception  of  two  districts  and  those  only  the  board,  the  whole  expense  of 
supportiog  schools  in  this  town  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List. 

Of  the  practical  working  of  supporting  a  sohool,  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar,  I  know 
but  little. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  howcTcr,  that  no  part  of  the  school  expenses,  should  be  upon  the 
scholar.  It  is  asserted,  that  a  tax  upon  the  scholar  for  the  support  of  school  would  act  as 
an  inducement  to  more  punctual  attendance,  and  lead  to  a  more  direct  and  personal 
interest. 

This  is  not  true.  A  person's  interest  in  schools  is  not  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  he  pays  for  their  support,  but  by  the  importance  he  attaches  to  education,  and  the 
influence  which  he  supposes  the  education  or  ignorance  of  the  masses  of  the  people  will 
have  upon  the  nation. 

The  proper  effort  on  this  point  is  to  teach  men  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  not 
an  iodiiridual  concern,  but  an  afiEikir  that  belongs  to  the  State,  and  certainly  considering  its 
importance,  it  is  not  unjust  that  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Scattered  over  ^e  State  there  are  many  men  too  poor  to  give  their  children  the 
benefits  of  a  common  school  education,  if  our  schools  were  supported  by  a  tax  on  the 
scholar  ;  certainly  these  children  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  educa- 
tion, for  under  our  present  system  either  ^ey,  or  their  descendants,  will  become  the  promi- 
nent men  and  women  of  the  State.  Superficialism  is  a  great  evil  in  our  schools,  a  ten- 
dency to  neglect  the  elementary  branches  and  hasten  to  the  higher.  Teachers  have  been  at 
fault  here,  leaving  the  district  school  poorly  qualified,  they  have  gone  to  the  Academies 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  teachers,  and  instead  of  taking  the  elementary 
studies,  and  becoming  proficient  in  them,  they  generally  take  up  the  higher  ;  and  being 
better  qualified  in  the  higher  than  the  lower,  they  introduce  them  into  the  common  schools. 
Scholars  leave  the  public  school,  too  young.  Most  Academies  are  vexy  deficient  in  practi- 
cal instruction,  hence  the  ground  work  of  an  education  should  be  obtained  in  the  public 
school. 

Teacher's  Institutes  are  assisting  our  teachers,  and  they  should  all  avail  themselves  of 
their  benefits. 

N.  SIMONS,  WiUiamstown. 


I  am  not  a  literary  man,  yet  the  people  of  Albany  have  seen  fit  to  make  me  Supt. 
of  common  schools,  an  offioe  of  more  importance  than  any  other  in  the  gift  of  the 
town.  We  are  a  farming  community  and  but  little  known  to  the  world.  Yet  as  to 
common  school  education  I  apprehend  but  a  few  towns  in  the  State  will  compete  with  us. 
The  new  school  law  meets  with  but  litUe  opposition.  And  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have 
a  little  information,  to  have  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Education  duly  appreciated.  I 
would  therefore  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  town,  respectfully  invite  you,  as  soon  as 
yon  can  make  it  convenient,  to  make  us  a  call  and  tell  us  all  about  the  new  law  and  the 
movements  that  are  now  being  made  throughout  the  State.  If  you  could  come  and  pay 
us  a  visit  and  give  us  a  little  explanation,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  of  great  senriee. 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  the  best  I  oould  during  the  last  year,  and  have  suooeeded  better 
than  I  expeeted;  and  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty  the  year  to  come.  It  is  a  great  work 
which  those  who  are  in  it  can  least  appreciate. 

I  send  you  my  report  from  which  you  may  leain  something  as  to  our  schools  and 
school  houses. 

I  find  the  character  of  our  schooTs  corresponds  very  much  with  the  character  of  our 
school  houses.  And  whenever  a  new  nhool  house  of  the  right  sort  has  been  ereeted,  a 
a  great  ohange  has  taken  place  for  the  better,  and  we  have  better  teaoherB  and  bettar 
nholars,  and  indeed  th«  whole  oommiuiity  teems  to  be  changed  for  the  better.      Moft  of 
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our  sohools  are  lapportadron  the  Grand  Llat,  whioli  I  think  is  the  right  way.     I  doab 
the  legality  of  a  tax  on  the  Boholar.    I  hardly  know  how  it  could  be  collected. 

GEO.  PUTNAM,  Albany, 


The  Regiflters  have  been  kept  better  than  I  expected,  for  the  first  year;  but  only 
two  have  been  perfectly  aooarate.  There  will  no  donbt  be  an  improvement  in  fatare 
years. 

The  number  of  tardy  marks  seems  large.  The  rule  given  to  the  teachers  was  to 
mark  tardy  all  who  did  not  answer  to  their  names  when  called,  and  to  call  the  roll  at 
precisely  9  A.M.  and  1  P.  M«  More  than  half  would  have  been  avoided,  by  not  mark- 
ing any  tardy,  who  were  ia  their  seats  one  minute  after  roll  call.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  village  and  centre  sohools.    Perfect  punctuaUty  is  my  motto. 

More  of  the  teachers  have  been  inexperienced  than  usual.  Six  never  taught  school 
before.  Two  of  the  new  teachers  succeeded  admirably.  Two  failed  very  much  in  gov- 
erning, one  of  whom  I  declined  to  license.  The  shools  have  as  a  general  thing  been 
well  managed,  and  have  been  very  useful. 

The  new  books  havebeen  introduced  into  most  of  the  sohools.  The  spelling  books 
has  been  well  liked. 

I  regret  that  the  History  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  introduced  as  one  of  the 
branches  required.  The  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont  should  by  all  means  be 
added  to  the  required  statutes.    I  hope  both  will  be. 

I  believe  the  new  law  has  few  opponents  in  this  town,  and  those  among  the  more 
ignorant. 

Algebra  is  quite  too  frequently  introduced  into  district  schools,  and  is  pursued  by 
many  who  have  but  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  I  hope  you  will  dis- 
countenance this  by  all  your  influence. 

Any  branches  of  Natural  History  would  be  vastly  more  useful.  Some  knowledge 
of  Geology,  Agriculture,  Botany  Ao.,  is  indispensable  to  every  one. 

Algebra  should  be  confined  to  the  higher  graded  schools  and  academies.  Many 
teachers  taAl  in  teaching  the  lower  branches  well,  from  the  preference  for  higher  branches 
not  required  by  law. 

The  Co.  Teachers'  Association  is  accomplishing  a  good  work.  I  intend  to  call  a 
meeting  of  it  in  June,  and  perhaps  in  August. 

Through  the  County  there  is  a  very  obvious  Increase  of  interest  in  the  schools — that 
interest  ought  to  be  indefinitely  increased,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be. 

S.  R.  HALL,  Browningtoiu 


From  my  observation  I  have  been  led  to  the  belief  that  there  is  on  that  interest 
felt  in  relation  to  common  schools  in  this  town  that  there  ought  to  be.  School  houses  are 
badly  located,  ill  contrived,and  poorly  furnished,  and  some  of  them  in  a  very  dilapidated 
oondition.  There  is  not  much  to  attract  youth  and  children  to  the  school  room  and  to 
interest  them  when  there.  Pleasantly  situated  houses,  well  ventilated  and  handsomely 
furnished,  and  surrounded  with  spacious  grounds,  must  have  a  very  happy  effiBct  upon 
the  youth,  and  children  who  attend  school,  physically,  morally  and  intellectually.  Too 
much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to  this  subject.  Many  scholars  after  attending 
sobool  a  few  months  in  a  poor,  old  school  house,  heated  almost  all  the  time  to  a  fever 
heat,with  no  means  of  venlilation,except  the  doors  and  windows,find  their  health  so  im- 
paired that  they  are  unable  to  pursue  their  studies  any  longer,and  perhaps  sicken  and  die. 
And  it  is  said  ''killed  by  hard  study,"  when  in  fact,  they  die  for  want  of  puro  air  in 
the  school  room.  If  like  begets  like,  then  purity,  neatness  and  order,  in  and  around  a 
school  room,  beget  purity,  neatness  and  order  in  the  pupils  ;  and  these  are  essential  for 
the  formation  of  good  character,  and  proper  development  of  the  intellectual  powers.  In 
my  oonnection  with  schools  and  teachers,  I  have  found  a  very  great  deficiency  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  reading,  and  Bnglish  Grammar. 

But  little  real  progress  can  be  expected  if  the  elementary  principles  of  any  sciences 
are  neglected,  but  if  these  are  thoroughly  understood, the  study  becomes  interesting,  and 
the  improvement  rapid.  The  system  of  graded  schools,  where  there  is  a  suflSicient  num- 
ber of  scholars,  cannot  be  toj  highly  commended. 

Schools  can  be  better  classed,  and  the  thought  of  "going  up  into  a  higher  gradojacta 
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as  a  Btifflolns  to  diligeaoe  and  good  deportment.    Teaohen  too,  haTing  fewer  olanes  to 
hear,  can  giro  more  attention  to  each,  and  thus  impart  more  thorough  instnetion. 

Qrad«l  sohooli  are  quite  oommon  in  Maine  (where  I  hare  formerly  resided)  and  the 
resnllB  are  very  gratifying  to  the  frienda  of  edneaUon. 

Schools  for  the  instmction  of  teachers  are  much  needed^for  teachers  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  teach,  and.how  to  gorem  a  school. 

Teachers'  Institutes  in  part  supply  this  demand,  but  the  time  $s  so  short,  that  it  does 
not  afford  all  the  opportunity  needed. 

Many  teachers  never  attend  these  oonvenUons, — it  will  cost  them  something,  and 
they  do  not  know  enough  to  appreciate  them. 

They  teach  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  in  the  winter  thai  will  p«jr.  Many 
districts  think  it  a  saving  to  the  district,  to  employ  low  priced  teachers.  This  is  bad 
policy,  as  competent  teachers  can  seldom  be  obtained  without  reasonable  eompewHon. 
It  will  be  tetter  to  raire  the  standard  for  the  qualification  of  teachers,  and  increase  their 
wages. 

DEXTER  WATERMAN,  Ckarlestom. 


School  houses  in  this  town  with  good  hard  wood  desks,  well  stained  and  vanished, 
are  in  a  much  better  state  of  preserration  than  other  houses  no  older,  but  less  nieely  fin- 
ished. 

The  subject  of  improvement  in  famishing  with  maps,  charts  and  globes,  and  of  or* 
namenting  the  grounds  around  the  school  house  was  discussed  in  some  of  Uie  distriots 
last  winter  at  the  teachers'  meetings. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  the  same  reasons  for  making  our  school  rooms  pleasant 
on  the  outside  and  inside,  that  there  are  for  thus  improving  our  cottage  homes^aad  that 
this  influence  will  be  felt  not  merely  in  the  greater  improvement  in  science,  but  in  the 
formation  of  correct  eharaoter. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  entire  expense  of  supporting  our  schools,  above  the  publie 
money,  should  be  raised  on  the  Grand  List  The  registers  diow  that  the  daily  attendanee 
in  this  town  is  greater  in  those  districts  which  raise  their  money  on  the  list,  and  pay  the 
higher  peroent^e  on  the  same. 

^  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  people  in  ibis  town  generally  approve  the  new  law. 
It  is  however  sustained,  I  believe,  in  all  its  essential  features,  in  every  district.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  too  much  machinery  about  it,  and  place  a  very  low  ertimate 
upon  the  value  of  the  statistics,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Board  to  gather  from  the 
register. 

There  are  those  otherwise  in  iavor  of  improvement,  who  seem,  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion, to  be  behind  the  times.  They  are  found  in  the  school  meeting,  voting  that  the 
teacher  board  *'  around  "  summer  and  winter,  health  and  usefulness  of  the  teacher  being  en« 
tirely  ignored ;  and  opposed  to  the  purchase  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  either  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  of  no  particular  benefit,  that  they  would 
soon  be  destroyed,  or  that  the  districts  have  no  right  to  make  appropriations  for  sueh 
purposes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  expense  of  board  to  be 
raised  by  direct  money  tax  and  making  "  a  boarding  around  tax  "  unocUeetable,  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  education  in  the  State,  and  a  great  blessing  to  the  targt  andrespee* 
table  class  of  oar  young  people  engaged  in  teaching.  If  there  ia  no  authority  for  dis- 
tricts now  to  make  appropriations  for  maps,  charts,  globes,  Ac,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
an  act  to  be  passed  giving  them  soch  authority.  Dictionaries  and  books  of  referenoe 
thould  also  be  included. 

CHARLES  A.  J.  MARSH,  Crafhbury. 


There  are  no  first  rate  school  houses  in  this  town  and  no  decidedly  poor  ones.  There  is,how- 
ever,  a  manifest  improvement  in  those  that  have  been  built  the  past  few  years,  eepeolally 
in  respect  to  the  arrsagement  and  finish  of  the  desks,  venUlation  and  regard  for  the  general 
oomfort  of  scholars.  But  the  greater  part  still  have  no  ventilation  at  aU,and  some  look  as 
as  thoagh  one  object  in  sending  scholars  to  school  was  to  learn  them  to  whittle.  The 
greatest  lack  of  judgment  is  displayed  in  locating  the  school  houses— many  of  them  being 
right  in  the  highway ^tjikd  no  provision  whatever  made  for  out-door  sports.  Children  must  have 
exeieise,  and  they  will  have  it,  and  if  room  is  noiprtnided  for  them  they  wiD  loAt  it.  They 
may  appropriate  the  neighboring  fields  to  themselves,  but  that  is  soon  prohibited  and 
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their  only  alternaiiFO  is  to  nee  the  highway,  and  thufl  they  are  often  exposed  to  danger, 
and  forever  making  a  deal  of  trouble  to  their  parents  from  playing  in  the  dirt.  With 
the  exception  of  two  districts  in  town,  no  proper  place  has  been  provided  for  play-gronnds. 
Soeh  short-sightedness  cannot  be  explained  away  on  any  principles  of  reason,  for  it  must 
be  apparent  to  evenr  reflecting  mind  that  where  there  is  an  appropriation  of  one  half  acre 
of  land  for  a  play-gronnd,  surrounded  with  a  neat  fence,  and  decorated  with  trees,  mak- 
ing it  like  nature  herself,  with  the  corresponding  improvements  of  the  school  house 
demanded  by  the  times — ^it  must  exert  a  controlling  influence  on  the  young  and  plastic 
mind.  The  exercises  oould  be  varied  daily  by  the  teacher,  by  drawing  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion firom  such  pleasant  surroundings,  and  receiving  such  lessons  by  the  scholars,  in  con- 
neetion  with  their  other  studies,  would  give  the  right  turn  to  the  first  germs  of  thought 
and  tend  to  enoble  and  liberalize  the  mind. 

The  new  school  law  is  now  in  successful  operation.  It  has  accomplished  much 
good  so  fSar,  and  it  is  likely  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  more,  if  the  friends  of  education 
are  careful  to  see  it  faithfully  carried  out. 

One  of  its  requirements  is  that  a  registry,  among  other  things,  of  the  number  of  ab- 
senoes  and  tardinesses  shall  be  kept,  so  that  at  the  close  of  school  this  register  presents  a 
daguerreotype  of  the  school.  If  any  of  you  have  taken  pains  to  look  into  the  school  reg- 
isters for  the  past  year,  you  must  have  observed  that  they  were  pretty  well  marked  up. 
An  absent  scholar  is  one  who  is  present  no  part  of  the  day.  A  tardy  scholar  one  who 
gets  to  school  any  where  from  nine  to  twelve  or  one  to  four  o'clock;  and  he  oftentimes 
makes  about  the  same  progress  in  his  studies  that  the  absent  scholar  does,  and  no  more. 
I  have  ascertained  an  approximation  to  the  number  of  instances  of  abbonces  and 
tardinesses  during  the  year,  and  they  amount  to  between  8  to  10,000  of  each  kind.  Hero 
is  a  great  evil  and  the  question  naturally  arises  who  is  responsible  for  it  ?  Is  the  teacher 
or  parent  ?  The  teacher  certainly  has  a  part  to  do  and  in  some  instances  the  mind  of  the 
child  may  be  so  waked  up,  that  he  will  not  require  any  urging  at  home  to  bo  at  school 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  commencement.  But  as  a  rule  the  scholar  should  lo  taught 
at  home,  (he  certainly  will  be  at  school,  for  tardy  scholars  are  annoying  to  teachers)  that 
it  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  be  punctual  as  it  is  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

Another  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  school 
books.  This  evil  is  growing  less  every  year,  and  if  proper  attention  were  given  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law,  it  would  soon  be  among  the  things  that  were.  The  Board  of 
kduoation  has  recommended  a  list  of  books  that  must  be  used  till  January,  1864,  so  that 
no  inconvenience  will  arise  from  the  frequent  changing  of  books,  when  these  shall  have 
been  introduced.  But  I  have  noticed  that  parents,  in  the  faoa  of  this,  have  purchased 
other  books  than  those  recommended — thus  subjecting  themselves  to  needless  expense  be- 
sides inereasing  the  number  of  classes.  In  one  district  in  town  during  tbe  past  winter, 
with  a  school  of  only  thirteen  scholars,  there  have  been  thirty-aix  dasses  ! 

But  a  heaver  charge  must  be  brought  against  parents,  and  that  is  their  neglect  to 
visit  schools. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  to  prove  the  duty  of  parents  in  this  respect  by  those  best 
qualified  to  yudge,  but  when  I  consider  the  apathetic  feeling  that  still  pervades  the  com- 
munity on  this  subject,  I  almost  despair  t&at  any  reform  can  be  effected,  where  it  seems 
to  me  the  greatest  reform  is  needed.  It  is  unaccountable  that  a  duty  so  plain,  that  so 
clearly  commends  itself  to  every  man's  reason,  in  regard  to  an  object  that  appeals  so  di- 
rectly to  everything  that  is  noble  and  patriotic  in  man,  should  be  passed  over  and  disre- 
garded as  a  matter  of  minor,  or  of  no  importance  whatever.  The  trouble  is,  parents 
Uiink  that  when  the  teacher  is  hired  and  the  children  got  off  to  school,  their  duty  is  done, 
when  the  truth  is,  it  is  only  well  begun.  An  equally  important  part  is  to  come.  The 
parent  should  not  feel  when  he  sees  his  child  off  to  school,  that  he  is  going  to  a  place 
where  the  graces  reign  in  perfection-that  the  teacher  knows  everything  and  the  scholars  are 
ready  to  learn  all  that's  good  and  reject  all  that's  evil — that  when  once  the  child  gets  in- 
to the  school-room  it  necessarily  follows  that  his  mind  will  be  properly  trained  and  disci- 
plined for  the  duties  of  life  and  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  consideration  of  high  and 
noble  purposes — that  he  is  going  from  a  world  where  tendencies  are  evil,  into  a  sphere 
where  the  heart  cannot  be  defil^,  where  no  bad  habits  can  be  contracted — that  every 
teaeher  is  apt  to  teach,  because  he  is  hired  as  such  and  will  properly  mould  the  mind  and 
fit  it  for  the  realities  of  life — in  short  that  merely  because  tbe  child  is  seen  off  to  school 
he  need  not  be  seen  or  thought  of  again,  till  school  is  out  and  that  you  can  dismiss  one 
care  f^om  your  mind.  Instead  of  dismissing  this  care,  it  should  be  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts,  and  all  others  subordinate  to  it,  till  you  have  ascertained  whether  or  not  your 
child  is  improving,  or  the  teacher  has  the  faculty  of  waking  up  the  mind,  and  his  influence 
healthful  and  pn^uotive  of  good. 

B,  A.  STEWART,  Derby, 
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As  to  the  workings  of  the  present  pUn  I  think  it  b  doing  well,  and  tending  towuds 
a  thorough  refonnation  in  oar  sohools.  I  think  the  general  plan  of  the  sehool  law  is 
good,  bnt  that  it  is  not  so  well  digested  and  matored  as  it  might  be,  and  probably  will  bc^ 
Our  most  intelligent  eitisens  like  the  working  of  our  s^ool  law.  But  those  who  do  not 
anderstaad  the  tendency  of  it  dislike  it  on  Mooont  of  the  little  trouble  it  makes  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  oompelling  district  eooun  it- 
tees  to  perform  their  duties  or  be  superseded,  in  less  time  than  one  year. 

Our  tesehers  are  not  as  efficient  as  we  ought  to  have.  I  hare  been  compelled  to  lieense 
those  who  lacked  qualifications,  for  went  of  better  ones.  Many  of  our  teaehers  do  not 
know  how  to  teeeh.    I  belieye  we  need  some  better  means  of  eduoating  teeehers  for  feecA- 

N.  CHENEY,  Glover. 


There  is  one  point  on  which  there  should  be  legislation,  and  that  is  the  dismissal  of 
a  large  ungoremable  scholar.  The  law,  if  there  is  really  any  on  this  point,  is  Teiy  gen* 
end  and  Tague,  so  much  so  that  meay  unge^emable  boys  and  their  parents  often  boast 
that  there  is  no  law  that  can  tarn  them  out  of  school  no  matter  how  they  may  act. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  two  or  three  large  boys  spoil  the  whole  sehool;  they 
are  the  means  of  closing  it  up  altogether  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  and 
thus  injure  not  only  themselyes  bnt  all  the  other  scholars  in  the  district  by  depriving 
them  of  seyeral  weeks  of  education. 

In  one  diitrict  in  this  town  the  last  winter,  two  such  boys  were  the  means  of  dosing 
the  school  after  it  had  kept  seven  weeks  out  of  thirteen.  This  is  too  bad;  and  therefore 
we  say  that  there  ought  to  be  more  legislation  on  this  point,  a  law  for  getting  rid  of  un- 
gOYcmable  scholars,  so  clear  and  so  pointed,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and  understand. 

Such  a  law  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  teachers  and  to  the  eause  of  education  in  our 
common  sohools  which  are  the  aeademies  and  colleges  of  the  great  masses  of  the  children 
of  our  citiMus.    Parents  ought  to  visit  more  frequently  our  schools,  and  then  they  would 
encourage  both  teaohet  and  taught.    In  this  respect  they  are  as  a  general  thing  very 
dilBci>'^nt» 

ti.  CAMPBELL.  Gretnsboro. 


In  regard  to  the  present  school  law  of  our  State  I  would  say,  that  it  was  at  first  re- 
esived  wi£  a  good  deU  of  prejudice  against  it,  but  that  prejudice  seeou  to  be  diminish- 
ing, and  many  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  it  are  now  favorably  disposed  towards  it.  I 
think,  however,  if  the  registers  were  made  returnable  to  the  town  Superintendent  instead 
of  the  town  Clerk,  we  should  be  much  more  likely  to  get  oorreet  answers] to  the  questions, 
especially  those  directed  to  the  district  clerks.  The  town  Clerk  and  Selectmen  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  matter  of  statistics,  but  considerable  labor  would  be  saved  to  the 
Superintendent  if  the  answers  were  always  properly  given. 

Whether  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to  try  to  change  the  law  in  this  respeet  at 
present,  is  a  question,  which  I  hope  yon  and  the  Board  will  consider,  before  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  school  houses,  the  most  that  I  have  to  say  is,  that  in  this 
town  we  are  lamentably  deficient.  There  is  not  a  good  school  house  in  town.  Some  are 
extremely  bad.  One  house  in  particular  has  so  loose  a  floor,  and  such  ill  constructed 
seats  and  benches,  that  anything  like  quiet  and  order  seems  impossible.  I  am  fully  of 
the  opinion  that  in  this  whole  section,  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  lack  more  than  in 
the  matter  of  school  houses. 

In  regard  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  schools 
by  a  tax  on  the  List,  I  can  only  express  my  opinion.  It  is  briefly  this.  Justice  and 
expediency  both  require  it.  I  have  never  regarded  the  education  of  children  as  a  per- 
sonal matter  with  the  parent  or  guardian  principally, but  as  a  matter  in  whieh  the  whole 
community  have  the  larger  interest.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent,  as  well 
as  punish  crime,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in  all  possible  ways,  and  to 
provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions;  it  follows,  as  the  principal  means 
to  these  ends,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  schools  as  free  as  possible  to  all 
its  children.  Let  every  citisen  be  obliged  to  pay  his  proportion  according  to  his  means, 
for  this  purpose,  and  he  will  be  more  likely  to  use  the  means  for  which  he  has  paid.  Fix 
it  so  that  a  person  shall  pay  the  sune  wheUier  he  sends  to  sehool  or  not,  and  he  will  be 
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less  likely  to  withdraw  his  ohildren  from  the  publio  school,  and  patronize  the  prirate 
one.  Bat  the  reasons  for  this  coarse  are  too  many  to  mention  here .  I  know  of  one  in- 
stance in  which  the  entire  expense  of  the  school  has  been  on  the  Grand  List  for  years, 
and  this  school  has  been  the  most  regalar  as  to  attendance,  permanency  of  teachers,  Ac, 
of  any  school  with  which  I  am  acqaainted. 

G.  A.  HINMAN,  Holland, 


I  regard  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Edacation,  to  make 
school  houses  the  subject  of  their  special  attention.  The  character  of  many  of  the 
buildings  now  recognized  and  assigned  for  school  houses  will  excite  the  astonishment  of  a 
future  generation, who  will  regard  the  existence  among  us,  of  such  structures,  for  school 
or  educational  purposes,  as  a  strange  lingering  relic  of  a  ruder  age.  The  condition  of 
some  of  these  buildings  is  actually  dangerous  to  health,  if  we  may  not  also  say  to  life. 
As  for  example — and  an  instance  of  the  kind  I  now  describe,  is  at  no  very  remote  dis- 
tance from  my  own  dwelling — where  the  celling  is  low,  the  school  room  small,  and  the 
stove  is  so  situated,  that  the  stove  pipe  runs  over  a  great  part  of  the  school,  about  two 
or  perhaps  nearly  three  foot  above  the  heads  of  the  pupils.  Is  it  not  cruelty  to  set  hot 
stove  pipes  thus  right  over  the  heads  of  children  in  school  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  ex- 
pect  that  they  should  be  either  healthful,  good  tempered,or  studious  ?  The  same  prin- 
siples  which  are  observed  in  the  building  of  colleges  and  churches,  should  guide  us  in 
the  construction  of  our  school  housss.  The  same  objects,  health,  comfort,  adaptation, 
and  elegance,  aimed  at  in  the  former,  should  in  their  appropriate  measure,  be  equally 
sought  for  and  secured,  in  the  latter. 

Wo  deal  ungenerously  and  unjustly  by  our  children,  and  by  ourselves,  if  we  fail  to 
do  so. 

The  paths  of  scholarship  are,  of  themselves  sufficiently  arduous  ;  let  nothing  be 
lacking  to  render  them  attractive. 

Besides,  the  elegance  or  rudeness  and  nncouthness  of  the  building,  its  appointments 
and  surroundings,  in  which  our  children  and  youth  spend  so  many  hours  a  day  for  suc- 
cessive weeks,  exercise  a  potent,  though  it  may  be  oftentimes  an  unobserved  and  always 
silent  influence,in  forming  their  tastes  and  manners  to  refinement  and  delicacy,or  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity. 

THOS.  BAYNB,  Irasbwgh, 


It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  that  portion  of  the  present  school  law,  which 
divides  a  portion  of  the  public  money  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  schol  - 
ars,  that  it  would  give  village  schools  an  advantage  over  the  small,  back  districts,  owing 
to  roads  being  so  poor  in  the  back  districts,  during  the  winter  term  of  school. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  figures  as  shown  us  by  teachers'  Registers  during  the  winter 
term.  District  No.  1,  (the  village  district,)  in  Lowell,  has  64  scholars  between  4  and  18 
who  have  attended  school  during  the  past  winter. 

Whole  number  of  days  attendance  in  10  weeks  2470.  Average  daily  attendance  43 
and  a  fraction  over.  Instances  of  tardiness  1084,  being  about  40  per  cent,of  the  whole 
number  of  days  attendance,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  a  fraction  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  No.  of  scholars  attending  school  during  the  winter. 

Now  I  will  take  District  No,  5,)  a  small  district  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  town,  among  the  mountains,  which  foots  up  as  follows  viz. :  Whole  number  of  sohol- 
are  between  4  and  18  attending  winter  school  for  the  same  time  of  district  No.  1  is  16; 
whole  number  of  days  attendance  730;  average  daily  attendance  13  3-11,  it  being  a  frac- 
tion above  80  per  cent  of  the  wholenumber  of  scholars  attending  school  in  said  district,  and 
10  per  cent  above  District  No.  1;  each  very  good  school  houses  and  teachers. 

In  relation  to  school  houses,  (with  the  exception  of  No.  1  and  5,  ours  are  miserable 
things,  being  low  posted,  patched  up,  dirty  things,  not  fit  to  be  called  school  houses,  nei- 
ther are  they  fit  for  sugar  houses  or  hog  pens,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  neat,  warm 
school  houses,  pleasantly  located,  well  furnished,  and  well  ventilated,  there  would  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  progress  of  our  scholars,  because  with  our  old  open  school 
houses  it  takes  a  good  part  of  the  forenoon  of  every  cold  day  to  get  them  comfortable  so 
that  the  scholars  can  study;  for  a  scholar  cannot  make  any  progress,  who  sits  ehi?ering 
in  his  seat;  neither  can  they  when  huddled  together  around  an  old  rickety  stove;  but  I 
am  in  hopes  that  there  are  better  days  coming.    I  think  if  parents  could  be  compelled  to 
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go  to  school.  Mine  of  our  oold  winter  days,  and  sit  with  their  ehildren,  thej  wovld  go 
about  improying  their  eohool  houses,  but  thej  do  not  go.  The  returns  show  veiy  fisw 
parents'  names,  who  have  visited  the  schools  in  town  during  the  past  winter. 

A.  J.  DODGE,  LmMiL 


It  is  geuerallj  conceded  to  be  a  fact  at  the  present  day  that  men  expect  and  in  most 
cases  reoeire  a  fair  equiyalent  for  their  money.  But  in  regard  to  schools  there  is  an 
almost  uniTorsal  lack  of  interest.  Taxes  are  raised  and  money  expended,  and  children 
huddled  by  fifties  and  sometimes  by  hundreds  into  a  small  and  dirty  school  room,  without 
ever  seeing  the  cheering  faces  of  tiieir  parents  there,  who  almost  idolize  Uiem  at  home. 
How  can  those  parents  judge  of  the  qualifioations  of  that  teacher  in  whose  hands  is 
placed  those  young  and  tender  minds,  minds  that  will  doFelop  according  to  the  manner 
instruction  is  imparted,  without  visitiog  that  school,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
moral  principles  of  that  teacher,  and  the  example  set  before  those  pupUs.  How  much 
society  owes  of  its  good  or  bad  qualities  to  the  teachers  of  district  schools  !  Good  exam- 
ple and  a  judicious  course  of  training  will  ever  be  yisited  with  good  results.  While  a 
rererse  course  of  training  will  bring  forth  briers  and  thistles  to  burden  society  for  years 
far  in  the  future.  Now  the  great  question  is  how  to  make  parents  more  interested  in 
the  manner  in  which  district  scbools  are  managed.  And  I  know  of  no  better  way  than 
by  agitating  the  leading  questions. 

How  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  worse  than  thrown  away  within  our  own  State 
in  erery  year,  by  trying  t>  sustain  a  school  in  a  house,  where  our  farmers  would  baidly 
think  of  sheltering  horses  or  swine.  How  lamentable  the  refleotion  that  men  have 
become  so  stupid  oonoeming  those  matters  which  most  intimately  concern  the  future 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation;  and  the  only  way  to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  aot  upon 
these  great  questions  is  to  throw  before  them  the  startling  truths  for  which  the  eanae  of 
education  has  been  suffering  since  Vermont  came  into  being  as  a  State. 

J.  M.  BARTLBTT,  Morgan, 


I  think  but  few  of  the  districts  have  complied  with  the  law  as  to  Registers  so  as  to 
be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  public  money. 

The  teachers  have  generally  done  their  duty  but  district  clerks  in  over  half   the 
districts  failed  to  lodge  them  with  the  Town  Clerk,and  there  is  no  filing  or  any  showing 
when  they  came  into  his  hands.    The  money  was  divided  without  regard  to  any  such 
failure. 

The  school  houses  in  this  town  arc  about  on  an  average  with  other  towns,  some  good, 
and  some  decidedly  poor* 

A.  D.  BATSS,  Aetpporf. 


In  attending  to  my  duties  as  Supt.  in  the  supervision  of  schools  in  town  the  past 
year,  I  did  not  find  them  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  I  oould  have  wished.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  reasons  are  simply  these. 

1st.  The  school  rooms  are  not  what  tiiey  should  be,  some  of  them  at  least  Most 
of  them  are  small,  illy  oonstructed,  poorly  ventilated,  built  without  the  least  regard  to 
beauty  of  style  or  convenience.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  in  every  way  at- 
tractive. They  should  be  large  and  commodious.  Every  part  both  without  and  within 
should   be  attractive. 

2d.  I  found  a  most  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  Prudential  Oommit- 
tees  in  the  supervision  of  schools.  R^rents  (I  should  judge  from  appearances)  suppose 
when  they  bid  their  children  to  leave  for  school  that  their  task  had  found  an  end.  And 
so  with  Pruden^al  Committees;  when  they  have  engaged  a  teacher,  and  have  given  hin 
information  in  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  school  house,  they  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  their  office.  This  listiessness  on  the  part  of  parenu 
and  Prudential  Committees  throws  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  in  our 
chools. 

L.  C.  MOOBS,  Troy. 
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Yon  invite  the  expression  of  mj  views  in  reference  to  the  effeots  prodaeed  hj  well 
constmoted,  Ao.,  school  houses.  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion  from  any  knowledge  I 
have  of  snoh  houses,  as  we  have  none  in  this  vicinity,  but  I  am  certain  that  such  houses 
would  aid  materially  in  the  *'  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  our  child* 
ren."  Our  school  houses  in  this  town  and  nearly  all  I  ever  saw,  are  quite  too  small  and 
not  well  ventilated;  many  of  them  are  mere  pens  destitute  of  comfort  or  convenience. 
And  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  expense  requisite  for  building  such  houses  as 
yon  have  described  would,  be  money  well  laid  out. 

I  suppose  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  better  educated  any  community  becomes, 
the  more  valuable  and  secure  property  becomes;  this  being  the  ease,  I  can  see  no  injus- 
tice in  taxing  property  for  its  own  benefit.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  poor  man  with  a 
large  family  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  educating  his  children.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  our  schools  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List. 

I  will  venture  a  saggestion  in  relation  to  school  districts.  I  think  our  districts  are 
generally  very  much  too  small.  The  expenses  of  our  schools  are  much  increased  by 
building  so  many  school  houses  and  paying  so  many  teachers;  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  fewer  and  better  houses  and  teachers. 

I  will  add  a  remark  about  the  number  of  corporal  punishments  in  the  s:hools  in  this 
town  the  past  year.  Forty-six  of  those  reported  occurred  in  ooe  district  during  one  term 
of  nhool.  In  some  of  the  districts  there  was  none,  and  1  think  our  schools  were  better 
governed  and  are  more  successful  where  it  is  used  but  seldom. 

D.  P.  BOYNTON,  WatJUld, 


The  Centre  (or  Village  District)  loses  $15  of  public  money  by  the  new  mode  of  dis- 
iribntion  of  public  money,  and  this,  I  think,  will  generally  be  found  true. 

Three  prizes  were  also  offered  by  myself  for  the  three  best  spellers  in  town,  which 
was  decided  by  a  town  spelling  school. 

This,  I  think,  conduced  very  much  to  improve  the  school.  The  plan  was  to  have  all 
spell  until  there  were  three  who  should  stand  before  ail  others  in  having  avoided  mis- 
takes and  in  relation  to  each  other  as  Ist,  2d  and  3d. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  reported  no  corporal  punishments,  when  I  happened  to 
know  to  the  contrary, 

EBENEZER  SXITH,  Benson, 


This  is  the  first  year  that  I  have  been  Superintendent  and  in  place  of  making  re- 
marks from  my  inexperience  on  the  subject  of  school  houses,  I  will  leave  that  subject  to 
others,  simply  saying  that  in  my  judgment  there  is  but  one  district  in  town  to  which  its 
school  house  is  not  a  disgrace,  and  that  district  has  no  school  house  at  all, 

J.  D.  8KLDEN«  Brandon. 


In  regard  to  supporting  schools  my  experience  proves  that  the  entire  expense  should 
be  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List.  The  other  method  in  this  town  has  proved  a  failure.  There 
are  many  large  families  who  have  all  they  can  do  to  earn  their  bread.  If  they  are  taxed, 
their  obildren  will  not  go  to  school.  Injustice  is  done  to  the  children  and  the  schools 
fail  of  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed  in  a  free  State.  A  tax  to  support  schools  on 
the  Grand  List  is  democratic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  one  great  need  that  is  felt  in  this  town,  and  that  is  teachers  trained  and 
qualified  for  the  business  of  teaching  our  common  schools. 

A  good  teacher  who  loves  his  business,  qualified  in  heart  and  mind,  is  a  most  preo- 
ions  gift  to  any  community.  'Will  not  the  time  soun  come  when  our  young  men  and  wo- 
men can  afford  to  spend  as  much  time  in  fitting  themselves  for  teaching  the  common 
sohool  as  the  lawyer,  physician  or  clergymen  ? 

Is  not  the  profession  of  teaching  as  important  to  the  individual  and  the  State  as 
either  of  these  other  professions  ?  . 

The  workings  of  the  present  sohool  law  have  been  successful.  It  has,  by  the  seal  of 
its  IHends,  awakened  a  new  interest  in  common  schools  in  this  town.    All  that  is  needed 
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to  eury  out  eommon  lebools  to  f  he  htgbest  point  of  perfeotion  is  to  begin  with  them  ai 
we  find  them,  snd  infiue  ne^r  power  into  them  by  jadioioiu,  persistent  and  faithlnl  work* 

H.  P.  CUITINa,  Ciuaaom. 


The  new  sebool  law  has  gained  gronnd  with  some,  while  with  others  "  it  is  more 
ironble  than  profit,"  bat  in  ali  oases  of  this  kind,  objections  are  from  jnst  the  persons 
who  nerer  lift  a  finger  for  anything  either  pnblio  or  private,  unless  thero  is  an  immedi- 
ate prospect  of /iii/ returns  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  most  of  the  districts  through  the 
winter  (out  disuiets  in  particular)  there  was  gencrsl  f^ult  found  with  the  new  method  of 
diyiding  the  public  money,  from  the  expectation  that  the  village  schools,  by  employing 
oztra  teachers  and  their  great  oonvenience  of  getting  to  school,  and  the  appforance  of  a 
fall  attendance  of  all  the  scholars,  that  they  would  get  '*  nearly  double  if  not  more  than 
their  usual  share,"  but  in  making  my  report  at  the  annual  March  meeting  [  visited  all 
the  registers  and  cop'ed  from  them  in  my  report,  the .  whole  and  average  attendance  in 
each  and  all  the  schools  in  town,  for  both  summer  and  wintAr  schools,  and  the  general  av- 
erage for  the  year,  also  the  number  of  scholars  as  reported  by  the  district  schools  which 
showed  them  that  the  out  districts,  with  but  one  exception,  (and  that  made  up  in  part  of 
Irish  families)  were  gainers  instead  of  losers  under  the  new  law,  since  which  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  fisbvor  of  the  new  law  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  judge  by  conversing  with  the  different  inhabitants. 

In  regard  to  school  houses  and  out  buildings.  Danby  is  not  in  advance  of  other 
towns  in  the  State,  except  in  one  or  two  districts  at  most,  there  being  two  really  good 
school  houses  with  proper  out  buildings,  but  both  are  deficient  in  yards  properly  fenced 
In.  Yet  those  two  districts  show  marked  effects  of  good  and  well  arranged  houses  in  pro- 
gress and  behaviour  of  the  scholars,  whUer  on  my  visits  the  past  winter  at  other  schools 
in  town,  held  in  miserable  old  shells,  which  the  inhabitants  would  hardly  disgrace  their 
cattle  by  keeping  them  in  over  night,  **  but  will  answer  for  a  school,''  their  wood-shed 
being  a  snow  bank  in  the  highway,  their  wood  cut  and  drawn  the  same  week ;  if  their 
wood-shed  is  so  lucky  as  to  oontain  a  single  stick  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  find 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  stove  filled  full  of  snow  covered  green  wood,  all  the  signs  of  fire 
being  that  contioual  fis,  fis,  of  that  apology  for  wood  inside  the  stove,  and  not  a  particle 
of  warmth  six  feet  from  the  stove,  if  by  chance  the  stove  feels  warm  itself;  the  door  on  a 
continual  swing  by  scholars  eoming  in  from  9  to  10  ▲.  u. 

A.  D.  SMITH,  J9am&y. 


X  havo  no  doubt  Imt  If  the  LegisUture  will  let  us  havo  the  school  law  whioh  we  noi 
have,  for  a  few  years,  tiiafc  its  good  results  will  be  manifest  to  all. 

BARN£S  FRISBIB,  iiiddldowm. 


1  am  well  aware  that  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  present  generation  commenced  in  low 
poorly  ventilated  school  houses,  with  seats  for  small  pupils  whose  feet  were  left  to  swing 
ftr  above  the  floor.  I  have  quite  too  much  experience  in  houses  in  whioh  in  one  hour  with- 
out ventilation  we  began  to  breath  the  second  time  the  air  so  injurious  to  health.  Sev- 
enty-five  scholars  in  a  room  20  feet  by  25,  8  feet  high,  ia  enough  to  make  drones  of  the 
whole  mass. 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  the  support  of  schools  is  that  the  small  expense  now  on  the 
scholar  is  none  too  much  for  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Let  the  scholar  pay  enough  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  school. 

ABUAH  BLUS,  Ira. 


I  think  thesehools  in  this  town  are  rather  better  than  they  have  been  before,  as  good 
Coaehers  have  been  secured  in  all  the  districts  the  past  year  The  law,  as  to  regisUn 
and  the  division  of  tho  publio  money  as  now  divided,  meets  with  no  favor;  hero  the  reg- 
isters are  oonsidered  a  nuisance,  and  the  division  of  publio  money  unjust  and  unequal, 
and  a  general  wish  is  expressed  that  the  law  be  repealed. 
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The  condition  of  sobool  honaea  in  this  town  is  not  very  good  bat  the  people  are  be< 
giniog  to  see  that  a  good  sohool  house  is  one  great  step  towards  a  good  sohool,  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  is  being  seen.  I  think  that  no  part  of  our  schools  should  be  sup- 
po*ted  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar,  but  that  it  should  be  done  bj  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List; 
And  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  few  oases/  the  school  supported  on  the  Qrand  List,  is  the 
best  fohool,  more  scholars  attend,  and  a  more  general  improvement  is  manifest. 

F.  F.  CADr,  MmdoH, 


The  school  honses  are  low  and  ill  rontilated  except  at  the  floor,  which  is,  in  tome 

I,  so  poor  that  a  person  can  look  through  the  cracks  and  see  the  snow  that  has  blown 
under  the  house.  Scholars  cannot  be  comfortable  under  such  circumstances,  hence  the 
great  annoyance  of  askiog  to  "  go  to  the  sfoye." 

There  is  but  one  school  house  in  town  painted,  many  of  them  are  without  a  shoyel 
or  anything  to  take  up  ashes  in,  many  with  a  poor  apology  for  a  chair,  and  some  with 
none  at  all. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  must  have  a  very  pernicious  effect  upon  the  physical  and 
intellectual,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  development,  of  the  scholars  in  our  schools. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  the  education  of  our  youth  was  and  is  a  public 
beneilt,  and  that  the  expense  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public  property,  that  is,  upon  the 
Qrand  List.  In  one  district  in  town,  where  the  wood  and  board  were  on  the  scholar,  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  scholars  attended  sohool  at  all  during  the  last  winter;  but  about 
one  half  of  them  at  most,  which  was  directly  chargable  to  the  laot  that  it  was  on  the 
loholar. 

G.  J.  COXGDON,  Mi.  HdUy. 


Tbe  first  important  interest  of  any  school  district,  is  a  good  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  all  its  scholars.  I  think  the  school  interest  in  the  town  of  Pawlet  suffers  more 
for  the  want  of  suitable  school  honses  and  appropriate  fixtures,  than  from  all  other  04n- 
sescombiDcd. 

We  have  a  few  school  houses  that  may  be  called  decent,  but  not  one  that  can  be  said 
to  bo  good. 

Most  of  them  are  very  old  and  very  poor,  built  of  brick,  and  located  in  yery  barren 
and  unpleasant  places,  mostly  in  the  highway,  or  at  least  so  much  so  as  to  intrude  upon 
it. 

Our  school  houses  are  too  small  and  too  low.  A  majority  ard  built  of  brick  with  a 
wall  surface  directly  upon  the  brick,  rendering  them  cold,  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  many 
of  them  are  as  gloomy  as  a  prison  cell.  Our  school  houses,  as  a  general  thing,  are  repul- 
sive and  uninviting  to  the  children.  No  blame  ought  to  attach  iisetf  to  any  scholar  for 
running  away  from  such  miserable,  pig-tty  school  houses  as  constantly  meet  one's  eye  in 
the  State  of  Vermont.  The  physical  development  and  culture  of  our  children  should  bo 
the  first  great  object  of  every  parent,  and  all  others  who  have  charge  of  our  youth.  No 
good,  well  developed  mind,  or  highly  cultivated  intellect,  can  ever  bo  produced  in  a  weak 
and  half  developed  physical  organization. 

To  have  sound  minds  we  must  have  sound  bodies. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  much,  very  fnuch,  depends  upon  a  thorough  re- 
form in  school  house  building.  Headache  is  an  almost  universal  complaint,  with  both 
teachers  and  scholars,  owing  to  too  small  rooms  and  no  good  ventilation.  A  large  mtjori* 
ty  of  the  oases  of  croup  and  lung  fever  among  children,  come  directly  from  these  places 
cialled  school  houses.  When  we  have  good,  commodious  houses,  with  the  necessary  ap- 
pendages, pleasant  and  roomy  grounds  for  exorcise  and  play,  our  schools  will  accomplish 
more  in  two  hours,  than  they  do  now  in  the  six  usually  required.  No  scholar  should  bo 
confined  in  school  more  than  four  hours  in  any  case. 

And  no  child  under  the  age  of  eight  years  should  be  confined  in  the  room  more  than 
two  hoars  in  any  one  day.  In  the  first  place  1  recommend  physical  culture  oven  to  (he 
loss  of  time  in  mental  exercises. 

A.  b.  HOUGHTON,  Pawla. 


My  opinion  is,  that  the  only  way  to  support  oar  common  schools,  in  order  that  th# 
beaeflta  may  be  eiaally  available  to  all,  is  upon  the  Grand  List. 

JAMES  BBABD,  PUttfidd* 
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Oar  aehool  bouses  are  in  a  yery  bad  condition.  One  bundred  and  twenty  dollars  eaob 
wonld  be  a  fair  valnation  for  them.  And  all  the  furnicare  of  all  the  school  honses,  aside 
from  stoves,  will  not  bricg  ten  dollars. 

In  reporting  to  the  town  I  bronght  these  matters  fall j  for  their  obserration,  and  am 
hAppy  to  say  I  hear  measures  for  repairs  hare  ^en  taken  at  the  late  "  school  meeting." 

Oar  school  houses  are  situated,  according  to  the  puritan  style,  at  the  crossing  of  two 
roads,  or  near  a  blacksmith's  shop,  on  a  side  hill  where  land  is  '*  cheap  and  handy."  The 
only  attraction  to  them  is  the  side  hill  for  coasting  purposes  in  winter. 

I  said  to  our  people  that  their  school  houses  should  be  made  as  attraotire  as  their 
houses,  for  the  school  house  is  the  home  of  the  mind. 

Why  should  we  not  have  in  after  years  pleasing  recollections  of  those  school-hornet 
of  our  boyhood  days. 

We  should,  lint  if  we  have  them  not,  may  we  not  give  them  to  our  children  ?  Et- 
ery  paient's  heart  says  yes.  Then  let  us  do  it,  and  our  children  in  after  >ears  shall  "  rise 
up  and  call  us  blessed.'' 

Attraetire  houses,  spacious  play  grounds,  interested  parents,  and  good  teachers,  are 
the  requisites  to  the  entire  success  of  any  common  school  system. 

I  hope  you  will  haye  all  these  as  the  result  of  your  unwearied  labors  and  seal  in 
this  noble  cause. 

L.  B.  ROSS,  Powttmey. 


As  you  ask  an  expression  of  my  Tiews  in  regard  to  effects  produced  by  well  eonstmo- 
ted,  elegant  and  couTenient  school  houses,  well  ventilated,  handsomely  furnished,  Ac,  I 
would  say  I  think  such  houses  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  as  regards  the 
health,  but  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the  children.  If  yon  put  a  boj  into  a 
handsome,  well  ventilated,  well  Inrnished  parlor,  he  will  behave  like  a  gentleman ;  but 
put  him  into  a  pig  pen,  depend  upon  it,  he  will  appear  piggitk.  I  have  found  it  almost 
uoiversilly  the  case,  and  I  have  had  fifteen  winters'  experience,  that  a  good,  eommodiouB, 
well  constructed  house  is  almost  indispensable  in  order  to  have  a  good  school. 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  school  house  I  once  taught  in,as  the  County  Superintendent  express- 
ed it,  "  about  as  big  as  a  cigar  box,"  and  with  seventy  scholars.  The  house  was  badly  ven- 
tilated, and  the  result  was  six  scholars  were  taken  sick,  two  died,  and  the  other  four  were 
not  able  to  attend  school  any  more,  through  the  winder;  and  the  effect  upon  myself  waa 
my  hair  pretty  much  all  came  off,  and  I  was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  three  monUia 
after.  The  location  of  this  house  was  as  follows  :  The  river  came  within  Eix  feet  of  the 
back  side  of  the  house;  the  highway  within  about  the  same  distance  on  the  front  aide, 
and  the  railroad  in  close  approximation  to  the  highway;  but,  thank  Providence  for  His 
mercy  to  the  children,  the  river  rose  so  high  the  next  spring  aa  to  carry  the  house  down 
stream. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  true  way  to  support  schools,  is  on  the  Grand  Ust;  it 
is,  I  think,  both  wise  and  expedient. 

L.  H.  HODGMAN.  Shtrlmni9. 


In  compliance  with  your  first  request  I  remark — that  every  person  bom  and  reared 
in  New  England,  will  to  the  last  moment  of  his  consciousness  carry  with  him  nearly 
all  his  recollections  of  early  school  days  and  school  house  or  home. 

It  matters  not  where  in  after  years  he  may  attend  school,  or  to  what  dassio  halls  ho 
may  be  indebted;  it  matters  not  how  extensively  he  may  enter  into  the  business  of  the 
world;  nor  in  what  age,  country,  or  nation,  he  may  be  bom,  memory  will  still  ding  to 
all  the  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  toil  and  advancement,  of  success  and  misfortune,  of 
early  school  days.  And  the  longest  life  is  not  sufficient  to  blot  out  the  form  of  every 
part  of  our  first  school  house  from  memory — ^nor  the  location,  the  scenery  around,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole  combined.  Now  if  all  these  things  so  cling  to  na,  so  af- 
fect all  our  after  hours,  so  shape  our  business  life  and  charrcter,  and  so  fill  happy  or  un- 
happy recollections,  how  important  is  it  that  the  location  be  the  best,  and  then  by  art 
raised  to  the  highest  point  of  attrAOtion  and  beauty.  And  that  the  school  houie  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  inviting,  pleasant,  convenient,  and  comfortable. 

E.  8.  FOSTEB,  Skrnmhtrf. 
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The  new  school  law  is 'received  with  increasing  favor  in  our  town.  Its  tendency  is 
to  work  a  reforoi,  which  is  certainly  very  desirable  generally,  bat  especially  here  where 
eyerytbing  is  done  with  slackness,  and  at  last  half  done. 

The  value  of  common  schools  generally  depends  upon  the  attention  given  to  them 
by  the  parents.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  officers  of  each  district  visit  their 
school   and  show  their  interest  in  it  by  every  possible  means. 

The  patrons  of  the  school  should  drop  in  occaiionally,  ye?,  frequently,  to  encourage 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

M.  A.  aATES,  Tinmouth, 


In  reply  to  the  questions  on  the  subject  of  school  houses,  I  would  say  as  I  did  in 
my  annual  report,  that  there  are  but  two  decent  ones  in  town;  the  most  of  them  are  old 
and  dilapidated,  unpleasantly  located,  awkwardly  constructed,  and  failing  in  every  par- 
ticular to  meet  the  requirements  and  demands  of  the  schools.  I  know  by  persjnal 
observation  that  where  the  parents  manifest  an  intereet  in  the  cause  of  education,  by 
repairing  or  building  new  school  hou8es,the  scholars  in  those  districts  manifest  a  deeper 
interest  in  their  studies,  and  consequently  make  greater  improvement.  We  have  two 
such  instances  in  town,one  where  the  district  built  a  new  house  pleasantly  Bituated,neat- 
ly  and  appropriately  finished,  and  from  that  time  the  school  improved  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  and  has  been  announced  for  the  last  7  years  by  the  Supts.  in  their  annual  re- 
ports  as  being  decidedly  the  best  school  iu  town. 

The  other  is  where  the  District  have  thoroughly  repaired  their  house,  with  appar- 
ently the  same  result.  In  my  opinion,  founded  upon  actual  observation,  the  reason  why 
our  schools  fail  to  accomplish  more,  is  because  parents  take  so  little  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. In  regard  to  the  support  of  schools,  I  think  the  only  true  practical  way,  is  on 
the  Grand  List.  Where  a  part  of  the  school  is  supported  on  the  scholar,  it  prevents 
many  scholars  from  attending  school.  In  one  District  in  this  town  they  raised  the 
money  on  the  scholar  for  fuel  and  board  of  teacher;  the  result  was  that  out  of  26  schol* 
are  that  would  otherwise  have  attended  8chool,only  13  attended  at  all;  and  this  is  not  an 
isolated  case;  there  are  others  parallel  to  it  in  town.  There  are  many  cases  in  this 
town,  where  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  parents  would  prevent  them  from  sending 
their  children  to  school  under  such  circumstances. 

I  will  give  you  one  case  for  illustration.      I  saw  a  man  who  had  seven  scholars 
to  go  to  school.  He  was  very  poor,had  to  work  day  by  day  to  support  hisnumeroua  family. 
When   I  visited  tho  school  in  the  district  where  he  lived  I  found  his  children,  together 
with  some  other8,bad  not  been  to  school  at  all. 

I  saw  him  and  enquired  the  reason;  he  said  tho  wood  and  board  was  to  be  paid  for 
on  the  scholar,  and  he  was  not  able  to  pay  such  an  exorbitant  tax  (the  tax  would  be 
some  12  or  14  dollars)  and  this  is  only  one  among  the  many  cases,  where  such  a  rule  is 
adopted. 

W.  M.  CONG  DON,  WalUngford. 


The  school  law  so  far  as  I  know,  is  generally  well  received  throughout  the  town,and 
the  people  are  willing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Different  constructions  are  made  upon  some  parts  of  the  new  law,  which  by  some  is 
rather  imperfectly  understood. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  public  money  according  to  the  average  attend- 
ance, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  increase  the  daily  attendance, 
and  cannot  but  be  productive  of  great  good  to  the  scholars  attending  our  common 
■ohoolA. 

HILAND  B.  PAUL,  WtlU. 


X  think  the  late  apportionment  of  public^money  according  to  the  average  attendance 
of  Mholars  upon  school  oas  and  will  continue  to  have  a  salutary  effect. 

A  word  in  relation  to  the  comparative  condition  of  schools  in  this  town.  I  think 
they  are  somewhat  improved.  Until  the  present  year  many  teachers  had  taught  wlth- 
oat »  eertifioate;  the  town  had  passed  a  vote  (by  what  authority  or  legal  right  i  do  not 
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know)  tliai  the  Sapt.  ihoald  not  be  eompenaited  for  Titituig  siohooU.  and  there  had  been 
Bade  BO  sehool  report  to  the  Mareh  Meetiag.  This  year  all  the  teaehera  have  been  ex- 
amined,  all  the  aehooU  hare  been  Tisited  twice  by  the  Sapk,and  his  report  is  pnblished 
by  a  Tote,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

Tnns  yon  see  there  is  a  slight  reriral  of  interest  among  the  people.  Onr  teeehers 
too  hare  generally  manifested  a  eommcndable  ambition  to  sneeeed.  I  think  the  move- 
ment for  edneational  reform  in  this  State  worb  well  and  will  sneeeed.  It  has  a  great 
work  to  do.      In  this  region   there   is   yet  mneh  indifferenoa  and  prejndiee  to  be 

eTod. 

F.  &  BUSS,  JBcfTt, 


The  law  making  the  average  attendanee  the  basis  of  distribution  of  the  pnblle 
money,  and  which  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  very  donbtfnl  experiment,  may  now  be 
sideied  nndonbtedJy  as  permanently  est^lidied,  iad  those  who  were  formerly  its  strang- 
est opposers,  may  now  be  reekoned  among  its  waimest  Criends. 

The  operation  of  the  law  sneeessfnlly  demonstrates  the  eorreetneis  of  the  pontion 
assumed  by  the  See'y  in  advoesting  its  passage,  the  small  distrlets  aetnaUy  reeeiTing 
inore  money  than  under  the  old  law. 

The  sntject  of  school  booses  has  been  bnt  very  little  agitated  in  this  locality.  The 
hSusesare  bnilt  here  very  plain,  at  an  expense  raiying  fnmt  three  to  six  hundred 
dollars. 

That  more  elegant  stmetures  conreniently  arranged  and  handsomely  furnished, 
would  favorably  effect  the  "moral  and  intellectual  development  of  our  ehildren"  is  so  self 
evident  that  it  needs  no  argument,  and  that  very  bad  school  houses  unfavorably  eflcet 
the  development  cf  their  intellects,  and  actually  degrade  their  moral  notions,  is 
evident. 

That  the  entire  expense  of  sustaining  our  tdiools  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  is 
both  just  and  expedient,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  belidve  the  enlightened  public  sentiment 
of  this  community  will  heartily  approve  such  a  law.  Inasmuch  as  men  are  reckoned 
among  the  chief  staple  articles  of  production  in  Vermont,  it  seems  just  that  the  taxable 
property  should  pay  the  expense. 

That  it  is  expedient  seems  equally  tnu,  for  disoonrage  their  production,   deprive  the 
of  eommon  school  privil^es,  and  property  in  Vermont  is  worthless. 

The  want  of  interest  among  the  eitixens  generally  in  the  cause  of  schools.  Is  equally 
among  teachers  as  a  class. 

They  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  importance  of  their  mission.      They  go  into  the  bosi- 

I  cf  teaehine  as  a  sort  of  recreation,or  as  an  easy  way  of  passing  the  time,aad  fHtmg, 
not  to  say  ean^g;,  money. 

Teachers'  Institutes  are  the  best  adapted  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  among  teaehers, 
nndoubtedly,as  lar  as  they  can  be  reached  through  them.    Bnt  for  come  reason  very  few 
of  our  teachers  avail  thenuelves  of  their  advantages. 

We  now  hold  Teachers'  meetings  or  associations,  which  have  proved  very  useful  lo 
those  attending  them.  But  even  theee  meetings  have  failed  to  receive  the  attention  of 
all  the  teachers,  owing  to  a  want  of  interest. 

The  opportunity  to  influenee  and  create  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our 
sehooISythrough  the  instrumentality  of  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  is  beyond  ttlculaUoa, 
ooming  as  they  do  directly  in  contact  with  the  individual  mind  through  the  various  dis- 
tiicta. 

XDWIXFISHEB, 


There  are  several  sehool  houses  in  this  town  that  are  weU  built,and  the  seals  and  desks 
are  well  arranged;  there  are  several  others  that  are  well  arranged,  so  that  one  scholar 
having  occasion  to  leave  his  seat,  mast,  almost  of  neoessity,  disturb  others,  but  the  m«.sl 
miserable  of  all  buildings  called  a  Mcktol  hpmst,  is  the  one  in  District  No.  2  of  this  town. 
It  is  so  dilapidated  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  n  winter  term  in  itfor  several 
years;  and  so  far  as  my  obsarvatioa  eztends,there  are  but  few  faonen  but  that  have  bet- 
ter shelter  for  their  kift  than  this  hoase  would  afixd. 

ISAAC  WKU^  DmaUrp, 
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The  present  lohool  law  doei  not  in  all  its  featares  meet  with  nniyenal  faror  in  this 
Tieinity.    They  think  there  are  several  objectionable  leatares  in  it.    Uoweyer  I  can  but 
think  that  the  law  is  here  slowly  growing  into  favcr,  and  that  it  will  receive  a  more 
l^neral  and  hearty  approval  as  it  becomes  better  understood  and  its  practical  workings 
observed. 

I  am  gratified  to  believe  that  there  is  in  this  town,  a  more  general,  manifest,  and 
deeper  interest  in  common  echools  tlun  five  years  since.  This  increased  interest  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  the  more  frequent  and  nuujerons  visits  to  the  schools,  greater  at- 
tendance upon  educational  meetings  in  the  vicinity, greater  pains  to  provide  experienced 
and  able  te^Mhers,  and  more  attention  to  school  houses,  willingness  to  make  sufficient 
expenditures,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  good,  neat  and  convenient  houses,  and  have  good 
accommodations  for  the  scholars  while  in  school. 

I  am  sorry  to  believe  that  none  of  these  school  houses  are  well  furnished  and  supplied 
with  proper  apparatus.  Tlie  public  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  convinced  of  the  need  or  utility 
of  any  other  apparatus  for  a  common  school  than  a  blackboard,  or  that  a  school  house 
needs  more  furnisning  than  a  good  stove,  fire  shovel  or  tongs,  and  a  chair  for  the  teacher. 
Hence  all  our  school  houses  are  as  yet  very  deficient  in  apparatus  and  furniture.  It  is 
natural  that  scholars  should  be  favorably  influenced  and  affected  by  convenient,  nice  and 
beautiful  sehool  houses,good  furniture  and  pleasmt  surroundings, and  experience  confirms 
this  inference. 

T.  R.  SPENCER,  E.  Montpdier. 


A  school  house  is  an  index  to  the  morals,  intelligence,  and  enterprise 
of  a  sehool  distriot  in  any  community.  My  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  experience  of  a 
teacher,  and  an  extensive  observation  in  five  States  of  New  England. 

The  common  schools  in  this  town  are  supported  upon  the  Grand  List.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  variation  in  town. 

1  never  knew  any  good,  practical  result  grow  out  of  supporting  the  school  upon  the 
scholar,  and  I  think  that  the  capital  of  the  Grand  List  of  the  town  or  State  should  edu- 
cate the  children  in  any  town  or  State. 

The  Grand  List  should  be  divided  equally  among  tho  districts  in  any  town,  upon  the 
principles  of  equal  right  and  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Notwithstanding  some  valuable  improvements  in  the  school  law,  it  demands  further 
impartial,  efficient  aad  special  legislation,  to  favor  the  poor  in  small  districts  in  the  back 
towns. 

WILLIAM  E.   POTTER,  Fayston. 


In  regard  to  school  houses  there  are  but  two  out  of  the  ten  in  town  that  can  reflect 
any  credit  to  the  town,  and  were  the  farmers  in  some  districts  obliged  to  stable  their  fine 
Devons  in  the  room  where  they  send  their  children  to  get  an  education,  the  time  would  be 
short,  before,  where  now  stand  nothing  but  hoveU,  would  rise  up  neat,  tastetul  and  com- 
modious tehoolho%uesjjkTLd  in  place  of  the  elder  bush  would  grow  up  the  pleasant  shade - 
tree. 

S.  SPENCER,  MarMh/Uld, 


School  houbes  are  too  often  located  in  some  unpleasant  place,  surrounded  by  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  are  not  oonstruoted  so  much  for  convenience  and  health  as  they 
ahoald  be.  ^  hile  the  skill  of  the  architect  is  required  and  the  taste  and  judgment  of  all 
those  interested  are  exercised,  to  build,  adorn  and  furnish  our  dwellings,  the  humble 
school  is  forgotten;  the  place  where  children  are  sent  to  obtain  the  first  principles  of  edu- 
ncation,  is  too  seldom  visited  by  parents,  who  for  half  the  year  send  their  scholars  there 
to  plod  along  as  best  they  may  in  joy  or  grief.  Is  it  a  wonder  then  that  children  lose 
their  sweetness  of  temper,  and  grow  morose  and  immoral  ?  I  assume  that  children  are 
governed  ,in  the  general  development  of  the  mind  and  progress  in*  studies^  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  oiroumstanoes  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  if  so,  is  it  not  necessary  that 
all  interested  should  be  interesteil  enough  to  know  that  the  large  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  schools,  is  expended  to  the  best  advantage?    Tne  health  of  scholars  is  often 
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injarionflly  affected  while  attending  school,  espeoinlly  the  winter  school,  by  the  foal  air 
of  rooms  badly  voDtilated  or  nut  ventilated  at  all,  and  over  heated. 

A  oommendable  desire  is  manifest  for  the  improvement  in  school  houses,  and  many 
are  seeking  for  information ;  and  those  recently  built  a^e  considered  very  convenient; 
those  more  recently  built  roally  are  so.  I  think  a  school  room  should  bo  furnished  with 
moveable  seats  aod  deskn,  adapted  to  the  size  and  occupation  of  the  scholar  who  i?  to  oc- 
cupy them,  and  trust  the  time  has  arrived  when  those  who  build  scbool  houses  will  fur- 
nish them  suitable  furniture,  and  others  will  remove  those  old  benches  and  desks  and/ur- 
mVA  their  houses.  But  some  will  say,  this  la  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  we  get  along 
well  enough  now.  What  do  you  say  of  the  farmer  or  mechanic,  who  should  still  continue 
to  purchase  and  use  tools  of  an  old  and  clumsv  pattern,  and  neglect  to  care  for  his  stock 
of  cows,  sheep  or  horses,  to  the  same  extent  that  schools  aro  too  often  neglected.  But 
you  say,  what  shall  we  do  7  I  answer,  observe,  read,  think  and  act. 

I  believe  it  just  that  the  entire  expoose  of  our  district  schools  should  be  defrayed  by 
a  tax  on  the  Qrand  List,  and  that  three  fourths  of  the  voters  believe  it  just  and  expedi- 
ent that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  that  effect;  for  it  is  a  fact,  there  are  many  parents,  who 
eannot  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  the  scholar,  and  do  not  send  their  scholars  to  school, 
unless  the  Inhabitants  of  the  district  are  kind  enough  to  pay  for  it  for  them. 

MARCUS  GOULD,  Middlesex, 


That  my  exertions  to  have  the  several  Begistcrs  properly  and  correctly  kept  should 
not  have  been  more  successful  I  deeply  regret,  both  on  my  own  account  and  on  yours, 
I  made  it  a  point  of  duty,  on  my  several  visits  to  the  schools,  to  strongly  urge  upon  the 
several  Teachers  and  District  Clerks,the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  a  correct  and 
clear  Register.  Could  you  see  the  Registers  from  which  I  am  to  collect  materials  for  my 
report,  1  apprehend  you  would  think  a  report  such  as  the  law  contemplates  impossible. 

Were  the  power  mine,  few  if  any  Districts  in  this  town  would  be  benefitted  by  the 
public  money.  I  was  aware  that  the  system  was  novel,  and  did  not  expect  perfection  in  the 
Register,  yet  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  utter  a  disregard  of  duty  in  Clerks  and  Teachers. 

Be  assured  Sir,  I  have  done  the  best  in  my  power  to  aid  you  in  your  arduous  duties^ 
and  to  give  those  statistics  which  our  excellent  school  sjstcm  requires. 

Should  there  be  any  errors  or  defects  that  I  can  correct  or  supply,  I  shall  bo  very  happy 
to  do  it. 

R.  6.  BUCKLEY,  Moretoun, 


The  School-houses  ate  generally  too  cheap  and  plain«  awkwardly  arranged,  inade- 
quately furnished  and  poorly  ventilated. 

Three  of  them,  however,  are  exceptions,  being  substantial,  roomy  and  comely,  and  con- 
venient, though  they,  in  common  with  all  others,  have  not  sufficient  furniture  and  appara- 
tus.   Many  of  the  houses  are  too  small,  having  cramped,  narrow,  low  and  rickety  seats, 
very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  industry,  comfort  and  health  of  tho  pupils. 

They  are  commonly  the  most  unattractive  buildings  to  bo  seen,  except  some  of  the 
old  Vermont  bams  and  meeting  houses,  and  this  circumstance  operates  seriously  against 
the  work  of  education,  making  it  dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  student. 

I  believe  great  efficiency  would  be  gained  by  defraying  tho  entire  expente  of  our  schools 
by  a  tax  upon  tho  Grand  List.  And  I  would  include  within  this  expense  the  «u^/y  o/* 
Mchool  books  for  each  pupil,  with  certain  conditions  and  limitations,  as  is  done  in  tho  Free 
Academy,  New  York  City.  In  more  than  ono  Echool  hero,  a  single  old,  coverless,  torn, 
dog-eared,  smutted  book,  was  the  only  supply  for  six  or  eight  pupils,  who  passed  it  round 
and  waited  for  each  other  by  turns,  in  tho  same  style  in  which  the  Dutch  are  said  to  enjoy 
in  rotation  the  same  roll  of  candy,  or  in  which  certain  smokers  share  with  ono  another  the 
tame  tobacco  pipe.  Many  parents  are  either  too  poor  or  parsimonious  to  supply  books 
enough  for  tiielr  children,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  payment  by  taxation  of  thi^  item  if 
agreeable  to  the  principle  by  which  anything  pertaining  to  education  is  so  supported. 

The  tax  upon  the  scholar  seems  to  me  objectionable.  It  operates  badly  in  the  districts 
where  the  largest  families  are  poorest  and  the  smallest  most  wealthy,  and  though  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  abler  families  sometimes  remedies  the  difficulty,  there  are  many  oases  where 
the  tax  upon  the  scholar  deprives  mLch  native  talent  of  an  education. 
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Though  the  subject  is  not  mentionefi  by  the  Seeretary,  I  Tenture  to  suggest  that  a 
8iaie  Noraial  Sohool  for  teachers  is  the  great  crying  want  of  Vermont.  Our  teachers  at  pre- 
sent are  very  poorly  qualified  as  a  general  thing.  They  feel  and  regret  their  own  defi- 
«ienoieB  and  would  gladly  study  in  such  a  sohool  if  it  was  placed  within  their  means. 

Very  little  more  would  be  required  for  its  permanent  endowment  than  our  sage  Legis- 
lators have  voted  to  Kansas  and  Statuary  during  the  last  few  years,  and  though  much 
more  than  this  ahould  be  applied  to  sueh  an  object,  oven  so  small  a  sum  would  bo  no  bad 
beginning. 

While  we  have  Law  Schools,  Theologieal  and  Medical  Colleges,  we  need  a  Normal  School. 
With  an  institution  to  supply  us  wfth  thoroughly  trained  educators,  our  public  schools 
would  advance  in  long  and  rapid  strides  towards  a  higher  and  more  effective  influence. 

The  new  School  Law  is  working  well  among  us,  and  seems  to  need  very  little  if  any 
modification  at  present.  Last  Spring  it  was  reported  that  it  had  bitter  enemies  in  town, 
but  at  a  crowded  educational  meeting  they  appeared  not,  though  cordially  invited  to  ex- 
press their  views,  while  on  the  other  hand,  several  spirited  speakers  and  hearty  vottt  were 
loud  in  its  praises. 

One  particular  in  it  however  seems  vague  viz ;  the  ''  reasonable  sum"  pay- 
able to  the  Superintendent  for  report  at  March  meeting. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  would  be  reasonable,  nor  whether  the  amount  must  be 
reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  the  County  Clerk,  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Town  meeting  or  the 
Superintendent.  Our  Town  Teacher^s  Association  has  failed  for  want  of  interest,  but  the 
Washington  County  Association  more  than  compensates  for  the  failure.  My  report  to  the 
town  was  not  printed  ;  to  be,printed  next  year. 

W.  C.  HOPKINS,  Northfield, 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  success  in  our  common  schools.  We  have  not 
had  one  poor  school  in  town  during  the  year,  and  have  had  severt^  of  a  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

The  stringent  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1858,  are  working  out  their  legitimate  results, 
and  are  absolutely  compelling  communities  which  have  not  usually  done  much  to  promote 
the  common  schools,  to  look  after  the  matter  and  do  something  for  the  Poor  Man's  College. 

We  need  a  few  lectures  from  the  Secretary  of  the  '  State  Board  in  the  neighboring 
towns.      A  little  help  from  him  would  increase  and  hasten  our  harvest. 

We  have  had  and  held  Teacher's  meetings  through  town  during  the  Winter,  and  with 
the  happiest  results,  awakening  and  sustaining  an  interest  in  all  classes,  parents  as  well  as 
teachers  and  pupils . 

Our  School  Houses  are  in  a  shameful  condition.  Wo  have  scren  in  town  and  not  one 
good  one.  They  are  old,  cold,  poorly  contrived,  with  ill-shaped  seats,  small  and  in  fact 
not  at  all  fitted  for  or  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  district  sohool.  Scarce  a  man  in  town 
would  be  willing  for  any  length  of  time,  to  occupy  so  poor  a  building  for  dwelling  but 
would  build  a  new  as  soon  as  time  would  allow. 

We  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  before  long  be  rid  of  this  reproach.  Two  at  lea^t  of 
our  districts,  have  been  moving  in  the  matter,  and  although  their  attempts  have  been  abor- 
tive so  far,  we  have  great  hopes  of  success  soon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  our  wealthiest  are  generally  our  bitterest  opposers. 

C.  H.  HEATH,  Plainfield. 


We  have  in  this  town  but  three  school  houses  that  I  consider  good. 

These  are  of  recent  erection — roomy,  neatly  finished,  and  furnished  with  a  view  to 
the  comfort,  convenience  and  profit  of  the  schools. 

All  tiie  rest  are  antiquated  and  inconvenient;  some  of  them  decidedly  uncomforta- 
ble.   Not  cold,  but  badly  constructed. 

My  own  experienoe  and  observation,  lead  me  to  the  eonclusion  that  a  pleasant  loca- 
tion, pleasant  house,  and  pleasant  surroundings,  are  vital  to  the  interest  of  the  sohool. 

As  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  supporting  our  schools  entirely  by  a  tax  upon  the 
Oruid  List,  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  true  policy,  and  am  pleased 
that  it  ii  coming  to  be  so  generally  practiced.  And  yet,  in  some  instances,  **  wood  and 
boaird  "  are  famished  on  the  scholar.    This  has  kept  many  scholars  away  from  lohool, 
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where,  u  often  h&ppeni,  the  pooreit  fiMnilies  are  the  largest  aid  leait  aUe  to  bear  this 
burden. 

N.  W.  SCOTT,  Wmujidd. 


The  queitions  to  be  answered  (from  the  registers  are  answered  yerj  imperfeeUy,  in 
consequence  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns  of  district  clerks  and  teachers.  Our 
teachers,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  a  single  term,  haye  boarded  around.  Fiye  of  our 
district  clerks  hare  returned  an  amount  for  board  which  they  haye  themselyea  estimated. 
Four  haye  made  no  return. 

One  has  made  no  return  of  the  amount  paid  for  furniture,  fuel  and  incidentals.  They 
haye  made  no  return  of  the  amount  of  public  money  receiyed  bj  the  district.  Only  two 
districts  haye  reported  any  money  raised  upon  the  scholar,  although  I  haye  no  doubt  ey- 
ery  district  in  town  has  estimated  its  board  and  perhaps  wood  on  the  scholar.  One  dis- 
trict has  not  leportod  the  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  fuel  and  board.  And 
two  haye  not  reported  the  number  of  weeks's  school  sustained  with  other  monies  than 
those  drawn  from  the  tewn  treasury.  In  reporting  the  amount  raised  upon  the  GriAd 
List,  one  clerk  marks  thus  :  $U.18,  when  hu  district  must  have  raised  *20  or  25  dollars 
at  least.  Another  says,  "  yoted  to  raise  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $200.00  "  His  district  was 
in  a  quarrel,  and  raising  money  to  carry  on  a  law  suit.  In  that  district  one  party  goi 
possession  of  the  school  register  and  kept  it  from  the  school  teacher  during  the  suouner 
term,  so  that  we  haye  no  return  whateyer  of  statistics  from  that  town.  From  one  district 
no  record  of  dismissals.  * 

As  to  the  condition  of  our  school  houses. 

In  one  house,  when  yisiting  the  school,  I  saw  this  inscription  upon  the  blackboard, 
"  This  house,  like  some  friends,  grows  cold."  This  might,  with  propriety,  be  said  of 
three  of  our  school  houses,  which  are  quite  old  and  decayed.  In  one  district  there  is  no 
school  house ;  they  occupy  a  room  in  a  priyate  house  for  a  school  room.  The  remaining 
districts  haye  tolerably  comfortable  houses. 

JAIRUS  EATON,  Warroi. 


You  ask  for  an  expression  of  my  yiews  in  regard  to  school  houses — their  oonstmetion, 
location  and  surroundings,  and  of  the  effect  upon  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  scholars.  In  the  matter  of  education,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  suppose  it  is  all  to  come  from  the  study  of  text  books  and  the  instruction  of  teachers. 
Whateyer  makes  an  abiding  impression  on  the  mind, thus  giying  to  it  cast  and  character, 
educates  it.  Few  things  make  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  impression  on  the  mind,  and  henoe 
haye  more  controlling  power  in  its  education,  than  our  **  surroundings,"  the  ^ings  upon 
which  we  are  constently  looking  and  with  which  our  life  and  labor  is  identified.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  reoeptiye,  plastic  mind  of  the  yuung.  If  eyerything  around 
them  is  characterised  by  neatness  and  beauty  and]order,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  haye  the 
loye  of  the  pure  and  the  beautiful  deyeloped  within  them,and  to  form  the  inyaluable  hab- 
it of  order  in  their  own  liyes.  This  loye  and  this  habit,  thus  early  deyeloped  and  cher- 
ished, will  become  a  part  of  their  being,  the  controlling  element  in  their  characters,  uid 
the  surest  pledge  of  subsequent  worth  and  success.  In  all  the  departments  and  purposes 
of  education,  there  is  nothing  of  higher  importance  than  this,  or  that  has  a  more  direot 
and  powerful  effect  upon  the  whole  character  of  the  indiyidual,  his  mind  and  his  morals. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child's  life  is  «^ni  in  filth  and  confusion;  if  eyery where hia 
sight  is  met  with  the  impure  and  unsightly;  he  will  be  quite  certain  to  sink  to  the  leyal 
of  what  is  around  him.  The  impression  thus  made  and  the  character  thus  formed,  eaa 
neyer  be  oiiaced. 

The  marks  of  impurity  and  disorder  he  will  carry  through  life.  Next  to  one's  own 
home,  then,  the  school  house,  where  he  is  to  send  his  children,  should  be  a  neat  and  bean- 
tiful  and  pleasant  place.  There  they  are  to  spend  much  of  the  most  precious  part  of  their 
lives;  there  their  habits  are  to  be  formed,  their  likes  and  their  dislikes,  and  thus 
formed  they  will  abide — eyerything  therefore  pertaining  to  the  school  room,  its  oon- 
struotioo,  its  furniture,  its  surroundings,  should  be  characterised  by  neatness,  beant7f 
conyonienoe  and  order.  Cyery thing  should  conspire  to  awaken  pure  and  noble  emotions 
in  the  scholar.  It  should  be  the  pleasantest  and  most  delightful  plaoe  he  yisits.  But  1 
am  writing  a  homily.    J  am  czeeedtngly  glad  the  attention  of  the  Board  is  dircetsd  iq 


thb  matter;  70a  oannot  do  a  more  important  work  or  one  that  is  more  imperatirely  de- 
manded. 

With  few  exceptions  the  school  hoases  in  Waterbury  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Many  of  them  are  new  and  pleasant,  and  a  few  are  bad — 
two  very  bad — one  wretched  beyond  description,  a  nnisance  and  an  abomination.  It  inrites 
to  confusion  and  disorder,  and  they  have  reigned  nnbroken  through  the  year.  This  is  tho 
largest  district  in  town  save  one. 

The  perrerse  propensity  of  scholars  for  obscene  carving  and  drawings  on  tho  desks, 
seats,  doors,  and  walls  of  school  houses  is  well  nigh  universal. 

Some  are  so  defaced  and  defiled  in  this  way  that  they  are  a  shame  and  a  pollution . 

The  sternest  rebuke  from  every  quarter  is  demanded,  and  the  law  in  regard  to  this 
offence  should  be  executed  with  rigor.    Every  such  house  becomes  a  school  of  vice. 

All  our  schools  are  supported,  so  far  as  the  pay  of  the  teachers  is  concerned,  on  tho 
Grand  List.    All,  so  far  as  I  know,  acquiesce  in  it  as  just  and  politic. 

C,  C.  PARKEB,  Waterbury. 


We  have  existing  in  this  town  very  good,  and  very  poor  school  houses. 

And  any  person,  on  visiting  the  schools,  taught  in  these  different  buildings,  can,  I 
think ,  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  money  used  in  erecting  and  procuring  a  nice, 
eonvenient  school  house,  is  well  expended. 

I  think  our  schools  should  be  supported  entirely  by  a  tax  upon  the  Qrand  List,  as  it 
would,  I  think,  render  the  daily  attendance  much  larger  than  if  they  were  supported  by 
a  tax  upon  the  scholar. 

HIRAM  WELLS,  Woodbury. 


The  school  houses,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  very  poor  in  this  town.  We 
have  good  schools,  comparatively,  in  poor  houses.  But  the  same  schools  in  good  houses 
would  be  much  better. 

Indeed  I  think  that  in  order  to  have  good  schools  generally,  houses  of  the  best  kind 
are  indispensable. 

In  one  district  in  this  town,  the  school  house  is  very  poor,  and  has,  in  my  judgment, 
exerted  a  marked  and  bad  influenco  on  the  character  of  the  sohool«  especially  in  regard 
to  order. 

The  bc9t  school  in  town  was  in  a  new,  well  arranged  house.  With  respect  to  visitors, 
recorded  in  the  register,  they  were  mostly  scholars  from  other  schools.  But  very  few  pa- 
rents visit  the  schools. 

If  something  could  be  done  to  induce  those  most  interested  to  visit  the  schools  often, 
I  think  it  would  have  a  marked  influence  for  good  on  them,  and  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  teachers  materially. 

I  consider  the  plan  of  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  the  sshools,  by  a  tax  on  tho 
Grand  List,  as  the  only  just  method,  and  would  recommend  a  law  to  that  effect. 

0.  0.  ABBOTT,  Worcester, 


There  is  a  great  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  making  pleasant  "  school 
homes  **  for  their  children,  in  many  parts  of  our  State,  both  in  the  building  and  its  lo- 
cation. What  is  the  cause  of  this  want  of  interest.  Is  it  the  want  of  an  appreciation 
of  a  good  education  ?  Is  it  an  indifference  in  relation  to  the  true  interest  of  the  child, 
present  and  future  7  Is  it  from  a  want  of  time  or  money  ?  Is  it  the  love  of  the  almighty 
dollar  1  Is  it  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  right  use  of  money  ?  Is  it  from  a,  fear 
that  time  and  money  expended  in  making  "  pleasant  school  homes  **  will  not  pay  7  Is 
it  from  a  want  of  benevolence — a  desire  to  benefit  others  ?  To  me  it  is  unaccountable  that  in 
distriotfl  with  miserable  school  houses,  are  to  bo  found  good  dwellings  for  man  and 
beast,  especially  the  latter;  rooms  for  horses,  sheep  and  cattle  fitted  up  with  taate,  but 
oh  !  such  school  houses,  one  would  suppose  the  people  were  away  from  home  or  drunk ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  both  at  home  and  sober,  from  the  fact  that  right  in  sight 
of  the  ''miserable  hovel "  is  to  be  seen  a  fine  church  building,  neatly  painted  an  1  with 
bllndf ,  aisles  carpeted,  seats  cushioned,  yes,  seats  cushioned— (tears  of  sympathy  start 
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when  I  think  of  the  board  seat,  made  imooth  oftentimes  not  by  the  plane,  that  little  boy 
and  girl  hare  to  occupy  six  months  in  the  year).  How  can  an  interest  be  created  in  thia 
matter  !  this  is  the  qaestion,  how  can  annity  of  feeling  be  established  T  How  can  people 
be  made  to  go  npon  the  gronnd  and  folly  realize  the  condition  of  the  old  school  house 
and  its  effect  upon  the  comfort,  health  and  true  interest  of  their  children  T  How  can  peo- 
ple be  made  to  feel  this  matter  as  they  should  ?  Let  the  press  and  the  pulpit  speak.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  school  house,  the  education  of  our  children,  not  simply  their  theo  - 
logical  education,  but  the  whole  education  of  the  children,  would  be  a  proper  lubjeet  for 
the  pulpit. 

Give  us  good  school  houses  and  good  schools;  give  us  rightly  educated  children;  thai 
shall  we  find  a  rich  reward  in  the  future.  Let  us  place  the  school  house  beude  the  clinrch 
in  relation  to  pleasant  position,  comfort  and  taste;  let  us  make  our  school  houses  beer 
some  proportion  to  the  finish  and  convenience  of  our  court  houses  and  jails;  and  while 
we  have  the  magnificent  Capitol,  may  our  school  houses  and  our  Fchools  be  such  that  our 
Representatives  will  look  from  it  upon  them  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  and  a  eonstita- 
oncy  thoroughly  educated.  Let  the  "  school  homes  "  of  New  England  children  be  what 
they  ought  to  be,  if  we  would  have  the  future  of  New  Eugland  what  we  wish  it  to  be . 
Let  the  press  and  the  pulpit  speak;  let  politicians  forget "  wire  pulling  "  and  office  seek- 
ing, and  bring  their  efforts  to  bear  upon  the  common  school  interest;  then  would  their 
philanthropy  be  worthy  the  name,  and  their  conduct  consistent  with  the  true  elements 
of  political  advancement. 

Let  the  Board  of  Education,through  its  able,persistent  and  efficient  Secretary,  give  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  upon  this  subject,  until  the  common  school  interest 
occupies  its  true  position  in  a  government  whose  prosperity  and  glory  depend  greatly 
upon  that  interest. 

S.  B.  WELLS,  Athens . 


The  greatest  defect  in  our  school  houses  is  the  want  of  suitable  means  of  ventilaUoB. 
^me  practical  Instruction  and  particular  directions,  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  idieol 
houses  may  be  properly  and  effectually  ventilated,  would  be  serviceable.  In  two  initaa- 
ces  in  this  town  very  favorable  effects  have  recently  been  produced,  by  changing  old  and 
shabby  school  houses,  for  neat  and  convenient  structures.  Owing  partly  to  this,  the  pu- 
pils of  the  schools  became  at  once  more  orderly  and  studious ;  the  schools  were  regenera- 
ted, *'  bom  again." 

To  awaken  an  interest  in  spelling,  in  which  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  are  deficient, 
the  Superintendent  has  adopted  a  plan  which  he  deems  beneficial,  and  which  will  be 
learned  from  his  report.  He  also  proposes  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  the  pnplla 
to  the  study  of  trees,  as  introductory  to  further  study  of  nature . 

It  is  well  to  teach  children  the  properties  and  uses  of  what  lies  about  them — what  ia 
within  their  reach.  They  should  learn  to  see — to  notice  things — to  compare  one  thing 
with  another;  should  cultivate  the  power  of  observation  and  discrimination.  If  our  young 
men  were  to  study  nature,  the  natural  sciences  more,  the  science  of  agriculture,  Ac,  they 
would  love  our  hills  and  rallies  more,  and  would  be  less  anxious  to  quit  farming  and 
enter  upon  other  and  more  uncertain  pursuits.  Teachers  need  to  be  cautioned  agunst 
keeping  yonug  children  too  quiet  and  still.  Young  pupils  should  be  allowed  a  good  deal 
of  time  for  recess.  Long  confinement,  with  little  or  nothing  to  do,  on  hard  benches,  ia 
very  injurious. 

The  connection  between  fresh  air,  pure  water,  active  exercise  and  good  morals,  and  sk 
clear  intellect,  is  very  intimate.  A  healthy  stomach  is  about  as  necessary  to  virtue  and 
religion  as  a  pure  heart. 

Our  schools  are  generally  dafiolent  in  maps,  i^lobes,  and  other  apparatus,  ex- 
cept blackboards.  With  these  they  are  furnished.  They  are  also  nearly  destitute  of  dic- 
tionaries and  other  works  of  reference,  with  which  they  ought  to  be  supplied. 

ADDISON  BROWN,  Brattlebaru. 


I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  our  school  houses  should  not  be  made  as  comfortable  sk 
our  dwellings,  and  do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  say  they  ought  to  be  made  ao. 

In  constructing  a  school  house,  according  to  my  opinion,  everything  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  seem  to  tnvite  to  study,  so  that  an  individual  entering  such  a  place,  would 
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feel  its  Snflaenee,  and  inToluntarily  begin  to  study,  as  one  woald  iavolantarily  begin  lo 
worship  the  Father  of  the  nniyerse,  on  entering  some  magnificent  edifice  consecrated  to 
such  a  purpose;  but  I  regret  to  say,  our  school  houses  in  this  tdwn  are  notirhat  they 
should  be.  We  hare  taken  some  measures  to  re^district  the  town  and  hare  one  less 
school  and  build  new  houses  throughout,  but  hare  not  decided  yet.  I  think  there  is  ne 
other  just  way  of  defraying  the  expense  of  our  schools,  but  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand 
List. 

0.  C.  MERBIFIELD,  Brooklint, 


Of  school  houses,  I  hope  you  may  not  be  prepared  to  hear  that  none  of  them  are  rery 
good.  None  of  them  can  be  spoken  of  for  their  excellence,  though  of  a  few,  which  hare 
recently  undergone  repairs,  I  would  speak  favorably.  It  is  yery  much  to  be  hoped  that 
some  one  of  our  districts  will  stimulate  the  others  by  am  example  worthy  of  imitation, 
till  the  style  of  our  houses  shall  be  greatly  improved. 

That  district  will  do  itself  great  honor  that  shall  be  the  first  to  build  a  model  house 
with  proper  appurtenances,  proper  grounds  and  out  buildings.  This  is  surely  a  eom- 
mendable  enterprise,  a  good  house  in  which  your  children  are  to  reoeire  an  important 
part  of  their  intellectusd  discipline  and  moral  culture.  Let  its  construction  be  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Without  any  question  the  foundation  of  premature  death  has  been  laid,in  multitudes 
of  instances,  in  illy-constructed,  illy-warmed  and  illy-rentilated  school  houses.  Brery 
house  should  be  built  on  a  liberal  scale.  I  mean  liberal,  not  extravagant.  Liberality  is 
the  best  economy. 

B.  F.  FOSTER,  Dummerston. 


In  regard  to  boarding  around,  I  will  say  that  I  consider  the  system  as  a  relic  of  a 
former  age  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  then  necessary,  but  which  now 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  age,  and  as  some  men  cling  to  old  antiquated  notions, 
so  they  cling  to  this;  **  but  the  world  does  move,"  and  this  custom  will  soon  die  away. 
And  nothing  prevents  its  doing  so  immediately  but  the  fact  that  some  people  suppose 
that  a  change  will  cost  them  something  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 

I  consider  it  both  just  and  expedient  that  the  whole  expenie  of  our  schools  be  de- 
frayed by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List;  and  that  the  defraying  any  part  of  it  by  a  tax  up- 
on the  scholar,  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust.  This  question  has  been  a  subject  of  quite 
warm  contention  in  some  of  our  school  meetings. 

Our  people  partake  of  the  general  indifference  which  pervades  the  btate.  There  is  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  common  school  education,  and  a  want  of  co-operation 
between  parents  and  teachers.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  town,  there  are  live, 
active  friends  of  education. 

Let  these  go  to  work  with  the  same  seal  and  energy  which  politicians  will  exhibit 
daring  the  next  summer  upon  matters  pertaining  to  Presidential  election;  let  them  work 
by  means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  such  other  means  as  will  set  people  to  thinking, 
talking  and  consequently  to  acting,  and  our  schools  will  improve, 

J.  H.  PUTNAM,  Grafton. 


In  this  town  and  in  this  section  of  the  State,  there  have  been  fewer  poor  schools  that 
usual  during  the  part  year.  Teachers  and  scholars  have  seemed  emulous  to  have  good 
reports  made  of  them  to  the  town  and  the  State,  and  they  together  with  parents,  seem 
to  share  in  the  general  interest  which  is  felt  throughout  the  State  in  the  cause  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  interest  here  is  not  so  great  as  is  desirable,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest to  encourage  the  friends  of  education  to  press  onward  in  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

Many  object  to  the  present  school  law;  but  I  believe  that  those  who  give  it  the  most 
careful  examination,  and  who  are  really  interested  m  the  cause  of  common  schools,  are 
generally  satisfied  with  it.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  the  present  method  of  division 
of  the  public  money  is  a  just  one,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  expedient  one,  though 
it  will  occasionally  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  district;  for  instance,  the  largest 
school  in  thft  town  has  been  greatly  broken  up  by  a  prevailing  sickness  in  the  district, 
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and  the  avaimge  attendanoe  has  been  yerj  imall,  and  ooniequently  the  distriet  diawi  a 
smaller  amount  of  pnUio  money  than  it  wonld  have  drawn  under  the  old  method  of  di- 
ylaion.  In  other  districts  more  scholars  have  attended  school  than  would  hare  attended 
eonld  thej  have  drawn  money  and  remained  at  home. 

Oar  school  houses  are  built  merely  so  as  to  be  comfortable;  and  by  this  is  meant  ao 
as  to  protect  children  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  But  few  are  built  with  any  Tiew 
to  eleganoe  or  attraotiyeness,  or  even  real  comfort  and  conrenience.  School  houses, 
more  than  any  other  buildings,  should  be  built  with  artistic  taste  and  beauty,  and  play- 
grounds should  be  laid  out  and  fitted  up  in  a  tastefiil  and  attraotiye  manner.  The  sehool 
house  and  grounds  should  be  objects  of  great  attraction  to  children,  and  of  pride  to  the 
district.  I  hare  seen  refractory  and  ungovernable  schools  almost  entirely  reformed,  by 
a  transfer  from  an  old,  dilapidated  school  house,  to  a  convenient  and  pleasant  one. 

I  am  glad  your  attentioD  is  turned  in  this  direction,  for  an  improvement  in  sehool 
houses  is  needed,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of  our  schools.  Many  men 
will  protest  against  such  an  improvement,  as  they  do  against  the  improvements  made 
and  being  made  in  the  condition  of  schools;  but  their  protestations  will  be  sUeneed  by 
the  popular  voice,  which  will  demand  that  Vermont  shall  make  her  common  schools  objects 
of  her  first  care,  and  that  she  will  withhold  no  means  in  her  power  to  inorease  their  use- 
fhlness. 

J.  M.  TYLER,  Gva/ord. 


I  think  the  districts  in  this  town  are  very  much  too  small,  so  much  so  that  many  of 
them  have  not  more  than  12  or  15  schclars,and  the  Grand  List  is  also  small.  Schools  are 
a  heavy  tax  if  they  have  a  good  one,  a  sorry  tax  if  they  a  poor  one.  Union  or  Graded 
schools  should  be  organised  where  they  can  be,  I  think,  or  tiie  districts  enlarged  so  as  to 
have  ability  to  sustain  a  good  school. 

The  school  houses  in  this  town  are  very  poor;  in  the  thirteen  districts  not  more  than 
four  or  five  decent  or  comfortable  houses  can  be  found,  and  the  others  are  uncomfortable; 
especially  in  the  winter, they  are  so  cold;  it  is  impossible  for  children  to  learn  under  such 
circumstances. 

I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  wealth  of  the  State  educate  the  children.  Many  of 
wealth  have  but  small  families  to  educate,  while  many  of  limited  means  have  large  ones. 
Our  educational  systems  are  systems  of  protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  present  school  law  is  favorably  received  by  the  people,  I  think,  and  the  interest 
in  schools  increasing  gradually. 

WILLIAM  B.  HOWARD,  Londonderry. 


The  inhabitants  of  Newfano  manifest  but  little  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  parents  seldom  if  ever  visit  the  schools,  and  the  policy  of  District  Clerks 
or  Prudential  Committees  is  to  procure  teachers  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

The  office  of  Supt.  of  schools  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  useless  thing,  any  farther 
than  for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers. 

No  annual  report  has  been  made  at  the  March  Meetings  by  Supts.  for  a  long  time, 
until  this  year.  I  prepared  a  report  last  year,  but  no  opportunity  was  given  to  present 
it.^  Nor  was  it  called  for  this  year  ;  bat,  watching  for  an  opportunity,  I  asked  for  the 
privilege  to  do  it,  and  seme  objections  were  made  and  I  was  allowed  ten  minutes  in 
which  I  might  read  some  portions  of  it. 

I  find  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  parents  who  use  profane  language  and  teach  their 
children  to  do  so,  who  seldom  visit  the  sanctuary  and  violate  the  sabbath  in  its  spirit  and 
intent,  and  choose  to  spend  their  time  in  drinking  with  low  companions,  have  but  little 
thought  or  care  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  their  children.  Many  whole 
districts  in  this  town,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  this  class  of  people. 

We  have  not  a  good  school  house  in  town.  We  have  but  two,  that  are  in  any  wise 
comfortable.  The  others  are  poor  things — not  as  pleasantly  situated  nor  as  good  looking 
as  many  horse  stables  in  town. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  behaviour  of  tbe  children  is  very  marked.      They  have 
no  respect  for  a  school  room.    Of  this  the  walls  and  beaches  bear  full  proof.      In  a  poor 
house,  which  the  scholars  do  not  respect,  but  feel  at  liberty  to  mar  and  deface  as  they 
please,  good  discipline  cannot  be  obtained  without  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
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henee  there  ii  not  that  interest  felt  in  their  Btadies  nor  progress  made  by  the  seholari 
that  there  would  otherwise  be. 

Henee  the  standard  of  education  is  very  low  in  many  of  our  schools.  But  if  parents 
do  not  feel  the  importance  of  the  education  of  their  children  so  far  as  to  provide  a  good 
and  comfortable  school  house,  how  can  they  make  their  children  feel  the  need  of  seeking 
for  themselves  a  good  education. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  if  the  people  of  this  town  would  provide  good  comfortable 
school  houses,  well  furnished  and  finished,  our  schools  would  be  fifty  per  cent  better 
than  they  now  are. 

And  while  a  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  is  so  apparent  in  the  condition 
of  our  school  houses,  there  is  also  a  want  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the  teachers 
on  their  part. 

Many  are  found  who  are  ready  to  listen  to  every  fancied  grief  of  their  children,  be- 
eause  the  teachers  wish  to  have  good  order. 

The  consequence  of  this  on  the  good  of  the  school,  is  too  well  known,  to  need  com- 
ment from  me. 

SAMUEL  BIXBY,  Newfane, 


I  have  looked  after  the  interests  of  schools  since  November  last.  Find  them  ab  a 
whole  in  a  poor  condition. 

I  made  29  out  of  31  visits  reported  by  Supts.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  have  our  schools 
thus  looked  after. 

Many  of  our  school  houses  are  a  disgrace  to  the  town.  I  regard  it,sir,  as  an  impos- 
sibility to  secure  a  high  development  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  such  old,  shabby, 
miserable  houses  as  some  in  our  town  and  State. 

Have  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  should  be  de- 
frayed by  a  tax  upon  the  Qrand  List. 

One  great  evil  among  us  is  the  employment  of  inefficient  teachers,  that  I  hope  to 
remedy  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Wu.  N.  'WILBUR,  Rockingham, 


I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  facts  of  any  particular  interest  in  regard  to  school 
houses,  or  any  arguments  in  favor  of  good  school  houses  which  would  not  strike  any 
thoughtful  mind  which  was  interested  in  the  subject. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  economy,  the  farmer  or  mechanic  will  wisely  seek  to  save 
time  by  using  the  best  tools,  and  the  most  expeditious  labor-saving  machines.  The  same 
prudence  would  suggest  to  parents  the  importance  of  having  their  school  houses  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  necessary  movements  of  teacher  and  scholars  should  interrupt  those  who 
are  studying,  as  little  as  possible.  And  any  sum  expended  in  school  houses,  maps,  or 
other  apparatus,  is  a  permanent  investment,  and  it  will  be  a  profitable  investment,  if 
the  profits  of  the  school  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  money  so  in- 
vested. And  children  are  educated  not  by  books  only,  but  by  what  they  see  and  hear  ; 
and  their  love  for  their  school  and  their  studies,  will  depend  much  upon  the  pleasurable 
associations  with  which  such  studies  are  pursued;  also  the  good  order  and  consequent 
success  with  which  they  will  pursue  the  business  of  after  life,  will  depend  much  upon 
the  beauty  and  order  of  the  school  room. 

We  may  also  argue  the  economy  of  good  houses,  from  this  fact:  there  is  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  love  for  the  beautiful  in  every  child,  and  respect  for  the  beautiful  will 
cause  less^ whittling,  less  of  broken  windows  and  doors,  less  of  repairs  of  all  kinds  year 
by  year. 

This  love  for  order  and  the  beautiful,  thus  cultivated,  will  cause  books  to  be  better 
cared  for,lless  of  clothes  to  be  torn  by  8cuffling,and  the  natural  activity  of  the  young  mind 
being  turnedlto  high  and  noble  pursuits,  there  will  be  an  ambition  to  excel  in  that  which 
is  praisewortny,  rather  than  a  mere  ambition  in  regard  to  mere  physical  prowess,  which 
is  the  bane  of  many  schools,  or  what  is  much  worse,  angry  wrangling  and  strife. 

Without  argument  I  merely  say  I  am  in  favor  of  sustaining  sohoofi  entirely  upon  the 
Grand  List,for  as  most  of  the  large  families  are  poor,a  tax  upon  the  scholar  would  rather 
(dissaade^from,  than  encourage  their  attendance. 

This' is  rendered 'more  certain  f^om  the  fact  that  when  some  districts  have,  after  thfi 
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elofo  of  thtlr  r^salu  sehool,  saatained  a  few  weeks  by  sttbioriptioxi,  sach  additional  time 
is  almost  unirersalij  more  thialy  attended  than  that  portion  whioh  is  free. 

CHESTER  M.  PRESCOTT,  ntraitn. 


A  little  experienoa  of  Clerks  and  teachers  will  make  it  easy  to  carry  oat  tbe  law  to  a 
icood  degree  of  perfection,  and  give  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  information,  and  infuse 
that  spirit  of  interest  into  our  common  schools,  that  the  law  is  designed  to  impart,  and 
that  is  so  maoh  needed.  The  fast  that  a  large  {>ortion  of  the  rising  generation,  who  are 
soon  to  take  the  places  of  the  present  actors  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  to  get  their  edaea- 
tion  in  the  district  school,shoald  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  raise  the  gnde  and  advan- 
tages  of  such  schools. 

One  great  error  in  my  opinion  in  the  present  course  of  education,  is  that  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  educating  the  mental  powers,  while  the  physical  system  and  the  moral 
affections  are  too  much  neglected.  The  consequence  is  we  are  getting  a  learned, 
but  puny,  and  in  many  instances  an  immoral  set  of  inhabitants  to  take  our  places  in  the 
State. 

Could  our  young  men  be  brought  up  on  the  farm  till  they  were  IG  or  18  years  old, 
and!  become  inured  to  labor  in  the  open  air,  it  would  give  a  firmness  of  body  and  consti- 
tution, that  would  qualify  them  to  use  and  employ  a  cultivated  mind,  whereas  a  feeble 
sickly  body  is  not  a  suitable  tenement  for  a  great  and  active  mind. 

The  law  directs  what  shall  be  taught  in  district  schools.  If  teachers  would  give 
more  attention  to  and  lay  more  stress  on, what  the  statute  defines  "good  manners",by  im- 
pressing on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  truth,  virtue,  and  temperance,  with 
those  habits  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  substantiate  a  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment, our  ooinmon  schools  would  be  sources  of  much  more  good  and  a  greater  blessing 
to  Uie  State  than  heretofore. 

Of  school  houses  we  have  eleven  thmqs  that  go  by  that  name.  Only  one  has  seats 
graded  to  the  size  of  the  children,  and  in  the  summer  schools^not  one  half  of  the  schol- 
ars in  town  can  touch  the  floor  with  their  heels. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  considered  comfortable  by  their  owners; still  the  desks  are  high  , 
and  so  far  from  the  seats,  that  one  can  stand  up  comfortably  between  them,and  in  writing 
scholars  have  to  bend  forward  so  as  to  sit  in  an  awkward  and  uncomfortable  position.  No 
house  has  a  regular  conmion  or  play  ground,  or  any  ornamental  trees,  though  one  stands 
facing  the  common  in  the  village. 

Three  are  of  brick.  One  is  such  a  complete  wreck  that  it  cannot  be  occupied  in 
winter  at  all;  their  winter  school  is  held  in  the  fall.  In  summer  it  is  tolerable  if  it  does 
not  rain.  There  are  so  few  scholars  that  the  district  doubts  the  propriety  of  building  a 
better  one;  the  lack  of  scholars  in  the  back  districts  is  the  great  drawback  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  schools.  There  is  not  one  third  as  many  scholars  as  there  was  30  or  40  years 
ago,  and  generally  a  prospect  of  a  still  greater  reduction.  Their  registers  show  an  av- 
erage of  13  seholars  to  a  district,  and  from  7  to  12  is  a  common  attendance. 

Our  present  school  system  is  the  subject  of  oommon  remark.  Some  think  it  is  too 
complex  in  its  operation,  but  when  the  people  become  familiar  with  it,  I  am  satisfied  it 
will  prove  a  source  of  improvement  to  our  8ehools,and  afford  a  vast  amount  of  statistical 
information,  that  will  become  a  fund  of  &cts  for  future  reference. 

MOSES  HIBBARD,  Toumekend. 


A  poor  neglected  school  house  makes  a  poor  school  generally.  Place  a  child  for  hit 
education  in  a  placa  that  is  not  respectable,  as  to  neatness,  order  and  location,  and  he 
will  be  wanting  in  self  respect  and  respect  for  others.  An  old,  neglected  school  house 
affects  both  teacher  and  scholar.  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  this  season  the  effects  on 
a  teacher.  She  was  first  seen  in  a  school  assembled  in  a  room  large,  conveniently 
constructed  and  well  furnished,  with  maps,  blackboards  and  a  globe.  She  was  dignified 
devoted,  successful  as  a  teacher. 

She  was  next  seen  in  one  of  those  neglected  old  school  houses  about  which  the  dis- 
trict have  quarreled  for  years.  She  was  not  the  same  teacher;  the  business  of  teachini^ 
did  not  appear  to  be  tiie  same  to  her.  The  fact  was  she  was  in  a  contemptible  plafte,and 
found  it  Tory  hsjrd  to  oommaad  the  respect  of  a  teacher  in  such  a  plaM.      Vf9  cannot 
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b«1p  being  edaoated  hy  oar  sorroundings.  Do  and  say  all  joa  can  to  ezoite  an  emola- 
tloA  for  good  housei,  and  70a  will  do  a  good  work  for  the  State. 

Let  me  ask  the  qaeation,  do  we  not  need  in  the  State  a  Normal  School  ? 

There  is  a  great  lack,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  of  good  teachers.  The  academies,  ag 
ft  elasi,  are  poor  places  to  qualify  teachers;  the  teachers  that  come  from  them  are  poorly 
qualified  generally,  not  so  good  as  those  picked' out  of  onr  District  schools. 

A.  STEVENS,  Westminster. 


Onr  people  as  a  general  rule  are  not  backward  in  appropriating  their  money  for 
eommon  schools,  but  money  alone  will  not  educate  our  children.  Money  is  essential, 
but  it  ean  be  used  only  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  desired  end.  In  order  that  our 
ehildrea  may  obtain  a  good  and  thorough  education, we  must  hare  good  common  schools. 

fint  to  hare  good  common  schools  a  few  things  are  indispensable.  First,  we  must 
hare  good,  commMlious  and  eonrenient  school  houses.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

The  school  house  is  the  child's  home,  during  a  large  share  of  its  life,  from  four  to 
lixtaen  years  of  age.  And  if  those  district  homes  of  our  children  are  made  beautiful 
and  attraetire,  they  will  lore  to  seek  them  and  take  delight  in  acquiring  that  knowledge 
and  mental  discipline,  which  will  fit  them  to  become  useful  oitisens,  and  exemplary  mem- 
bers of  society.  Next  to  its  parent's  homo,  the  school  should  be  made  the  most  desira- 
ble mad  attractive  place  to  the  child,  on  earth.  And  to  be  thus  desirable  and  attractive, 
the  sohool  house  should  be  neatly  built,  well  vent  Hated,  surrounded  with  oonyenient  play 
grounda,  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees  and  flowers.  A  school  house  thus  situated, 
with  oomfovtable  seats,  and  furnished  with  suitable  apparatus,  could  hardly  £aU  to  be  an 
agreeable  place  to  the  child,  while  engaged  in  procuring  an  education.  And  we  not  only 
want  good  school  houses,  but  well  qualified  and  faithful  teaohers.  And  then  all  the  pa- 
rrati  should  feel  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  encourage  the  teacher  and  their  children  by 
frequent  visits. 

JEREMIAH  GIFFORD,  Whitinffham, 


There  is  an  awakvuing  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education,  which 
has  been  attended  with  marked  improvement  in  this  town  for  three  or  fonr  years  past. 

We  bsve  had.  for  three  years,  a  Common  School  Association,  which  has  held  meet- 
ings in  all  the  districts  in  this  town.  At  these  meetings  there  ia  a  lecture  by  aome  of 
our  townsmen  and  teachers,  after- which  a  discussion  on  some  question  previoasly  pre- 
pared. We  generally  have  a  school  house  full  of  people,  and  doubtless  much  interest  is 
awakened  in  this  way,  which  would  be  lost  to  many  people,  if  the  meetings  were  held  in 
one  plaoe. 

From  several,  I  may  say  many,  years'  experience,  I  may  say  that  in  order  reasona- 
bly to  expect  8nccea8,tiie  school  house  and  surroundings  must  be  rendered  an  agreeable  place 
of  resort  to  the  young.  Too  much  for  this  purpose  can  scarcely  be  done  in  adorning  the 
ground  and  in  famishing  the  house,  especially  with  necessary  educational  furniture.  I 
m  happy  to  say  that  no  more  poor  and  incommodious  school  houses  will  be  built  here — 
several  of  the  last  built  are  a  credit  to  the  districts  respectively,  which  built  them.  We 
have  yet  some,  the  relics  of  other  days,  which  will,  in  due  time,  give  plaoe  to  better  and 
more  suitable  ones. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  good,  well  furnished  and  comfortable  school  houses,  where  the 
^oungare  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time, have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect,not  only  upon 
their  sueeeas  as  scholars,  but  upon  their  refinement  of  character,  and  induce  to  moral, 
patriotic  and  religious  lives. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  the  Grand  List  should  be  the  basis  on  which 
they  should  rest,  because  education  is  not  a  private  but  a  public  matter,  and  the  State 
shcmld  treat  the  rising  generation  as  children  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  too  narrow  a  view  altogether,  that  the  parents  or  pupils  are  to  reosive  the  peeul* 
far  benefits  of  e^eation;  it  is  the  public  and  the  generations  to  come,  that  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  education  we  impart  to-day;  hence  the  wealth  of  to-day  should  be  the  pro- 
palling  power. 

Left  people  open  their  eyes  to  the  importanoe  of  this  lubjeot,  and  In  a  ISsw  years  the 
seboolt  of  Vermont  will  be  what  they  should  be— nurseries  ot  Green  Mountain  Bo^s 
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{and  (Urli  too)  and  nourish  a  raoe  that,  in  the  fatnre,8hall  trannnit  tho  memoriei  of  their 
fathers,  as  the  first  settlers  did  their  own,  not  only  as  brare  and  hardy,  intelligent  and 
moral,  but  as  higUy  eduoatsd,  as  polished  in  the  aits  and  seiences, — a  g  ^nerons  and  mag- 
nanimous people. 

H03EA  F.  BALLOU,  WUmmjUm. 


I  belieTe  the  reeent  edaoational  movements  haye  already  giroa  a  new  impulse  to  the 
eanse  of  edneation  among  ns.  Only  let  ns  perserere  in  the  recent  reform,  and  my  strong 
eonriction  is  that  we  shall  yet  witneu  far  more  oheering  results;  for  I  think  the  system 
already  adopted  contains,  in  the  main,  praotioal  measures,  which  must  bo  made  the  baas 
of  our  educational  hopes. 

In  my  judgment  cur  schools,  as  a  whole,  haFC  presented  a  decided  change  in  regard 
to  interest.  But  I  trust  the  recent  measures  adopted  have  not  exerted  their  'utl  influence 
in  arousing  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people  to  the  importance  of  still  further  exer- 
tion. 

The  great  cause  of  want  of  interest  in  our  common  schools,  has  been,  I  apprehend, 
a  deficiency  in  the  legal  provision.  It  had  no  measures  sufficient  to  call  up  the  attention 
of  parents,  to  stimulate  teachers  to  prepare  for  their  work,  or  encourage  Superintendents 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

As  to  our  icbool  houses,  the  most  of  them  are  in  a  tolerable  good  condition.  Some 
have  been  repaired  and  one  erected  during  the  year.  Two  or  three  are  unfit  for  the  use 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Still  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our 
school  houses  as  a  whole. 

The  one  recently  built  has  given  new  inspiration  to  both  parents  and  children.  The 
school  presents  a  surprising  change  for  the  better.  The  interest  it  has  awakened  in  every 
relative  aspect,  not  only  promises,  but  has  effected,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  school. 
The  topic^f  school  houses  and  appropriate  furniture,  is  one  of  vital  interest  in  the  causa 
of  education. 

But  I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  these  topics,  and  in  conclusion  would  say,  one 
thing  is  evident,  vis  :  There  must  be  a  system  to  our  common  schools,  having  measures 
suitable  to  it,  sustained  and  eaforoed  by  legislative '  power.  And  those  who  feel  the  im- 
portaoce  of  intellectual  improvement,  must  press  the  subject  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
indifferent,  eliciting  their  co-operation,  activity  and  sacrifice.  Only  in  this  way  csn 
we  augmont  the  intelligence  and  mental  power  of  the  present  ago.  Perfect  our  common 
school  system  by  proper  exertion  and  means,  and  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  instrumentali- 
ties ever  yet  devised,  to  elevate  humaoity  and  give  power  to  nations.  It  brings  up  bur- 
ied talent  into  the  light  of  intellectual  day,  and  develops  the  higher  faculties  of  man. 

G£0.  C.  EBMP,  Wtndkam. 


You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  our  children  by  a  school  house  and 
its  surroundings. 

A  shabby  house,  all  marked  over,  and  a' shabby  yard,  will  produce  shabby  thoughts, 
shabby  acts  and  shabbiness  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

A  neat  house  and  surroundings  will  incite  thoughts  of  neatness,  propriety  and  order, 
and  will  open  a  door  for  proper  cultivation,  and  I  am  glad  the  public  are  awakening  up 
to  this  matter. 

JOHN  L.  SMITH,  Wardsbon, 


1  have  always  obsenred  that  in  well  oonatruoted,  elegant  school  houses  the  schools 
have  appeared  more  dignified,  have  appeared  to  have  more  self-respect,  and  consequent- 
ly have  formed  better  habits  than  in  those  hovels  called  school  houses,  which  have  bean 
sown  broadoaet  over  quite  a  portion  of  the  State. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  our  public  schools  should  be  supported  by  a  tax  on  the 
Qrand  List. 

A  large  portion  of  this  town  is  opposed  to  our  present  school  system.  Thej  think 
that  a  Superintendent  is  a  useless  institution,  which  ought  to  be  abolished;  bat  the  few 
ifho  are  in  &? or  of  ih%  tjtUsa  art  Ineraasing  in  numbers. 
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tt  feems  to  me  Town  Superiotendenta  should  be  eleoted  by  ballots,  and  the  first  af- 
ter Town  Clerk;  and  that  the  report  of  the  Town  Superintendent  shoald  be  reoeived  by 
the  town  meeting  as  soon  as  faily  organized,  and  that  there  should  be  as  muoh  impor- 
tanoe  attached  to  the  office  as  to  that  of  first  selectman. 

Town  Superintendents  are  usually  eleoted  next  after  fence  viewers,  and  the  last  eleo- 
ted, after  three-fourths  of  the  voters  have  taken  leave  of  absence,  and  frequently  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  Moderator  says  please  nominate  some  one  for  Town  Superintendent.  Jack  or 
Jim,  (before  the  sentence  is  half  pronounced  by  the  Moderator)  nominates  his  man,  and 
Pete  seconds  the  nomination  before  it  is  made.  The  Moderator  must  and  does  put  the 
question.  A  half  a  dozen  boys  (cut  and  dried  for  the  occasion)  scream  yes  !  and  the 
nominee  is  declared  elected  Then  the  Supt's  report  (  if  called  for  at  all)  is  read  to  the 
Moderator,  Town  Clerk  and  empty  hall.  Then  the  Superintendent  elect  (if  fit  to  dis-* 
charge  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office)  must  feel  humbled,  if  not  discouraged  and 
diahe  irtened.  If  an  ignoramus  he  may  feel  proud  of  his  high  calling.  This  is  no  fic- 
tion or  solitary  occurrence. 

Ought  there  not  to  be  some  legislation  upon  this  subject? 

CAPE2f  LEONARD,  Andover. 


Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  would  state  that  in  our  district  we  have  a  gocd,  sub- 
stantial stone  school  house,  well  constructed,  with  a  good  finish  inside,  seats  well  adap- 
ted to  the  convenience  of  the  scholars,  and  a  living  spring  of  pure,  cold  water  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  door  of  the  house,  (a  desideratum  of  priceless  importance,)  to  which 
the  scholars  both  small  and  great  can  have  free  access  in  summer  and  winter.  The  loca- 
tion of  our  house  is  picturesque  in  an  eminent  degrecj  and  standing  upon  a  flat  of  ground 
which  commands  a  pleasing  prospect  all  around,  of  green  and  verdant  landscapes.  Hav- 
ing been  engaged,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  sixteen  Consecutive  winter  terms  in  teaching 
■ohool  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  good  and  bad  school 
honsea.  The  contrast  is  astonishing  I  assure  you.  In  some  houses  in  which  I  have 
taught,  the  room  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  twenty  scholars,  and  yet  from  eighty  to  an 
hundred  would  frequently  attend.  Any  district  tolerating  such  an  unaccountable  mod6 
of  procedure,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Vermont  school  district. 

I  am  happy  to  notice  that  the  old  school  house  is  becoming  as  a  nuisance  in  many 
distrietSy  so  much  so,  that  the  better  and  more  thoughtful  portion  of  men,  and  women 
too,  are  aroused  to  the  importance  of  furnishing  places  for  the  resort  of  their  little  sons 
ftnd  daughters,  which  will  be  agreeable  to  their  tastes  and  inclinations  while  fitting 
themselves  for  future  usefulness. 

You  ask  my  "  opinion  re:(pecting  the  justice  and  expediency  of  defraying  the  entire 
expense  of  our  schools  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List." 

In  the  section  of  the  btaie  in  which  I  reside,  the  practice  of  the  town  is  to  support 
the  entire  district  schooling  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List,  with  the  exception  of  select 
or  private  tuitioj,  which  is  done  by  subscription. 

The  old  method  of  furnishing  board  and  fuel  on  the  scholar,  seems  to  have  become 
obsolete,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  upon  the  8ubject,and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  more  school  funds  in  this  State,  as  a  resort  for  the  heavy  expenses  necessarily  in- 
•arred  to  maintain  a  just  and  commendable  system  for  the  advancement  of  our  primary 
•ehools. 

JOSHUA  LELAND,  Baltimore, 


I  think  the  expense  of  our  schools  should  be  met  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List,  and 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  voters  of  this  town  are  generally  of  that  way  of  thinking.  I 
know  of  no  ease  in  this  town  where  a  tax,  made  upon  the  scholar,  has  resulted  in  any 
benefit  by  producing  a  better  attendance  upon  schools  by  scholars  so  taxod. 

I  think  our  school  law  has  gained  supporters  in  this  town  during  the  past'  year ;  as 
people  become  more  familiar  with  it,  they  pay  more  attention  to  it  and  observe  its  good 
works. 

H.  C.  ATRES,  Barnard. 
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My  6zperi«BM  in  teaAhing  for  the  last  twenty-five  yean  has  fnlly  pennaded  me, 
that  our  aehool  bonsei  and  their  surronndings  have  much  to  do  with  the  moral,  moitid 
and  phydeal  dorelopment  of  onr  children;  and  if  there  ia  any  place  on  earth  thnt  dionld 
h9  made  pleasant,  it  is  the  sohool  room  and  the  play -ground  aronnd  it. 

I  think  it  is  both  just  and  expedient  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  onr  schools  upon 
the  Grand  List,  so  that  erery  child,  however  poor  his  parents  may  be,  can  have  the  htn- 
efit  of  a  common  achool  education. 

The  opposition  to  the  new  school  law  that  manifested  itself  so  prominently  here  a 
year  ago,  has  nearly  died  oat.  Its  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  daily  attendance 
of  scholars  and  consequently  the  usefalness  of  our  schools.  Think  we  could  find  bnt 
few  in  town  who  now  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  law.  There  seems  to  be  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools  than  at  any  former  time. 

LEMUEL  BHATTUCE,  Bridgewater. 


In  relation  to  achool  houses  I  will  remark  that  many  of  those  of  our  town  are  badly 
arranged,  uncomfortable  and  unpleasantly  cituated,  having  a  row  of  seats  around  the 
w«lla,  and  not  unfreqnently  large  cracks  occur  in  the  ceiling  and  floor,  through  whioh 
the  cold  air  in  winter  comes  directly  upon  the  back  and  feet  of  the  pupils,  thus  endan- 
gering their  health,  and  rendering  their  situation  in  cold  weather  extremely  uneom- 
forteble. 

The  eld  school  houses  are  usually  placed  in  the  comer  whers  two  roads  come  together, 
and  so  near  the  road  as  to  afford  no  play  ground  except  the  highway. 

ALBERT  D.  HAGAB,  Cavoults*. 


The  schools  in  Chester  have  in  general  been  successful  during  the  past  year,  b«t 
there  are  a  few  faulte  at  the  basis  of  our  systom,which  materially  mar  the  bttuty  and 
check  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  structure.  These  are  patent  and  often  mentioned,bal 
not  so  often  remedied. 

These  iaalto  as  manifested  in  Chester  are,  first  a  culpable,  nunaua  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  parente,  in  common  aohoola,  the  which,  if  observed  in  private  business  oon- 
oems,  would  be  ominous  of  oertetn  disaster,  nay,  utter  failure.  Parente  must  not 
alone  provide  school  rooms,  books  and  teachers,  but  they  must  visit  our  schools,  they 
must  talk  and  work  to  keep  up  their  own  interest  and  the  instraotor&'  courage.  Any  bus* 
iness  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  being  Idoked  after  carefully,  and  if 
parente  are  not  interestMl,  the  pupils  oannot  be  expected  to  be,  and  a  school  without  a 
lufing  sympathy,  a  deep  pervading  interestf  is  like  a  clock  without  hands  and  dial.  Secondly 
the  practice  widely  obteins  in  this  vicinity  of  employing /ema^  teachers,  in  some  of  our 
difficult  schools  during  the  winter,  where  none  but  competent  forst  class  maU  teadbers 
ought  to  be  pbiced,for  a  teacher  who  cannot  govern  the  school  is  dear  at  any  prioe,nay,at 
gratuitous  service. 

In  fine,  for  every  citisen  of  Vermont  there  is  an  imperative  duty  with  respect  to  our 
common  schools,  and  we  ought  cheerfully  to  come  up  to  this  noble  work  like  ^ristiaa 
philanthropiste,  with  open  nearto  and  ready  hands,  for  the  cause  is  worthy,  "the  hope 
beautiful,"  and  the  reward  will  be  great. 

ALFRED  LAWS,  A.  B.  Chester. 


As  a  general  thing  the  condition  ol  the  school  houses  in  this  town  reflecto  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools. 

The  lowest  schools  in  point  of  intelligence  are  to  be  found  in  the  meanest  school 
houses. 

SBLAU  SMITH,  Hartford. 


The  school  houses  in  this  tswn  and  all  their  appurtenances  are  about  as  bad  as  they 
can  be.  They  are  worse  than  in  almost  any  of  the  neighboring  towns.  The  schools  are 
generally  small,  much  smaller  than  they  were  in  the  same  districte  thirty  years  ago. 
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The  old  setUen  think  that  &  school  house  that  was  large  enough  to  aooommodate  60 
seholan  then  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  aooommodate  16  now.  I  have  labored  to  the 
extent  cf  mj  poor  abilitj  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  school  houses,  but  with  rather  in- 
diflerent  success.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  we  shall 
have  one  or  two  good  school  houses  in  town. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  well  informed  educators  with  regard  to 
the  beneflolal  influenoe  of  the  right  kind  of  school  accommodations.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
thBjmaiiet  ot  defraying  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  to  be  good  policy  to  appropriate  the  public  money  in  such 
a  way  as  to  induce  the  people  to  help  themsolves.  There  is  an  impression  among  some 
of  the  people  that  they  are  to  draw  money  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  school  which 
they  maintain.  If  any  thing  ooald  be  done  to  induce  people  to  prolong  their  schools  by 
promising  them  a  greater  amount  of  public  money,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
have  a  good  effect. 

The  machinery  of  registration  does  not  work  entirely  without  friction  in  this  town 
yet;  but  I  think  another  year's  experience  will  render  the  Supt.,  Prudential  Committees, 
District  Clerks,  and  Teachers  all  familiar  with  their  appropriate  part  of  the  work,  and 
we  shall  all  feel  that  we  are  more  than  compensated  for  the  labor  we  have  to  perform. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  some  misgiving  on  the  part  of  many  with  regard  to  the 
basis  upon  which  the  public  money  was  distributed.  It  was  supposed  that  scholars  in 
the  village  would  have  great  advantage  over  those  in  the  back  districts  in  the  winter, 
because  the  latter  would  often  be  kept  from  school  on  account  of  bad  roads.  Our  Regit" 
Ccrv,however,show  that  there  was  a  better  per  cent  of  attendance  in  every  out  district 
both  summer  and  winter  than  there  was  in  the  village. 

I  think  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  new  law  is  working  admirably.  It  has  my  hearty 
approbation,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary,  so  far  as  I  have  the 
ability,  and  so  far  as  I  oan  command  my  own  time. 

M0SB3  BURBANE,  LudUm. 


It  is  a  practice  in  many  districts,  within  my  knowledge,  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  by 
a  tax  on  the  scholar  to  pay  the  board  of  teachers  and  for  the  fuel  used. 

This  method  of  raising  funds  to  support  schools  or  any  part  thereof,I  believe  to  be 
Inexpedient  in  all  cases  and  in  many  unjast.  In  some  instances  scholars  aie  kept  from 
sohools  through  the  inability  of  parents  to  pay  the  tax. 

But  in  more  oases  the  more  benevolent  portion  of  the  district  board  the  teacher  and 
provide  the  wood  for  such  families  as  are  unable  to  do  it  themselves.  And  as  wealth 
and  benevolence  do  not  often  live  in  the  same  family,  the  large  tax  payers  do  but  little 
in  proportion  to  their  abilities  towards  supporting  the  sohools.  An  act  of  the  Legisia* 
tare  making  all  taxes  raised  by  the  school  district  void,  except  those  raised  upon  the 
Grand  List,  should  be  passed  at  their  next  session,  and  thereby  compel  those  who  are  the 
poaesson  of  the  property  to  pay  for  the  schools. 

J.  W.  STICEKE7,  Plymouth. 


Tou  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  we  meet  at  every  step  when  we  attempt  to  arrive  at 
positive  facts  in  answering  your  interrogations,  for  in  many  cases  the  teachers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  and  fill  out  the  School  Registers,  do  not  understand  their  requirements 
alike.  So,  also,  is  it  with  the  clerks  of  the  several  diBtrlots,  and  so  you  will  probably 
find  it  with  regard  to  Town  Superintendents,  on  whom  you  rely  for  the  vast  amount  of 
valuable  statistical  information  that  your  questions  are  intended  to  elicit. 

But  imperfectly  as  this  work  is  done,  much  is  gained  that  may  be  of  service  to  you 
and  to  the  cause  of  education,  ttiat  could  not  have  boon  gained  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  school  registers.  Although  this  first  attempt  at  keeping  them  was  new  to  many  of 
the  teachers,  yet  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  they  have  been  kept  with  much  care, 
every  teacher  aiming  to  make  his  returns  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of  the  case  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  allow. 

Wi£  regard  to  school  houses  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  last  3  or  4  years;  and 
there  is  not  one  that  oan  be  considered  elegant  or  beautiful.  Six  of  the  13  in  town 
mre  wholly  unfit  for  school  purposes— without  play  grounds  or  ornaments  of  any  kind, 
mad  crowded  into  the  streets,  as  if  the  land  about  there  was  too  valuable  to  be  throvm 
away,  where  it  would  only  be  used  for  the  moral  and  intelleotual  benefit  and  happinesi 
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of  the  ehildren,  uid  no  reinnii  to  its  owner  in  doUuv  end  oonti.  There  are  three  of 
fonr  howerer  that  are  proyided  with  ample  play  groaoda,  and  with  a  trifling  expenee  and 
a  little  exercise  of  refined  taste,  woald  be  respectable  for  a  town  like  this.  Bat  we  hare 
no  marked  instances,  snob  as  would  conyinoe  a  prejadioed  mind,  of  the  beneficial  effeets 
produced  on  the  heart  and  character  of  the  children,  that  oonld  clearljr  be  attribnted  to 
Uie  pleasant  and  agreeable  location,  construction  and  surroundings  of  the  school  room; 
but  such  effects  are  apparent  enough  here  and  elsewhere  to  the  eje  of  an  obserrer  of 
such  things;  and  to  such,  too,  it  is  clearly  demonstrable,  that  the  minds  and  characters 
of  children  are  moulded  and  formed  to  a  Tcry  great  extent  by  the  circnmstanoes  with 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  benefits  arising  from  a  greater  degree  of  nniformity  of  text  books  begins  to  be 
felt  in  all  our  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that,  before  the  dose  of  the 
next  school  year,  all  the  leading  books,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Bdneation,  will  be 
ased,to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

But  the  best  text  books  will  arail  but  little,  without  the  earnest  and  perseyering  at- 
tention of  the  skillful  teacher.  Though  many  of  the  teachers  are  well  qualified  for  the 
work,  yet  there  are  too  many  that  fail  in  those  correct,  critical,  and  nice  points  of  teach- 
ing, that  distinguish  the  refined  and  elevated  from  those  that  are  less  highly  cultiyated. 
It  is  too  often  the  ease,  that  the  standard  of  teaching  is  measured  Oy  the  ability  to  solve 
some  difflcult  problem  in  ariUimetic,  rather  than  by  the  power  to  guide,  control,  and  di- 
rect the  expanding  intellect  of  the  scholar.  Taere  is  also  reason  to  fear  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  language,  clearness  ani  pureness  of  articulation,  and  critical  attention 
to  right  inflections,  and  to  ail  the  varied  intonations  of  voice  in  reading,  are  too  much 
neglected. 

But  it  seems  te  me  that  the  greatest  defection  in  onr  distridt  schools  is  the  want  of 
system  in  the  course  of  study.     Should  there  not  be  a  uniform  course  of  study  adopted 
for  all  the  district  schools  in  the  State,  that  should  embrace  the  whole  period  of  the 
scholar's  school  days,  subject  only  to  such  variations  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  might 
require,  so  that  each  scholar  would  be  regularly  classed  from  year  tc  year  7 

HOS£A  BOTON,  Pomfret. 


In  our  town  we  have  at  least  one  evidence  of  increased  interest  on  the  subject  of 
common  schools.  There  is  a  laudable  spirit  of  rivalry  in  providing  neat  and  comfurtable 
school  houses^  suitable  play  grounds  and  other  conveniences  for  the  comfort  of  scholars. 

We  have  recently  erected  two  houses  that  I  think  are  worthy  of  commendation,  not 
so  much  for  their  costliness,  as  for  the  good  taste  in  their  construction  and  arrangement, 
and  providing  so  much  comfort  at  such  an  economical  expenditure. 

The  houses  are  22  by  34  ft.  on  the  ground,  and  from  11  to  12  fee fc  in  heigh th.  The 
school  rooms  are  28  ft.  in  length,  the  residue  of  the  building  in  the  front  end  l>eingnsed 
for  wood  rooms,  closets  and  entries. 

The  desks  are  single,  3U  in  number,  and  arranged  diagonally  on  the  floor  of  an  inclined 
plane.  The  desks  and  seats  are  graded,aod  nicely  adapted  to  schools  consisting  of  large 
and  small  scholars.  In  this  arrangement  is  combined  the  comfort  and  oonvenienoe  of 
■ingle  seats,  with  the  economy  of  double  ones,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  using  of  room. 

On  each  side  of  the  room3,next  to  the  walls  is  a  recitation  seat,  convouient  also  for 
Classes  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  especially  for  spelling  schools,  as  these  seats  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  school  room,  and  have  sufficient  aisles  along  the  desks. 

The  seats  are  a//  concayed,  and  by  a  suitable  height  and  pitch,  are  made  as  comfort- 
able as  the  easiest  chairs.  The  scholars  all  sit  facing  the  teacher's  desk,  Which  is  neatly 
executed  and  placed  upon  the  platform  usei  for  declaiming  and  other  exercises,  in  the 
front  end  of  the  room ;  the  ventilator  is  arranged  with  pulleys  and  regulated  by  a  smal  I 
cord  behind  the  teacher's  desk. 

The  houses  are  neatly  finished  throughout,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  nicely  graded 
ground,  each  containing  about  half  an  acre,  with  a  row  of  maple  trees  a^ouni  the  ont«> 
lide.  The  cost  of  such  a  house  in  our  town,  where  lumber  is  plenty  and  comparatively 
cheap,  is  from  $600  to  $700. 

There  are  some  in  almost  every  district  who  think  it  yery  foolish  to  go  into  the  ex- 
pense of  a  nice  inside  finish  for  a  school  house,  because  they  suppose  that  the  desks  and 
other  fixings  are  to  be  subject  to  depredations  from  pencils,  jack  knives  etc.  But  such 
is  not  the  case. 
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I  hA?e  not  yet  seen  a  school  house,  where  the  desks  were  wtU  finished  and  varnished, 
and  everythiog  arranged  in  good  taste,  that  has  been  mutilated  bj  jaek  kniyes  or  other 
instruments. 

It  is  the  mean  school  house  that  scholars  spite  and  abuse;  give  them  a  good  one,  and 
thej  will  love  and  oheriah  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other  towns  ;  bnt  in  ours,  those  districts  that  haye  the 
best  school  houses,  are  the  first  to  purchase  new  books,  and  to  furnish  other  things  nec- 
essary and  useful  for  their  scholars.  And  I  do  not  regard  it  altogether  an  a  coinctdetiees 
it  is  perfectly  natural  for  us  to  feel  a  stronger  interest  where  we  have  made  a  liberal 
investment. 

Associations  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  chil- 
dren, and  as  scholars  are  most  happy  when  pleasantly  situated,  consequently  they 
will  be  more  j!/ia/ than  when  everything  around  them  is  calculated  to  disturb  uid  de- 
stroy. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  school  houses  because  remarks 
were  efpecially  solicited  upon  that  subject.  And  I  think  the  subject  a  pertinent  one  to 
be  agitated  at  this  time,  and  uili  be  till  the  State  shall  become  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
efiect  a  thorough  reform  in  this  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  ''raising  money  on  the  scholar,"  I  cannot  speak  from 
cxperienoe,  as  our  schools  for  sevt>ral  years  have  been  entirely  supported  by  money  raised 
on  the  Qrand  List,  excepting  the  public  money,  and  the  item  of  teacher's  board  where 
teachers  hare  "boarded  around." 

Most  of  our  teachers  "board  around"  and  pick  up   their  board  in  proporti  ju  to  the 
number  of  scholars  in  a  family. 

But  I  am  firm  in  the  opinion  that  the  true  principle  of  supporting  common  schools 
is  based  upon  taxing  the  property  of  the  State. 

THOS.  B.  HARYE7,  Roehestir.        \ 


My  remarks  must  be  brief,  for  I  have  spent  almost  three  days  in  making  out  this 
report.  Some  of  the  registers  were  so  deficient  or  kept  so  hadly  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  be  correct.  I  hope  in  future  that  they  will  be  more  full  and  correct.  I  am 
confident,  in  the  end  the  echool  law  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  community.  I  have 
urged  the  people  to  visit  the  schools  often,  and  although,  as  you  will  see,  very  few  of  the 
Prudential  Committees  regarded  my  advice,  yet  many  parents  and  others  have.  This  is 
anew  era  in  the  schools  in  this  place.  It  is  truly  painful  that  more  than  one  third  of  our 
children  attend  no  common  school  and  are  sufiered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Some  dis- 
tricts have  no  desire  to  have  any  schools. 

As  regards  school  houses  and  their  locations,  I  would  say  they  are  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  best  interest  of  the  rising  generation.  School  house  No.  3  in  Sharon  was 
built  in  1859  and  is  far  the  best  and  most  convenient  in  town.  Almost  every  scholar  in 
the  place  attends  the  school  regularly* 

District  No.  5  have  the  poorest  bouse  in  town;  they  have  28  scholars  in  the  district, 
only  one  less  than  No.  3,  and  yet  15  is  all  that  attend  school  at  all,  and  10  is  the  daily 
attendance. 

Whether  this  difference  is  wholly  owing  to  the  houses  I  cannot  affirm  with  certainty. 
It  certainly  looks  like  it.  We  have  some  school  houses  very  good;  others  ought  no  longer 
to  cumber  the  ground;  they  are  ill -looking,  ill  constructed  buildings. 

My  opinion  is  that  our  schools  should  be  supported  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List 
rather  than  upon  the  scholar.     Usually  the  poor  have  the  most  children. 

Now  to  clothe  them,  buy  their  books,  and  keep  them  at  school,  seems  about  their 
just  proportion.  Whereas  if  they  had  the  teacher  to  pay,  I  fear  their  schools  would  be 
very  short  and  far  between.  If  they  had  a  part  of  the  expense  to  pay  I  hardly  think  it 
would  stimulate  them  to  greater  exertions  in  this  matter. 

The  great  trouble  is  we  have  too  many  in  the  midst  of  us  who  seem  perfectly  indif- 
ferent whether  they  have  any  school  or  not,  or  whether  their  children  attend  or  stay 
away.    It  is  so  with  regard  to  common  schools  and  the  House  of  God. 

P.  CLARE,  Sharon, 


I  oonsider  our  school  houses  comfortable  and  convenient  with  »  few  ezoeptions.  Th« 
playgrounds  are  generally  the  bighwi^s. 
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Mj  opinion  if,  and  eror  has  boon,tii«i  it  ia  jart  and  right  to  dofiray  tho  ontire  ozpenw 
of  onr  iOhoolB  by  a  tax  on  tho  Grand  List. 

E.  WALKBB,  Jr.  Sprimafidi. 


Ab  to  lohool  honau,  lome  ohildren  will  bo  leholarg  whatorer  their  oireamstaneei  and 
ntrronndings. 

Good  school  honwa  show  the  taste  of  builders,  bat  are  no  criterion  of  nholarship, 
though  they  indirectly  cultiTate  refinement;  they  should  be  good  and  clean  and  kept 
dean,  and  in  my  report  to  the  town  the  oondition  of  each  is  mentioned. 

A  Ycry  good  school  house  in  Bethel  has  an  indifferent  school.  An  ordinary  house 
in  Rochester  had  a  preeminently  good  sehool,  taught  by  Mr.  King  of  this  town.  I 
make  no  allowance  for  the  house  in  my  estimate  of  the  school,  for  a  good,  lealous,  kind, 
efficient  teadier  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  want  of  an  elegant  and  ooamiodious 
house. 

As  to  defraying  all  the  expense  upon  the  Grand  List,  tbat  is  the  more  usual  method, 
but  perhaps  the  fuel  and  board  ought  to  bear  somewhat  on  the  scholar  to  make  the  poor 
feel  some  responsibility  of  sustaining  the  school. 

As  to  these  statistics  I  deem  them  of  no  other  consequence  than  to  complicaie  the 
duties  of  Clerks  and  Supts.,  and  produce  the  overthrow  of  the  present  school  system.  I 
hare  heard  no  one  speak  farorably  of  it  and  expect  the  dissatisfaction  is  «o  general  that 
it  will  be  expressed  in  the  Legislature  soon;  and  may  it  be  effectual. 

THOS.  S.  HUBBARl),  Stocibndgf. 


In  answer  to  the  above  invitation  I  will  remark  that  the  subject  of  school  houi 
has  not,until  reoently,received  that  attention  from  the  people  of  this  town  to  which  its  im- 
portance justly  entitles  it.  Consequently  the  12  school  houses  in  this  town  with  whidi  the 
several  districts  are  provided,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  present  a  neglected,  and  in 
some  eases  a  repulsive  appearance,  without  any  of  those  appliances  and  exhibitions  of 
taste  so  neoeesary  to  the  comfort  and  proper  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  the  scholars. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  school  room,  with  its  surroundings,  exerts  a  very  decided 
infloenoe,healthful  or  unhealthfal.as  is  its  own  character,upon  the  progress  of  thescholan 
in  study  and  their  general  deportment  in  the  school  and  out  of  it.  Neither  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  a  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  institutions,  with  the  con- 
sequent growth  of  interest  in  the  same,  will  early  develop  itself  in  the  material  and  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  school  houses,  both  in  their  surroundings  and  farniture.  As 
you  will  see  from  the  above  replies,  all  of  our  school  rooms  are  entirely  destitute  of  a 
dictionary,  or  books  of  reference  of  any  kind,  as  wsU  as  apparatus,  with  the  exception 
of  blackboards,  with  which  all  are  better  or  worse  supplied. 

It  seems  to  me  that  suitable  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  different  branches  of 
study  pursued  in  school,  and  which  teachers  are  required  to  teach,  has  an  intimate  oon- 
nection  with  their  success. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  improvement  in  the  oharaeter 
of  our  schools  and  school  houses,  is,  the  multiplicity  of  school  districts.  Our  town,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  275  scholars  between  4  and  18  yean 
of  age,  and  an  extent  of  territory  of  about  27  square  miles,  is  divided  into  12  diatricts. 

The  attention  of  the  town  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  this  matter  in  reports  to  their 
annual  March  meeting.  You  deal  very  justly  vrith  this  abuse,  in  your  last  report  to  the 
Board.  *^ 

The  new  school  law  is  generally  well  received,  and  its  proviaiona  and  re^uirementa 
cheerfully  obaerved  and  complied  with.  Unaettled  legialation,  although  it  may  enact 
general  lawa,  can  never  accompliah  much  good;  it  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  tho  ptea- 
ent  system  will  be  thoroughly  tried  before  any  marked  change  is  made.  It  has  been 
auggeated,  however,  that  aa  the  attendance  upon  the  achool  of  idl  the  acholara  in  the  dia- 
triot  is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  such  attendance  should  be  compelled  by  law. 

JOS.  C.  FENK,  WfUm, 
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• 

In  Windsor  are  three  pretty  good  sohool  honses;  three  other?,  in  whioh  schools  artf 
taught,  are  tolerable;  and  two  others,  old  dilapidated,  and  nnsightlj,  standing  in  the  road, 
with  no  yard,  no  shade,  and  as  to  seats  and  furniture  as  inoonyenient  and  nnoomfortable 
as  possible,  fit  for  nothing  but  pigs. 

But  it  should  be  said  these  two  districts  contemplate  ereoting  new  buildings  this  sea- 

son,  though  they  are  for  cheap  structures.    Three  of  our  school  houses  hare  inclosed 

yards,  while  all  the    others  are  without  other  grounds  than  the  highway.      Ko  one  has 

shade  trees  or  anything  else  ornamental.    No  one  is  well  Tontilated,  and  most  have  no 

'  rentilation  except  through  open  windows  or  doors. 

How  far  it  is  owing  to  the  unattractive  or  rather  repulsive  character  of  our  school 
ntoms,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  most  of  our  schools  are  poorly  attended,  and  want  of  constan- 
cy, punctuality  and  earnestness  in  the  pupils,  as  you  will  see  from  the  register,  absence, 
tardiness  and  dismissions,  characterise  all  except  the  high  school.  Most  of  our  school 
houses  cannot  be  attractive  or  comfortable  places  of  resort  for  children  and  youth. 

I  think  it  just  and  expedient  to  support  our  schools  wholly  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand 
lost;  but  not  haying  seen  the  other  method  tried,  I  cannot  testify  as  to  the  comparative 
iofluenoe  of  the  two  in  any  respect. 

A  leading  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  having  good  schools,  is  that  the  districts, 
and  of  course  the  schools,  are  too  small.  This  makes  all  the  operations  of  the  schools 
doll  and  aninteresting.  Hence  the  proficiency  is  small,  the  standard  low,  and  attain- 
ment very  limited.  These  districts  and  their  committees  and  even  buperintendents  are 
apt  to  think  that  any  teacher,  however  poorly  qualified,  as  to  knowledge  and  skill,  if  to 
be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  will  answer  for  this  small  backward  sohool. 

In  this  manner  what  was  running  down  before  gets  annually  a  new  downward  im- 
pulse; and  if  not  arrested  by  some  special  movement,  our  smaller  out  skirt  districts 
are  in  danger  of  utterly  running  out.  The  older  pupils  become  uneasy  and  disgusted 
and  prefer  to  do  something  else  than  attend  school.  If  a  Superintendent  interferes  and 
refuses  to  license,  or  turns  off  an  incompetent  teacher,  there  is  sure  to  be  much  election- 
v^ring  against  him ;  thus  he  cannot  be  again  elected. 

»>  long  as  the  district  system  for  raising  money  and  selecting  teachers  and  controll- 
ing the  schools  is  continued,  the  districts  will  have  things  in  their  own  way,  and  some 
9mMj  man  must  be  Superintendent,  who  will  let  them.  But  as  the  municipal  pride  of 
the  State,  in  this  regard,  is  so  intensified,  I  do  not  know  as  any  change  can  be  made. 
Some  enlightening  and  elevating  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  effectually  in  a 
TVwa  Metttna,  but  in  one  dozen  little  district  meetings  such  an  influence  is  nearly  impbs- 
aible. 

There  is  great  need  of  two  or  three  Normal  Sohools  in  the  State,  that  we  may  have  a 
sprinkling  of  model  teachers  and  model  schools,  by  means  of  which  the  standard  in  re- 
spect to  both  may  be  elevated.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  unsuccessful,  mainly  because 
they  have  never  seen  a  really  enterprising,  ingenious  teacher,  or  a  quiet,  earnest  pro- 
gressive sohool,  and  having  no  high  standard  are  satisfied  with  aooomp.ishiog  very  little. 

If  the  laws  of  the  State  would  authorise  toton»,  as  such,  on  some  equitable  terms,  to 
be  agreed  upon,  to  enter  into  arringements  with  village  or  central  districts,  by 
which  the  more  advanced  pupils  from  all  the  districts  of  the  town  might  look  forward 
to  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  high  school,  I  think  a  stimulus  would  be  given  to  our 
■mailer  sehools  which  they  greatly  need. 

Till  our  schools  shall  be  better  supplied  with  map8,"g1obes,  dictionaries  and  other 
books  of  reference,  and  teachers  shall  be  required  to  make  a  faSthfal  use  of  them,  both 
la  connection  with  the  regular  lesson  and  recitations,  and  as  a  means  of  independent 
Instnxotion,  I  think  that  at  least  the  money  of  the  district  and  half  the  time  of  the  pupils 
mnst  be  about  the  same  as  wasted. 

These  would  render  knowledge  more  living,  real  and  praotioal,  interest,  liberalise 
•ad  Rtlmulate  the  mind,  incite  to  reading  and  scientific  research.  The  minds  of  the  pn- 
pUf  and  teacher  come  in  oontaot,  and  the  monotonous  school  routine  is  broken. 

DAVID  QRBEN,  WtndMor. 


We  have  some  bad  school  houses,  but  public  sentiment  is.  everywhere  against  them. 
H«i&  erery  where  talk  about  the  matter  and  apologize  for  the  old  school  house.  And  as 
oao  sifter  another  disappears,  giving  place  to  larger  and  better  constructed  buildings,  the 
feeling  becomes  deeper  and  is  destined  so  to  do  until  the  last  relic  of  the  kind  is  remov- 
ed oat  of  lighi. 

11 
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Onr  hbnies  are  poorly  flniihed,  eren  tke  beit  of  than,  bat  th0  ttrMtb^ingu  are  still* 
poorer.  The  majority  of  them  have  no  yard  at  all,  and  eoueqvently  the  children  have' 
no  play  ground. 

When  they  are  let  out  of  the  Bchool,  they  are  in  the  street.  On  these  subjects  the 
people  are  self-blinded.    They  cannot  see,  because  ihey  will  not. 

In  our  district  school  meetings,  the  prop  sition  to  supply  the  children  with'  i^ate/ 
came  yery  near  btiog  lost,  through  the  hieees  of  the  crowd,  but  it  finally  preVaHM  and* 
the  children  in  one  district  hare  water  of  their  own. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  money  on  the  Grand  List  to  pay  the  teachers,  bufe 
the  barbarous  custom  ot  bjardiog  around  still  clings  to  us  and  we  cannot  shake  it  ofC. 
Some  will  have  it  so  because  **  they  want  to  get  acquainted  with  the  master;"  but  the 
faei  is  they  think  it  is  a  little  cheaper  and  therefore  the  teacher  must  submit. 

LOBENZO  KSKT,  Woodstock. 


Such  are  the  official  reports  of  the  condition  of  onr  schools,  giyen  by  those 
to  whose  care  the  snffrages  of  the  citizens  have  specially  intrusted  them,  so 
far  as  I  have  felt  permitted  by  the  limits  of  this  report  to  present  them. 
And  no  thoughtful  friend  of  education,  who  reads  the  testimony  offered 
from  these,  the  most  authentic  sources,  will  regret  the  space  thus  given  to 
the  above,  reports ;  or  fail,  from  these,  to  derive  grounds  of  great  encour* 
agement  for  the  future. 

In  the  statistical  blanks  forwarded,  a  request  \ras  made  to  each  Superin- 
tendent to  favor  me  with  his  views  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  ; 
and,  although  no  such  statement  was  received  from  quite  a  number  of  the 
towns,  yet  a  frank  and  full  expression  was  received  from  the  majority  of 
the  Superintendents.  From  the  impossibility  of  giving  in  the  report  a 
copy  of  all  thus  received  that  was  really  valuable,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  a  selection  of  such  remarks,  and  such  portions,  as  would  give  a  fair 
view  of  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  of  various  sections  of  the  State,  as 
well  that  which  favors,  as  that  which  is  opposed,  to  the  recent  educational 
movements.  Thus  compelled,  in  selecting,  to  omit  very  much  that  was 
sound  and  valuable,  there  will  be  found  in  the  reports  selected,  representa- 
tions from  every  County  and  section  of  the  State,  and,  at  least,  as  large 
a  proportionate  space  is  given  to  those  making  objections  to  the  operation 
of  the  recent  School  Law,  as  they  occupy  in  the  original  reports  as  re- 
turned. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  did  I  not  express  my  own 
gratitude  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  State,  for  the  care  and  effort  with 
which  they  have  so  promptly  and  cheerfully  responded  to  the  first  author- 
ized official  request  tor  official  information  that  has  ever  been  addressed  to 
this  important  class,  since  their  offices  were  created.  Facts  are  among  the 
strongest  of  the  ^'powers  that  be,"  and  statistical  information  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  as  the  most  reliable  basis  of  educational  reform  ;  and  yet 
as  a  wholesome  and  prudent  legislation,  basing  itself  upon  known  facts, 
proceeds  by  the  prudent  adoption  of  the  measures  of  change  whose  necessity 
is  indicated  by  those  facts,  to  the  attainment  of  the  most  desirable  results,- 
it  will  always  derive  encouragement  and  strength  from  authentic  evidence 
given  by  intelligent  minds  of  the   success  of  each  preceding  step. 

Again,  educational  reform  has  always  had  reason  to  fear  fully  as  much 
the  headlong  ill  considered  haste  of  its  zealous  friends,  as  the  reasoning 
and  force  of  its  opponents ;  and  what  is  to  some  extent  true  of  all  social  re- 
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forms,  IS,  as  its  own  history  proves,  emphatically  and  particularly  true  of 
school  reform ;  that  its  undue,  yet  perfectly  natural  tendency  to  theory  and 
speculation,  can  only  be  held  in  check  by  an  unusual  exercise  of  sound 
judgment,  and  plain  good  sense.  Whenever  the  public  mind  is  satisfied 
that  prudence  is  thus  controlling  zeal,  it  is  ready,  in  all  candor  and  fair- 
ness, to  lend  a  willing  ear,  and  give  fair  consideration  to  all  proposed  meas- 
ures of  reform,  that  are  ostensibly  worthy  and  are  legitimately  proposed ; 
so  the  spirit  of  progress,  guided  by  reason  and  prudence,  directs  all  resulting 
legislation,  and  secures  its  wholesomeness,  while  the  public  satisfaotion  gives 
it  efificiency. 

For  the  reasons  above  alluded  to,  a  great  and  peculiar  importance  will 
attach  to  the  thoughtful  reports  of  the  Town  Superintendents  of  our 
schools.  They  are  the  men  selected  in  each  town  for  the  special  purpose 
of  visiting  and  examining  the  schools  and  reporting  their  condition  and 
wants ;  and,  although  a  town  may  occasionally  disgrace  itself  by  appointing 
an  ignoramus  or  an  imbecile  (and  such  things  have  been  done  in  the  State 
within  the  present  year)  to  this  very  important  and  honorable  office,  the 
men  who  will  fill  these  offices,  as  a  class,  will  be  found  to  combine  a  great 
amount  of  good  sense,  prudence,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  schools ; 
and  a  general  concurrence  on  their  part,  in  an  opinion  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable to  any  proposed  law  or  measure  will  always  be  received  with 
respect,  and  will  strongly  afi*ect  the  public  mind.  The  preceding  reports 
of  Superintendents,  in  connection  with  the  occurrences  and  legislation  of 
the  last  two  years,  forcibly  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  above  statements, 
and  show  the  practical  value  of  this  occasional  verdict  of  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment. 

The  Board  of  Education,  immediately  after  its  organization,  early  in 
1857,  announced  as  the  ground  work  of  its  plan  for  improving  the  schools  of 
the  State,  its  firm  belief  that  the  Vermont  school  system  was  in  its  leading 
principles  and  general  character  a  good  one,  capable  of  yielding  good  re- 
sults in  due  proportion  to  the  care  and  attention  given  to  its  administration; 
and  that  its  alleged  short-comings  were  owing  to  neglect  and  mal-adminis- 
tration,  rather  than  to  organic  insufficiency.  This  announcement  was 
communicated  generally  to  the  friends  of  schools  and  particularly  to  the 
Superintendents  throughout  the  State,  and  awakened  a  new  spirit  of  hope 
and  life.  The  prevalent  and  characteristic  conservatism  of  the  State, which 
had  held  itself  aloof  from  reformatory  efforts  that  professedly  founded 
their  claims  to  public  consideration  upon  an  asserted  entire  insufficiency  of 
all  then  existing  laws,  experienced  a  sensation  of  relief  and  began  to  relax 
its  grim  indifference.  Certain  modifications  of  the  school  law,  looking 
rather  to  the  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  existing  system  to  the  well 
known  wants  of  the  State,  than  to  any  radical  change,  were  embodied  in  a 
bill  and  presented  to  the  coasideration  of  the  Legislature  in  185 7,  but  failed 
to  receive  any  discussion,  being  dismissed  for  want  of  time.  The  ap- 
parent difficulty  was  not  so  much  to  be  found  in  any  prevalent  doubts  of  the 
soundness  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  (for  a  bill  almost  identical  with 
this  received  the  entire  approval  of  the  Legislature  at  the  ensuing  session) 
as  in  doubts,  which  really  did  widely  prev?^il,  whether  such  a  change  of  laiy 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  public  mind, 
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Immediately  after  the  adjounmieiit  of  the  Legislature^  the  bill,  thus 
rejected,  was  printed  aad  distributed  generally  in  the  State  and  forwarded 
to  every  Superintendent  of  schools,  and  all  were  requested  to  express  fully 
their  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  of  the  expediency  of  its  passage.  Very 
many  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Super- 
intendents, united  in  an  approval  of  the  leading  features  of  the  bill.  At 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  very  similar  to  the  former,  and 
identical  in  all  its  more  important  provisions,  together  with  an  argument  in 
detail  in  its  support, was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  accompanied 
with  a  copy  of  these  expressions  of  approval  by  the  Superintendents  and 
others,  and  was  passed  by  an  unusual  and  very  commanding  majority.  Now 
the  known  fact  that  many  who  voted  iu  favor  of  the  bill,  did  entertain 
strong  doubts  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  some  of  its  provisions, 
shows  conclusively  the  deference  that  was  given  to  the  approval  of  the 
class  of  men  who  were  necessarily  best  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
schools. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Legislature  of  1859,  as  averse  to 
any  but  the  most  necessary  changes  of  law  in  regard  to  schools  until  the 
actual  effect  of  recent  legislation  upon  the  schools  could  be  authentically 
ascertained,  very  fully  proves  the  convenience  and  indeed  necessity  to  all 
sound  and  wholesome  legislatioo,  (which  will  in  fact  be  wholesome  as  it  is 
gradual  or  progressive  by  steps,)  of  possessing  the  means  of  knowing  the 
success  of  whatever  steps  in  advance  it  may  have  taken,  before  it  ventures 
upon  any  subsequent  steps  in  the  same  direction. 

And  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  reports  of  Superintendents,  annu- 
ally rendered^  as  of  those  given  in  the  present  Report,  consists  in  their 
ability  to  furnish  to  the  Legislature  and  the  public,  a  periodical  and  relia* 
ble  account  of  the  success  or  failure  of  each  successive  step  in  legislative 
progress.  This  convenience  and  importance  is  apparent  in  the  returns  of 
tie  current  year. 

Of  the  more  important  features  of  the  Act  of  1858,  the  three  in  ref- 
erence to  which  the  strongest  doubts  were  entertained,  by  the  Leg- 
inlature,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  were  those  which  provided  for 
the  School  Registers,  the  selection  of  an  authorized  list  of  books,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  public  money.  But  an  examination  of  the  extracts 
from  Superintendent's  Returns  contained  in  this  report,  will  show,  by  relia- 
ble evidence  from  every  section  of  the  Sta  te,  that  the  effects  of  these  legal 
provisions  upon  the  schools  of  all  classes,  in  widely  different  localities,  and 
under  widely  varying  circumstances,  most  clearly  and  fully  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  adopting  them,  and  thus  by  carrying  convic- 
tion to  the  public  mind  of  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  steps  thus  taken, 
give  certainty,  stability  and  efficiency  to  laws  already  enacted,  and  open  the 
way  for  prudent  and  successful  future  legislation. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintendents  to  the  March  Meetings  of  the  va- 
rious  towns  are  more  effective,  and  are  deserving  of  far  more  consideration 
than  they  have  ever  received.  The  difficulties  of  the  schools  are  almost 
entirely  of  a  practical  nature,  and  can  receive  little  relief  from  learned  lec- 
tures and  philosophical  addresses.  Gold  houses,  leaky  roo&,  green  wood, 
rdiness  and  absence,  can  never  b^  very  much  s^lleviat^d  by  the  generalities 
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to  which  speakers  from  abroad  feel  themselves  to  be  confined  bj  their  own 
limited  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  bj  the  reluctance  of 
all  to  receive  favorably  from  strangers,  statements  of  fact,  which  however 
true,  come  too  near  home  to  be  entirely  agreeable.  Hence,  in  educational 
agitation  the  real  obstacles  and  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  schools,  are 
seldom  mentioned,  and  so  escape  that  holding  up  to  public  gaze,  which  itself 
would  cure  them. 

But  when  a  Superintendent  of  the  right  stamp,  knowing  and  deter- 
mined to  vindicate  the  importance  of  his  trust,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  town,  whose  importance  is  recognized, 
claims  a  hearing  for  the  report  which  informs  the  town  of  the  condition  and 
wants  of  their  schools ;  and,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all,  presents  a  fair,  clear,  truthful,  bold,  plain  spoken  statement 
of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  giving,  not  fancy  sketches,  but  actual  pictures 
of  schools,  school  houses,  teachers,  scholars  and  communities,  as  they  have 
existed  during  the  past  year ;  he  will  receive  earnest  attention,  and  his 
words  will  carry  conviction  ;  public  attention  will  be  aroused,  and  then 
the  evils  that  have  prevailed,  are  already  half  cured. 

In  the  returns  that  precede,  will  be  found  various  extracts  from  the 
reports  that  have  been  made  to  towns  by  their  Superintendents,  which 
plainly  show  how  powerful  an  agency  for  good  there  is  in  the  annual  pre- 
sentation to  the  various  towns,  not  by  a  stranger,' but  by  one  they  have 
selected  expressly  for  this  work,  of  such  direct  and  searching  reports. 

The  practical  power  of  the  existing  system  of  the  State,  to  accomplbh 
its  peculiar  work,  is  also  plainly  illustrated  by  these  returns.  The  Board 
of  Education  in  the  discharge  of  their  general  supervisory  functions,  at 
their  last  Annual  Meeting  directed  their  Secretary  to  make  the  condition  of 
school  houses,  and  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind  of  the  State  in  refer- 
ence to  placing  all  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  upon  the  Grand  List, 
subjects  of  his  special  attention.  Therefore  questions  in  regard  to  these 
points  were  inserted  in  the  School  Begisters ;  and,  in  the  statistical  sched- 
ules. Superintendents  were  requested  to  express  their  views  upon  these 
questions.  An  inspection  of  the  returns  herein  embodied,  will  show  how 
great  a  power  lies  here,  for  calling  out  the  voice  of  the  public  senti- 
ment, and  when  the  next  Annual  Eeport  shall  give  the  answers  to  the 
questions  in  the  Begisters,  from  these  two  sources  will  be  obtained  a 
a  means  of  safe  guidance  that  will  be  invaluable  to  all  future  legisla- 
tion. 

But  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  varied  expression  of  views  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  extracts  selected,  are  only  indicative  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  whole,  and  sufficiently  vindicate  their  embodiment  m  this  Report; 
and  the  character  of  the  supervision  of  the  schools  by  the  Superintendents 
has  never  been  placed  in  so  favorable  a  light,  as  by  these  extracts  from 
their  own  official  returns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  meet  with  a 
general  attention,  for  they  will  well  repay  whatever  time  and  consideration 
may  be  given  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  there  has  ever  been  evoked  in  one  year,  in  regard  to  any  one  leading 
interest,  so  wide  an  expression  of  public  sentiment,  &at,  with  so  little  that 
is  objectionable,  is  so  repleto  with  judgment,  prudence  and  plain  common 
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861186,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  retorns  of  Snpeiintendents,  for  the  past 
year. 

My  own  knowledge  of  the  schools,  derived  from  visiting  them  in  all 
portions  of  the  State,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  a  somewhat  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  prevalent  tone  of  public  sentiment  generally  in  regard 
to  the  schools,  induces  me  to  feel  certain  that  the  favorable  and  encourag- 
ing views  that  I  have  presented  from  the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  are 
entirely  reliable. 

1^6  very  enactment  of  the  recent  laws,  in  thoroughly  arousing  public 
attention  to  school  legislation,  of  itself  has  'operated  powerfully  in  the  re- 
lief of  the  schools  from  the  incubus  of  indifference  under  which  they  have 
so  long  been  laboring.  Indeed  the  absence  of  all  legislation  to  any  ext^it 
in  regard  to  our  schools,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  not  only  an  indication 
of  the  prevalent  apathy,  but  has,  in  fact,  tended  largely  to  produce  this 
very  apathetic  state. 

For  reasons  not  at  all  inexplicable,  a  very  strong  interest  is  always 
and  generally  felt  in  our  State  in  whatever  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  no  great  topic  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  House  or  Senate,  with- 
out arousing  a  sharp  and  earnest  and  intelligent  scrutiny.  The  public 
mind  had  been  somewhat  stirred  by  the  general  distribution  of  the  proposed 
School  Law  and  the  argument  in  its  support ;  and  while  the  general  mind 
was  measurably  prepared  for,  and  desirous  of  the  passage  of  a  law  similar 
to  that  proposed,  still  honest  and  earnest  differences  of  opinion,  both  with 
regard  to  the  prominent  leading  features  of  the  bill,  and  its  details,  did 
exist,  and  however  quiet  and  latent,  were  only  waiting  some  exciting  cause, 
to  be  called  into  active  life. 

Consequently  the  announcement  of  the  passage  of  the  new  law  aroused 
and  vitalized  these  latent  differences  of  view — and  the  immediate  result 
was  a  wide  spread  and  spirited  discussion  of  the  new  law  in  general,  and 
all  its  details.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  the  street  and  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  in  many  cases  in  public  meetings  called  for  the  express  purpose, 
earnest  and  thoughtful  minds  were  busied  in  rigidly  scanning  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law,  and  as  is  usual  its  excellencies  and  defects  were  both  un- 
derrated and  over  estimated,  and  the  result  was  a  general  determination  to 
give  the  new  law  a  fair  chance,  but  to  scrutinize  its  operation  closely,  and 
be  guided  by  its  success  or  failure  to  an  approval  or  disapproval.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  already  the  new  law,  in  arousing  the  various  communities, 
and  exciting  earnest  minds  to  a  study  of  the  system,  in  producing  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  and  spreading  abroad  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
law,  had  accomplished  its  best  work. 

And  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if  no  other  practical  result  were  to  be 
hoped  from  our  recent  School  legislation,  than  the  general  increase  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  School  laws,  it  even  then  would  have  been  of  vast  service  to 
the  State. 
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I  am  enabled  to  coDfirm  the  general  tenor  of  the  Keports  of  Superin- 
tendents, so  far  as  my  own  knowledge,  derived  from  a  personal  visitation 
of  the  schools,  extencb ;  but  before  speaking  in  detail  of  the  various  indi- 
cations of  a  better  state  of  things,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  summary  of  the 
statistical  information,  obtained  from  the  School  Registers  and  Superinten- 
dents' Keturns. 

The  School  Registers  were  all  forwarded  in  due  time,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  recent  School  Law,  so  far  as  possible  ;  but  many  districts 
failed  to  receive  the  number  of  Registers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  has  never  been,  as  yet, 
in  this  State,  an  accurate  return  of  the  number  of  School  Districts ;  and 
thus  while  it  was  intended  to  send  a  full  supply  to  every  district,  in  many 
instances  the  first  supply  was  not  sufficient. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Vermont,  that  an  approxima- 
tion, that  could  be  relied  on,  to  the  facts  in  detail  concerning  our  Common 
Schools  has  ever  been  attained  or  even  sought;  and,  as  a. matter  of  course, 
the  first  fruits  of  this  portion  of  the  new  law  will  be  looked  for  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  interest.  The  statistical  system,  under  our  present  law,  though  alleged 
to  be  complicated,  is  not  so,  either  in  itself  considered,  or  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  present  system  here,  when  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  State,  is  really  the  very  opposite  of  complex ;  and, 
in  judging  of  it  in  this  respect,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  school  reg- 
istry has  created  no  new  office  whatever,  and  has  simply  added  to  the  ma- 
chinery existing  for  years,  a  School  Register  in  each  district ;  for  Superin- 
tendents and  District  Clerks  existed  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  recent 
laws. 

There  are,  and  there  always  must  be,  many  difficulties  connected  with 
and  necessarily  involved  in,  the  collection  of  authentic  information  in  re- 
erence  to  any  subject  which  is  in  its  nature  complex,  extensive  in  its  scope 
and  which  intimately  connects  itself  with  all  the  varied  and  varying  interests 
of  society,  as  does  the  great  subject  of  Common  School  Education. 

No  intelligent  man  has  expected,  or  could  have  supposed,  that  so  soon 
after  the  legal  adoption  of  the  very  first  practicable  plan  for  the  noting  down 
of  facts  of  every  day  occurrence,  anything  like  perfection  could  be  attained. 
I  had  become  aware  from  an  inspection  of  the  Registers  in  many  schools 
that  their  importance  was  not  generally  appreciated,  and  that  the  indiffer- 
ence of  citizens  would  oftentimes  be  reflected  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
Registers  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  was  therefore  prepared 
to  experience  great  difficulties  in  eliciting  reliable  information  from  Reports 
based  upon  the  Registers. 

But  while  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  and  a  few  Superinten- 
dents, have  looked  upon  the  registry  system  with  contempt,  and  therefore 
have  shown  their  superior  knowledge  and  fitness  for  responsible  positions  by 
wilfully  neglecting  duties  which  they  knew  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  the 
great  bulk  of  our  teachers  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  them ;  and  the  State  ii  under  special  obligation  to  the 
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Superintendents,  as  a  class,  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  and  patience  with 
which  they  have  labored  to  assist  in  the  general  effort  to  farther  education- 
al reform,  hj  gathering  the  information  upon  which  it  most  proceed. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  care  and  effort  of  teachers  and  Superintendents, 
the  attempt  was  so  novel  to  many,  and  the  construction  put  upon  many  of 
the  questions  propounded  so  various,  and  the  modes  of  communicating  in- 
formation BO  different,  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  care  was  requisite, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  expended,  in  the  final  summing  up  of  the  statisti- 
cal returns.  Very  many  of  the  returns  were,  in  some  respects,  palpably 
erroneous ;  so  that  after  every  individual  return  had  been  carefully  scruti- 
nized, it  became  necessary  to  verify  and  correct  them  by  a  comparison 
of  answers  that  were  plainly  incorrect,  with  answers  to  questions  inserted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  Aimishing  by  their  replies  the  means  of  rectifi- 
cation ;  and  then,  when  thus  corrected,  the  returns  were  arranged  into  ta- 
bles, by  counties,  and  a  footing  of  each  county  calculated;  when  another 
table  of  the  footings  by  counties  was  made,  and  this  famished  the  summary 
that  follows.  It  may  be  well  to  give  an  instance  of  the  errors  made,  to 
show  by  what  means  a  correction  could  be  made  that  should  not  render  the 
result  finally  reached  unreliable. 

There  were  inquiries  made,  for  instance,  of  the  average  attendance 
during  the  year,  and  of  the  number  pursuing  the  various  branches  of  study. 
To  these  questions,  in  many  cases,  answers  were  made  by  taking  from  the 
Registers  the  returns  for  the  summer  school  and  those  for  the  winter  school 
and  adding  them  together,  instead  of  averaging  the  two  terms.  But  the 
same  returns,  in  reply  to  other  questions,  gave  the  number  of  scholars 
and  the  number  of  scholars  attending  school.  Hence,  when  the  average  atten- 
dance for  the  year,  as  in  many  instances,  was  returned  as  one-half  or  one- 
third  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  an  error  was,  of  cour&e, 
manifest.  It  then  became  necessary,  either  to  reject  the  return  altogether, 
or  to  find  some  practicable  mode  of  correction ;  and  knowing  the  import- 
ance of  obtaining  a  State  aggregate  that  should  approximate  the  truth,  I 
did  correct  various  of  these  palpable  errors,  either  by  the  use  of  means 
famished  by  replies  to  other  questions  in  the  same  returns,  or  by  a  com- 
parison with  some  other  town  similar  in  character  and  similarly  situated, 
which  my  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  towns  enabled  me  to  do  with  some 
degree  of  certainty.  All  possible  meaps  have  been  used  to  attain  entire  ac- 
curacy, and  I  am  confident  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  State  summary. 
Retums  were  received  from  every  town  in  the  State  except  six,  and  the  fact 
that  235  towns  should  thus  have  responded  to  the  demand  for  information, 
is,  in  consideration  of  the  novelty  of  the  plan,  full  of  encouragement. 

CONDmON  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATE. 

STATISTICAL    AQGBEGATE. 

1  No.  of  heads  of  families, 56,751 

2  No.  of  chUdren  between  4  and  18, 89,697 

3  No.  of  weeks  school  taught  by  males, 15,879 

4  No.  of  weeks  school  tai^t  by  females, 47,671 

5  Am't '>-•''  •^-''^  teachers  exclusive  of  board, $69,267 
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6  Am't  paid  female  teachers  exclusive  of  board,  •••*•; $93,4  8d 

7  Am't  paid  ibr  board  of  teachers, $73,900 

8  Am*t  paid  for  fbel,  furniture,  and  incidentals, $26,590 

9  Am't  expended  in  erecting  school  houses, $65,534 

10  Am't  expended  in  repairing  school  houses $14,254 

11  Am't  Pub.  Money  distributed  in  March,  1859, $100,928 

12  Am't  rais'd  bj  Districts  upon  Grand  List, $  1 12,658 

13  Am't  raised  upon  the  scholar  by  districts, $26,436 

14  Am't  expended  for  wages,  board  and  fuel, $246,788 

15  No.  weeks  school  supported  by  other  monies  than  those  drawn 

from  Town  Treasury, 27,697 

16  Avemge  No.  of  voters  attending  school  n:eeling, 10 

17  No.  of  different  District  schools, 2754 

1 S  No.  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers 4,885 

19  No.  of  select  and  private  schools, 491 

20  No.  of  scholars  attend  select  and  private  schools 7,711 

21  Average  attendance  of  scholars  between  4  and  20, 47,469 

22  Whole  No.  of  scholars,  4—18,  attending  school  at  all 70,250 

23  No.  of  scholars,  18—20,  attending  school  at  all, 3 ,341 

24  No  iosUnccs  of  tardiness, 890,402 

25  No.  instances  of  dismissal, .  •• 50,079 

26  No.  scholars  having  no  absences, 8,880 

27  No.  inflictions  of  corporal  punishment, 9,882 

28  No.  visits  to  schools  by  Superintendents, 6,526 

29  No.  visits  by  Prudential  Conmiittee, 8,206 

30  No.  visits  by  others, 58,218 

81  No.  scholars  in  Reading, 67,8S2 

32  No.  scholars  in  Spelling, 67,170 

33  No.  scholars  in  Penmanship, 32,600 

34  No.  scholars  in  Arithmetic, 43,740 

35  No.  scholars  in  Knglish  Grammar, 14,598 

36  No.  scholars  in  Geography, 22,7 15 

37  No.  scholars  in  Composition, 6,805 

38  No.  scholars  in  History, 2,207 

39  No.  scholars  in  other  branches, 4,201 

40  No.  Districts  having  Dictionaries  or  other  books  of  reference, 126 

41  No.  Districts  having   Globes, 115 

42  No.  Districts  having  outline  or  other  maps, 310 

43  No.  Districts  having  Blackboards, 2,338 

44  No.  Districts  having  Clocks 71 

45  No.  Districts    having    Thermometers, 23 

46  No.  Teacheri  that  have  taught  before, 3,416 

47  No.  Teachers  teaching  before  in  same  District, 1,058 

48  No.  Teachers  boarding  around, 3,356 

49  No.  Teachers  teaching  without  certificates, .  •  • •  •  •  •  89 

50  No.  of  legally  organized  Distric(8,other  than  fractional, 2,458 

61  No.  of  fractional  District 222 

bi .  No.,  of  Dislxi Jti  •atirely  without  schools,^ 122 
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53  No.  of  Districts  in  which  minorities  have  been  deprived  of 

schools  by  vote  of  majorities, 40 

54  Am't  of  bills  of  Superintendents  as  rendered, $5,149 

55  No.  of  Districts  failing  to  comply  with  the  law  in  reference  to 

keeping  and  filing  Registers 208 

56  No.  of  Saperintendents'  Reports  printed, 21 

57  No.  of  Academies, 69 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  first  efifort  in  our  State  to  obtain  accoraie 
information  of  the  details  of  our  schools,  by  eliciting  the  facts  concerning  them 
directly  from  the  persoub  who  know  the  most  in  reference  to  them,  and,  in- 
deed,  who  are  the  only  ones  who  do  know  them. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  is  apparent  at 
a  glance,  and,  without  a  word  of  comment,  sufficiently  vindicates  Uie  use  of 
any  reasonable,  just  and  economical  measures  to  obtain  them.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  the  registry  system  imposes  extra  labors  upon  the  teacher ; 
but,  as  the  duty  of  collecting  that  information,  which  must  underlie  all  ra* 
tional  changes  in  the  laws  which  r^ulate  schools,  is  second  to  no  other  duty 
of  the  teacher,  and  is  specifically^prescribed  by  law,  it  is  the  first  duty  that 
calls  for  discharge;  and  every  teacher  may  well  use  such  portions  of  the  hours 
of  school,  the  time  for  which  he  has  contracted  and  is  paid,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  its  discharge ;  hence  there  is  no  imposition  of  extra  labor  upon 
him. 

As  to  the  expense  attending  the  process,  it  is  so  small,  as  to  b« 
insignificant.  The  whole  expense  of  obtaining  the  preceding  statistical  in- 
fiirmation,  including  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  Kegisters,  has 
been  less  than  twelve  cents  for  each  district ;  or  less  than  $400  for  the  whole 
State.  It  is  believed  that  no  equally  valuable  educational  labor  has  ever 
been  done  so  economically. 

But  however  manifest  may  be  the  value  of  the  statistics  thus  obtained 
it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  somewhat  particularly  to  a  few  groups  of 
foots. 

A  failure  to  present  frequently  and  authentically  to  public  attention  the 
expense  of  our  schools,  as  an  aggregate  item  of  the  general  expense  of 
civil  government,  has  produced  the  very  effect  that  ought  reasonably  to 
have  been  expected.  Men  who  loved  progress,  who  respected  culture,  and 
who  looked  upon  free  schools  as  the  fairest  and  brightest  feature  of  the 
State  Government,  and  who  had  hiih  in  education  generally,  and  q>ecially 
loved  common  schools,  have  everywhere  permitted  themselves  to  lie  under 
an  imputation  of  indifference,  when  in  most  cases,  their  fault  was  not  so 
much  in  a  want  of  interest  in  education,  as  in  a  failure  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  their  interest,  in  a  practical  way.  School  meetings  were  not 
attended,  school  offices  refused,  school  houses  were  not  repaired,  and  schools 
were  not  visited,  not  because  intelligent  men  did  not  care  for  schools  and 
for  education ;  but  because  the  moral,  social  and  pecuniaiy  importance  of 
the  schools  had  not  been  held  before  or  thrust  upon  their  attention,  with 
the  same  frequency  and  persistency  and  plain  force,  with  which  the  claims 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts,  and  politics  had  been  advocated.  As 
a  legitimate  result    the  cause  of  cQmmon  schools  beeama  stale  and  feU 
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into  forgeifalness,  while  the  community  dreamed  pleasant  dreams  of  moral, 
mental  and  social  progress.  But  when,  as  now,  common  schools  stand  before 
the  general  mind,  as,  in  a  pecuniary  view  alone,  of  first  rate  importance,  a 
ehange  of  the  general  tone  of  feeling  may  soon  be  expected. 

Every  one  knows  the  anxious  and  careful  scrutiny  with  which  the  neo* 
essary  expenditure  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  civil  Government  of 
the  State  is  watched,  and  how  carefully  guarded  every  cent  of  that  expen- 
diture is,  by  a  system  of  checks  and  restraints  so  nearly  perfect,  that  the 
actual  cost  of  the  reading  of  subpa3nas  in  the  prosecution  of  the  criminal 
law,  in  any  one  year,  is  attainable  at  the  Auditor's  office,  although  each 
reading  costs  only  six  cents. 

The  whole  expenditure  of  the  State  for  all  its  outgoes  of 
every  description,  exclusive  of  the  State  House,  during 
the  last  year  was  $161,560  23 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  State  House,  which,  though 
not  yet  State  property,  may  as  well  be  borrowed  for 
illustration,  as  for  other  State  use,  is  $150,000  00 

Making  a  total  of  $311,560  23 

Now  let  this  be  compared  with  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  for 

common  schools,  as  ascertained  from  the  statistical  returns. 

The  amount  paid  for 

Wages,  Board  and  fuel.  $246,738 

Erecting  School  Houses,  65,534 

Repairing    "        "  14,254 

Interest  at  6  per  ct.  on  2680  School  Houses  and  lots  at 

$400,  each,  amounting  to  $172,000  64,320 

Furniture  and  incidentals,  10,000 

Supervision  by  Superintendents,  5,000 

Making  a  total  of  $405,846 

From  this  deduct  the  other  311,560 


and  we  have  $94,286 

In  other  words,  the  vastness  of  the  expenditure  for  common  schools 
alone,' to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  Academies,  and  Private  and  Select 
Schools,  in  each  year,  is  such  that  it  absolutely  dwarfs  in  comparison 
all  other  State  expenses ;  and  is  large  enough  to  enable  the  State,  wiUi  it, 
to  defray  all  the  other  State  expenses,  build  a  new  State  House  in  each 
year  wiUiout  invoking  the  aid  of  charity,  and  have  a  surplus  remaining  of 
nearly  $100,000. 

The  damage  which  the  State  has  sustained  in  past  years,  from  a  failure 
to  present  to  the  public  mind  the  importance  of  our  schools  in  a  financial 
and  political  light,  as  well  as  a  moral  and  social  one,  is  incalculable. 

From  1851  to  1856,  the  Hon.  Legislature  allowed  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent,  which  the  law  required  to  be  filled,  to  stand  vacant,  thus 
allowing  an  aggregate  expenditure  for  schools  of  upwards  of  two  million 
of  dollars  to  be  made,  and  to  go  unwatched  by  refusing  to  $11  the  office 
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whose  iDcnmbent,  under  ih3  law,  held  tho  key  to  all  icformation  rog^ding 
th3  schools. 

For  years,  while  every  other  sabject  of  gsoeral  interest  has  receiTed 
t'le  fostering  attention  of  public  sentiment  and  of  the  jjcgislature  as  rc- 
flacting  that  sentiment,  the  whole  matter  of  common  schools  has  been  seda- 
loosly  ignored. 

For  years,  ambitious  men,  desirous  to  serve  the  State,  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  the  public  good,  by  working  upon  the  leading  and 
important  Legislative  Committees  of  Ways  and  Means,  Riil  Roads,  Banks 
&c.,  &c.,  have  left  as  unimportant,  and  beneath  their  notice,that  most  glori- 
ous and  most  responsible  of  all  committees,  the  committee  who  have  in 
charge  that  noble  system  of  free  schools  which  day  by  day.  is  determining 
whether  the  Vermont  of  the  next  generation  and  the  next  century  shall  be 
Bioh  as  the  still  unappreciated  nobleness  and  self  devotion  of  their  ancestry, 
tie  myriad -blessings  and  privileges  of  the  present  generation  and  the  grand 
and  solemn  beauty  of  our  own  loved  State,  mark  out  and  demand,  as  alone 
worthy  of  them. 

Not  one  of  these  things  could  have  happened,  had  the  intrinsic  and 
relative  importance  of  our  schools,  in  a  mere  financial  point  of  view,  been 
fully  known,  and,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been  if  known,  adequately 
appreciated. 

There  is  no  more  important  group  of  features  in  the  new  school  laws, 
than  this  which  is  designed  for  the  collection  of  statistical  information,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  results  of  this  year  alone  sufficiently  prove  the  wis« 
dom  and  policy  of  that  legislation. 

attp:ndance  upon  the  schools. 

Aside  from  all  other  considerations,  the  amount  of  money  expended  in 
the  support  of  our  schools  is  so  vast,  that  for  this  reason  alone,  it  becomes, 
and  always  must  remain,  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence,  to  insure,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  fullness  and  regularity  of  attendance,  that  will  secure 
t'le  largest  measure  to  the  largest  number,  of  the  manifold  beneficial  results 
tiat  ought  to  flow  from  a  generous  system  of  free  schools. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Annual  Reports  and 
in  the  public  discussions,  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  full  and  regular  at- 
tendance upon  the  schools,  and  to  call  general  attention  to  the  many  and 
serious  evil  consequences  that  arise  from  a  lack  of  fullness  and  regularity 
in  the  attendance  at  school.  But  it  has  always  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
impress  the  public  mind  with  any  great  force,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  bo- 
cause  the  readers  of  educational  Reports  and  the  audiences  at  public  educa- 
tional gatherings  are  composed  of  those  who  value  education  particularly 
and  their  personal  interest  in  the  subject,  as  well  as  their  regard  for  the  best 
interest  of  their  children,  lead  them  to  send  their  own  children  promptly 
and  regularly  to  the  schools;  and  these  men,  knowing  that  their  own  chil- 
dren are  at  school,  and  having  never  had  the  means  of  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  the  attendance  in  other  districts,  or  towns,  or  in  the  State  gen- 
erally, have  been  apt  to  suppose  that  the  allegations  of  irregularity  and  ab- 
sence have  been  exaggerated,  and  have  failed  to  give  the  subject  that  atien- 
>ii,  firgm  its  importance,  it  deserved*  " 
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It  IB  believed  that  absence  and  irregularity  have  been  evilsof  far  greater 
maj^itude  than  has  been  commonlj  supposed,  and  that  the  evil  consequences 
which  arise  therefrom  are  more  numerous,  and  more  manifold,  and  far  more 
serious  than  those  who  have  not  given  particular  thought  to  the  subject  will 
readiJy  believe. 

Some  of  the  facts  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  statistical  summary 
may,  by  varied  grouping  and  collation,  be  made  instructive. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  4  and 

18  years  of  age  is, 89,697 

The  number  of  children  between  4  and  18,  who  have  at- 
tended school  at  all  is, 70,250 

•^••^^^■^■^ 
And  the  difference  between  these, 19,447 

Showing  that  sp  many  scholars,  or  twenty'one  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of 
Bshool  age  in  the  State,  have  not  entered  the  common  school  house  during 
the  past  year. 

And  again,  if,  from  the 19,447 

we  take  the  number  of  children • 7,711' 

who  are  reported  to  have  attended  select  and  private    » 

schools,  wo  have • • 11,736 

children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years  that  have  attended  no  school 
whatever. 

In  other  words,  a  little  more  than  thirteen  per  cent,  or  more  than  one* 
eighth  ot  all  the  children  of  Vermont,  have,  daring  the  year  last  past,  been 
entirely  absent  from  any  school  whatever,  an:l  therefore  the  great  majority 
of  this  number  have  been  for  one  year  destitute  of  all  mental  or  moral  ■ 
training. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  here  material  for  abundant  thought* 
But  it  is  not  only  true,  as  above,  that  the  amount  of  absence  from  all 
schools  is  alarmingly  great,  but  that  when  we  examine  the  record  in  rela- 
tion to  the  average  attendance,  we  reach  results  still  more  startlingly  sig- 
nificant. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  4  and  18,  is 89,697 

The  average  attendance  of  the  children,  between  4  and  18,  is.. 45,701 

And  the  difference  between  the  two  is 43,986 

Bevoaling  the  astonishing  fact  that  during  the  past  year,  more  thanybr/^^-nzn^ 
per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  State  have  been  absent  from  the  public 
Bchools. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  this  result  is  entirely  and  exactly  accurate,  but 
it  cannot  vary  much  from  the  truth. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  organization  of  your  Hon.  Board,  the 
importance  of  statistical  information  was  as  fully  appreciated  as  it  is  now  ;. 
but,  although  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  Superintendents  and 
friends  of  education  for  accurate  returns,  none  whatever  could  be  obtained 
from  108  towns.  In  that  exigency  an  attempt  was  made  to  approximate 
the  truth  by  estimate  and  comparison,  and  a  very  great  amount  of  care  and 
labor  was  bestowed  thereon.      The  more  accurate  and  reliable  statistics  of 
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the  present  year  have  yielded  some  rather  singular  confirmations  of  the 
salts  obtained  by  estimates  and  comparison  in  1857. 

No  attempt  was  then  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars,  from  the  Superintendents,  because  it 
was  known  that  the  law  provided  them  with  no  means  of  obtaining  accurately 
the  facts  on  this  point. 

On  page  30  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  this  office,  will  be  found  the 
following : 

**  It  is  also  found,  in  my  visitation  of  the  schools,  that  upon  an  aver^ 
'^  age,  the  list  of  scholars  who  attend  the  public  schools  at  all,  will  not  in- 
«<  elude  the  names  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  schol- 
<*  ars  in  the  district  of  legal  school  age ;  and  of  those  who  thus  attend  at  all, 
« the  average  attendance  will  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  full  attendance,  as  I 
**  believe.  This  gives  us  some  results  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
**  those  who  desire  the  future  well-being  of  the  State. 

"  If  the  above  estimates  accord  nearly  with  the  facts,  we  find  thatone- 
"  half  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  do  not  attend  upon  the  public  sdiools 
'*  at  all.  From  this  one-half,  take  the  proportion  of  those  who  attend  Acad- 
emies and  Select  Schools,  estimating  it  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and  we 
ascertain  that  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  four-tenths  of  the  diildren  of 
the  State  of  school  age,  are  not  in  school  at  all  during  the  year.  And  even 
*'  if  the  basis  of  the  above  reasoning  should  seem  to  be  exaggerated  in  any  do- 
**  gree,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  in  Vermont,  during  the  last 
**  year,  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  of  her  children,  of  the  age  daring 
*<  which  the  law  supposes  them  entitled  to  attend  school,  have  not  entered 
'*  the  doors  of  any  school  room,  either  public  or  private. 

«*  For  this  state  of  things  one  remedy  is  the  collection  and  publication 
'*  of  the  facts.  Gould  the  facts,  in  reference  to  the  non-attendance  of  chil- 
<*  dren  upon  school  be  ascertained,  and  presented  to  the  public  mind,  there 
"  would  be  an  active  and  iron  logic  about  them  that  would  almost  render 
**  other  argument  unnecessary.'* 

The  results  reached  in  1857,  by  estimation,  were  then  so  startling  to  my 
own  mind,  and  so  almost  incredible,  that  when,  in  the  intermediate  time,  I 
have  referred  to  them  in  urging  upon  public  attention  the  evils  arising  from 
non-attendance,  I  have  been  compelled,  though  reasonably  confident  of  their 
truth,  to  sympathiEe  to  some  extent  with  the  general  incredulity  with  whidi 
my  statements  were  met.  The  facts  were  indeed  too  strange,  and  fell  short 
of  their  effect.  Based  as  those  results  confessedly  were  entirely  upon  esti- 
mates, there  was  reason  to  believe,  what  their  intrinsic  incredibility  prompted, 
that  they  were  founded  upon  imcertain  and  unreliable  data  imd  could 
not  be  true. 

But  the  statistical  returns  of  the  past  year  show  conclusively  that  how- 
ever the  results  of  1857  were  reached,  they  fell  short  of  the  truth. 

From  the  average  absence.  •  •  • • 43,986 

take  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  number  attending 
private  and  select  schools  and  academies  upon  an  aver- 
age, say 5,000 

^-^^nithe  difference,  which  is 88,000 
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we  ascertain  that  not  '*  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand/*  but,  unquestion- 
bly,  upward  of  thtrty-fioe  thousand  of  the  children  of  the  State,  of  school 
age,  are  constantly  absent  from  all  schools  of  every  nature  and  description, 
that  is  to  say,  that  more  than  four-tenths  of  all  our  children  habitually  ab- 
sent themselves  from  all  schools.  Truly,  in  view  of  such  a  revelation,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  a  *'  logic  "  in  facts  so  astounding,  that  cannot  fail 
to  have  its  effect  upon  the  general  mind,  and  that  the  results  of  the  statisti* 
cal  investigations  of  the  past  year  alone,  if  no  further  information  were  ex- 
pected, would  of  themselves  secure  a  thorough  awakening  of  every  tax  payer 
in  the  State;  for  it  appears,  that  an  ample  provision  for  the  education  of 
all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  supposed  to  be  adequate  therefor,  is  really 
nearly  one-half  wasted  by  the  failure  of  the  children  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
intended,  to  attend  upon  the  schools ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  palpa- 
ble waste  in  a  State  expenditure  for  schools,  is  any  more  excusable  than  a 
waste  in  any  other  branch  of  the  expenses  of  the  State  would  be. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  more  palpable  result,  the  waste- 
fulness of  so  great  an  absence  from  the  schools,  for  upon  the  very  announce- 
ment of  the  facts,  it  thrusts  itself  upon  the  attention  ot  even  the  most  thought- 
less. 

But  there  are  other  facts,  intimately  connected  with  those  last  alluded 
to,  that  are  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

In  order  to  enable  this  matter  of  absence  and  irregular  attendance 
be  presented  as  forcibly  as  possible,  questions  were  inserted  in  the  Eegisters 
and  Statistical  Schedules,  intended  to  elicit  information  as  to  the  loss  of 
school  time  by  tardiness  and  dismissals :  but  only  a  moderate  degree  of  suc- 
cess attended  the  effort.  Though  the  evils  of  irregularity  in  attendance  are 
second  only  to  those  of  entire  absence;  and  although  tardiness  is  recogniz- 
ed by  every  good  teacher  as  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  success  in 
school  labors ;  and  although  it  is  manifest  that  a  true  statement  of  the  extent 
of  these  evils  is  the  only  feasible  or  probable  means  of  securing  that  public 
attention  and  knowledge  without  which  no  cure  for  these  evils  need  be  hop^ 
hoped ;  the  efforts  to  present  these  evils  failed  through  the  neglect,  and  in 
some  cases  the  conceit,  of  teachers. 

Many  teachers,  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  serious  consequences  of  irreg* 
ularity  of  attendance  upon  the  schools,  seem  to  have  considered  the  collection 
and  return  of  accurate  information  beneath  their  notice,  and  so  failed  to  keep 
a  reliable  record  of  the  instances  of  tardiness ;  and  the  Reports  of  many  of  the 
Superintendents  express  the  opinion  that  the  accounts  of  tardiness  do 
not  reveal  one-half  the  truth.  As  to  the  loss  of  school  time  by  reason 
of  dismissals,  the  effort  to  ascertain  its  extent,  was  an  almost  entire  failure. 
The  question  inserted  in  the  registers  was  **  What  is  the  number  of  mstan- 
ces  of  dismissal  ?"  and  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers,  either  supposing 
it  impossible  that  so  slight  a  matter  as  dbmissals  from  school  before  the  reg- 
alar  hour  of  closing  should  be  considered  as  worthy  of  notice,  or  thinking 
that  the  signification  of  the  word  used  Was  not  understood  at  this  office,  made 
no  note  whatever  of  the  dismissals,  but  kept  a  record  of  expulsions. 

Hence  the  instances  of  tardiness  and  dismissal,  as  reported,  fall  very  far 
below  the  truth,  and  yet  the  imperfect  returns  are  not  devoid  of  significance. 

Xhe  number  of  instances  of  tardiness  reported,  was  690,402|  and  that  of 
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dismiflsals  Was  50,079*  If  the  loss  of  time  be  reckotied  at  fifteen  ttiniitei 
in  each  case,  and  die  aggregate  ascertained  and  redaoed,  we  find  a  loss  of 
thirtj-nine  thousand  one  handred  and  eighty-six  days. 

This  very  great  loss  of  time  alone,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  sabject 
is  worthy  of  attention ;  bat  the  mere  loss  of  time  is  in  fact  the  least  evil 
that  grows  oat  of  an  habitual  lack  of  punctuality  and  preyalent  irr^ularit  j 
in  attendance  upon  our  schools.  Tardiness  and  dismissals  shorten  the  time 
of  school  labor^  and  thus  cripple  the  teacher  in  accomplishing  his  woi^ : 
they  retard  the  adTancemcnt  of  the  classes,  and  so  operate  as  an  imposition 
upon  the  children  who  do  attend ;  they  tend  always,  whenever  permittedi 
to  derogate  from  the  importance  cf  the  school  and  of  a  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  school,  and  so  to  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  and  thej 
foster  in  all  communities  where  prevalent,  a  want  of  respect  for,  or  interest 
in,  all  schools ;  and  may  well  be  considered  as  being  among  the  most  seri- 
ous evils  that  our  schools  contend  with. 

I  have  no  desire,  and  indeed  am  not  willing,  hero,  to  institute  a  com* 
parison  between  our  own  State  and  the  other  New  England  States,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  attendance  upon  the  public  schools ;  but  am  so  fully  satis* 
fied  that  the  recorded  comparison  would  be  disgraceful  to  us,  that  I  hesitate 
to  undertake  it. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  this  respect,  we  stand  far  behind  any  one 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  that  the  facts  reveal  a  state  of  wide  spresid  in- 
difference, on  the  part  of  parents  and  citiscns,  that  is  far  from  profitable  or 
creditable,  and  which  calls  for  explanation  if  it  is  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. 

The  people  of  Vermont  would  be  slow  to  admit  that  in  general  intelli- 
genoe  they  stand  behind  the  rest  of  New  England ;  they  claim  to  hold  men- 
tal and  moral  culture  in  as  high  estimation  as  any  class  of  men  do :  and 
while  it  is  admitted  that  others  of  the  New  Enghndand  other  States  sarpasB 
us  in  the  numbers  and  excellence  of  their  higher  grade  of  schools,  our  com- 
mon schools  stand  favorably  in  the  comparison  with  the  schools  of  any  of 
the  States ;  and  yet  the  schools  of  none  of  the  Eastern  States  have  suffered 
from  non-attendance  and  irregularity,  and  the  thousand  evils  that  grow 
tkerefrom,  as  have  the  Vermont  schools  for  the  last  eight  years. 

The  reason  for  this,  otherwise  unaccountable  state  of  things,  seems 
to  be  that  in  no  other  of  the  New  England  States  have  the  schools  been  per- 
mitted to  exist,  and  the  public  money  to  be  raised  and  expended,  without 
the  most  watchful  supervision  and  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  a  periodi- 
cal and  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  their  support. 

While  in  Vermont,  for  five  successive  years,  no  officer  was  appointed 
to  overlook  and  care  for  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  not  only 
nothing  was  known  of  their  actual  condition,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  as- 
erctain  it ;  and  while,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  schools,  no  means  existed  of  arousing  and  informing 
the  public  mind,  and  the  entire  failure  of  public  discussion  resulted  neces- 
sarily in  public  apathy  and  indifference;  and  while,  in  consequence  of  all 
these  things,  the  subject  of  common  schools,  as  a  topic  for  legislative  eonsid- 
ttalion,  or  legul  ddacUneitty  sunk  into  disrepute,  until  any  propoAtionThow* 
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ever  exoeUent,  for  the  amendment  of  existing  laws,  was  more  apt  to  be  met 
with  the  laugh  of  derision  than  with  oarem  consideration,  a  very  different 
state  of  feelmg  existed  in  others,  and  indeed  in  all  the  New  England  States. 

There  the  training  of  the  children  of  the  State  stood  forth  before  the 
public  mind,  which  year  by  year  had  been  informed  generally  and  in  detail 
of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  schools,  in  all  the  amplitude  of  its  intrinsic 
and  relative  importance ;  the  free  schools  were  TOgarded  with  pride  and  at- 
tachment, as  the  means  of  perfecting  all  the  great  and  good  purposes  of  80« 
ciety  and  securing  its  progressive  improvement ;  the  right  to  a  generous 
and  liberal  culture  was  esteemed  as  the  most  valuable  and  became  the  most 
cherished  right  of  citizenship;  general  intelligence  was  considered  the  surest 
safeguard  of  general  prosperity,  and  education  in  all  its  various  phases  took 
rank  as  the  most  important  subject  of  public  interest,  and  as  Uie  highest 
topic  for  deliberate  thought  and  legislative  action ;  and  the  time  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  its  highest  talent  were  freely  given  to  whatever  discussion  or 
legislative  action  were  found  necessary. 

It  is  folly  believed,  that  the  collection  and  presentation  of  the 
many  facts  that  may  show  the  financial,  moral,  mental  and  political  impor- 
tance of  our  common  schools,  will  inevitably  produce  the  public  discussion 
and  attention  that  will  insure  all  needed  improvement ;  and  that,  so  long 
as  an  accurate  report  of  the  attendance  and  tardiness  of  the  children  of  the 
State  shall  be  kept  and  annually  made  public,  a  recurrence  of  so  extensive 
a  neglect  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  will  be  impossible. 

The  most  hopeful  indication  of  future  improvement,  and  of  the  prob* 
ability  of  its  being  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  means  afford 
ed  by  the  recent  legislation  upon  the  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that, 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  through  public  addresses  and  by  means  of  the 
attention  excited  by  the  insertion  of  questions  in  reference  to  it  in  the  Res- 
istors, having  prepared  the  general  mind  therefor,  the  variation  in  the  mode 
of  distribution  of  the  public  money,  coming  into  operation  for  the  first  time 
during  the  last  year,  has  already  product  a  decided  and  favorable  effect 
upon  the  general  attendance  upon  the  schools. 

Dark  as  is  the  picture  presented  in  the  statistics  for  the  year,  I  am  en- 
tirely convinced,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  a  very 
extensive  correspondence  growing  out  of  numerous  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
new  law,  that  the  general  and  almost  uniform  evidence  contained  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  reports  of  Superintendents,  tending  to  show  a  very  perceptible 
and  hopeful  change  in  the  schools  generally  in  the  matter  of  attendance, 
is  entitled  to  entire  credence,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  same 
direction  may  be  confidently  anticipated  from  the  operation  of  tho  law  of 
distribution  of  the  public  money  alone.  The  law,  though  effective  for  good 
already,  has  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  show  its  ability  to  work 
beneficial  results;  for  although,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  reports  quo- 
ted, the  operation  of  the  law  has  been  precisely  that  whioh  was  intended  in 
its  enactment,  and  was  confidently  predicted  for  it  in  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port, it  has  been  much  crippled  in  its  power,  by  a  preyaleiit  4istrM8t  of  its 
probable  effect. 
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In  spite  of  argoment,  and  in  the  face  of  facts  easily  procurable  in  any 
locality,  tending  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  arguments  advanced,  it  was 
generally  feared,  previous  to  an  actual  distribution  made,  that  the  effect  of 
the  new  method  of  distribution  would  enure  to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  village 
districts  and  the  corresponding  injury  of  the  rural  districts ;  and  this  gen- 
eral distrust  and  fear  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  law,  and  restricted  its 
beneficial  results.  But  the  effect  of  the  first  distribution  made,  although  it 
was  made  under  great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  im« 
perfections  of  the  Records  in  the  Registers,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  neces- 
sarily rdsulting  from  the  very  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  was  exactly  what 
had  been  predicted  concerning  it ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  remote  and 
qparsely  settled  districts,  showing  the  largest  and  most  regular  proportional 
attendance  upon  the  schools,  received  the  larger  proportion  of  the  public 
money,  while  the  village  and  central  districts  received  less.  This  dis- 
covery effected  in  many  localities  an  immediate  modification  of  the  public 
sentiment  in  reference  to  the  law ,  the  elements  of  previous  oppo^tion  be- 
came incitements  to  approval,  and  now  it  is  believed,  not  only  that  there  is 
in  the  State  no  considerable  opposition  to  the  law,  but  the  good  effects  of  the 
change  of  distribution  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  schools,  and  have 
been  appreciated  properly,  until  the  law,  from  having  been  very  dubiously 
received,  has  become  decidedly  popular. 

And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  and  expect  that,  when,  in  the  fa« 
ture,  the  strength  of  the  law  shall  be  aided  by  the  growing  favor  of  the  peo* 
pie,  it  will,  in  its  regular  operation,  work  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
attendance  upon  our  schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  WAGES, 

The  statistical  summary  gives  very  many  items  of  special  interest  in 
regard  to  the  teachers  in  the  State,  their  number  and  their  classification. 

The  whole  number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  during  the 
past  year,  was  4,885,  and  the  character,  condition  and  prospects  of  so  large 
a  class  of  young  men  and  women  must,  from  their  numbers  alone,  always  be 
of  interest  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  They  form  an  army,  commanding  from 
their  numbers,  but  still  more  commanding  from  the  pervading  and  pow- 
erful influence  which  they  are  every  day  exerting  upon  the  thousands 
of  growing  children  of  the  State.      As  the  schools  of  to-day  may  be, 
BO  will  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  become ;  and  as  the    teach- 
ers 01  to-day,  in  their  scholastic  and  moral  qualifications,  may  be  capable 
or  incapable  properly  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  capacity  applicable  to  their 
important  vocation,  so  will  the  schools  be.    Such  are  the  habits,  the  tenden- 
cies ani  necessities  of  society,  that  thousands  of  our  children  receive  little  of 
either  mental  or  moral  culture  beside  such  as  they  obtain  in  the  schools ; 
and  the  fact,  thus  apparent,  that  the  teachers  of  our  scho.ls  are  holding  con- 
ctantly  in  their  hands  these  guiding  and  formative  influences  that  are  exer- 
cising an  almost  creative  power  upon  the  future  character  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  children,  is  one  which  must  always  siurround  the  teachers 
of  our  schools  with  a  deep  and  solemn  interest    But  this  is  not  all.    Hie 
tcni^  '    ^ublioan  institutions  to  break  down  the  conventional  disdno- 

tic  lid  rank,  which  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of » 
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Etate  of  long  oontiDued  prosperity  under  any  and  every'system  of  goyem- 
ment ;  to  equalize  the  opportunities  of  advancement  and  improvement,  and 
open  them  up  to  all  alike ;  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  hindrances  that  lie 
in  the  path  of  upward  progress  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  wealth :  and  to 
give,  by  their  general  operation,  an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  moral 
and  material  progress  to  every  child  of  man,  is  their  most  attractive  and  en* 
dearing  characteristic.  The  ability  to  dhape  one's  own  future,  to  command 
one's  own  destiny,  is  imperial  in  its  very  nature,  and  nowhere  on  earth  can 
this  ability  be  found  in  as  great  perfection  as  under  the  generous  and  liber- 
al institutions  of  our  land.  And  in  this  view,  the  assertion  that  in  our  coun- 
try every  man  is  a  sovereign,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  figure  of 
speech ;  there  is,  at  least,  a  degree  of  verity  in  it ;  for  here  many  and  many 
a  man  has,  by  the  force  of  his  own  determination,  under  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  our  liberal  institutions,  risen  above  the  adverse  power  of  poverty 
and  social  abasement,  and  riding  triumphantly  over  all  obstacles,  achieved 
the  very  future  to  which  he  has  steadily  directed  his  course  for  years,  and 
thus  has  asserted  his  sovereignty  over  surrounding  circumstances,  and  his 
autocratic  control  of  his  own  destiny. 

The  history  of  this  class  of  men,  ever  since  our  country  had  a  be- 
ing, is  the  history  of  her  ablest  men,  and  the  most  efficient  and  persistent 
laborers  in  the  great  cause  of  human  progress.  And  when  we  come  to  search 
into  the  reason  why  this  should  be  so  eminently  characteristic  of  our  own 
country,  we  find  the  prominent  reason  to  be  this :  that  the  means  and  facil- 
ities for  self-culture,  and  the  thousand  fostering  influences  that  a  favoring 
public  sentiment  scatter  about  the  path  of  him  who  is  nobly  struggling  for 
elevation  and  advancement,  are  nowhere  so  abundant  as  with  us. 

Let  the  soul  of  any  human  being  be  inspired  with  noble  and  glowing 
aspirations ;  breath  into  his  spirit  a  resolute  and  well-considered  determin- 
ation to  be  and  to  do  something  worthy  of  his  manhood ;  and  behold  how, 
in  this  blessed  land,  the  way  to  success  lies  open  before  him. 

The  free  schools,  for  the  mastery  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  throw 
wide  their  doors  for  his  reception ;  and  here  he  can  receive,  no  matter  what 
his  condition  or  circumstances  may  be,  that  primary  culture,  which,  when 
attained,  enables  him  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  penury  that  may  have  frozen 
the  *'  genial  current  of  his  soul,"  to  fix  his  aim  as  high  as  the  highest  have 
soared  before,  and  girding  himself  for  tho  cont<est,  press  forward  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling,  that  of  a  thoughtful,  powerful  and 
useful  manhood.  When  thus  much  is  done,  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing stand  ready  to  open  themselves  to  the  resolute  application  of  every  de- 
termined man,  and  furnish  the  readiest  channel  through  which  that  higher 
mental  and  moral  culture  may  be  attained,  which  so  rapidly  facilitates  the 
approach  to  positions  of  intellectual  and  social  power. 

To  those  who  thus  are  struggling  for  self-culture,  and  who,  however  as- 
piring, have  neither  money  nor  friends  to  deprive  them  of  the  rich  pleasure 
of  self-reliance,  the  vocation  of  teaching  offers  itself  as  the  most  convenient 
and  genial  employment,  and  that  which  the  least  distracts  the  mind  from 
the  great  object  of  self-culture. 

Thus  it  is,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  thus  it  will  be,  that  among  the 
teachers  of  our  State,  there  will  always  be  found  at  any  given  time,  a  largo*' 
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proportioii  of  those,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  eamestl  j  engaged  in 
the  work  of  self-culture,  and  tel  jing  upon  the  wages  they  receive  for  teach- 
ing, for  the  means  of  sapport  while  pursuing  their  own  studies. 

Few  things  have  the  power  so  to  touch  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart, 
as  a]  cognisance  of  the  strong  and  resolute  contests  with  scanty  means,  that 
find  the  fields  of  their  severest  trials  in  the  school  rooms  of  our  State.  I 
believe  that,  however  much  of  semi-derision  may  have  found  its  object  in 
the  vocation  of  the  **  schoolma'm,"  there  is  no  class  of  beings  in  Vermont 
that  are  continually  bestowitig  so  constant  an  effort  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  difficult  duties  of  their  position,  and  in  that  effort  exhibit  so  much  of 
quiet  but  resolute  self-devotion  and  self-constraint,  as  the  female  teachers  of 
tiio  State.  Many  a  lonely  school  house,  in  the  recesses  of  our  green  hiUs, 
is  the  scene  of  as  earnest  and  holy  a  struggle  and  of  the  exhibition  of  as 
lofby  a  resolution  in  the  discharge  of  known  duties,  as  ever  found  a  wider  and 
more  observed  theatre  on  the  field  of  battle  or  of  legislative  contest  for  human 
lights. 

Some  poor  girl  is  touched  with  the  denre  to  learn,  and  attends  the  dis* 
trict  school  till  she  can  find  no  further  assistance  there.  But  the  little  ad- 
vance she  has  made  has  only  strengthened  her  appetite  for  more ;  an  inex- 
tinguishable thirst  for  knowledge  has  taken  possession  of  her.  The  heart  of 
the  woman  is  stirred,  and  she  resolves  to  make  herself  more  worthy  of  that 
womanhood  and  more  useful  to  all.  Gathering  up  her  little  store  of  cloth- 
ing, her  few  books,  and  a  keepsake  or  two  from  home,  she  engages  a  small 
school  in  some  remote  district,  and  enters  upon  her  holy  work,  and  enters  in 
earnests  As  she  stands  before  her  little  ones  and  down  through  their  liquid 
and  loving  eyes  looks  into  their  little  human  hearts,  she  almost  shrinks  from 
the  terrible  responsibility  she  thus  finds  thrust  upon  her ;  but  nerves  herself  for 
the  task,  and  trembling,  not  with  fear,  but  with  anxiety,  while  no  parent 
gives  a  word  of  cheer,  and  no  token  of  approbation  sustains  her,  she  throws 
herself  into  her  work  with  all  a  woman's  earnestness  and  all  a  woman's  de- 
termined courage,  and  meets  with  deserved  success.  At  the  close  of  her 
short  term,  she  receives  the  amount  of  her  wages,  and  defraying  the  little 
necessary  expenses  she  has  incurred,  she  hoards  the  little  balance,  that  with 
it  and  what  else  she  can  earn,  she  may  pay  her  own  tuition  and  expenses 
at  some  Academy,  for  one  or  more  terms,  and  then  again  betake  herself  to 
teaching  to  replenish  her  empty  purse,  and  so  again  and  again  and  again. 

TioB  is  a  true  and  not  an  over-drawn  picture  of  the  struggling  life  of 
veiy  many  of  our  school  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  and  showsthem,  as  a 
class,  deserving  of  general  sympathy  and  interest.  And  it  is  largely  from  the 
ranks  of  men  and  women  who  have  won  their  way  along  by  teaching, 
that,  as  the  grave  receives  the  gifted  of  the  earth  from  time  to  time,  the 
vacancies  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  are  socially  and  intellectually  emi- 
nent, are  filled. 

Hence  it  is,  because  the  State,  as  her  strong  men  finish  their  work,  and 
are  laid  away  to  rest,  will  often  be  forced  to  rely  upon  the  strength  that  has 
been  nurtured  and  hardened  in  the  struggling  effort  for  self-culture,  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  vocation  of  the  teacher,  she  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the   condition,  qualifications,  and  success  of  her  teachers.    And 
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on  ibiB  aooount  it  is  that  it  is  not  only  true  that  the  effect  of  teaching  npon 
the  scholar  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  also  that  the  effect 
of  teaching  npon  the  teachers,  is  deserving  of  great  consideration. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  matters,  the  duties  and  responsibilities,  the 
errors  and  short  commgs  of  teachers  haye  received  their  full  share  of  gen- 
eral discussion,  while  Uttle  has  been  said,  or  apparently  thought,  about  the 
corresponding  duty  of  community,  in  regard  to  their  teachers.  But  the  jus- 
tice of  supporting  and  encouraging  those  who  are  striving  earnestly  in  a 
difficult  work  of  so  great  interest  to  the  State  and  to  each  individual  citizen 
thereof,  by  a  general  sympathy  and  interest;  and  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
discriminating  practically  between  teachers  who  are  well  or  ill  qualified  for 
dieir  duties,  and  of  compensating  them  in  due  proportion  to  the  excellence 
of  the  work  done,  are  matters  that  deserve  to  be  carefully  and  frequently 
considered. 

The  average  rate  of  compensation  given  to  teachers  during  the  last 
year,  as  ascertained  from  the  statistical  summary,  is  for  male  teachers,  ex- 
clusive of  board,  817  44  per  month,  or  reckoning  26  days  to  the  month, 
67  cents  per  day.  And  if  we  reckon  the  board  at  an  average  of  $2  50  per 
week,  which  is  probably  above  the  actual  average  price,  we  make  the  com*' 
pensation  of  male  teachers,  including  their  board,  to  be  $1  05  per  day.  It 
is  not  denied  that  this  compensation  is  adequate  for  the  labor  of  ignorant, 
weak,  inert  and  incompetent  teachers ;  but  in  judging  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  wages  paid  to  a  class  of  laborers,  reference  is  always  had  to  a  supposed 
average  competency. 

Labor  and  ability,  whatever  be  the  market  in  which  they  are  offered^ 
are  subject  to  the  same  general  rules  that  govern  the  hiring  or  selling  of 
everything  else  in  market  overt ;  and  it  is  no  more  truly  said  of  the  sale  of 
the  material  subjects  of  commerce,  like  hay  or  grass,  or  of  the  buying  or  sell- 
ing of  professional  labor  and  skill  generally,  than  it  may  be  said  of  the  em*> 
ployment  of  labor  and  skill  in  teaching,  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the 
higher  the  rate  of  compensation  paid,  the  more  valuable  will  be  the  services 
rendered!  The  average  wages  of  laborers  by  the  day  in  wood-^sawing  and 
hod-carrying,  who  board  themselves,  will  exceed  $1  00  per  day  ;  that  of 
aa  average  mechanic,  who  works  in  leather,  wood  or^tone,  at  least  $1  25  $ 
an  active  peddler  expects  to  receive  not  less  than  $1  50  for  selling  tin  ware 
and  notions,  and  if  he  sells  dry  goods,  fancy  articles,  or  cigars,  he  receives 
$2  00  and  upwards ;  the  horse  doctor  must  have  as  much ;  the  common 
charge  for  ordinary  professional  labor  by  lawyers  is  $3  00  and  expenses ; 
and  in  all  cases  extra  ability  commands  a  far  greater  sum. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  work  of  him  who  forms  character  and  the 
sabjects  of  whose  operative  labor  and  skill  are  the  elements  of  possible  man* 
liness  and  womanliness,  existing,  though  undeveloped,  in  the  thousands  of 
the  children  of  the  State,  should  not  take  rank  by  the  side  of  any  vocation 
whatever. 

It  is  certain  that  whenever,  by  the  consent  of  community,  the  vocation 
of  teaching  shall  attain  the  same  repute  and  permanency  with  other  profes 
sions  requiring  no  greater  ability,  and  whenever  a  given  intellectual  and 
moral  ci^acity  shall  command  as  large  a  rate  of  compensation  in  teaching 
as  in  other  profeadonal  avocations,  it  will  engage  an  equal  amount  of  talent, 
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not  only  temporarily  as  it  now  does,  but  permanently ;  and  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  ability  and  caltiyation,  will  engage  in  teaching  as  their  life 
work,  and  thos  bring  about  that  permanency  in  the  employment  which  la  so 
highly  desirable. 

The  pablic  attention  has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  directed  more  or 
less  to  this  point,  and  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  last  year  with 
those  of  previous  years  that  are  known,  shows  some  degree  of  progress  ac- 
complished,— ^for  the  wages  of  teachers  have  steadily  advanced,*  though  the 
proportionate  increase  of  compensation  is  less  than  that  in  most  of  the  or- 
dinary avocations,  and  very  much  less  than  that  of  other  professions.  In 
1846  the  average  amount  paid  for  male  teachers  was  $11  72 ;  in  1847  it 
was  $12  42 ;  in  1848  it  was  $13  12 ;  in  1849  it  was  $13  78 ;  in  1850  it 
was  $13  55 ;  in  1857  it  was  estimated  at  $16  92 ;  and  in  the  last  school 
year  it  was  $17  44. 

These  figures  show  an  improvement  from  which  something  of  encour- 
agement may  be  drawn ;  but  tiie  improvement  in  the  wages  of  male  teach- 
ers is  not  as  mariced  as  is  that  in  the  wages  of  female  teachers. 

The  average  wages  of  female  teachers  during  the  same  period,  has  heea 
as  follows : 

In  1846,  $4  75  ;  in  1847,  $5  06  ;  in  1848,  $5  26 ;  in  1849,  $5  60  ; 
in  1850,  $5  54 ;  in  1857  it  was  estimated  at  $7  64 ;  and  in  the  lastschooi 
year  it  was  $7  80. 

By  a  similar  comparison  of  other  items  of  statistics,  we  find  in  a  few 
of  the  years  last  past,  indications  of  progress  in  reference  to  another  point, 
intimately  connected  with  the  last  one  considered,  vis  :  the  relative  propor- 
tion in  weeks  of  male  and  female  schools.  The  weeks  of  school  taught  by 
males  and  females  respectively  in  three  of  these  years  were  as  follows,  in 
weeks: 

Years.  Male.  Female.  Av.  dur.  of  School. 

1850-1  19,360  43,238  24      weeks. 

1857-8  14,979  46,723  22  3-5  *' 

1859-60  15,879  47,671  23 1-3  "   • 

It  is  probable  that,  at  least,  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  who  at* 
tend  the  common  schools  are  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  less;  and  the 
proportion  of  those  of  that  age  who  attend  the  summer  schools  is  stUl  lar- 
ger. For  the  instruction  and  management  of  children  of  that  age,  fe- 
males are,  by  the  common  consent  of  intelligent  men,  the  most  proper  and 
desirable  teaohers.  Men,  in  general,  whatever  may  be  their  other  qnalifi« 
cations,  have  not  that  natural  tenderness  and  love  of  children,  that  famil« 
iarity  with  their  childish  ways,  and  that  patience  and  kindliness,  so  eminently 
necessary  in  obtaining  the  supremacy  over  the  hearts,  as  well  as  minds« 
of  little  children,  wiuiout  wludi«  all  efibrts  in  the  direction  of  instruction, 
as  well  as  discipline,  must  partially  fail. 

Indeed,  latterly,  it  is  conceded  that  females  are  not  only  the  best,  but 
theonly  good  and  desirable  teaohers  for  children  oftenderage;  anditisnot 
certain  but  that  the  proposition  might  be  extended  considerably,  with  equal 
truth.  It  is  certainly  true  in  this  State,  as  is  reported  in  other  States,that  many 
of  the  aohoola  whid^  are  not  confined  to  very  young  diildren,  and  which  are 
amonff  the  best  aohoola  m  our  State  in  all  reelects,  are  taught  by/emales. 
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The  coDScientiousness,  the  earaestness,  the  natnral  integrity,  and  the 
self-deTotion  of  women  eminently  fit  them  for  a  Tocation  which  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  all  these  qualities ;  and  more  than  one  unruly  and  riotous  boy 
has  discovered  in  the  calm  dignity  and  the  cool  determined  eye  of  some 
earnest,  devoted,  but  determined  woman,  indications  of  a  moral  power,  before 
which  his  merely  physical  strength  has-been  cowed  and  overborne. 

On  all  these  accounts  the  progressive  increase  of  the  duration  of  schools 
taught  by  females,  disclosed  by  the  above  statistics,  may  be  hailed  as  an 
indication  of  decided  improvement ;  and  the  proportionate  advance  in  the 
wages  of  females,  as  compared  with  the  compensation  of  males,  is  also  en» 
couraging,  both  as  equally  fehowing  improvement,  and  as  indicative  of  a 
gradual  conversion  of  the  public  to  a  sense  of  justice,  of  which,  in  this  mat* 
ter,  it  seems  to  have  had  but  a  scanty  portion. 

If  the  matter  be  looked  upon  abstractly  and  specially  disconnected 
with  the  vesed,  or  at  least  vexing  question  of  **  woman's  rights,"  it  seems 
difficult  to  assign  satisfactory  reasons  for  regulating  the  rate  of  wages  that 
Bbould  be  paid  for  any  given  labor,  not  by  the  excellence  of  the  wo&  done, 
or  the  necessities  of  the  operative,  but  by  the  sex  of  the  person  who  performs 
the  labor.  If  a  poor  man  were  to  engage  to  saw  a  cord  of  wood  for  a  cer- 
tain price,  and  were  dependent  on  his  wages,  and,  having  half  accomplished 
his  work,  were  to  be  taken  sick ;  certainly  when  his  wife,  to  obtain  the  bread 
for  their  children,  finished  the  job,  no  sane  man  would  think  of  withholding 
a  part  of  the  contract  price,  if  the  work  were  well  done,  because  a  portion 
of  it  had  been  done  by  a  woman. 

Neither  is  it  readily  apparent  why  the  wages  of  female  teachers  for 
the  same  work,  equally  well  done,  should  be  less  than  half  of  the  same  that 
would  be  given  to  a  man  without  hesitation.  But  if  we  recur  to  facts  al- 
ready stated,  we  find  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  males  in  1846  was 
$11  72,  while  for  females  it  was  only  $4  75, 

But,  as  we  trace  the  facts  down,  since  that  time  we  find  a  decided  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  compensation  given  to  female  teachers,  equally 
hopeftil  to  the  friends  of  educational  advancement,  and  the  lovers  of  abstract 
jostioe. 

From  1850  to  the  last  year,  the  rate  of  male  wages  advanced  21  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  females  advanced  37  per  cent. ;  and  if  we  go  back 
£irther  still,  we  find  that  from  1846  to  the  last  year,  the  average  compensa 
tioQ  of  male  teachers  has  increased  48  per  cent.,  while  that  of  female  teach 
era  has  increased  60  per  cent.    From  which  facts  it  appears,  that  the  rela- 
tive increase  of  the  wages  of  female  teachers  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  and 
that  the  rate  of  increase  has  latterly  been  larger  than  formerly,  which  indi- 
cate that  this  increase  of  compensation  has  been  in  due  proportion  to  the 
agitation  of  the  general  mind  in  reference  to  it.    Very  few  of  the  deduc- 
tions properly  resulting  from  the  foregoing  statistics  are  more  hopeftd   than 
this. 

The  standard  of  qualifications  that  should  be  attained  by  the  teachers 
of  our  public  schools,  is  another  subject  of  very  great  moment  to  alL 
Complaints  ot  the  incompetency  of  teachers  have  &r  many  years  been 
prevalent  throughout  the  State,  and  unquestionably  there  has  too  often  been 
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ample  cause  of  complunt;  and  the  time  has  fhllj  arriTed  for  the  ugiog 
upon  public  attention  of  any  measnres  of  relief  that  offer  reasonable  hope 
of  success.  The  evil  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers  is  most  emphat- 
ically a  practical  one,  and  is  to  be  alleviated  rather  by  an  application  of 
the  same  good  sense,  upon  which  we  rely  for  assistance  in  other  every  day 
affairs,  than  by  the  adoption  of  any  very  original  and  striking  theory. 

Plain  common  sense  declares,  that  so  long  as  teachers  are  selected, 
not  account  of  their  ability  and  competency,  or  of  any  desirable  trait  of 
character ;  but  by  accident,  by  favoritism,  on  account  of  kind  feeling 
arising  from  consanguinity,  or  because  they  will  teach  for  an  insignificant 
compensation,  no  certainty  can  ever  be  had  of  securing  thoroughly  good 
teachers ;  and  that  to  retain  in  the  business  of  teaching  for  any  length  of 
time  by  a  small  compensation,  a  degree  of  talent  and  ability  that  can  com- 
mand larger  sums  in  other  avocations,  is  perfectly  impossible.  It  follows 
then  that  some  method  of  discriminating  between  those  who  are  and  those 
who  are  not,  fit  to  take  charge  of  our  schools ; — so  that  while  the  one  class 
may  be  encouraged  by  ready  and  permanent  employment  and  by  a  just  and 
desirable  compensation,  to  continually  improve  their  qoalifications,  with  a 
view  to  the  selection  of  teaching  as  their  permanent  employment,  the  other 
may  be  rejected  and  driven  away — ^is  one  of  the  most  ^ectoal  and  practi- 
cable  measures  of  relief  that  can  be  taken. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  which  for  years  has 
formed  a  feature  of  our  school  system,  sufficiently  indicates  a  long  prevalent 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  such  discrimination;  and  there  is  no  doobt 
but  that  very  much  of  good  has  been  effected  by  it.  But  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  practice,  was  almost  nullified  by  certain  of  its  own  provisions. 
When  it  fiuled  to  prescribe  the  method  of  examination,  or  the  time  when, 
or  circumstances  under  which,  it  should  be  held,  it  so  &r  encouraged,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  reluctance  of  teachers  to  submit  to  any  sufficient  exam- 
ination, and  on  the  other, — suffering  examinations  to  be  private  and  liable 
to  be  held  at  any  time  upon  the  request  of  the  applicant, — ^it  ^Mxmnged 
the  Superintendent  in  allowing  the  examinations  to  be  formal  and  siqterfi- 
dal,  rather  than  to  undergo  the  loss  of  time  and  labor,  that  would  ensue 
upon  a  repetition  of  frequent  thorough  examinations.  Thus  it  happened 
that  while  the  rejection,  after  examination,  of  the  most  incompetent  and  ig- 
norant class  of  teachers,  or  their  disinclination  to  expose  themselves  to  any 
examination,  of  any  description,  did  relieve  the  schools  of  this  thdr  worst 
affliction ;  the  general  effect  of  this  provision  of  law  fell  short  of  what  was 
hoped  from  it,  and  the  continued  employment  of  teachers  of  veiy  ordinary 
qualifications,  but  who  still  had  received  certificates,  became  a  standing  re- 
proach to  this  feature  of  the  law,  and  operated  as  a  ground  of  opposition  to 
the  whole  law.  But  a  littie  examination  and  reflection  show  that  this  effi^ci, 
actually  resulting  from  the  law,  was  not  in  the  least  inexplicable,  but  pre- 
cisely what,  in  many  cases,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

The  frequency  and  informality  and  especially  the  privacy  of  the  exam- 
inations, held  under  the  law  and  supposed  to  fulfil  its  requirements,  caused 
them  to  be  less  thoroug^,'almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  fiian  if  held  at  a  time 
and  place  previously  appointed  and  in  the  presence  of  all  who  chose  to  at« 
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tend.  And  from  the  privaoy  of  the  examinations  a  still  more  serious  con« 
sequence  resalted,  althongh  its  eTil  effects  were  not  primarily  apparent,  for, 
even  when  the  examination  was  thorough  and  faithful,  the  public  who  knew 
nothing  personally  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  examination,  or  of  the 
justice  of  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent,  failed  to  yield  to  it  that  conl 
firmation  of  publio  assent  which  was  so  necessary  to  eive  to  that  decision 
its  full  effect ;  and  whether  an  applicant  were  accepted  or  rejected,  the  loca« 
public  were  either  entirely  indifferent  about  the  result,  or  were  stirred  by 
the  outcries  of  personal  friends  or  opponents  into  an  agitation,  whose  eyery 
effect  upon  the  schools  was  disastrous.  And,  from  the  privacy  of  the  ex- 
aminations, no  certain  knowledge  of  the  comparatiye  excellence  of  the  dif- 
ferent teachers  cotdd  be  obtained  by  the  Prudential  Committee  or  the  publio 
generally ;  so  that  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  any  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  teaching,  provided  they  could  secure  the  best  qualifications  in  the 
teacher,  were  actually  unable  to  ascertain  who  was  the  best  teacber ;  and 
thus  the  private  character  of  the  examinations  precluded  the  public  from 
all  well  founded  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  In  many  cases 
the  timidity  of  suporintendents,  who  dreaded  to  incur  general  odium,  even 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  known  duty,  induced  them  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  poor  and  worthy  but  unqualified  teachers,  the  slendemess  of  whose 
qualifications,  though  apparent  to  the  Superintendent,  was  not  known  to  the 
pub  lie ;  while  had  the  examination  been  held  in  the  presence  of  an  audi- 
ence of  intelligent  men  and  women,the  general  sense  of  justice  and  propri- 
ety would  have  sustained  the  Superintendent  in  refusing  certificates  to  all 
whose  incompetency  could  and  would  thus  be  made  apparent  to  all. 

The  recent  modification  of  the  law,  by  which  the  examinations  of  ap- 
plicants are  required  to  be  public  and  after  public  notice  given  of  the  time 
and  place  thereof,  is  one  of  great  importance ;  and  the  good  results  that,  by 
the  evidenoe  in  the  quoted  reports  of  Superintendents,  are  shown  to  have 
resulted  from  it  are  cheering  indeed.  Of  the  correctness  of  the  reports 
thus  rendered,  strong  confirmation  may  be  gathered  from  the  correspondence 
of  this  office,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  the  operation  of  the 
law  under  a  strict  fulfilment  of  its  provisions,  shall  commend  itself  to  general 
appreciation,it  will  receive  the  intelligent  public  support, which  alone  is  needed 
to  multiply  and  extend  its  good  results  indefinitely.  Before  dismissing  this 
particular  topic,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  suggestions  advanced  by  a 
number  of  thoughtful  Supermtcndents  as  to  the  expediency  and  advisability 
of  doing  away  with  all  provisions  for  any  but  publio  examinations,  are  deserv- 
ing of  consideration,  as  I  think ;  although  1  am  still  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  Superintendents,  by  a  strict  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  by  constraining 
applicants  to  a  full  conformity  with  its  requirements  on  their  part,  may  ob- 
viate all  practical  difficulties  that  have,  as  yet,  been  found  to  attend  the  op- 
eration of  this  provision  of  the  law. 

Superintendents  of  schools  have  no  more  important  official  duty  than 
that  wluch  devolves  upon  them  in  the  examination  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  A  fearless  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  attended  by  a  cau- 
tious, and  prudent,  but  firmly  progressive  elevation  of  the  standard  of  qual* 
ifioatioD  required,  would  most  favorably  affect  the  character  of  all  our 
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schools,  and  should  beexpected  and  required  bj  a  watchM  and  intelligent 
pablic  opinion.  It  is  difficult  for  any  ordinary  pen  adequately  to  describe 
the  manifi  Id  evils  growing  out  of  the  prevalent  laxness  with  which  the  law 
in  reference  to  examinations  is  cxecut^,  the  pusillanimity  of  him  who  per- 
sists in  holding  an  important  public  office  without  courage  to  discharge  its 
most  important  duties,  or  the  folly  of  communities,  where  s^athy  allows 
them  to  permit  and  even  sanction  the  non-performance  of  a  duty  whose 
faithful  discharge  is  the  most  powerful  existing  instrumentality  for  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools. 

The  full  publicity  and  thoroughness  of  the  examinations  of  teachers 
should  be  insisted  on  by  every  thoughtful  parent  and  ciiizen. 

No  encouragement  can  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  relating  to  the 
duration  of  schools.  By  comparing  the  average  duration  of  schools  during 
the  last  year  with  the  average  duration  as  reported  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  some  former  years,  we  find  the  singular  fact  that,  as  the  wealth 
and  pro^erity  of  the  State  has  increased,  the  average  duration  of  our 
schools  for  several  years  diminished.  Ihe  average  duration  of  the  schools 
13  the  year  1848  was  25  weeks ;  in  the  year  1849  it  was  23  weeks ;  in  1850 
it  was  24  weeks,  and  in  the  last  year  it  was  only  23  1-3  weeks.  This  is 
a  singular  discovery,  and  distinguishes  our  State  from  all  of  the  other  New 
England  States.  Kecent  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  accurate  information  in  re* 
gard  to  the  schools,  have  so  magnified  their  importance  in  the  general  es- 
timation, and  have  poured  so  much  light  upon  the  details  of  their  practical 
operation,  that,  in  all  of  the  other  Eastern  States,  a  prolongation  of  the 
terms  of  school  has  been  the  almost  necessary  result.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  Vermont  should  be  behind  her  Eastern  sisters  in  this 
respect. 

The  new  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  money,  has  already 
favorably  aflfected  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  while  they  are  in  session, 
and  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  accomplish  much  more  in  due  propor- 
tion to  the  Thoroughness  of  its  enforcement ;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  con* 
sideration,  whether  it  may  not  easily  be  made  in  some  way  to  increase  the 
duration  of  the  schools.  Several  of  the  Superintendents  have,  in  their 
returns,  suggested  the  desirability  of  accomplishing  this  object,  and  the 
suggestion  is  an  important  one.  A.s  the  law  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  public  money  was  originally  drafted  and  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
it  provided  that  such  distribution  should  be  made,  in  each  town,  to  the  va- 
rious disricts  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  attendanse  u  »on  the  schools 
0^  those  districts,  of  the  children  thereof.  This  proviMon«  had  it  l)een 
adopted,  would  have  equally  induced  a  prolongation  of  the  sessions  of  the 
schools,  as  well  a^  an  increase  of  regularity  in  the  attendance  upon  them. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  injustice  in  distributing  the  public  money 
in  pro^rtion  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the  efforts  really  made  by  the  various 
districts  to  sustain  free  schools,  as  well  in  the  expenditure  of  money  requis- 
ite to  prolong  their  duration,  as  to  ensure  a  prompt  and  regular  attendance 
upon  them. 

The  number  of  districts  in  the  State  has  undergone  little  change  dur^ 
ing  the  list  ten  years,  or  perhaps  more.      In  1>4^,  the  number  reported  by 
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SaperiDtendent  Eaton  was  2647;  io  1850  it  was  2594 ;  in  1S57  it  was  es- 
timated at  27 19,  and  in  the  last  year  it  has  been  2t>80,  six  towns  not  being 
reported.  It  this  increa^e  of  districts  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
diminution  of  the  actual  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  le«al  school 
age,  it  suggests  various  trains  of  thought,  that  may  be  prufitublj  indulged. 

In  1850  the  number  of  children  between  ♦  and  18  was  reported  at 
99,110  :  in  1857  it  was  estimated  at  95,602  ;  and  during  the  last  year  it 
Was  reported  at  89,6U7.  Thus  a  diflference  in  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  within  ten  years,  is  apparent,  which  shows  a  diminution  of  neaily 
ten  thousand.  This  of  itself  is  a  fact  that  is  well  adapted  to  provoke  re- 
flection, for  although  it  may  be  true  that  other  causes  have  conspired  to 
produce  this  diminution  in  part,  it  must  be  attributed  for  the  most  part  to 
that  excessive  emigration,  which,  however  beneficial  to  the  localities  where 
it  rests,  does,  when  it  becomes  excessive,  sap  the  foundations  of  our  future 
strength.  I  will  not  take  time  here  to  speak  further  of  this  mournful 
sjiuptom  of  decadence,  as  I  consider  it ;  for  I  hope,  at  some  future  time,  if 
permitted,  to  offer  some  facts  and  figures  in  reference  to  the  loss  w  ach  we 
thus  annually  undergo,  in  sending  forth  continuolly  the  youth  and  hope  and 
enterprise  of  our  State  to  assist  in  building  up  the  giants  of  the  West. 

From  the  facts  last  cited  it  appears  that  while  the  number  of  the 
children  has  been  really  diminishing,  the  number  of  our  districts  has  slight- 
ly increased.  Consequently,  at  a  first  glance,  this  increase  of  the  number  of 
districts  is  unnecessary ;  and  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  Reports  of  Su- 
perintendent Eaton  from  1^46  to  1850,  the  unnecessary  number  of  districts) 
and  their  consequent  feebleness,  and  the  smallness  of  the  schools,  were  al- 
ways recognized  as  among  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  school  improvement. 
la  regard  to  this  point,  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  Superintendents,  aa 
quoted  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  worthy  of  marked  attention.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  again,  as  I  have  previously  stated  in  my  Reports,  that 
I  look  upon  the  multiplicity  of  districts  as  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to 
any  very  decided  advancement  in  the  work  of  improving  our  schools,  and 
public  attention  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  forcibly  invoked  in  regard  to 
it. 

In  very  many  cases,  and  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  divisions  of 
School  Districts,  by  which  their  number  is  increased,  are  made  when  they 
are  unnecessary,  inconvenient,  injurious,  expensive,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  any  good  effectg.  All  of  these  statements  may  be  made  apparent  by 
supposing  a  case,  parallels  to  which  may  found  in  abundance,  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  A  certain  district  is  two  miles  square,  has  a  Grand  List  of 
$1000,  and  contains  one  hundred  children  or  more,  of  school  age;  its  old  school 
house  has  become  dilapidated,  and  a  school  meeting  is  warned  "  to  see  what 
measures  the  district  will  take  to  rebuild  or  repair  the  school  house,"  &c. 
Meeting  after  meeting  is  called  ana  the  main  question  and  all  the  minor 
questions  are  discussed  again  and  again.  If  the  decision  is  to  repair,  a 
portion  are  dissatisfied;  if  the  conclusion  is  to  rebuild,  then  a 
quarrel  arises  about  the  location  (and  probably  no  question  can  be  found  so 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  disputation  and  angry  feeling  as  the  common 
question  of  the  proper  location  of  the  district  school  house)  and  whatever 
be  the  decision,  a  portion  are  excited  and  filled  with  bitterness,  and  strife 
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rules  the  hour.    The  party  that  is  worsted,  appeals  to  the  town  for  a  diwia- 
ion  of  the  district ;  and  when  March  Meeting  comes,  the  division  is  accom- 
plished without  discnssion  and  without*' consideration ;   not  because  such  a 
division  would  be  wise,  convenient,  or  desirable,  but  because  it  was  asked 
fi>r.    After  a  time  another  and  another  division  occurs  in  the  same  waj,  till 
the  original  district  is  divided  into  four ;    and  now  see  the  condition  of  the 
four  districts  thus  cut  out.    The  Grand  List  of  each  is  now  $250.      The 
number  of  children  is  25 ;  the  school  houses  are  small,  inconvenient  and 
unhealthy  because  '*the  district  is  small. "    The  teachers  are  young,  inex- 
perienced and  incompetent,  because  "our  district  is  poor,  and  the  school  is 
small  and  we  can't  afford  an  expensive  teacher."    The  school  itself,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  from  9  to  13,  is  without  life,  energy  or  enthusiasm, 
and  so  the  four  schools  measurably  fail;  no  progress  is  made,  and  apathy 
and  indifference  prevail.      Now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  of  these  divisions 
were  unnecessary,  for  the  size  of  the  district  originally  was  such  that  were 
the  school  house  centrally  situated,  the  great  mass  of  the  scholars  would 
have  only  some  half  mile  to  pass  on  their  way  to  school.    And  it  should  be 
observed  in  the  second  place,  that  under  the  existing  law,  if  the  number  of 
scholars  in  any  school  becomes  inconvenently  large^  the  district  has  power 
to  divide  the  school  and  sustain  two  or  three  or  more  grades,  as  may  be 
necessary,  so  that  the  diviaon  of  districts  need  not  be  made  on  account  of 
the  multitude  of  scholars. 

Again,  the  expense  of  educatbg  in  four  districts  tho  one  hundred  chil- 
dren of  the  original  district  supposed,  is  very  much  increased  of  necessity, 
for  whereas  originally  one  house  with  two  or  more  apartments,  for  as  many 
grades  of  schools,  would  have  been  sufiBcient  at  all  times,  while  during  most 
of  the  year,  only  one  fire,  one  teacher  and  one  department  of  school  would 
be  needed ;  now,  the  four  new  districts  within  the  same  territory,  must  pui^ 
chase  four  school  lots,  erect  four  school  houses,  support  four  teachers,  and 
sustain  four  fires  and  all  this  extra  expense,  by  taxing  the  aggregate  prop- 
erty of  the  four  districts,  which  originally  composed  the  Grand  List  or  the 
one  district. 

Such  a  supposed  case  is  no  violent  supposition,  as  all  know  who  are 
conversant  with  the  operations  of  school  districts,and  it  portrays  vividly  the 
effect  of  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  districts. 

This  whole  matter  is  beginning  to  receive  very  much  more  attention 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  still  more  and  more  light  will  be 
poured  upon  it.  I  leave  it  by  saying  again,  as  I  said  in  a  former  Report, 
that  the  gradual  consolidation  of  districts  and  adoption  of  graded  schools, 
are  two  of  the  most  important,  desirable  and  feasible  measures  that  can  be 
taken  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  schools. 

The  importance  of  the  various  school  meetings  in  the  State,  has  seldom 
been  properly  appreciated.  As  the  place,  and  the  only  place  where  the  in- 
telligence and  reflection  and  public  spirit  of  the  district  can,  by  posability, 
bring  themselves  to  bear  practically  on  the  work  of  improving  the  Echools, 
the  sdiool  meeting  of  each  district  is  deserving  of  the  attcnlicn  of  all.  And 
this  is  not  only  true  in  a  limited  sense,  but  it  is  equally  true  wnen  gener- 
ally applied.    In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  a  truth  as  applicable  to  any 
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nngle  district,  that  if  parents  and  tax-payers  wish  a  better  school  house, 
better  furniture,  a  better  teacher,  and  a  better  school,  they  must  attend  the 
school  meeting,  and  there,  under  the  law,  take  the  only  possible  means  of 
eeouring  all  these  desirable  things ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  schools  of  the 
State,  as  a  whole,  are  beyond  the  individual  grasp  of  any  man,  or  class  of 
men,  and  can  never  be  improved  by  systems,  laws,  or  theories  alone.  But 
every  intelligent  man,  however,  in  one  sense,  powerless  to  affect  the  State 
School  system,  has,  or  may  have,  a  decided  and  beneficial  influence  upon  that 
particular  portion  of  the  State  system  that  exists  in  his  own  immediate  vicin- 
ity. 

When  we  have  all,  as  voters,  attended  the  school  meeting  of  our  own 
district,  have  chosen  the  best  of  our  fellow  voters  to  fill  the  offices,  have  or- 
dered the  school  house  to  be  made  decent,  comfortable  and  attractive,  have 
provided  it  with  all  necessary  and  convenient  furniture,  have  in  all  respects 
endeavored  to  make  the  school  a  desirable  one  for  our  children,  and  then 
have  sent  our  children  to  attend  it  promptly  and  regularly,  have  visited  it 
frequently  and  have  encouraged  and  sustained  our  teacher,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  induce  every  child  in  the  district  also  to  attend  the  school,  have 
used  our  influence  to  procure  a  good  teacher,  and  having  done  so,  have  paid 
a  liberal  compensation  for  his  services,  and  have  determined  to  retain  him 
or  her  permanently,  and  have  fulfilled  each  one's  own  duties  in  our  own  dis- 
tricts, all  will  be  well. 

The  average  attendance  upon  the  school  meetings  in  the  State  is  repor- 
ted to  have  been  10.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  discussion  of  this  par- 
ticular point  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  together  with  the  insertion  of  ques- 
tions in  the  Kegisters  in  regard  to  it,  have  increased  the  attendance  some* 
what  over  that  of  former  years ;  but  this  attendance  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  K  the  whole  number  of  districts,  2,680,  be  multiplied  by  the  average 
attendance,  ]  0,  and  the  product  26,800,  which  will  represent  the  nunsber 
of  voters  who  have  attended  school  meetings  during  the  last  year,  be  taken  from 
56,751,  the  number  of  heads  of  families,  we  have  29,951,  or  in  round  num-> 
bers,  30,000  heads  of  families  who,  within  the  last  year,  have  not  attempted 
personally  to  improve  the  common  schools  even  by  voting  a  tax  to  support 
them.  It  will  be  comparatively  idle  to  expect  any  great  advancement  in 
the  means  or  processes  of  popular  education,  until  the  average  interest  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  shall  be  more  earnest  and  practical  than  is  indicated  by 
these  figures. 

It  is  pleasant  to  derive  from  the  statistics  of  this  year,  in  reference 
to  the  visitations  made  to  the  schools,  an  assurance  of  a  good  degree  of  im- 
provement ;  for  though  the  figures,  abstractly  considered,  are  not  remarka- 
bly hopeful,  still,  as  compared  with  what  we  know  of  preceding  years,  they 
are  encouraging.  The  appointment  by  law  of  a  uniform  time  for  the  An- 
nual Meetings  of  Districts  throughout  the  State,  will,  undoubtedly,  much  in- 
crease the  attendance  on  school  meetings. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  schools  by  the  Superintendents  during  the 
last  school  year,  was  6,526 ;  the  vlnts  by  Prudential  Committees  were 
8,206,  and  the  visits  by  others  were  58,218.  These  facts  show  that,  upon 
an  average,  each  of  the  terms  of  school  received  one  visit  from  the  Superin- 
tendent! so  that  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  the  schools  be  visited  by 
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the  SaperiDtendent  at  least  once  in  each  year,  has  been  complied  with.  And 
it  appears  that  2,154  terms  of  school  elapsed  without  any  visitation  bj  the 
Prudootial  Committee,  specially  elected  to  regulate,  watch  over,  direct,  and 
tare  for  the  school.  This  last  fact,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  very  creditable ; 
but  when  we  call  to  mind  thit.  in  1857  there  were  upward  of  l,2oO  schools 
that  were  not  visited  by  even  the  Superintendents,  we  may  certainly  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  recent  improvement. 

Of  the  visits  reeorded  as  made  by  others  than  the  Superintendents  or 
Committee,  very  many,  as  is  remarked  in  the  reports  of  several  of  the  Su- 
perintendents, were  visits  by  young  people  more  interested  perhaps  in  the 
teacher  than  in  the  school,  and  of  these  a  more  particular  record  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  future.  Still  it  is  apparent  that  very  much  niore  of  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  parents  to  their  schools  than  has  been  usual ;  and 
this  is  a  hopeful  indication. 

The  number  of  scholars,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  years,  who  are 
reported  as  having  attended  the  schools,  is  3,341,  and  is  larger  than  would 
have  been  anticipated  by  most  men — it  much  exceeds  my  own  expectation, 
and  is  a  very  interesting  item  of  our  general  statistics ;  and  shows  the  ex- 
pediency of  that  modification  of  the  law  which  included  this  class  of  pupils 
among  those  to  be  reckoned  in  the  apportionment  of  the  public  money. 

Among  the  other  pleasant  and  hopeful  revelations  of  the  School  Aegis* 
ters,  that  one  ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  which  intorms  us,  that,  as  a  partial 
offset  to  the  85,000,  who,  upon  an  average,  were  not  present  at  the  common 
school,  there  were  recorded  the  names  ot  8,880  children  who  attended  every 
half  day's  session  of  their  respective  schools.  This  is  a  record  to  be  proud 
of 

A  more  permanent  employment  of  teachers  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum for  our  schools  of  all  descriptions.  It  has,  for  many  years,  been  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  general  management  of  the  schools,  that  so  little 
effort  should  have  been  used  to  retain  in  the  same  schools  the  services  of 
teachers  who  have  given  evidence  of  thorough  qualification  and  reasonable 
satisfaction  to  the  parents  in  their  districts.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  the  teachers  of  at  least  one-half  of  our  schools,  have,  in  years  past,  been 
annually  changed,  not  because  they  could  not  be  retained  with  all  ease,  but  be 
cause  no  effort  was  made  to  do  so.  This  course  is  so  opposed  to  what  com- 
mon business  sagacity  directs  in  the  transaction  of  all  other  affairs,  and  so 
eminently  unwise  and  impolitic  in  connection  with  schools,  that  its  so  general 
adoption  seems  to  require  explanation.  A  teacher,  to  be  successful,  must 
not  only  have  a  ready  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  topics  upon  which  he 
is  expected  to  ^ve  instruction,  but,  in  order  to  make  his  instruction  as  prof- 
itable as  possible  to  his  pupils,  he  must  know  them  thoroughly  ;  and  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  their  various  and  peculiar  characters  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  effectual  performance  of  his  duties  as  the  director,  the  one  who 
controls  and  governs  the  school,  as  it  is  to  him  as  an  instructor.  Now  the 
brevity  .of  the  average  terms  of  schools  is  such,  (less  than  three  months), 
that  no  ordinary  maa  can  thus  understand  his  pupils,  and  be  able  thus  to 
win  his  way  to  an  entire  control  of  their  minds  and  hearts,  in  a  single  term ; 
consequentiy  the  services  of  any  such  man  are  very  much  more  valuable  to 
the  Boholars  ^^*^  nmfitablo  to  the  district  during  the  second  term,  when  an 
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acqaaintance  wiiii  the  district  and  the  scholars  will  have  nearly  doubled  his 
power  over  the  school,  than  they  were  daring  the  first.  The  general  c  onvic- 
tion  that  the  good  workman  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  material  upon  which 
his  skill  is  to  be  expended,  fully  as  much  as  he  requires  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science  of  his  trade,  or  skillfulness  in  the  use  of  tools,  is, 
at  least,  as  applicable  to  the  business  of  the  teacher  as  to  any  other  pursued 
by  man ;  it  is  as  true  certainly  of  him  who  operates  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  growing  children,  as  of  him  who  tills  the  earth,  or  builds  a  house, 
or  works  upon  insensate  stone.  The  question  occurs,  why  a  principle  thus  of 
universal  application  in  all  other  affairs,  should  not  have  been  more  frequent- 
ly  brought  to  bear  in  the  conduct  of  our  schools  ? 

To  this  query,  there  are  two  answers : 

First.  In  the  dead  silence  of  the  State  for  years,  this  important  matter 
has  &iled  to  be  brought  plainly  before  the  public  mind,  and  urged  upon  the 
general  attention  in  the  same  direct  and  forcible  way  in  which  the  other 
great  material  and  moral  interests  of  community  have  been  presented,  and 
therefore  the  practice  has  been  to  ^dream  dreams  and  construct  theories  to 
account  for  the  '^  miserabfe  schools  "  that  were  alleged  to  exist,  rather  than 
to  search  out  the  active  causes  of  the  evil  and  then  udopt  vigorous  measures 
of  relief. 

Second.  The  regularly  recurring  change  of  teachers  has  resulted  al- 
most necessarily  from  the  nearly  universally  prevalent  habit  oi  annually 
ohanging  the  committees  of  districts. 

Whenever  the  public  mind  shall  be  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  perception 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  our  common  Hchools,  Prudential  Commit- 
tees of  school  districts  will  be  chosen,  as  Selectmen  and  Treasurers  of  towns 
are,  for  their  fitness  and  capacity,  and  when  fit  and  competent  men  are  dis- 
covered they  will  be  retained. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  general  lethargy  of  the  State  in  reference 
to  the  schools,  the  offices  of  school  districts  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  rath- 
er insignificant,  and  desirable  only  as  giving  the  holders  legitimate  and  prop- 
er opportunities  for  serving  the  districts,  with  a  single  eye  solely  directed  to 
its  good,  while  the  other  was  regarding  the  personal  interest  of  some  very 
worthy  family  relative.  The  school  meetings  are  generally  small,  and  Mr. 
Smith  nominates  Mr.  Brown  for  l^rudential  Committee,  there  being  a  pre- 
vious understanding  that,  if  elected,  Mr.  Brown  shall  engaged  Mr.  Smith's 
niece  to  teach  the  summer  school,  and  George  Jirown,  the  second  hope  of  the 
committee  elect,  will  be  hired  for  the  winter.  And,  Mr.  Brown  having 
held  the  office  for  a  year  or  two,  until  his  friends  are  provided  for,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers will  be  elected  next,  that  he,  '*Wiio  has  paid  taxes  fifteen  years  and  nev-> 
er  asked  for  an  office,"  may  have  a  chauoj  to  assist  his  cousin,  a  poor  young 
girl  who  is  too  feeble  to  do  house  work,  and  has  hardly  energy  enough  for 
any  hing  else.  No  great  Staie  iutercbt  has  sufiisrcd  more  fiom  the  (iisa£<« 
trous  efiects  of  nepotism  than  the  educational  interest. 

Tne  Irish  author  oi  a  recent  po^jular  romance  makes  one  of  his  charac 
ters,  a  good-natured,  jolly,  rollicking  Irisbmaa,  to  state  of  himself  that  **  he 
**  came  of  a  family  in  which  it  was  hereditary  to  have  no  children ;"  and  in 
oalling  to  mind  the  evils  I  have  alluded  to,  one  is  persuaded  that  si^ch  i^ 
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fkmfly  would  hftve  funiished  excellent  material  for  the  offiee  of  Pradeiitial 
Gommittee,  in  past  years. 

From  these  two  principal  causes  has  arisen  the  pemicions  custom  of 
changing  teachers  anouallj,  not  from  necessity,  bat  in  most  cases  without 
either  necessity  or  expediency  or  profit 

Althon^  the  facts  of  previons  years  in  regard  to  this  important  point, 
are  not  accorately  known,  it  is  believed  that  the  statistics  reportei  indicate, 
for  the  last  year,  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  known  costom  of  past 
years,  and  this  is  a  result  almost  entirely  dae  to  the  public  presentatioQ  of 
this  matter  at  educational  meetings  generally. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  doring 
'  the  past  year,  4,885,  there  were  3,416  who  had  taught  before  that  year,  and 
of  these,  1,053  had  taught  before  in  the  same  district ;  and  this  item  is  ex- 
ceedingly hopeful,  indicating  as  it  does  progress  towards  a  more  permanent 
employment  of  teachers,  than  which  few  things  could  be  more  desirable. 

The  law  requiring  of  the  teachers  a  previous  examination  and  the  pos- 
session of  certificates  ot  their  qualifications  before  they  enter  upon  their  du- 
ties in  the  school,  is  not  a  recent  one,  bat  has  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
our  school  law  ance  1845.  Bat  this  portion  of  the  law,  as  well  as  that 
which  avoids  and  nullifies  any  contract  for  teaching  between  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  any  district  and  a  teacher  who  has  no  certificate,  have  always 
been  reluctantly  complied  with,  although  no  provision  of  law  in  ref<»enoe  to 
schools  is  more  fruitful  in  good  results ;  and  the  evil  consequences  of  sndi 
reluctant  obdience,  and,  in  many  cases,  disobedience,  are  apparent  in  every 
school  district.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  continued  presentation  of 
the  subject  seems  to  have  effected  a  very  perc^tible  improvement. 

In  1857,  it  was  discovered  that  467  teachers,  in  that  year,  had  violated 
the  law  in  this  particular,  and  persisted  in  teaching  without  certificates,  and 
of  course,  the  districts  hiring  them  were  partidpants  in  such  violation  of 
law.  The  statistics  of  the  last  year  show  that  only  89  teachers  have  vio- 
lated the  law  in  this  particular. 

In  near  connection  with  the  matter  just  referred  to,  it  is  reported  thai 
in  the  last  year  208  of  the  districts  fiuled  to  comply  with  the  law  in  keep- 
ing and  filing  their  Blisters  as  they  are  required  to  do. 

Bat  although  a  school  tau^t  by  a  teacher  without  a  certificate,  is  not 
a  l^al  school  and  cannot  be  so  considered  for  any  purpose,  and  therefore  in- 
validates any  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  public  money  based  upon  it ;  and  al- 
though the  law  declares  that "  no  portion  of  the  public  money  in  any  town  shall 
"  be  distributed  to  any  district  whose  school  register  or  registers  shall  not 
«  be  properly  filled  out  and  filed  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  pursuant  to  the 
**  provisions  of  this  act;"  no  account  is  given  of  any  district's  deprivation 
of  its  share  of  the  public  money  for  either  of  these,  or  for  any  other  causes, 
lliere  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  reluctance  of  Se!ectmen  to  perform  an  ollt- 
cial  duty,  where  its  disdiarge  may  subject  than  to  the  odium  of  one  or  nioie 
sdiool  d^tricts,  has  very  much  impeded,  and  often  prevented,  the  exeeutlou 
of  an  important  law. 

In  the  future  the  statistical  interrogatories  willbc  so  arranged  as  to  en- 
able this  office  to  report  the  districts  in  the  State  whidi  thus  choose  to  stand 
as  violators  of  law,  for  sudi  ne^ects  of  duty  require  exposure  in  order  to 
r 
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APPARATUS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  piotnre  of  destitaiion  of  all  naeful,  convenient,  and,  in  a  measure,  indis- 
pensable articles  of  apparatus  that  the  good  teacher  requires  in  order  to  a  sat- 
isfactory discharge  of  his  duties  as  instructor,  is  indeed  a  gloomy  one.  If  hu- 
man society  is  not  progressive  the  social  scheme  is  a  failure,  and  if  society 
is  progressive,  then  it  must  attain  its  natural  advancement  by  means  of  edu- 
cation ;  consequently  no  sane  man  can  expect  that  the  aims  and  means  and 
processes  of  education  can  remain  stationary,  and  still  retain  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  progressive  advancement  of  society.  If  civilization  is  to  ad- 
vance at  all,  it  must  accomplish  its  onward  movements  through  that  instru- 
mentality which  shall  make  each  succeeding  generation  to  be  more  wise 
than  its  predecessor,  by  imparting  to  it  earlier  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and 
thus  giving  ampler  time  for  further  acquisitions.  It  follows  then  that  educa- 
tion, the  very  means  and  channel  of  progress,  itself,  above  all  other 
things,  should  be  progressive ;  and  that  all  mtelligent  men  should  expect 
and  desire  that  improvements  in  its  means  and  processes,  should  be  effected, 
and  when  effected,  should  be  universally  adopted  with  a  readiness  in  due 
proportion  to  their  known  usefulness. 

But  as  we  examine  all  the  other  great  interests  of  society  and  compare 
the  changes  of  instruments  and  means  that  have,  when  proved  to  be  good, 
been  hailed  with  pleasure  and  adopted  with  readiness,  we  recall  with  won- 
der the  hesitancy  and  reluctance  with  which  improvements  in  the  processes 
of  education  have  been  received. 

Every  invention  that  has  power  to  facilitate  the  labors  or  add  to  the 
oomfort  of  the  race,  from  the  patent  clothes  pin  to  the  magnetic  telegraph, 
is  heralded  and  eulogized  as  a  common  benefaction,  while  changes  of  meth- 
ods and  means  that  are  known  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are 
reluctantly  accepted. 

The  very  men  who  send  the  butter  of  improved  cows,  manufactured  in 
improved  chums,  from  pastures  tilled  by  improved  plows,  according  to  im- 
proved methods,  by  railroad  cars,  that  are  improvements  upon  the  old  fash- 
ioned lumber  wagons,  and  from  the  proceeds  buy  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
t*iat  are  manufactured  on  improved  looms,  and  supply  themselve  with  improv* 
ed  hoes,  rakes,  reapers,  mowers  and  stump  machines,  look  with  incredulity 
upon  gbbes,  maps,  books  of  reference,  and  all  facilities  which  recent  usages 
are  endeavoring  to  introduce  into  our  schools.  It  is  no  more  true  that  the 
Fchool  books  and  processes  of  education  that  were  '<  good  enough  for  our 
^andfathers  "  are  proper  or  desirable  for  the  present  generation,  than  it  is 
true  that  the  farming  utensils  and  mechanic's  tools  that  "  our  grandfathers  " 
wqre  glad  to  have,  are  sufficient  for  the  use  of  society  to*day. 

NeiUier  is  there  any  more  truth  in  the  allegation,  ofien  made  as  an  ez« 
cosQ  for  opposition  to  the  proper  furnishing  of  a  school  house,  that  **  no  sound 
<*  knowledge  is  attainable  witnout  hard  labor,  for  men  cannot  be  educated  by 
«<  aiaohinery,"  than  there  is  that  **  hay  cannot  be  secured  in  the  bam  with- 
"  out  labor  and  industry."  Both  propositions  are  fully  true,  and  yet  either 
ipftjp  be  very  stupidly  used  in  excuse  for  inert  backwardness  or  fossilized 
conservatism. 

16 
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The  same  purblind  and  oonoeitod  acatenaaa  that,  under  eover  of  the  first 
maxim,  would  indicate  the  rejection  of  all  school  apparatus,  because  **no 
man  can  obtain  knowledge  without  labor,"  would  bum  up  all  the  mowing 
machines  in  th^  State  bemuse  **  herds  grass  cannot  be  cut  without  labor." 

The  truth  is  that  while  the  labor  of  the  individual  scholar  is  just  as 
requisite  now  as  ever,  a  given  amount  of  knowledge,  by  the  use  of  improv- 
ed methods,  facilitated  bj  means  of  lucid  illustration,  can  be  imparted  in  half 
the  time  which  was  required  in  our  schools  thirty  years  ago,  and  with  very 
much  more  clearness  and  precision. 

The  grandson  of  him,  who,  when  a  boy,  consumed  three  winters  of 
school  time  in  accomplishing  a  perfect  confusion  of  mind  in  reference  to  vuU 
gar  fractions  and  who  never  really  understood  why  or  how  winter  could 
reign  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  while  melons  were  ripening  in  the  South- 
em,  can  now,  under  proper  instruction,  accompanied  with  means  of  illustra- 
tion,  master  more  of  Arithmetic  and  Greography  in  one  month,  and  with  more 
perfect  appreheosion,  than  his  grand&ther  ever  did  in  two  with  the  same  in- 
dustry and  application. 

In  arithmetic,  when  the  teacher  can  arrange  his  class  before  a  sufficient  black- 
board, he  can  easily  explain  and  illustrate  an  arithmetical  truth  and  demon- 
strate an  arithmetical  principle  to  the  whole  class  within  the  same  time  that 
would  be  requisite  to  aocomplish  the  same  results  to  the  apprehension  of  a 
single  pupil,  at  his  desk. 

WiUiout  the  facilities  of  access  to  standard  dictionaries  and  other  books 
of  reference,  a  passable  mastery  of  his  own  language  is  seldom  acquired 
by  a  boy  at  school ;  while  an  early  and  fixed  habit  of  consulting  authorities 
upon  the  subject  of  language  is  of  infinite  value  to  every  scholar  in  our 
schools,  and  oftentimes  accomplishes  more  for  his  own  subsequent  self-eul* 
ture  than  all  the  other  instruction  of  the  school. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  ordinary  teacher  to  impart  clear  coneq>- 
tions  of  Latitude,  Longitude,  relative  direction  and  distance,  zones,  climates, 
phanges  of  seasons,  parallels,  meridians,  tropics  and  polar  circles,  without 
having  a  ^obe  of  some  description  to  assist  him  in  illustration ;  and  for  the 
purpose,  by  review,  of  thoroughly  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  the 
tacts  of  G-eography,  outline  maps  are  of  exceeding  great  value. 

But  as  we  recur  to  the  statistical  summary,  we  find  but  310  of  the 
2,680  districts  have  any  maps  at  all ;  and  but  126  districts  are  supplied 
with  any  dictionaries  or  other  books  of  reference;  and  only  115  have  a 
globe  ;  8338  have  blackboards  of  some  description. 

And  yet,  the  law  gives  ample  power  to  the  Prudential  Committee  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  "  see  that  fuel  and  furniture,  and  all  appendages  and  things 
*<  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the  school  be  provided ;"  so  that  the  Icfnal 
power  of  &e  committee  to  procure  the  necessary  articles  of  apparatus  "  fiir 
the  advantage  of  the  school,"  is  as  undoubted  as  his  power  to  procure  a 
broom  or  a  tin  cup. 

DefidendeB  like  these  last  mentioned,  are  such  as  can  only  be  eflbeta- 
ally  supplied  by  that  general  appreciation  of  the  fiMt4hat  they  are  defiden- 
oes,  which  will  result  from  a  firequent  presentation  of  them  to  the  puMk 
mind. 
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The  proportion  of  the  time  of  school  that  is  ocoupied  by  the  varioui 
branches  of  study,  reqaired  by  law  to  be  taught  is  interesting  to  erery  one, 
and  furnishes  one  means  of  judging  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  them.  Annual 
records  in  regard  to  this  matter  will  give  us  the  means  of  comparing  one 
year  with  another,  and  thus  of  ascertaining  the  progress  made  and  the  rate 
of  advance. 

From  the  reports  made,  the  number  of  scholars  pursuing  the  various 
branches, — ^which  to  some  extent  indicates  the  rank  which  these  branches 
hold  in  general  estimation — ^is  as  follows : 

In  Reading  67,822,  Spelling  67,170,  Arithmetic  48,740,  Penmanship 
32,600,  Geography  22.745,  Grammar  14,598,  Composition  6,805,  History 
2,207,  other  branches  4,201.  The  per  centage  of  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  attending  school,  in  the  various  branches,^is  as  follows  : 

In  Reading,  96  per  cent.  Spelling  95,  Arithmetic  62,  Penmanship 
46,  Geography  32,  Grammar  20,  Composition,  History  03,  other  branches 
06. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  series  of  annual  tables  thus  showing  the 
comparative  prevalence  of  the  various  branches  in  our  schools  will  become 
yery  interesting  to  all.  Forty  years  ago,  for  instance,  Grammar  and  Geog- 
raphy  were  almost  unknown  in  our  sthools,  and  the  facts  ascertained  as 
above,  are  valuable,  not  only  as  informing  us  accurately  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  bestowed  upon  these  two  branches  as  compared  with  others, 
but  also,  when  compared  with  years  past,  as  showing  a  very  decided  change 
in  the  public  appreciation  of  these  branches ;  which  change  is  full  of  en<» 
couragement  as  indicative  of  an  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  preva- 
lent conception  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  education  which  the  public  schools 
of  a  State  should  give  to  its  children.  The  increased  and  increasing  preva- 
lence of  the  desire  that  Grammar,  Geography  and  History  should  receive 
more  time  and  attention  in  our  common  schools,  is  evidence  in  proof  of 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  schools  should  aim  at  more  completeness  of 
culture,  &ould  strengthen  as  well  as  sharpen  the  faculties  of  our  children, 
flhould  not  only  ^ve  them  power  to  think,  but  also  give  them  power  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  with  clearness  and  force,  and  furnish  them  with  food 
for  thought ;  should  prepare  the  growing  population  of  the  State  for  the 
duties  as  well  as  the  business  of  life.  This  topic  is  worthy  of  much  attention 
and  will  receive  consideration  at  a  future  period. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

As  before  mentioned,  I  was  directed  by  the  Board  to  bestow  special 
attention  upon  the  subject  of  school  houses  during  the  year ;  and  I  have, 
in  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  Board,  so  far  as  I  could,  instituted  a 
aeries  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  school  houses,  inserting  a  portion  of  these 
inquiries  in  the  statistical  schedules,  and  another  portion  in  the  school 
registers. 

To  the  inquiries  in  the  statistical  schedules,  which  were  addressed  to 
the  Town  Superintendents,  the  returns  of  Superintendents  (from  which  I 
hsTC  made  the  preceding  quotations)  are  the  proper  replies  and  are  thus 
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ffw&L  The  inquiries  in  the  Registers  were  more  minute,  nod  were  iateiided 
to  elicit  partieultf  information  in  r^rd  to  the  existing  condition  of  admoi 
houses  in  reference  to  size,  Talae,  location,  furniture  and  snrrooDding^  and 
will  be  answered  in  the  Registers  returnable  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year.  Of  course  the  material  thus  to  be  furnished  in  the  Register* 
that  are  not  yet  returnable  cannot  be  made  arailable  before  the  next  year** 
Report. 

In  consideration  of  these  fasts,  and  desirous  that  when  this  matter  b 
presented,  it  may  be  done  with  all  practicable  fullness,  I  have 
to  leave  the  matter,  so  far  as  comment  in  the  Report  is  concerned, 
afier  the  return  of  the  Registers  for  the  present  year. 

It  is,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  accepta- 
ble results  of  the  recent  discussion  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  schools, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  very  general  improvement  of  school  houses,  wherever 
they  are  underg3ing  repairs  and  wherever  districts  are  erecting  new  houses. 
This  is  true  of  all  schx>ol  buildings,  and  particularly  of  houses  thai  are 
in  process  of  construction  for  the  use  of  Higher  and  Graded  Schools. 

This  whole  subject  will  be  presented  at  a  future  period,  and  so  fiir  aa 
possible,  with  the  care  and  fullness  of  which  it  is  worthy. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  importance  of  School  Discipline  in  the  common  sdiools  cannot  b% 
over  e3timated,and  oftentimes  the  proper  discipline  of  the  school  cannot  b« 
sustained  without  some  means  of  compelling  submission  to  the  neoessaiy 
regulations  of  the  school. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  there  are  found  in  our  sdiools,  in  every  year, 
individual  scholars  whom  nothing  but  a  certainty  of  corporal  punishmeatg 
in  case  of  wilful  disobedience,  will  fully  restrain.  But  the  fact  that  9,852 
instances  of  bodily  punishment  should  have  occurred,is  one  that  should  stir  the 
hearts  of  parents  who  love  their  own  children,  and  of  all  who  are  capable 
of  entertaining  a  kindly  affection  for  these  little  ones  that  are  lent  to  ns  fer 
a  season. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  it  has  really  been  necessary  to  inflict  bodily 
punishment  upon  one  child  out  of  every  seven  that  have  even  entered  the 
doors  of  our  school  houses  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  report,  and  several  of 
the  Superintendents  state  that  th^  kfuno  of  cases  that  have  not  been  re- 
ported. 

Is  such  the  ''nurture  and  admonition  "  that  the  good  sense  and  kindly 
heart  of  the  State  wish  to  be  administered  to  the  children  of  the  State? 

This  subject  of  school  government  is  one  of  incalculable  importance, 
and  should  receive  the  best  thought  and  reflection  of  all  intelligent  parents 
and  citisens.  I  regret  that  the  limits  of  the  present  Report  preclude  me 
from  dwelling  more  fully  upon  it  here,  but  so  much  space  has  been  given  to 
other  topics,  of  commanding  importance  at  present,  that  the  ditcossioii  of 
this  interesting  matter  must  be  deferred. 
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PRITATB  AND  SELECT  SOHOOLS. 

The  number  of  Private  and  Select  Schools,  not  including  Academies. 
that  were  sustained  in  the  State  during  the  past  year,  is  reported  to  have' 
been  4Ul,  with  an  attendance  upon  them  of  7,711  scholars. 

The  prices  of  tuition  at  Select  Schools  vary  between  $2,50  and  $5,00 
per  quarter ;  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  price  is  $3,50  per  quarter. 
Keckoniog  four  terms  or  quarters  per  year,  at  this  average  price,  we  ascer* 
tAin  the  averagd  tuition  per  year  of  each  scholar  to  be  $14,00.  This  sum 
multiplied  by  the  number,  7,711,  who  are  reported  to  have  attended  these- 
Bshools,  gives  us  $107,954  00  as  the  aggregate  expense  of  the  tuition  of 
the  scholars  attending  the  Select  Schools  in  the  State  during  the  past 
year. 

The  coat  of  these  schools,  their  general  character,  their  necessity,  their 
effect  upon  the  common  schools,  and  upon  the  higher  institutions  of  leam< 
ing,  as  well  as  their  effect  upon  the  scholars  attending  them,  and  upott 
eommunity,  are  topics  pregnant  with  matter  of  earnest  thoiighti 

DI3TUICT3  ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS* 

Of  the  2,680  school  districts  in  the  State,  122  are  reported  to  have  beeA 
entirely  without  schools  for  the  past  year,  a  fact  which,  however  startliotf 
io  itself  and  however  little  creditable  to  uh,  is  comparatively  innocent  ana 
insignificant  by  the  side  of  another  fact  reported,  which  is  nearly  connected 
herewith,  viz.,  that  in  the  intelligent  and  christian  and  prosperous  State  of 
Vermont,  there  were  40  districts  in  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  thd 
minorities  therein,  majorities  of  republican  citizens,  after  discussion  in  pub- 
lic school  meeting,  were  found  to  bo  so  sunk  in  heathenish  selfishness  as  by 
solemn  and  formal  vote,  to  deprive  all  the  children  of  the  district  of  all  ojp« 
portunities  of  education  at  the  public  school,  by  wilfully  refusing  to  sustain 
any  school  during  the  year. 

The  law  of  the  last  session,  by  which  the  offices  of  all  districts,  which 
should  fail  to  sustain  a  sufficient  school  in  any  year  for  at  least  four  months, 
are  declared  vacant,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  school  in  such 
district,  must  undoubtedly  do  much  to  relieve  the  State  from  the  recurrence 
of  so  disgraceful  a  state  of  things.  It  will  be  supposed  that  the  very  men- 
tion  of  such  a  fact  would  effectually  prevent  the  necessity  of  ever  making 
another  such  record ;  and  undoubtedly  it  will  become  the  duty  of  him  who 
shall  have  oversight  of  the  schools  to  diligently  search  out  any  future  in- 
stance of  a  like  kind  and  make  full  report  thereof,  with  the  names  and  lo« 
cation. 

EXPENSE  OF  SUPERVISION. 

It  has  really  been  supposed  by  many,  and  asserted  by  some  who  may 
bave  known  to  the  contrary,  that  the  recent  modifications  of  law  in  regiird 
to  schools,  have  added  much  to  the  complexity  and  expense  of  the  schools ; 
and  the  assertion  has  been  made  the  ground  of  disaffection  and  opposition 
to  the  law.  Now  the  introduction  of  the  School  Registers  into  the  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  facts  regarding  them,  and  the  necessary 
iafubg  of  inquiries  to  Superintendents,  are  the  only  measures  which  are  liable 
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to  tills  imputatioii,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  informatioQ  presented  in 
the  present  Beport,  as  the  first  fruits  of  our  B^istry  system,  will  compen- 
sate for  any  change  that  has  been  found  necessary. 

In  rererence  to  the  expense  attending  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
sapenrision  of  the  schools  by  the  Superintendents,  it  is  proper  to  ask  a  little 
more  attention. 

He  office  of  Superintendent  is  not  of  recent  creation,  but  has  existed 
for  many  years.  The  new  law  then  is  not  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this 
as  a  new  office.  The  compeniation  of  Superintendents  has  not  been  changed 
at  all,  except  that  they  are  now  allowed  compensation  for  their  report  to 
the  March  Meeting ;  so  that  the  new  school  law  is  not  liable  to  any  reproach 
for  increasing  the  amount  paid  Superintendents. 

But  the  new  law,  after  limiting  the  number  of  Superintendents,  has 
made  their  compensation  payable  from  the  State,  instead  of  the  Town  Treas- 
ury, so  &r  e£fecting  changes ;  but  these  changes  are  economical  rather  than 
extraTagant  changes. 

The  previous  law  provided  that  towns  should  elect  one  or  three  Super- 
intendents,  and  the  prevalent  custom  in  many  of  the  towns  and  in  most  of 
the  larger  towns,  was  to  elect  three  Superintendents.  The  compensation  of 
these  men,  being  the  same  prescribed  at  present,  their  accounts  were  audited 
by  the  Selectmen ;  and  any  reduction  that  may  have  been  made  in  such 
auditory,  was  undoubtedly  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  aggregate  ol 
the  State,  by  the  larger  number  of  Superintendents  that  existed  under  the 
old  law,  for  recent  l^islation  has  restricted  the  number  of  these  officers  to 
one  in  each  town,  and  referred  their  accounts  to  the  examination  and  ap- 
proval of  the  various  Court  Auditors.  The  cost  of  the  services  of  Super- 
intendents under  the  previous  law  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  no  account 
was  ever  kept  except  in  the  various  towns ;  but  under  all  the  attendant 
eircumstances,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  aggregate  expense  of  the 
services  of  Superintendents  under  the  old  law,  must  have  exceeded  the  same 
expense  under  the  recent  law. 

The  statistical  returns  of  Superintendents  are  made  returnable  at  this 
office  before  most  of  them  have  been  audited  and  approved,  and  therefore 
the  bills  of  Superintendents  as  reported  to  me,  are  reported  at  the  amounts 
€^med. 

The  aggregate  of  all  these  bills  as  returned  in  285  towns  is  |5,149, 
and  if  we  deduct  the  $149,  as  the  amount  that  probably  would  be  disallowed 
by  the  auditors,  (and  this  will  seem  to  men  who  are  acquainted  With  these 
gentiemcD,  a  very  moderate  estimate)  we  have  the  reduced  sum  of  $5,000, 
or  one  and  one  fourth  per  cent  upon  the  aggregate  expense  of  the  schools 
in  the  State.  Or,  by  ^tiding  the  whole  sum  by  the  285,  the  number  of 
towns  from  which  returns  were  received,  we  have  21  dollars  as  the  average 
doinpeosation  received  by  Superintendents  for  their  year's  services. 

tn  whatever  light  we  view  this  matter,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  supervision  by  Superintendents,  has  been  extravagant. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  equal  and  equally  valuable  labor  has  ever  been 
expended  in  the  service  of  the  State,  for  less  or  equal  compensation. 

The  &ct  reported,  that  the  reports  of  Superintendents  have  been  printed 
and  distributed  in  21  of  the  various  towns,  is  a  cheering  indication  of  a 
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growing  appreoiation  of  their  senrioeB,  and  of   the  importance  of   th« 
flchoolfi. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  practice  now  common  in  sereral  of  the 
towns,  of  printing  and  distribating  the  Reports  of  all  town  officers,  includ- 
ing the  Reports  of  Saperintendents,  will  increase  and  become  universal, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  many  beneficial  results.  Such  a  custom,  by  giving 
opportunity  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  in  ret* 
erenoe  to  the  schools  from  the  most  authentic  source,  will  enable  citizens  to 
act  wisely  and  considerately  in  the  management  of  their  schools ;  and  such 
a  custom  too,  would  induce  the  use  of  much  more  care  and  thought  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Report,  and  so  render  them  still  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

ACADEMIES. 

From  the  statistical  summary  it  appears  that  there  were  69  Academies 
in  operation  during  at  least  some  portion  of  the  last  year.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  necessity  can  exist  for  such  a  multitude  of  these  higher 
institutions ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  where  so  many  Academies  do 
find  even  a  precarious  support,  it  must  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  insti- 
tutions both  above  and  below  them. 

What  is  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  Academy  7  how  many  of  them 
are  really  needed  and  can  be  comfortably  sustained  ?  how  a  too  great  multi- 
plicity of  them  affiscts  the  common  schools  7  to  what  extent  we  Graded 
School,  in  many  localities,  may  be  substituted  profitably  for  Academies  7 
and  how  this  last  measure  can  be  accomplished  7  are  all  practical  questions 
of  very  great  importance,  that  are  demanding  and  must  soon  receive  Utor* 
ough  discussion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1859,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Resolution  in  reference  to  Academies,  Mr.  J.  K.  Colby, 
Principal  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  by  appointment  read  an  essay  which 
so  forcibly  and  yet  so  judiciously  displays  the  injurious  results  upon  all  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  the  many  Academies,  which  are  struggling  fbr  ex- 
istence in  our  IState,  that  I  choose  rather  to  quote  the  whole  essay,  which 
he  kindly  lent  me,  than  to  add  at  this  time  any  remarks  of  my  own ;  and  I 
insert  it  entire,  as  thus  it  best  explains  itself. 
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VERMONT  ACADEMIES. 


Ah  Es81t  bt  J.  K.  Golbt. 

At  the  laat  anoual  meeting  of  this  Associatioii,  a  year  ago,  the  follow- 
iog  Beaolation  won  referred  to  the  Execative  Committee  vith  inatmetiona  to 
provide  for  its  consideratioo  daring  the  sessions  of  the  present  meeting : 


"  Rtsolotd,  that  oar  Aoademies  woald  more  effeetaallj  lerve  tb«  eauM  of  ^di 
tion  bjr  intisting  ibAkiaU  perioiis  admitted ai  toholan  shall  bavo  mada  definite  acqairitioatf 
and  k7  asecrtalning  the  fact  bj  actual  examioation." 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  this  committee,  I  am  to  iiimish  a 
brief  introdaotion  to  the  discussion  of  this  Resolution,  and  in  so  doing  it  is 
not  my  purpose,  as  time  will  not  permit,  to  present  the  Tarious  considera- 
tions that  might  be  offered  either /or,  or  agaifut,  its  propositions,  but  leaTiii^ 
that  to  others,  I  shall  merely  indicate  a  few  things  r&tpecting  the  oonditioa 
and  relations  of  these  schools,  that  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  the  ao- 
ooun*,  in  estimating  the  utility,  and  especially  the  jvmcticaMx/y  of  the  meas- 
ure in  question. 

The  academies  of  Vermont,  more  numerous  <^  better  patronised,  it 
is  confidently  believed,  in  proportion  to  our  wealth  and  population,  than  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union  which,  at  the  same  time, 
supports  a  system  of  Common  School  Education,  furnish  not  only  a  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  existence  among  ua  of  a  generous  and  high  appreoiatioa 
of  popular  Education,  but  at  the  same  time  a  no  less  manifest  proof  of  t»- 
difference  to,  and  neglect  of,  the  obvious  and  necessary  means  required  to 
make  such  Education  either  economical  or  universal. 

No  one  familiar  with  our  educational  affiiirs  during  the  Jast  twenty-five 
years,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  rapt  J  multiplication  of  Academies  and 
private  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  until,  in  place  of  a  ain^le  G/oaa- 
mar  School  for  each  County,  with  here  and  there  a  similar  sdiool  estabUah- 
ed  through  the  liberality  of  some  wealthy  friends  of  education,  we  have 
now  in  every  important  village  an  incorporated  Academy,  and  in  almoat  ev- 
ery U'dmportant  village,  either  an  incorporated  Academy,  oran  intermittent 
Select  school.  A  large  majority  of  these,  as  a  necessary  means  of  pro- 
curing support,  are  opened  to  scholars  of  all  ages  and  grades  of  proficiency. 
In  their  advertisements  soliciting  the  public  favor,  they  propose  to  give  in- 
struction in  almost  every  department  of  learning*  from  the  studies  of  the 
primary  school  up  to  and  through  the  whole  range  of  subjects  embraced  in 
a  liberal  education. 

Now  whatever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  multiplication  of 
Academies  whatever  the  real  or  imagined  inadequacy  of  Common  Schools  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  comm*in  people,  that  has  prompted  them,  in  this  way, 
to  supplement  the  deficiency,  or  whether,  as  is  doubtless  true,  the  fact  has 
other  and  a  variety  of  causes,  one  thin*;  is  especially  obtiaus^  that  these 
Academies,  and  our  prieaie  schcds  generally,  are  not  iu  hami'jny  amd  effee* 
five  oo-aperation  toith  our  other  eSicatunud  institutions^  either  those  eSmse^ 
or  ihaethtiata  thenu 
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I  ^ish  not,  However,  to  be  understood  as  attrlbutiDg  this  want  of  har« 
mony  and  co-operation  to  any  fault  or  agency  of  either  the  Trustees  or  Teach* 
ers  of  these  intermediate  schools ;  I  speak  of  it  as  a  fact  qecessarily  incir 
dental  to  our  hitherto  ill-adjusted,  or  rather  unadjusted,  modes  of  education 
in  Vermont. 

As  has  been  already  said,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  patronage 
essential  to  their  subsistence,  and  oftentimes,  also,  for  accomplishing  the  mam 
object  for  which  they  were  created,  they  receive  scholars  of  all  ages  and 
grades  of  attainment.  Not  unfrequently  the  larger  portion  of  the  scholars 
^und  in  some  of  them  during  the  winter  and  summer  terms,  and  in  others  dur^ 
ing  all  terms,  are  qualified  to  pursue  nothing  beyond  the  elementary  studies  of 
the  district  schools ;  and  while,  in  as  far  as  they  train  them  in  these  branches, 
and  train  them  toeUf  they  deserve  well  of  their  patrons  and  those  entrusted 
to  their  care,  yet,  inasmuch  as  in  so  doing  they  not  unfrequently  with? 
draw  from  the  Common  Schools  the  material  and  influence  essential  to  Its 
respectability  and  efficiency  throughout  an  entire  community,  they,  so  far, 
hinder t  rather  than  help,  the  cause  of  general  education.  Hence,  not  un^ 
frequently,  in  some  of  our  large  villages  where  Academies  have  been  located, 
there  have  been  found,  and,  I  presume,  may  still  be  found,  some  of  the  very 
poorest  specimens  of  the  Common  School ;  and  perhaps  it  is  trae,  as  it  hag 
been  sometimes  alleged,  that  the  comparatively  cheap  facilities  which  the 
Academies  of  Vermont  furnish  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more 
wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the  community,  constitute  one  of  the  promi- 
nent obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  way  ordy^  or  perhaps  chiefiy^  that  the  Acad> 
emy  fails  to  co-operate  with  the  lower  grade  of  schools  in  the  work  of  genr 
eral  education,  and  especially  in  promoting  that  kind  and  degree  of  educar 
lion  most  needed  in  the  every  day  business  of  life. 

For  while,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  Academies  open  their  doors  to  a 
large  class  of  scholars  qualified  to  prosecute  nothing  beyond  the  common 
branches  taught  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools,  they  neither  intend,  nor  are 
able  to  give  these  primary  studies  any  prominent  or  permanent  place  in  their 
teaching.  A  natural  tendency  to  work  in  their  appropriate  sphere — a  ne« 
cessity  also  of  classification,  that  must  ultimately  bring  together  scholurs  of 
various  ages  and  attainments — and  more  than  all,  the  ambition  of  scholars 
to  be  in  advanced  classes,  prevent  the  adaptation  of  studies  to  the  wants  of 
this  class  of  students ;  and  hence,  however  good  the  instruction  may  be  for 
those  qualified  to  receive  it,  they  profit  little  by  it.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  seldom  fail  to  acquire  an  intense conoiotion^  (as  I  apprehend  most 
teachers  can  teitify),  that  having  been  two  or  three  terms  at  the  Academy 
they  must  never  degrade  themselves  by  returning  to  the  dull  and  vulgar  8tud« 
ies  of  the  Common  School. 

Now  it  is  just  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  our  Academies  become,  un-. 
intentionally,  a  fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  Common  School.  For  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of  those  scholars  that  swell  the  at- 
tendance at  our  Academies  during  the  Spring  and  Fall^  re,turn  to  thQ  dis- 
triot  school  for  the  Winter  Term. 

16 
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They  natorally  wish  to  pioseoato  there  ihe  studies  coramenoed  at  these 
higher  schools,  and  constitating  generallj  the  mom  intdligent,  inUresimg^ 
and  apparently  the  more  important  part  of  the  teacher's  charge,  they  sd* 
dom  fiul  to  procure  the  introdaction  of  the  studies  and  Text  Books  of  the 
Academies  into  the  district  schooL  These  studies,  once  introduced,  in  Tari- 
ous  ways,  which  need  not  here  be  enumerated,  soon  engross  the  larger  share 
of  the  time  deroted  to  recitation  and  illustration,  and  by  degrees,  through 
neglect,  the  eUmeniary  studies,  such  as  Beading,  Spdltng,  WriUng,  and 
similar  branches,  lose  their  respectability  and  importance  in  the  estimation 
of  the  school ;  and  rery  soon  it  happens,  that  scarcely  any  one's  children, 
either  in  their  own  or  their  par^its'  estimation,  need  any  further  instruction 
in  these  things.  In  this  way  the  Academy  has  been  gradually  modifying 
the  character,  and  diminishing  the  usefulness  of  the  Common  Sdiool.  It 
has  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  primary  branches,  i}iA  fundamental  and 
essential  branches  of  every  scholar's  education,  a  large  portion  of  our  youth 
who  have  hitherto  received  no  careful  training  in  them.  The  result  is,  that 
large  numbers  of  our  youth,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Common  School  for 
their  education,  are  failing  to  acquire  in  it  ability  to  read,  lorite  and  spdl, 
sufficient  to  save  them  from  pity  or  ridicule,  whenever  their  proficiency,  or 
rather  their  deficiency  in  them  is  put  upon  exhibition.  And  yet  these  same 
scholars  may  often  be  found  studying,  or  attempting  to  study.  Natural  Phil* 
osophy.  Physiology,  Algebra,  or  whatever  happens  to  be  taught  in  the 
Academy  or  Select  School. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  these, 
or  any  other  class  of  studiebinto  the  Common  Sdiools,  so  fast  and  so  faraa 
the  actual  wants  and  capacities  of  the  scholars  attending  than  requiro ;  but 
when,  as  it  frequently  luippens,a  majority  of  those  prosecuting  these  higher 
studies  in  the  Common  School  are  found  incapable  of  reading  decently,  of 
spelling  correctly  a  large  portion  of  the  words  used  in  the  daily  intercourse  ot 
the  family  or  school-room,  or  composing  properly  and  writing  legibly  the 
ordinary  communications  of  business  and  friendship  required  in  the  current 
transactions  of  every  day  life,  their  course  of  study — to  say  the  least  of  it 
-^seems  to  be  ill-suited  to  qualify  them  to  meet  the  demapds  which  the  fu* 
turo  will  necessarily  make  upon  them. 

So  far  the  rolation  of  our  Academies  to  the  Common  School.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  say  something  upon  their  relation  and  connexion  with  the 
Colleges  above  them,  but  time  will  only  permit  me  to  add,  in  addresnng 
those  especially  who  like  myself  labor  in  these  high  schools,  that  in  the  per- 
formance  of  that  specific  work,  entrusted  almost  wholly  to  us — the  prepaid 
ration  of  students  for  the  College  course — we  fail  to  come  up  to  the  stimd* 
aid  which  we  ought  to  attain ;  and  in  saying  this  1  speak  from  a  oonscioos- 
ness  of  my  own,  rather  than  from  knowledge  of  others'  deficiencies  in  this 
particular.  If  they  aro  exempt  from  the  same,  I  heartily  congratulate 
them  upon  their  more  comfortable  condition.  Something,  however,  may,  and 
ought  to  be  said,  to  excuse  our  Academies  for  their  imperfect  work  in  thb 
direction ;  for  **  Non  omnes  omnia  possunt " — "  A  Jack  at  all  trades  is  good 
at  none,"  which  should  mean,  when  appli^  to  teachers  in  our  Academies, 
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that  if  tkey  t>^  required  to  teack  Everything  in  some  shape,  they  ooglit  not  to 
be  expected  to  teach  anything  very  well. 

The  resolution  before  us,  if  I  understand  its  intent,  was  designed  to  call 
attention  and  suggest,  if  possible,  some  remedy  for  this  ill-adjusted  or  rather 
unadjusted  distribution  of  labor  between  higher  and  lower  grades  of 
schools.  And  in  discussing  it,  two  questions  present  themselves.  Ist.  Would 
the  meamre  proposed  be  nsefal  ?    And  2d,  Is  it  practicable  7 

In  estimating  its  utility  we  must  take  into  account  its  influence  both  upon 
the  Academy  and  the  Common  Schools.  That  it  would  greatly  simplify  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers'  labors  in  our  Academies  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Whateyer  tends  to  facilitate  classification  upon  the  basis  of  at- 
tainm^ts  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  number  of  topics  upon  which  he  must 
give  instruction,  and  especially  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  these  are  so  nu- 
merous that  few  teachers  can  make  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
most  of  them,  will  at  the  same  time  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
academical  education. 

Its  influence  upon  the  Common  School  would  in  the  end,  no  doubt, 
prove  beneficial  also.  This,  however,  we  predicate  upon  the  suppositiun 
that  the  standard  of  attainments  to  be  required  for  admission  to  the  Acad- 
emy shall  be  one  embracing  specific  and  thorough  discipliue  in  the  elemen- 
tary studies  usually  prescribed  as  the  sphere  of  teaching  in  the  Common 
Schools.  It  would  tend,  by  the  temporary  exclusion  of  a  class  of  scholars 
from  the  Academy,  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  all  classes  upon  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  mainspring 
of  efficiency  which  this  institution  in  Vermont  needs  at  the  present  time. 

But,  admitting  the  utility  of  the  measure,  is  it  practicable  ?  1  appre- 
hend not— certainly,  not  immediately ;  nor  ultimately  except  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent.  Four-fiflhs,  at  least,  of  all  our  Academies  in  Vermont  are  des- 
titute of  funds  and  rely  wholly  upon  tuition  for  support.  Their  teachers 
have  only  a  temporary  interest  in  them.  They  are  generally  graduates  of 
Colleges-— candidates  for  one  of  the  learned  professions  who  find  it  conven- 
ient or  necessary  to  replenish  their  scanty  resources  by  one  or  two  years  ser- 
vice wherever  honorable  and  useful  employment  promises  to  give  them  the 
largest  compensation.  They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  undertake  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  rule  of  admission  to  these  schools  as  would  defeat 
the  immediate  object  sought  in  their  connexion  with  them.  A  very  lim- 
ited number  of  our  Academies,  however,  might  safely  institute  such  a  rule 
of  admission.  Having  other  resources  than  tuition  for  present  support, 
tney  could  survive  its  immediate  results  and  live  both  to  elevate  the  stand, 
aid  of  academical  education  and  reap  an  ample  reward  for  whatever  pecu< 
niary  sacrifice  the  experiment  in  its  first  results  might  cost  them.  Upon 
them  the  undertaking  must  be  devolved. 

I  trust  that  no  one  will  infer  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  am  dis- 
poatd  to  disparage  the  general  character  of  the  Common  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies of  our  State.  Notwithstanding  these  many  deficiencies,  the  Acade- 
mies of  Vermont  will  not,  I  am  confident,  suffer  in  a  comparison  to*day 
with  those  of  any  other  State.  They  are  too  many  in    number,  and  like  the 
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Collies  above  them,  thej  stand  in  the  way  of  each  other's  usefnlness  and 
elevation — ^and  if  any  expedient  can  be  devised  by  which  half  the  nomber 
of  both  could  be  extingaiehed  and  their  endowments  and  patronage  concen- 
trated upon  the  rest,  "  it  were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
ts  promising  more  for  the  interest  of  education  in  the  State  than  any  other 
>bvious,  practicable  measure  whatever. 

J.  K.  COLBY. 

Such  are  the  views  of  one,  whose  continued  employment  for  many  years 
in  the  control  of  one  of  the  best  Academies  in  the  State,  gives  great  weight 
to  his  opinions ;  and  the  deliberate  expressions  of  one  who  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  succeesful  of  our  academical  teachers,  will  not 
be  exposed  to  the  same  imputations  of  improper  motives,  that  might  be  at- 
tributed to  equivalent  declarations  from  other  sources. 

Having  long  regarded  Mr.  Colby  as  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  discreet 
of  the  many  friends  of  Education  in  the  State,  and  finding  myself  unable 
to  make  an  abstract  of  his  address  that  should  not  weaken  it,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  insert  it  entire,  without  asking  specific  permission,  which  I  feared 
might  be  refused.  If  the  author  will  forgive  me,  the  Essay  itself  will  be 
sufficient  apology  for  all  who  read  it. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  REGISTEES. 

Several  of  the  Superintendents  have  objected  to  the  great  number  of 
questions  which,  as  they  complain,  are  inserted  in  the  Roisters,  and  of  course 
in  the  statistical  schedules  also.  If  these  complaints  were  made  by  men 
indifferent,  comparatively,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Common  Schools,  it  would 
be  best  that  the  objection  should  be  met  with  a  full  explanation,  if  possi- 
ble; and  still  more  so,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  firmest  friends  of  schools 
query  whether  the  questions  are  not  too  numerous. 

In  contemplation  of  law,  the  Board,  their  Secretary  and  the  various 
Superintendents  constitute  a  supervisory  organism,  whose  especial  business 
it  is  made,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  exact  condition  of  the  Common 
Schools  at  all  times ;  to  know,  if  possible,  everything,  great  or  small,  that  has 
stood  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way  to  impede  their  progress ;  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  influence  of  every  kind,  whether  important  or  unim- 
portant, that  has  had,  or  may  have,  the  least  effect  to  pervert  them  from 
their  legitimate  channel,  or  to  add  to,  or  diminish,  their  efficiency;  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  same  schools  in  years  past,  and  to  compare  them  with 
existing  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  other  States  and  other  lands ;  and  by 
means  of  this  comparison,  to  enable  the  Board  of  Education,  from  time  to 
time,  to  suggest  prudent  and  practicable  measures  for  their  improvement 

The  only  means  of  acquiring  this  necessary  information,  as  to  all  de* 
tuls,  is  the  employment  of  something  like  our  School  Registers  and  Statis* 
tical  Schedules.  It  will  be  entirely  impossible  to  dwell,  in  each  year,  upoa 
all,  or  a  principal  part,  of  the  facts  concerning  the  schools  that  may  be  made 
to  be  of  great  service  in  their  improvement.    Hence  some  one  group  of  fiMsts 
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Inust  nsoally  be  taken  in  each  year,  and  the  effort  should  beV  ihen;  td  p^e-' 
sent  this  particular  group  of  facts  fully — even,  if  possible,  exhaustively— in 
some  Annual  Report,  and  then,  in  the  next  Report,  select  some  other  group  ; 
as  for  instance,  school  houses  in  one  year,  apparatus  and  furniture  in  anoth- 
er, Graded  Schools  in  another  and  so  on ;  thus,  while  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  whole  field  of  labor,  still  giving  the  strength  of  the  effort  and 
tho  Report,  in  each  year,  to  some  one  group  of  facts  especially,  with  the 
view  of  selecting  another  in  the  next  and  thus  from  year  to  year. 

If  this  be  the  correct  theory,  it  follows  that  a  fact  that  may  seem  to  be 
comparatively  unimportant  in  any  one  year,  may,  as  an  item  in  some  group 
of  facts  that  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  future,  become  of  great  importance. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  if  we  wish  to  have  always  at  hand  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, at  any  given  time,  the  precise  status  of  our  schools  as  compared 
with  that  of  past  years,  we  need  now  to  prepare  those  means  by  accurately 
ascertaining  many  facts  regarding  our  schools,  as  well  the  seemingly 
smaUy  as  those  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  importance. 

Again,  the  statistical  scheme,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  must  necessarily,  in 
order  to  secure  all  the  facts  that  we  need  now,  and  those  which  we  may  need 
in  the  future,  be  characterized  by  some  degree  of  minuteness,  and  of  course, 
of  apparent  complexity.  And  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy  in  the  answei  s, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  plan  adopted  should  have  some  degree  of  per- 
manency, otherwise  the  people  and  the  school  officials  would  fail  to  become 
acquainted  with  and  accustomed  to  it,  and  so  must,  almost  of  necessity,  fail 
in  perfect  execution  of  their  portion  of  the  necessary  labor. 

This  would  be  truC)  were  the  officers  of  the  districts  permanent,  and  it 
is  far  more  palpably  true  where,  as  is  the  case,  tuese  officers  are  so  frequent- 
ly changed. 

Were  the  School  Registers  and  the  Schedules  to  be  far  more  limited 
in  the  range  of  questions,  but  With  an  annual  change  of  the  questions,  there 
would  be  danger  that  we  never  could  induce  that  familiar  acquaintance 
with  them,  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  the  teachers  and  school  officials,  so 
necessary  to  secure  accurate  and  reliable  replies. 

But  if  the  character  of  the  statistical  inquiries,  or  of  the  great  bulk 
of  them,  be  made  permanent,  then,  by  enlarging  their  range  from  the  first, 
thus  adapting  them  to  the  exigencies  of  future  inquiries,  as  well  as  those  par-* 
ticalarly  urged  now,  we  obtain  the  means  of  comparing  one  year's  condition 
with  another,  for  a  series  of  future  years ;  and  by  repeating  nearly  the  same 
interrogatories  a  few  years,  they  become  familiar  to  all  concerned,  and  soon, 
all  will  annually  receive  more  correct  answers,  than  fsiver  questions,  that 
were  changed  fit>m  year  to  year,  could  be  likely  to  obtain. 

Again,  the  Registers  seem  to  require  more  labor  in  giving  replies  to 
questions,  than  they  actually  do.  By  a  glance  at  the  st  itistioal  summary  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  first  eight  answers  are  the  same  precisely  which  have 
for  years  been  required  of  District  Clerks,  in  the  returns  tnat  by  the  com« 
piled  statutes  are  to  be  made  by  them  to  the  Town  Clerks,  between  the  15th 
and  25th  days  of  February  annually.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  ezacting 
to  require  that  when  they  do  thus  make  their  returns  to  the  Town  Clerk« 
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they  sliall  retain  copies  to  insert  in 'the  Registers,  that  thus  all  these  returns 
for  the  State  may  be  collected  and  preserred  in  this  offioe. 

Again,  had  the  answers,  from  No.  31  to  No.  39  inclosiye,  been  elicited 
))j  one  general  question  like  this,  *'  State  the  number  of  bcholars  reoeiving 
"*  instruction  in  the  various  branches,"  it  would  not  have  presented  as  im- 
posing an  appearance,  as  when  the  question  is  divided  into  nine.  Thns  the 
very  separation  of  the  que8lioDs,made  for  the  facilitation  of  the  labor  of  answer* 
ing  them,  increases  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  Registers ;  and  the 
saMC  remark  is  true  of  questions  No.  40  to  45,  concerning  apparatus. 

la  commenting  upon  the  statistics,  I  have  for  this  year  touched  upon 
nearly  all,  rather  than  dwelt  largely  upon  any  particular  group  of  them,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  all  contain  material  for  useful  thought, 
and  I  trust  that  in  this  I  have  partially  succeeded. 

1  am  fully  aware  that  the  law  has  wisely  left  the  whole  managemoit 
of  the  statistical  scheme  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  the 
Secretary,  who  is  required  to  sum  them  up  and  give  results ;  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  statistical  interrogatories  was  made  after  long  thou^tand 
tatient  and  extended  investigation.  I  feel  confident  that  it  will,  after  a  time, 
e  recognized  as  a  good  one. 

1  would  refer  the  matter  to  any  thoughtful  friend  of  education,  to  look 
Over  the  questions  considerately,  and  then,  in  view  of  the  explanations  made, 
select  which  he  would  spare. 

I  have  been  induced  thus  to  remark  at  some  length  upon  this  matter, 
for,  knowing  the  importance  of  securing  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with 
the  plan  for  collecting  statistics,  as  the  best  guaranty  for  the  thorough  ex« 
ecution  of  the  law,  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  explain  some  of  the 
reasons  that  led  to  its  adoption. 

THE  AUTHORIZED  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

No  portion  of  the  recent  School  Law  has  been  more  successful,  and  I  am 
tx>nfident  that  none  has  given  more  ultimate  satisfaction  than  thiit  which  was 
intended  to  check  the  constantly  recurring  and  unnecessary  change  of  School 
books.  The  attempt  has  often  been  made  in  other  States,  for  the  evil  is  a  com* 
mon  one  from  which  schools  every  where  have  suffered  alike,  but  nowhere, 
that  1  am  aware  of,  has  a  similar  effort  been  attended  with  so  great  a  meas- 
ure of  success,,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  as  with  us. 

The  opposition  which  the  measure  encountered  at  first,  seems  to  have 
'died  out,  in  a  great  measure,  and  now  both  the  intent  and  the  exetution  of 
the  plan  are  generally  recognized  as  commendable.  The  books  selected  are 
gradually  winning  their  way  into  the  schools  in  a  natural  manner  and  through 
the  legitimate  channel  of  the  regular  book  trade ;  and  the  effect  upon  the 
schools,  as  reported  by  the  Superintendents,  and  as  I  have  found  it  in  my  own 
visitation  of  the  schools,  is  good. 

The  insertion  in  the  last  Report  of  a  compilation  of  ail  existing  laws 
in  relation  to  schools,  was  received  with  very  general  satisfacti<m,  ai^  has 
heea  found  to  be  very  ccmvenient,  to  all,  as  well  citiiena  generally,  as  to 
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school  offioialfl.  I  was  aware  that  luch  a  compilation  was  yerj  much  needed, 
and  have  been  gratified  with  the  general  commendation  granted  to  it. 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  purpose  of  opening  the  means  of  ob- 
taining accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  pa- 
rents, children  and  teachers,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  append  to  the  present 
Heport,  an  abstract  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State,  of 
questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  School  Laws.  Thej  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  topics,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  very  full  and 
oonvenient  Index.  I  have  also  added  a  set  of  forms  of  documents  necessa- 
ry in  the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  schools,  also  having  an 
Index. 

In  making  the  abstract  it  became  necessary  to  examine  thoroughly  all 
the  adjudged  oases,  after  which  I  have  often  adopted  the  head  notes  of  the 
Beporters,  because  their  language,  in  many  cases ,  rendered  the  spirit  of  the 
decision  so  fully  and  at  the  same  time  tersely,  that  I  feared  it  would  not  be 
improved  by  any  chance  I  could  make. 

For  several  of  me  more  important  and  difficult  forms,  I  am  indebted 
to  Charles  Adams,  Esq.,  my  father. 

These  additions  to  the  Report  have  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
labor,  and  thereby,  as  well  as  by  the  space  they  occupy  in  the  Report,  have 
prevented  my  giving  more  space  to  some  other  matters  of  importance ;  but 
■hould  they  accomplish  one^half  the  good  which  I  confidently  expect  from 
their  distribution,  I  shall  be  justified  and  well  repaid. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  LAW. 

Another  year's  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of  the  State,  has  on]y 
gtrengthened  my  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  one  or  two  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  law  proposed  in  the  last  Report,  and  I  this  year  renew  the  recom* 
mendation  that  the  enactments  of  law  suggested  in  the  ]ast  Report,  and  not 
yet  acted  upon,  be  again  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

The  reasons  before  offered  in  favor  of  the  enactments  referred  to,  are 
equally  pertinent  now,  and  seem  sufiicient,  and  I  insert  them  here,  as  more 
oonvenient  for  reference. 

"  The  existing  provisions  of  law  in  reference  to  the  share  of  the  public 
money  that  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  divided  to  the  several  Un- 
ion Districts,  leave  the  whole  matter  in  an  inconvenient  uncertainty  that  de- 
tracts heavily  from  the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  to  enure  to  the  Un- 
ion Districts  from  the  regular  receipt  of  a  uniform  and  determinate  share  of 
the  public  money. 

"  The  provifflons  referred  to  may  be  found  in  Section  76,  of  the  School 
Law,  as  contained  in  the  Appendix,  and  are  as  follows  : 

*^  "  The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Union  District  shall  also  deter- 
mine the  age  and  qualifications  of  thS  children  of  the  associated  district, 
who  may  attend  the  Union  School ;  and  shall  also  determine  what  propor- 
tion of  the  public  money,  appropriated  for  each  ot  the  districts  composing 
the  Union  District,  shall  be  appropriated  and  expended  in  paying  the  in- 
BtractoT  or  instructors  of  the  Union  School ;  subject,  however,  in  both  the 
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above  cases,  and  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  said  school,  to  any  votes 
of  said  Union  District  that  may  be  passed  at  any  legal  meeting  thereof. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  schools  in  each  of  the  associated  Districts  shall 
continue  to  be  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 
passed.'* 

''It  will,  from  the  above,  be  seen  that  the  qnestions,  whether  the  Union 
District  receive  any  share,  and  if  so,  what  *~hareof  the  public  money,  depend 
upon  the  determination  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Union  District, 
in  the  first  place,  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  Union  District.  The  practical 
embarrassments  are  these.  First :  the  determination  of  such  a  question,  thiiB 
thrust  upon  a  Committee  who  must  act  in  a  two-fold  official  capacity  as  offi- 
cials at  once  of  the  primary  district  and  the  Union  District,  is  always  so  un- 
desirable a  task,  that  it  is  generally  avoided,  and  no  share  at  all  distributed 
to  the  Union  District. 

*<  Second,  under  the  new  law  of  distributibn,  probably  the  attendance  of 
the  children  upon  the  Union  School  cannot  be  counted  in  the  primary  dis- 
tricts as  '*  attendance  upon  the  Common  School  in  such  district " — ^and 
would  not  therefore  enure  to  the  benefit  of  such  district  in  the  distribution 
of  the  public  money  ;  and  therefore  such  attendance  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
primary  districts  severally,  without  being  a  benefit  pecuniarily  to  the  Union 
District. 

'*A  provision  that  the  several  Union  Districts  in  each  town  shall,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  public  money,  be  counted  as  ordinary  districts  and  receive 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  public  money  as  such,  would  seem  to  be  jost, 
and  very  desirable. 

"There  arc  a  number  of  towns  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  where 
either  from  the  geographical  character  of  the  towns,  or  from  their  being  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  villages,  it  is  inconvenient,  and  in  some  cases,  bo&db 
impossible4)y  either  the  consolidation  or  conjunction  of  any  two  or  more  dia- 
trictij,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  organization 
of  either  a  graded  or  union  school ;  while  yet  there  exists  a  willingness  to 
support  a  higher  school  of  some  description,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
more  advanced  scholars.  And  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  towns, 
in  their  corporate  or  municipal  capacity,  really  have  any  l^al  power  to  de- 
vote the  resources  of  the  town  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  whether,  what- 
ever they  may  do,  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  it  through  the  operations  of 
the  sub-corporations  or  districts. 

'*The  main  provisions  of  the  law  in  relation  to  this  matter  arc  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Section  15,  chap.  20  ofComp.  Stat,  provides  that*' each  oiganiied 
'<  town  shall  keep  and  support  one  or  more  schools,  provided  with  competent 
"  teachers  of  good  morals,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  orthography, 
«( reading,  writing,  English  grammar,-  geography,  arithmetic,  history  of  the 
"  United  States,  and  ^kkI  behaviour." 

And  Section  70  of  the  same  chapter  provides  that  "  the  several  towns 
"  may,  at  the  Annual  March  meeting,  or  at  any  other  meeting  warned  for 
"  that  purpose,  raise  such  sum  for  the  use  of  f  chools  as  they  may  think 
proper,  by  a  tax  on  the  list  of  such  towns,"  &c.,  &o. 
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'^While  in  the  above  provisions,  there  appears,  to  some  minds,  to  be  a 
sufficiently  explicit  conveyance  of  power  to  the  several  towns,  others  arer 
in  doubt  concerning  it ;  and  as  the  grant  of  such  power  to  the  different 
towns  would  be  entirely  safe,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  objection  to  an 
enactment  of  the  law  that  shall  grant  such  power  in  plain  and  direct  lan-^ 
guage. 

''The  situation  of  one  of  the  school  districts  during  a  portion  of  the  cur** 
rent  year,  as  gathered  from  the  letter  of  the  Town  SSuperintendent  to  me,, 
calls  attention  to  a  somewhat  singular  deficiency  in  our  school  law.  In  this 
district  a  Prudential  Committee  of  one  was  chosen ;  he  engaged  a  teacher, 
who,  upon  trial,  provei  to  be  entirely  incompetent,  and  all  the  children  left' 
the  school ;  ader  settling  with  this  teacher  and  discharging  her,  the  Com- 
mittee, having  become  offended,  closed  the  school  house  and  utterly  refused 
to  engage  any  other  teacher,  or  make  any  provision  for  any  further  school  ;^ 
and  I  was  interrogated  as  to  what  course  the  district  could  legally  take  to 
protect  themselves  from  being  deprived  of  all  schools  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

It  has  been  decided  in  our  Supreme  Court  that  "  where  a  school  dis- 
trict, at  their  annual  meeting,  have  decided  that  they  will  appoint  but  one 
Prudential  Committee,  and  have  appointed  him,  they  cannot,  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  during  the  year,  warned  for  that  purpose,  determine  that 
*'  the  committee  shall  consil^t  of  three  persons,  and  proceed  to  appoint 
"  two  additional  members  of  the  Committee.  They  cannot  again  act  upon 
«( the  subject  during  the  year,  unless  a  vacancy  shall  have  occurred  by 
"  the  death,  resignation,  removal  or  disability  of  the  Committee  first  ap- 
"  pointed." 

And  that  **  the  employing  and  dismissing  of  teachers  in  school  districts, 
'*  is,  by  law,  vested  in  the  Prudential  Committee ;  and  the  district  have  no- 
**  power  over  the  subject." 

'*In  view  of  the  above  decisions,  I  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  give- 
any  useful  advice  upon  receipt  of  the  letter  alluded  to :  and  do  not  hesitate* 
to  say  t'l  at  in  this  particular  our  school  law  needs  emendation.  The-  par- 
ticular difficulty  referred  to,  and  the  same  generally,  would  be  remedied* 
by  giving  power  to  school  districts,  at  their  legal  meetings,  so  far  to  in- 
struct their  Prudential  Committee,  as  to  direct  that  schools  should  be  sus- 
tained, for  the  children  of  the  district,  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  in- 
winter  and  summer,  commencing  from  certain  determinate  times,  and  make 
such  direction  a  matter  of  record  ;  and  then  providing  that  the  refusal  of  a 
Prudential  Committee  for  two  weeks  to  comply  with  such  recorded  direction 
should  constitute  a  vacancy  in  the  office  which  the  districts  might  be  em- 
powered to  fill. 

"Such  a  modification  of  law  would  afford  a  relief  to  districts  in  extreme  • 
eases,  while  it  would  not  trench  upon  that  necessary  official  independence  which. 
rightly  belongs  to  district  officers." 
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In  puiisiiancc  of  tbc.forogQiog  f^eta  atid  reasons,  theTB&ire,  I  inspect- 
folly  request  your  Honorable  Board  to  recommend  to  the  Honorable  Ii8g»- 
latnre  the  following  eoacimentsof  law : 

Ist.  Tbe  sereral  Union  DbilriotB  in  ibis  State,  in  the  distribntioo  fnk 
the  public  school  money  by  thesenrettil  Towns  in  whio^  such  Union  Bislriels 
may  be  situated,  shall  be  accounted  as  common  school  districts,  and  shall  re- 
cdve  a  proportionate  share  of  the  pubHc  sehool  money,  under  the  same 
r^nlations  and  conditions  thkt  are  proTlded  for  common  school  districts. 

2d.  The  sereral  towns  in  this  State  shall  have  power,  at  any  annual 
meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  to  establish  and  sustain  a  Town  Hi^ 
School,  and  to  raise  money  by  a  tax  upon  the  ^and  list  of  such  towns  for 
its  support;  such  schools  to  be  of  such  grade,  and  to  consist  of  as  many  de- 
partments as  the  town  may  direct,  and  to  be  under  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  three  Trustees,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  annuhl 
meeting  of  such  towns,  and  shall  hold  office  till  the  succeeding  annual  meet- 
ing, and  till  others  are  elected ;  said  Trustees  to  have  the  same  powers, 
duties  and  liabilities  in  regard  to  such  Town  High  School,  as  are  by  law  giy- 
en  to  the  Prudential  Committee  of  union  districts  in  the  affairs  of  union 
schools,  subject  however  to  the  vote  of  the  town  on  annual  meeting  assemb- 
led ;  and  such  towns  to  have  the  same  authority  and  powers  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  such  Town  High  School,  that  nov^re  or  shall  be  given  to  un- 
ion districts  in  matters  pertaining  to  union  schools ;  and  such  Town  Hi^ 
School  to  be  open  to  the  attendance,  free  of  charge,  of  all  children  resident 
in  town  under  such  regulations  as  to  age  and  qualifications  as  such  Trustees 
may  adopt. 

3d.  The  several  school  districts  in  this  State,  shall  have  power  at 
their  annual  meetings  to  designate  the  number  of  weeks  during  which,  at 
least,  the  Winter  and  Summer  schools  shall  be  sustained  in  such  districts, 
and  appoint  the  time  for  the  commencement  of  such  schools ;  and  in  case  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  such  districts  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  for  more  than 
two  weeks  after  the  times  thus  appointed,  to  provide  such  schools  in  com- 
pliance with  sudi  direction,  such  districts  may,  at  any  legal  meeting  warned 
for  that  purpose,  declare  the  office  of  Prudential  Committee  in  such  dis- 
tricts vacant,  and  thereupon,  such  offices  shall  become  legally  vacant,  and 
such  districts  may  then  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  the  election  of  & 
Prodential  Committee,  who  shall  thereafter  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers 
and  sul^ect  to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  they  would  have  had,  and  been  li- 
aj^le  to,  if  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  such  districts. 

Again,  as  in  years  past,  I  feel  constrained  to  express  my  thanks  for  tlie 
kindness  which  has  prompted  the  inanagers  of  the  Vermont  &  Canada,  the 
Butland  &  Burlington  and  Rutland  &  Washbgton  Railroads  to  grant  me 
passes  over  these  roads  for  the  transaction  of  official  business.  My  etna 
labors  have  been  thus  facilitated,  and  the  eauseof  Education  forwarded,  woA 
though  such  liberality  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  usual  course  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  less  my  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  my  own  sense 
of  obligation  therefor. 
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I  am  satisfied  tkat  more  real  progress  has  been  made  within  the  past 
year,  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  than  in  any  one  of  the  previous 
three  jears,  and  I  close  this  the  Fourth  Report  with  a  more  than  common 
sense  of  satisfactioo  with  what  has  been  accomplished  and  of  confident  hope 
asto  the  future. 

Befi|pectfullj  submitted, 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  DECISIONS 


OF  THE 


SUPEEME  COURT  OF  VERMONT, 

Of  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  School  laws  of  the 

Stale,  arranged  alphab^icaUy^  by  topics. 
COLLECTOR. 


Sec.  1. 


The  Collector  of  a  flchool  district,  in  order  to  justify,  mast  not  only 
show  his  rate-bill  and  warrant  but  also  the  organization  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  the  vote  laying  thetas.  (1  Vt. 
— ^p.  81). 

Sj5c.  2. 

The  Collector  of  a  school  district  tax  is  liable  in  trespass  for  seizing 
property  by  virtue  of  his  warrant  and  rate-bill,  if  the  district  have  no  pow- 
er to  grant  the  tax;  or  if  there  be  any  ill^lity  in  voting  it;  although 
sodi  warrant  and  rate-bill  are  regular  on  their  face.    (4  Vt. — ^p.  601). 

Skc.  8. 

A  District  Collector  holds  his  office  for  one  year,  and  until  another  is 
dioeen  in  his  stead.  If  the  office  is  vacant,  the  Strict  may  appoint  a  new 
collector ;  but  while  he  is  collector,  bis  duties  cannot  be  assigned  to  anothor, 
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nor  any  part  of  them ;  and,  of  course,  the  district  can  make  no  temporary 
appointment,  or  choose  a  collector  to  collect  one  tax,  or  the  arrearages. 
(llVt.— p.  618). 

Sec.  4. 

A  Collector  of  a  school  district,  distraining  property  to  satisfy  a  tax, 
need  not  sell  the  property  in  his  district ;  if  sold  in  the  town  it  is  sa£Eicient. 
(16Vt.— p,439). 


.  \ 


cekhficates  to  teachebs. 


Sec.  5. 


The  Statute  of  1827,  requiring  school  teachers  in  the  several  towns  to 
obtain  certificates  of  their  qualifications,  was  intended  to  make  such  certifi- 
cates pre-requisites  to  the  performance  of  any  legally  meritorious  service  in 
that  capacity.     (12  Vt.— p.  192). 

Sec.  6. 

The  plaintiff  contracted  to  teach  school  for  the  defendants,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  he  commenced,  and  before  commencing  his  school,  he 
applied  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  and  a  certificate ;  but  the  exam- 
ination was,  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  and  upon  his  assurance 
that  it  would  be  as  well,  postponed  until  evening ;  at  which  time,  after  the 
C3mmencement  of  his  school,  an  examination  was  had  and  a  certificate  giv* 
en ;  and  after  this  the  school  proceeded  for  about  seven  weeks  without  ob- 
jection, and  without  any  new  contract  being  made.  Held  that  there  was  a 
substantial  compliance  with  the  statute  requiring  a  certificate  to  be  obtained 
before  the  commencement  of  the  school,  and  tli^t,  in  any  view  of  the  case, 
the  certificate  would  be  sufiicient  for  the  school  kept  idler,  if  not  for  the 
same  day  it  was  given.     (28  Yt. — ^p.  576). 

Sec.  7. 

A  certificate  of  a  school  teacher's  qualifications  which  is  made  out  and 
signed  by  the  Town  Superintendent  at  its  date,  and  is  thereafter  kept  by  him 
to  be  delivered  whenever  called  for,  will  take  effect  from  its  date,  thou^ 
not  delivered  until  long  after ;  the  act  giving  the  certificate  its  effect  and 
validity  being  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  respecting  the  teacher's 
qualifications.     (29 — 133). 

Sbc.  8. 

The  statute  (Comp.  Stat,  page  144.  Sec.  12)  makes  it  a  condiium 
precederU  to  any  valid  contract  for  teaching  a  common  school,  that  the 
teacher  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Town  Superintendent ; 
and  a  teacher,  in  order  to  recover  his  wages  of  a  school  district,  must  first 
show  a  compliance  with  this  requirement  (Welch  &  Browu  v  Yose  &  Tr., 
School  District.    (30—586). 
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The  mere  fa6t  that  there  was  ill  feeling  between  the  Town  Superin- 
tendent and  the  teacher,  is  no  excuse  for  not  obtaining  such  certificate^ 
(29—433). 


EVIDENCE. 


Seo.  9. 

The  true  time  of  the  execution  of  a  written  instrument,  which  has  ti 
false  date,  may  be  shown  bj  parol.     (27 — 281). 

Sec.  10. 

That  a  written  instrument,  which  purports  to  be  a  written  certificate^ 
neyer  had  any  legal  existence,  or  binding  force  as  Buoh,  may  be  shown  by 
parol.     (27—281). 

Sec.  11. 

The  certificate  given  to  a  teacher  by  a  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  the  effect  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  may  be  im- 
peached by  parol  testimony,  showing  that  it  was  given  when  the  teacher  was 
not  entitled  to  it,  under  an  assurance  that  no  legal  ubC  should  be  made  of  it. 
(27—281). 

Sec.  12. 

The  organization  and  existence  of  a  school  district,  and  that  a  certain 
person  was  its  Prudential  Committee,  may  be  proved  by  reputation,  by  the 
fact  that  such  district  has  exercised  corporate  power  as  a  district,  and  that 
such  person  acted  as  a  Prudential  Committee,  without  the  production  of 
the  records,  where  the  questions  arise  collaterally,  and  in  proceedings  to 
which  the  district  is,  in  no  way,  a  party.     (27 — 755). 

Sec.  13. 

Where  by  the  pleadings  it  is  admitted  that  certain  persons  were,  at  a 
particular  time,  the  Prudential  Committee  of  a  school  district,  testimony  to 
show  they  were  not,  is  inadmissible ;  but  testimony  showing  the  identity  of 
particular  persons  with  those  named  in  the  pleadings,  is  proper.     (29 — 188) 

OFFICERS  OF  DISTRICT. 


Sec.  14. 


School  district  officers,  elected  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  district, 
will  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  elected  at  another  annual  meeting 
to  supersede  them ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  second  is  a  few 
more  or  a  few  days  less,  than  one  year  from  the  time  the  first  meetmg  was 
held.     (23—416). 

Sec.  15. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Moderator  chosen  at  the  annual  school 
meeting  should  preside  at  all  subsequent  meetings  of  the  district  during  the 
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yetr ;  the  proeeedinga  will  be  valid  if  the  district  should,  at  a  sobseqiieiit 
meeting,  elect  a  mo&Fator  to  preside  over  that  meeting,    (26—508). 

Sec.  16. 

A  public  officer  is  entitled  to  reasonable  intendment  in  his  &Tor,  the 
same  as  are  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  courts.     (26--503). 

PLEADING. 


Skj.  17. 


In  an  indictment  against  a  town  for  the  neglect  of  the  Selectmen  to  as* 
Bess  the  three  cent  school  tax,  under  the  act  of  1827,  the  duty  of  the  Se- 
lectmen, and  their  neglect  should  be  stated,  and  also  that  there  was  no  le- 
gal excuse  for  such  neglect,  and  that  the  town  had  no  funds  equal  to  any 
part  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  if  the  neglect  relied  on  is  that  the  Selectmen 
n^lected  to  raise  the  whole  tax.     (13 — 565). 

Sec.  18. 

In  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the  declaration  contains  several  counts, 
a  plea  which  commences  and  concludes  in  bar  of  the  action  graerallj,  and 
the  obyious  and  natural  import  of  the  language  of  which  should  be  under- 
stood in  a  plural  and  distributave  sense,  as  applying  to  the  diJBferent  occa* 
sions  on  which  the  trespasses  are  charged,  must  be  taken  as  a  plea  to  the 
whole  declaration. 

A  plea  to  the  whole  declaration,  to  be  sufficient,  must  appear  to  con- 
tain an  answer  to  all  that  is  alleged  as  the  direct  ground  and  gist  of  the  ac- 
tion«  and  such  answer  must  be  valid  and  sufficioit  in  law. 

Matter  of  aggravation,  correctly  understood,  does  not  ccmsist  in  acts 
of  the  same  kind  and  description  as  those  constituting  the  gist  of  the  action,' 
but  is  something  done  by  the  defendant,  on  the  occasion  of  conmutting  the 
trespass,  which  is  to  some  extent,  of  a  different  legal  character  from  the 
principal  act  complained  of. 

But  a  declaration,  which  charges  the  defendant  with  having  struck  the 
plaintiff  a  great  many  violent  blows  with  a  club,  and  with  a  raw  hide,  and 
with  his  fist,  and  with  having,  with  great  violence,  shaken  the  plaintiff,  and 
pulled  him  about,  and  with  having  thrown  down  the  plaintiff  and  there 
harshly  and  brutally  kicked  him  and  struck  him  other  violent  blows,  and 
with  having  wounded  him,  and  torn  his  clothes,  exhibits  a  mere  succession 
of  acts  of  &ect  trespass,  all  remediable  by  an  action  of  the  same  dass,  and 
each  requiring  some  complete  justification,  or  excuse,  in  the  plea. 

But  a  plea  to  mxak  declaration,  which  professes  to  answer  the  **  aasaoli* 
ing,beating,and  ill-treating  "  using  the  explanatory  words  '<  as  in  the  decha»- 
tion  mentioned,"  will  be  considered  as  co-extensive  with  the  alleged  cause 
6f  action. 

But  it  was  held,  that  a  plea  to  a  declaration  alleging  such  acts  of  tres- 
pass, which  avers  merely  that  the  defendant  was  a  school  master  and  the 
plaintiff  was  his  scholar,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  insolent  and  reftised  to 
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obey  the  reasonable  commands  of  the  defendant,  and  thereupon  the  dcfend- 
dant  moderately  chastised  him,  and  which  set  forth  no  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  requiring  excessive  severity  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  such 
as  resistance  by  the  plaintiff,  did  not  disclose  a  sufficient  justification  in 
law,  for  the  acts  alleged  in  the  declaration.  Hathaway  vs.  Rice.  (19 — 
112). 

Sec.  19. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  not,  on  exceptions,  examipo  a  question  not  de- 
cided by  the  County  Court.     (20—495). 

Sec.  20. 


Ka  material  averment  is  rgumentatively  made,  it  can  only  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  special  demurrer.     (31 — 337). 

SECTION  22. 

K  a  referee  find  and  report  the  legal  existence  of  a  sohodl  district 
merely  from  parol  testimony  '*that  it  had  been  considered  as  a  district  for 
j'forty  years," — although  such  testimony  is  very  indefinite,  and  open  to  just 
criticism  on  that  account,-  still  it  is  not  so  fatally  defective  as  to  justify  a 
ejyersal  of  the  referee's  report  on  that  ground.     (30 — 273) 


PEUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

SECTION  23. 

Where  a  school  district,  at  their  annual  meeting,  have  decided,  that 
they  will  appoint  but  one  prudential  committee,  and  have  appointed  him ; 
they  cannot,  at  a  subsequent,  meeting  during  tho  year,  warned  for  that  pur- 
pose, determine  that  tho  committee  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  and  pro- 
ceed to  appoint  two  additional  members  of  the  committee.  They  cannot 
again  act  upon  the  subject,  during  the  year,  unless  a  vacancy  shall  have 
occurred  by  the  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  disability  of  the  .  committee 
first  appointed.     (20—487  &  23—416.) 

SECTION  24. 

The  Prudential  Committee  refusing  to  do  a  particular  act,  in  his  offi- 
cial duty,  in  good  faith,  not  believing  it  to  be  a  duty,  will  not  create  a '  va- 
cancy in  the  office ;  but  if  a  new  district  should  be  erected,  and  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  old  district  is  included  withi^  the  'imits  of  such 
new  districtj  it  will  create  a  vacancy  in  the  office.     (26 — 603,  15 — 657.) 

TJie  Prudential  Committee  of  a  school  district  have  no  authority, 
without  a  vote  of  the  district  to  that  effect,  to  employ  counsel  in  the  name 
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SKcnosr  25. 

of  the  district  to  defend  a  suit  against  an  officer  of  the  district,  in  whidi 
the  district  maj  be  interested. 

The  fact  that  the  pendency  of  such  a  suit,  and  even  the  employment 
of  an  attorney  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  without  authority,  to  defend 
it,  arc  known  to  the  officers  of  the  district,  and  to  the  voters  therein  gen- 
erally, has  no  legal  tendency  to  show,  on  the  part  of  the  district,  any 
acquiescence  in,  or  adoption  of,the  employment  of  the  attorney.  (30 — ^154.) 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

SECTION  26. 

The  existence  and  organization  of  a  school  district  may  be  proved  by 
reputation  where  its  organization  does  not  appear  of  record.  All  that  is 
necessary  in  such  cases  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  district,  long  known  and 
recognized  as  such.     (6 — 389.) 

Sbc.  27. 

Districts  are  required  by  statute  to  be  defined  by  geographical  limits 
and  should  be  described  by  territorial  boundaries,  and  not  by  the  names  of 
the  inhabitants.     (8---402) 

Sec.  28. 

Districts  Limits  of,  must  be  defined  by  the  vote  of  the  town,  or  the 
vote  must  contain  such  directions  as  will  render  its  limits  capable  of  being 
definitely  ascertained.     (10 — 480.) 

Sjsc.  29. 

District,  When  a  school  district  has  been  organized,  in  fact,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  has  chosen  its  officers  from  time  to  time,  the  Select- 
men cannot  organize  it  again,  as  an  unorganized  district,  because  doubts  are 
entertained  of  the  regularity  of  the  former  organization.     (11 — 607.) 

Sec.  30. 

After  an  acquiescence  of  all  concerned,  for  more  than  fifteen  years  in 
the  proceedings  of  school  districts  in  a  town,  as  such,  the  regular  dirision 
of  the  town  into  such  districts,  and  the  regular  organization  of  such  dis- 
tricts will  be  presumed. 

-  The  fact  of  the  existence  and  continued  operation  of  a  school  district, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  presumption  of  its  legal  organization,  may  be 
shown  by  witnesses  upon  the  stand,  where  the  loss  of  the  records  of  the 
district  is  shown,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  proof  would  not  be 
sufficient  ifor  that  purpose,  without  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  records. 

A  school  district,  after  the  suspension  of  all  its  functions  for  ten  years, 
may  properly  organize  anew,  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  town ;  and  that 
witiiout  being,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  set  off  anew  and  constituted  a  school 
district.     (16—439.) 
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Skc.  31. 

A  town  may,  by  vote,  annex  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  a  district 
in  an  adjoining  town,  which  shall  consent  to  receive  them,  but  although  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  extend  the  corporate  jurisdiction  of  such  district,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  persons  thus  annexed,  together  with  the  property  subject  to 
taxation  belonging  to  them  in  the  particular  territory  inhabited  by  them, 
yet  the  territory  itself  is  not  annexed  to  the  district,  as  it  is  in  a  case  where 
a  district  is  formed  from  territory  belonging  to  the  town,  by  a  concurrent 
vote  of  both  towns. 

And  the  arrangement  between  a  town  and  a  district  in  an  adjoining 
town,  by  which  the  town,  by  vote,  annexes  some  of  its  inhabitants  to  such 
district,  and  the  district  consents  to  receive  them,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
compact,  absolutely  and  perpetually  binding,  but  as  a  mere  license  and  tem- 
porary consent  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  subject  to  be  revoked  or  can- 
celled by  either  party. 

And  the  town,  in  such  case,  may  at  any  time,  by  vote,  resume  its 
jurisdiction  over  its  citizens,  and  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  district, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  board  of  three  justices  of  the  peace,  as  is  re- 
quired when  a  district  has  been  formed  from  territory  in  two  towns,  by  a 
concurrent  vote  of  both  towns.     (21 — 402.) 

Sec.  32. 

The  plaintiffs  proposed  to  sell  to  defendants,  who  were  a  school  dis- 
trict, certain  land,  upon  which  a  school  house  was  to  be  erected,  with  the 
restriction,  that  the  front  of  the  school  house,  when  erected,  should  be  upon 
a  line  with  the  front  of  a  certain  meeting  house,and  that  no  building  should 
be  erected  upon  the  land  in  front  ot  the  school  house  and  meeting  house. 

This  proposition  was  made  in  school  meeting,  and  the  districts  there- 
upon voted  to  instruct  their  Prudential  Committee  to  purchase  the  land. 
The  purchase  was  made  accordingly ;  and  in  the  deed,  executed  by  the 
plainti&  to  the  defendants,  the  restriction  was  expressed  to  be  that  no 
erections  should  be  made  upon  said  land  between  the  school  house  and  the 
highway.  In  the  declaration  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  by  the 
plaintiffs  to  recover  the  price,  which  the  defendants  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
land,  this  restriction  was  expressed  in  the  words  used  in  the  deed.  Held 
that  there  was  no  variance  between  the  contract  declared  upon  and  that 
proved. 

At  the  time  the  proposal  was  made  for  the  sale  to  the  dbtrict,  the 
land  had  been  unenclosed  for  some  years,  and  open  to  the  public,  and 
one  restriction  imposed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  their  proposal,  was  that  the  land 
should  be  kept  open. 

In  the  deed  it  was  expressed  that  the  land  should  remain  as  a  public 
oommon.  And  in  the  declaration,  the  restriction  was  expressed  as  in  the 
deed.  Held,  that  this  difference  constituted  no  objection  to  the  plaintiff's 
recovery,  that  the  deed  only  imposed  upon  the  district  the  obligation  to 
keep  the  land  free  as  it  then  was. 

Held,  also,  that  the  plaintiffs  in  such  suit  wore  properly  allowed  by  the 
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Gonntj  Court,  to  prove  the  terms  upon  which  they  so  offered  to  sell  the 
land  to  the  district. 

And.  where  it  appeared,  in  such  case,  that  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  district,  had  located  the  school  upon  the  land  in 
question,  and  that  the  district  voted  '*  to  instruct  the  Prudential  Committee 
to  purchase  the  land  designated  by  the  selectmen  for  the  location  of  a  school 
house,  at  the  price  of  $100,'*  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee  had  pur- 
chased the  land  at  the  special  price,  but  the  district  should  hold  the  land 
£)r  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school  house  thereon,  and  that  the  school  house 
should  be  so  located,  that  the  front  should  be  upon  a  line  with  the  front  of  a 
meeting  house  standing  near,  and  that  no  erection  should  be  placed  upon  the 
land,  between  the  school  house  and  the  highway,  but  the  land  should  remain 
as  a  public  common,  it  was  held,  that  these  restrictions  did  not  defeat  or 
impair  the  object  of  the  purchase,  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee  had 
power  to  accept  a  deed  containing  such  restrictions,  and  that  the  plaintifi 
might  recover  from  the  district  the  price  of  the  land  under  a  general  ocunt 
for  land  sold. 

And  such  deed  being  executed  with  covenants  of  warranty,  it  was  held 
no  defence  to  such  action  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  plaint iS^s  title  to 
the  land.     (22—309). 

,  •  Sec.  33. 

Where,  after  organization  into  school  districts,  a  town  is  divided  and 
incorporated  into  two  distinct  towns,  and  by  such  division,  a  school  district 
is  divided,  part  falling  in  the  old  and  part  in  the  new  town,  neither  portion 
of  such*district,  so  severed,  can  be  considered  as  an  entire  and  several  dis- 
trict or  can  act  as  such,  legally.  ^(23 — 421). 

^Sec.  34. 

When  a  school  district  has  been  formed  from  territory  in  two  towns, 
either  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  towns,  or  by  act  of  the  l^islature  previ- 
ous to  the  power  to  oonstitute  such  dbtricts  being  conferred  upon  towns, 
quaere  whether  one  of^the  towns  has  authority  to  alter  the  limits  of  sucii 
district  by  setting  the  individuals,  within  such  town,  from  such  district  to 
another  district  withm  the  town. 

But  if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  by  the  town  be  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  such  district,  such  right  may  be  waived  by  vote  of  the  district; 
and  if  the  district  consent  by  vote,  that  an  individual  within  its  limits  may 
unite  with  some  other  district,  and  such  individual  be  set,  by  vote  of  the 
iayfUj  to  another  district,  the  union  district  cannot  afterwards  assess  a  tax 
against  such  individual.     (23 — 626). 

Sec.  35. 

The  geographical  limits  of  a  school  district  must  be  defined  by  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  town,  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  and  un* 
less  ^0  defined  the  survey  should  not  be  recorded. 
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And  when  a  town  simply  authorized  a  division  of  a  school  district, 
without  defining  the  boundaries  of  th<^.  new  district,  it' was  held  insufficient 
to  show  a  legal  division  and  organization  of  the  new  district,  though  the  dis- 
trict voted  to  divide. 

But,  where  a  division  was  in  fact  made  and  recorded,  and  the  town  af- 
terwards recognized  or  ratified  the  same,  it  was  held,  that  this  was  sufficient 
to  render  the  division  legal  and  binding  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  district.     (25—311). 

Sec.  36. 

The  plaintiff  built  a  school  house  for  the  defendants,  under  the  employ- 
ment, upon  a  gtumtum  meruit,  of  one  member  only  of  their  building  com- 
mittee, who,  it  was  claimed,  could  not  act  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
associates,  and  that  the  committee  could  not  bind  the  district  to  an  amount 
exceeding  $100.  The  school  house  was  worth  $200  dollars,  and  after  its 
completion,  the  defendants  voted  to  accept  it,  and  voted  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
$105.  Therefore  Held,  that  the  acceptance  was  absolute,  and  amoimted  to  a 
ratification  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee-man,  and  bound  the  defen- 
dants to  pay  the  plaintiff  what  the  school  house  was  worth.     (28 — 8). 


SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 


Sec.  37. 


A  School  meeting  should  have  seven  days'  notice — a  notice  on  the  fir&t 
day  of  the  month  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  seventh,  is  not  sufficient, 
and  the  warrant  for  such  meeting  must  specify  the  business  to  be  done. 

School  Tneetings.  Proceedings  of  school  meetings  rendered  void  by 
omissions  and  neglects  as  above.     (14 — 300). 

Sec.  38. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  warning  of  the  school  meeting  for 
sach  new  organization  (or  of  other  school  meetings)  nor  in  the  record,  that 
BQch  meeting  was  warned  upon  the  application  of  the  required  number  of 
free  holders ;  the  proceedings  in  this  respect  will  be  presumed  regular.  (16 
— 439), 

Sec.  39. 

A  school  meeting,  warned  without  naming  in  the  warning  the  hour  of 
the  meeting,  is  irregular,  and  its  proceedings  are  void,  and  the  defect  is  not 
oared  by  an  adjournment  to  another  day,  naming  the  hour  of  that  day. 

A  vote  of  the  district,  at  such  meeting,  to  raise  a  tax,  will  not  justify 
the  collector  in  an  action  of  trespass  against  him  for  taking  property  to  sat- 
isfy the  same.    (16—439). 

Sec.  40. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  warning  for  a  meeting  of  a  school  district  should 
be  recorded  by  the  District  Clerk. 

B2 
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If  it  do  not  appear  £rom  the  record  of  tbe  warning,  in  sach  case,  that 
the  hour  of  the  day  for  the  meeting  was  specified  in  the  warning,  the  defect 
cannot  be  supplied  by  parol  evidence  that,  in  the  original  warning,  the  hour 
for  the  meeting  was  named.     (17 — 337). 

Sec.  41. 

A  collector,  justifying  imder  his  warrant  and  rate-biil,cannot  supply  de* 
fects  in  the  record,  by  parol  evidence  that  all  the  1^1  voters  were  picsent 
at  such  meeting  and  voted  upon  the  question  of  raising  the  tax.   (17—337). 

Sxc.  42. 

Any  fact  that  should  be  matter  of  record,  should  be  proved  by  the 
record.    (17—337). 

S£C.  43. 

If  a  meeting  of  a  school  district  be  duly  warned  by  the  Clerk,  without 
any  application  to  him  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  aod  a  meeting  be  held 
pursuant  to  the  warning,  such  meeting  will  be  legal  and  valid. 

That  provision  of  the  statute  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to 
warn  a  meeting  of  the  district  upon  a  written  application  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  was  intended  to  act  compulsorily  upon  the  Clerk,  and  not  to  with- 
hold from  him  the  power  of  calling  meetings  without  such  application. 

But,  if  it  was  essential,  that  such  application  in  writing  should  have 
been  made,  the  court  would  presume  that  it  was  made.  (20 — 487),  (2^— 
416). 

Sec.  44. 

In  computing  the  length  of  time,  during  which  notice  of  a  meeting  of 
a  school  dis^ct  was  given,  the  same  rule  will  be  applied  as  in  the  case  of 
service  of  process ;  either  the  day  on  which  the  notice  was  posted,  or  the 
day  on  which  the  meeting  was  held,  will  be  counted.     (20 — 187). 

Sec.  45. 

The  court  will  not  grant  a  writ  of  Mandamus,  requiring  HbQ  clerk  of  a 
school  district  to  amend  his  records,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  clerk,  and  has  removed  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  (20 — 
487). 

Sec.  46. 
When  a  district  does  not  own  land,  on  which  to  erect  a  school  house, 
and  one  article  in  the  warning  of  a  meeting  is,  "  To  see  what  measures  the 
*<  district  will  take  in  relation  to  building  a  echool  house,"  it  is  oompetoit 
for  the  district,  at  such  meeting,  to  vote  to  purchase  land  for  that  purpose. 
(20—487),  (22—809). 

Sec.  47. 

An  article  in  the  waniiog  of  a  sdiool  meeting  to  see  whether  the  dis- 
trict will  have  a  school  the  ensuing  winter,  and  to  see  what  method  tbe  dis* 
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trict  will  take  to  pay  the  expense  of  said  school,  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
district  to  vote  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
school. 

And  a  vote,  at  a  meeting  so  warned,  "  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  school 
*'  with  money  drawn  from  the  town,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  on  the  Grand 
**  List  of  the  district,"  will  authorize  the  committee  to  make  a  rate-bill  upon 
the  Grand  List  of  the  district,  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  excess  of  the 
expense  of  the  school  above  the  amount  raised  from  the  town,  whenever  the 
amount  shall  be  ascertained. 

And  it  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  rate  bill,  that  it  is  made  for 
an  amount  exceeding,  by  some  small  sum,  the  actual  amount  of  the  expense 
of  the  school  above  the  amount  received  from  the  town.     (23-^416). 

SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


Sec.  48. 


By  implication,  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  school  district  most 
have  the  right  to  occupy  the  school  house,when  the  school  is  in  operation ;  but 
neither  the  statute,  nor  the  implications  growing  out  of  the  general  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  give  him  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  school  house,  in  his  district ;  that  power  must  be  ip  the  district.  (24— 
528). 

Sec.  49. 

When  a  district,  at  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  voted  to  have  a  private 
School  in  the  school  house,  and  nothing  appeared,  but  that,  if  it  had  been 
permitted  to  proceed,  it  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  public 
school,  and  been  open  to  all  the  children  in  the  district,  and  taught  all  the 
branches  of  common  school  instruction  enumerated  in  the  statute,  and  no 
others ;  under  these  circumstances  it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  right  of  the  district,  in  allowing  the  school  to  continue  there 
for  the  time  being  merely;  but  that  the  district  clearly  could  not  confer  any 
exclusive  right  to  the  possession  of  the  school  house,  for  any  definite  time, 
upon  any  one. 

It  was  also  held,  that  the  privilege,which  was  conferred  upon  theplain- 
tiffi,  was  of  a  legally  beneficial  character,  and  the  defendants  for  causelessly 
and  wantonly  disturbing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same,  are  liable  to 
an  action,  and  that  case  is  the  appropriate  remedy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  school  district  have  no  estate  in  any  form,  in 
the  property  belonging  to  the  district,  and  the  distnct  alone  can  bring  tres, 
passy  quare  daiimm  fregit.    (24 — 528). 

TAXES. 

Sbc.  50. 

A  district  cannot  vote  a  tax  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be  completed  un- 
iilafler  thirty  days  from  voting  the  tax. 
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A  tax  voted  in  May,  on  a  list  not  to  be  completed  till  December  fbl- 
.cwing,  and  which  thus  could  not  be  assessed  within  thirty  days  afier  yotiog 
tne  tax,  as  required  by  statate,  held  to  be  illegal,  with  all  sobsequent  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  its  collection. 

A  tax  is  not  necessarily  void,  because  it  is  not  assessed  within  thirty 
days  after  it  is  voted.     (4—5501). 

Sbc.  51. 

Under  the  school  act  of  Nov.,  1827,  and  the  explanatory  act  of  1833, 
the  voters  in  any  school  district  may  assess  a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  school, 
upon  such  scholars  only,  as  actually  attend  the  school,  and  the  term  *' oth- 
erwise," in  the  former  act,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  practice  that  ob- 
tained uuder  the  original  school  act  of  1797.     (12 — 473). 

•Bec,  52. 

The  limitation  to  a  maximum  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  a  school 
district,  imparts  sufficient  certainty;  and  the  expenses,  to  be  incurred  within 
the  limit  prescribed,  is  a  matter  properly  intrusted  to  the  Prudential  G<nn- 
mittee.    (12—473). 

Sec.  53. 

The  fact  that  a  school  district  mistook  their  rig^hts,  and  the  location  of 
their  school  house  proved  to  be  illegal,  and  upon  indictment,  was  adjudged  a 
nuisance,  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  tax  raised  to  bmld  the  school 
house.    (26—503). 

Sec.  54. 

* 

A  vote  by  a  school  district,  that  a  tax  be  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  repairs  of  their  school  house,  is  sufficient  and  valid,  wiUiont  a  lunitataon 
as  to  die  amount  of  the  tax,  or  its  rate  per  cent.     (27 — ^221). 

Sec.  55. 

When  the  statute  requires  the  real  estate  situated  in  a  school  district 
to  be  assea<^  for  the  district  taxes,  but  provides  for  no  separate  valuation 
of  that  portion  of  an  individual's  real  estate  which  is  situated  in  the  district, 
it  is  competent  for  the  Prudential  Committee  to  make  the  assessment  upon 
such  a  proportion  of  the  general  valuation  of  all  the  individual's  real  estate, 
in  the  town,  as  the  value  of  his  real  estate  in  the  district  bears  to  that  of  the 
whole.     (27—221).  • 

Sec.  56. 

A  school  district  may  sustain  an  action  against  the  listers,  if  they  des* 
ignate  any  part  of  the  property,  which  belongs  to  and  is  taxable  in  their  dis> 
trict,  as  belonging  to  another  school  district,  so  that  the  plaintiff  district 
is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  list  upon  that  property  in  the  assessment 
of  their  taxes. 

If  such  a  designation  has  been  wrongfully  made,  the  listers  will  be  lia« 
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ble,  if  they  refiifie  or  neglect  to  correct  it,  when  requested  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  injured  district,  though  no  request  be  made  by  the  Prudential 
Committee.     (27—650). 

Sec.  57. 

The  appraisals  and  assessments  which  listers  are  commissioned  to 
make  (as  also  whenever  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  law  that  they  shall 
act  solely  upon  their  own  judgment  and  discretion)  are  of  a  judicial  charac- 
ter, and  they  incur  no  personal  responsibility,  when  not  actuated  by  malice. 
But,  in  regard  to  the  other  duties  enjoined  upon  the  listers,  their  acts,  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  universally,  are  ministerial. 

The  duty  of  the  listers,  under  the  act  of  1847,  *'  to  set  in  the  list 
"  the  appraised  value  of  all  real  and  personal  estate  in  each  school  district 
"  severally,"  was,  in  its  character,  wholly  ministerial.    (24—9). 

Sec.  58. 

And,  when  the  members  of  a  firm  carried  on  business  in  school  district 
No.  1,  and  their  personal  property,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1848,  was  in 
said  district,  except  what  they  had  sent  abroad  for  sale,  it  was  held  that 
the  statute  does  not  authorize  an  ideal  separation  of  their  joint  property,  so 
as  to  set  a  portion  of  the  property  in  school  district  No.  2,  where  one  of  the 
partners  resided ;  but  the  property  should  be  designated  as  being  in  school 
district  No.  1,  where  a  portion  was  actually  situated — where  the  partnership 
business  was  carried  on,  and  where  a  majority  of  the  partners  actually  re* 
sided. 

And  if  the  firm  suffer  any  injury  or  damage  from  the  listers  setting 
their  property,  or  a  part  thereof,  in  some  other  school  district,  they  will  be 
liable,  and  the  firm  can  sustain  an  action  against  them.     (24 — 9). 

Sec.  59. 

The  Grand  List  which  by  the  act  of  1812  (com.  stat.,  ch.  80,  sec.  50,) 
was  required  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Town  Clerk's  office  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  December,  became  and  was,  on  that  day,  the  ex- 
isting Grand  List  upon  which  a  tax,  voted  on  that  day,  was  required  to  be 


A  school  district  tax  on  that  list  could  be  voted  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  by  a  school  district  meeting  which  had  been  adjourned  to  that 
day  from  a  previous  one. 

Under  the  law  as  it  was  in  1844,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  a  school  district,  in  assessing  a  tax,  to  assess  all  the  lands  situ- 
ated in  the  district,  which  were  set  in  the  Grand  List  of  the  town,  though 
they  were  not  designated  in  the  list  in  the  district,  and  to  exclude  fiom  their 
assessment  such  lands  as  were  not  in  the  district,  though  they  were  incorrect- 
ly designated  as  being  there.  But  could  not  include  in  their  assessment 
lands  within  the  district  which  were  wholly  omitted  in  the  list.  (29 — 188.) 

Sec.  60. 

Bole  for  the  apportionment  of  the  appraised  value  of  lands  which  were 
situated  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  district.     (29 — 188). 
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TAXES. 
Sxc.  61. 

Since  the  act  of  1854  (Laws  of  1854  p  44)  authorizing  school  dis- 
tricts to  elect  a  Treasurer,  it  is  proper  that  the  warrant  for  the  collection 
of  a  school  district  t\x,  should  require  the  money,  when  collected,  to  be 
paid  to  that  officer,  if  one  has  been  elected,and  not  to  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee. 

If  an  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  has  no  list  in  his  district,  his 
name  need  not  appear  in  the  rate  bill  of  a  tax  laid  by  such  district.  (30 — 
273) 

Sec.  62. 

A  person  resident  in  a  school  district  on  the  Ist  day  of  April,  who  is 
assessed  as  the  owner  of  personal  estate,  and  whose  list  is  designated  by 
the  listers  as  belonging  to  such  district,  is  liable  to  pay  taxes  in  such  disk 
trict,  while  such  list  continues  in  force,  though  he  has  removed  from  the 
district.    31—337. 


TEAOHEES. 

Sec.  63. 

The  right  of  a  school  master  to  correct  his  scholar  has  always  been 
practically  and  judicially  sanctioned.  But  it  rests  upon  similar  ground  as 
the  right  to  correct  a  child  or  servant,  and  the  chastisement  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  a  moderate  correction.  And  diough  courts  are  bound, 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  necessary  order  and  decorum  in  schools, 
to  look  with  all  reasonable  indulgence  upon  the  exercise  of  this  right,  yet, 
whenever  the  correction,  as  confessed  by  the  pleadings,  or  as  proved  on 
trial,  shall  appear  to  have  been  clearly  excessive  and  cruel,it  must  be  ad- 
judged illegal.     (19—102.) 

Sec.  64. 

In  an  action  brought  by  a  school  teacher  vs.  a  school  district,  to  re- 
cover pay  for  having  taught  the  district  school,  evidence,  that  a  majority  of 
the  voters  in  the  district  were  dissatisfied  with  the  plaintiff,  and  tiiat  the 
plaintiff  and  the  Prudential  Committee,  who  employed  the  plaintiff,  knew 
this  at  the  time  the  plaintiff  was  employed,  is  inadmissible.     (20 — 487.) 

Sec.  65. 

The  power  of  employing  and  dismissing  teachers  in  school  districts,  is, 
by  law, vested  in  the  Prudoitial  Committee;  and  the  district  have  no  power 
over  the'subject.  A  teacher,who  has  been  employed  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee to  teach  the  school,  is  entitled  to  all  Uie  benefit  of  the  contract,  un- 
less he  have  relinquished  it,  or  been  guilty  of  some  dereliction  of  duty,  or 
failure  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract.  The  District  have  no  power, 
by  vote,  to  annul  the  contract.     (20 — 487.) 
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Sec.  66. 

Where  a  teacher  coatracted  to  instruct  a  district  school  during  a 
specified  time,  and,  during  the  time,  he  was  absent  ten  days  at  one  time, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  he  closed 
the  school  a  few  days  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  this  also  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Prudential  Committee,but  it  appeared  that  he 
had  sufficient  reason,  in  both  instances,  for  so  doing,  and  that  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  when  the  cause  was  made  known  to  him,  was  entirely  sat- 
isfied, it  was  held  that  the  teacher  was  entitled  to  recover  pay  for  the  time 
during  which  he  actually  taught,  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation  agreed 
upon  for  the  entire  time.     (20—487.) 

Sec.  67. 

♦ 

Nor  can  the  Committee  dismiss  a  teacher,  except  for  good  and  suffi-* 
cient  cause.     (20 — 487.) 

Sec.  68. 

When  the  teacher  of  a  district  school,  without  the  use  of  any  fraudu- 
lent or  improper  means,  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications,  in 
due  form,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for  the  town,  it  is 
no  defence  to  an  action,  brought  by  the  teacher  against  the  district,  to  re- 
cover his  wages,  that  the  certificate  was  granted  without  any  examination 
having  been  in  fact  made  by  the  Town  Supt.     (20 — 495.) 

Sec.  69. 

The  statute  requires  every  teacher  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  quali- 
fications before  he  opens  his  school ;  and  the  obtaining  of  such  certificate 
is  a  pre'Tequisite  to  a  right  of  action  for  his  services  as  teacher. 

And  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  a  minor,  and  that  the  Supt. 
was  sick  and  deceased,  and  no  Supt.  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  till 
afier  his  school  commenced,  cannot  supersede  the  statute. 

And  the  Prudential  Committee  have  no  power  to  waive  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute,  nor  can  the  Prudential  Committee  bind  the  di&trict, 
by  a  contract  with  the  teacher,  that  he  may  teach  the  school  without  pro- 
curing a  certificate  of  his  qualifications.      (26 — 115.) 

Sec.  70. 

The  teacher  of  a  private  school  has  the  right  to  require  a  soholar,who 
is  guilty  of  insubordination  and  misconduct,  to  leave  the  school ;  and  if 
the  scholar  refuse  to  do  so,  upon  being  requested,  a  third  person  will  upon 
the  request  of  the  teacher,  be  justified,  as  the  servant  and  agent  of  the 
teacher,  in  usmg  the  necessary  force  for  removing  him.      (27 — 755.) 

Sec.  71. 

The  fact  that  scholars  and  parents  are  dissatisfied  with  a  school  teach- 
er, is  no  sufficient  cause  for  dismissing  him  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  which  be  has  been  employed.     Evidence  to  show  such  dissatisfac- 
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tion  is,  therefore,  iaadmissable  in  an  action  to  recover  damages  on  account 
of  such  a  dismissal.  To  justify  it,  actual  incapacity  or  unfidyifulness  must 
be  shown.     (28—576.) 

Sbc.  72. 

A  school  teacher  who  contracts  to  teach  for  a  definite  term  and  leaves 
before  the  term  is  finished,  without  excuse,  cannot  recover  anything  for  his 
part  performance.     (29 — ^217.) 

Sec.  73. 

The  teacher  of  a  district  school,  with  the  assent  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  has  legal  power  to  require  of  his  pupils  an  exercise  in  writing 
composition,  in  connection  with  gnunmar  and  other  studies,  and  to  enforce 
such  requirement.  *  (Guernsey  vs.  Pitidn,  Aug.  T,  Wash.  Go.  Sup.  C. 
1859.) 


TOWN  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Sac.  74. 


If  Supt.  neglects,  before  granting  certificate,  to  make  such  examina- 
tion of  the  applicant  as  is  necessary  to  afford  reasonable  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing requisite  qualifications,  he  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  a  adercliction 
of  duty.    (20—495.) 


U.  S.  DEPOSIT  MONEY. 

Sec.  75. 

U.  S,  Deposit  Money,  The  interest  of  the  public  moneys  of  the 
United  States,  which  by  ti^e  act  of  1836,  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
common  schools,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  school 
fund,  within  the  purview  of  the  proviso  to  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of 
1827,  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the  support  of  common  schools'* — 
and  to  go  so  far  as  a  relief  against  the  three  cent  tax  required  by  law. 
(12—127.) 


INDEX  TO  THE  ABSTRACT. 


References  to  Seetiins  refer  to  Sections  of  tlie  foregoing   Abstract. 
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CBRXIFI0ATE8 

of  teaohei'flqualifioatiomiaTepre-reqaisite  iothe  parformanoe  of  any  legally  mer- 
itoriotts  fervioe  bj  them  in  that  oapaoitj.  Sec.  6  (12  Vt.  192.)  See  also  seo.  8 
29  Vt.  433. 

"  for  which applioation  was  made  in  the  morning  of  first  day  of  school  baton  the  mo- 
tion of  Supt.  was  not  granted  till  the  evening  of  the  same  day,indicates  substantial 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  at  all  events  avails  for  one  year  subsequent  to  that 
day.    Sec  6.  (28  Vt.  576.) 

(•  made  out  and  signed,  though  not  then  delivered,  will  take  effect  from  this  date. 
Beo.7.  (29  Vt.  433.) 

f*  non  reception  of,  will  not  be  excused  by  existence  of  ill  feeling  between  Supt.  and 
Teacher.    Sec,  8.  (29  Vt.  433.) 

*'  apparently  legal,  may  be  shown  by  parol  never  to  have  had  any  legal  existence  o' 
binding  force  as  such.    Sec.  10.  (27  Vt.  281.) 

''  given  to  teacher  not  entitled  thereto,  under  his  assurance  that  no  legal  use  should 
be  made  of  it,  may  be  impeached  by  parol.    Sec.  11.  (27  Vt.  281.) 

''  when  obtained  without  fraudulent  or  improper  means,  will  not  be  invalidated  by  the 
fact  that  no  actual  examination  was  made.    Sec.  68.    (20  Vt.  495.) 

«  must  be  obtained  by  the  teacher  before  he  opens  his  school,  and  the  minority  of  the 
teacher,  or  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  Supt.,  or  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  will  not 
supersede  the  statute ;  nor  can  the  Prudential  Cemmittee  waive  the  requirements  of 
law,  or  bind  the  district  by  a  contract  with  the  teacher  that  he  may  teach  the  school 
without  procuring  a  certificate.  '  Sec.  69.  (26  Vt.  116.) 

COLLECTTOR 

in  order  to  justify,  must  shew  rate  bill  and  warrant,  and  organization  of  Distrioti 
and  appointment  of  Committee,  and  the  vote  laying  the  tax.    Sec.  1.  (1  Yt.  81.) 

"  is  liable  in  trespass  for  seizing  property  if  the  tax  is  illegal  or  illegally  voted,  aU 
though  his  rate  bill  and  warraat  be  regular.  Bee.  2.    (4  Vt.  601.) 

"  holds  his  office  for  one  year  and  until  another  be  chosen,  and  while  he  is  collector  no 
other  oan  be  chosen,  even  temporarily,  nor  can  his  duties,  in  part  or  in  whole  be 
assigned.  ^Sec.  3.  (11  Vt  618.) 

"    pro  tempore.    There  can  be  no  such  officer.    Sec.  3.    (11  Vt.  618  ) 

'*    distraining  property,  need  not  sell  it  in  his  district;  if  sold  in  town  it  is  sufficient 
8eo.  4.  (16Vt.  439.) 
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OOLLBCXOR. 

"  in  josti^ringf  oaanot  rapplj  defeoti  in  the  record  bj  ptrol  eridenoe  thai  all  the  legal 
Toten  were  present  and  voted  at  the  meeting  when  a  tax  waa  laid.  B^  41.  (17 
Vt.  337.) 

COMPOSITION. 

"  An  ezeroiie  in  eomposition,  in  oonneotion  with  Orammar  and  other  atndiea,  may  be 
required  by  the  teaoher,  with  the  assent  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  may  be 
enforeed.  (Onemsej  vs.  Pitkin,  deeided  at  Aug.  Term  1859,  Washington  Co.  Sup. 
Court,  and  not  yet  reported.) 

PISTRIGT. 

while  it  has  a  legal  ooUeetor,  eannot  appoint  any  other  to  eoUeot  any  partieular  t^z, 
or  the  arrearages,  or  make  temporary  appointments.    (Seo.  3 . ) 

organisation  and  ezistenoe  of,  may  be  prored  by  reputation,  in  oases  to  whieh  tha 
District  is  in  no  way  a  party.    Seo.  12.    Seo.  26.^(6  Vt  389,  and  see  16  Vt  439.) 

offioers  elected  at  an  Annnal  Meeting  will  hold  till  others  are  elected  at  anothef 
annual  meeting  to  supercede  them,  whether  it  be  a  few  days  more  or  leas  than  % 
I  year.    bee.  14.  (23  Vt  416) 

are  required  by  statute  to  be  defined  by  geographical  limits,  and  should  be  dcacribcti 
by  territorial  boundaries  and  not  by  .the  names  of  thej  inhabitants,    see.  37, 

(8  Vt  402.) 

• 

limits  of  must  be  defined  by  rote  of  the  town,  or  Tote  must  contain  directions  tlml 
wiU  render  its  limits  definitely  ascertainable,  seo.  28.  (10  Vt  480.) 

haring  been  organised,  in  fact,  for  a  number  of  years  and  chosen  its  ofiieers  frosa 
time  to  time,  eannot  be  organised  again  by  the  Selectmen  because  doubts  are  an* 
tertained  of  the  regularity  of  prerious  organisation,    sec.  29.  (11  Vt  607.) 

the  regular  dirision  of  the  town  into,  and  the  regular  organiiatioQ  of  fchool  distrid 
will  be  presumed  after  the  acquiescence  of  all  oonoemed  in  their  prooecdings  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,    seo.  30.    (16  Vt  439.) 

"  after  suspension  of  all  its  functions  for  ten  years,  may  properly  organise  anew  al 
the  requirement  of  the  town,  without  being  set  off  and  constituted  anew.  see.  30« 
(16  Vt  439.) 

«  the  annexation  by  rote  of  a  town  of  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  a  distriet  in  an 
adjoining  town,  does  not  annex  the  territory  owned  by  such  persons,  and  in  this 
respect  differs  from  the  effect  of  the  erection  of  a  district  from  territory  of  two  dif<« 
ferent  towns  by  concurrent  Tote  of  both  towns,  sec.  SI.  (21  Vt  402  )  And  sueh 
an  arrangement  is  only  temporary  and  can  be  reroked  by  either  party.  And  the 
town  in  such  a  case,  may  at  any  time,  by  Tote,  resume  its  jurisdiction  without  the 
interrention  of  a  board  of  Justices,    sec.  3U    (21  Vt.  402.) 

**  When  A.  B.  proposed  to  a  district  in  a  school  meeting  to  sell  a  certain  lot  to  them 
under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  and  the  district  in* 
structed  their  committee  to  purchase  said  premises,  upon  which  the  seleetmen,  pur- 
suant to  the  rote  of  the  district,  had  located  the  school  house,andthe  Prudential 
Committee  did  purchase  said  premises,  and  take  a  deed- of  them,in  which  deed  there 
were  imposed  certain  restrictions,  according  mainly  with  the  restrictions  of  the 
original  proposition;  the  contract  and  deed  wore  sustained,  and  it  was  held  that 
these  restrictions  did  not  defeat  or  impair  the  object  of  tho  purchase,  and  that  the 
Prudential  Committee  had  power  to  accept  snoh  deed.  And  such  deed  being  executed 
{^with  coTcnants  of  warranty,  it  was  held  no  defence  to  the  action  for  the  purchaser^ 
price,  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  Tender's  title,    sec.  32.  (22  Vt  309.) 

''  The  dirision  and  incorporation  of  a  town  into  two  towns,  which  diTides  a  achool  dis« 
trict  into  two  portions,  serered  by  the  line  of  town  dirision,  so  affocts  the  serered 
portions  that  neither  can  be  considered  as  an  entire  and  legal  district,  nor  can  act  as 
such,    sec  33.  (23  Vt  421  •) 

"  Quere  whether,  when  a  district  has  been  formed  from  territory  of  two  or  more  towns 
by  concurrent  rote  thereof,  or  by  act  of  Legislature,  either  one  of  such  towns  has 
power  to  alter  the  limits  of  such  distriet  by  setting  Indiyidval^i  witUn  ouoh  towa» 
firom  sueh  district)  to  another  district  in  sueh  town. 
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"  But  soy  ezoliuiTe  righta  of  luoh  diatriot,  in  snoh  respect,  tobj  be  waired  by  rete  of 
the  district,    sec.  34,  (23  Yt.  626.) 

"  The  geogmphical  limits  of  a  school  district  mnst  be  defined  bj  the  inhabitants  o^ 
the  town  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for  that  pnrpoBe,and  unless  so  defined  the  survey 
should  not  be  recorded.  And  where  the  town  simply  authorised  such  division  with- 
out defining  the  boundaries,  it  was  held  insufficient.  But  a  diyision  made  and  re- 
corded, and  subsequently  recognised  by  the  town,  was  held  to  be  legal  and  sufilcient. 
sec  35.  (25  Vt.  311) 

"  Apnt  ract  made  with  one  of  a  building  committee  in  which  the  others  of  the  com- 
mittee do  not  concur,  to  build  a  school  house,  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  if  completed 
and  the  district  accept  the  house,  will  be  considered  as  ratified  by  and  binding  upon 
the  district,  sec.  36.  (28  Vt.  8.) 

alone  can  bring  an  action  of  quare  clauaumfrtffit,    sec.  49.  (24  Vt.  628.) 

cannot  rote  a  tax  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be  completed  until  after  thirty  days  from 
voting  the  tax.    sec.  50.  (4  Vt.  601. 

can  assen  a  tax  upon  such  scholars  only  as  actually  attend  the  school,  sec.  51^ 
(12  Vt.  473.) 

may  sustain  an  action  against  the  listers  for  designating  its  taxable  property  as 
belonging  to  another  district,  so  that  it  suffers  a  loss  thereby,  sec.  66.  (27  Vt. 
660.) 

"    has  no  power  over  the  subjeot  of  employing  the  teacher;  that  power  is  vajted  In 
the  Prudential  Committee,    sec.  65.  '(20  Vt.  487.) 

BVIDBKOB. 

"  in  justification  of  his  acts,  Collector  must  show  rate  bill,  warrant,  organisation  of 
district,  appointment  of  Clommittee  and  vote  laying  the  tax.    sec.  1.    (1  Vt.  81. ) 

"  of  the  true  time  of  execution  of  a  written  instrument  which  bears  a  false  date 
may  be  given  by  parol,     sec.  9.  (27  Vt.  281.) 


« 


tt 


that  a  certificate  which  purports  to  be  legal,  never  had  any  legal  existence,  or 
binding  force  as  such,  may  be  given  by  parol,    (sec.  10.  27  Vt.  281.. 

"  parol,  may  be  given,  that  a  certificate  was  given  to  one  not  entitled  thereto,  under 
his  assurance  that  no  legal  use 'should  be  made  of  it,  and  thus  the  certificate  be 
impeached,    sec.  11.     (27  Vt.  281.) 

"  The  organisation  and  existence  of  a  School  District,  and  that  A.  B.  was  Pruden" 
tial  Committee  may  be  proved  by  reputation,  by  the  fact  that  soch  District  has 
exercised  corporate  power,  and  &at  A.  B.  acted  as  Prudential  Committee  without 
the  production  of  the  records,  where  the  questions  arise  c  »llaterally,  and  in  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  District  is  not  a  party,    sec.  12.  (27  Vt.  755.) 

"  Where  the  pleadings  admit  certain  persons  at  certain  times  to  have  been  Pruden- 
tial Committee  of  a  School  District,  testimony  to  show  that  they  were  not  is  inad- 
missible, but  testimony  of  the  identity  of  certain  persons  with  those  nimed  in  the 

pleadings  is  proper,    sec.  13.  (29  Vt.  188.) 

• 

*'  Parol  evidencB  that  all  the  legal  voters  were  present  and  voted  at  the  laying  of  a 
tax  cannot  supply  defects  in  the  record  where  the  Collector  justifies  under  his  war- 
rant and  rate  bill.     sec.  41.  (17  Vt.  337.) 

**  Pacts  that  should  be  matter  of  record,  should  be  proved  by  the  record,  sec.  42. 
(17  Vt  337.) 

"  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  district  with  a  teacher  Is 
inadmissible,  in  anaction  brought  by  the  teacher  for  his  wages,  see.  64.  (20  Vt. 
487,  A  see.  28  Vt.  576.) 

*'  that  no  examination  was  in  fact  made  will  not  Invalidate  a  certifioate  obtained  by 
a  teachar  without  firaod  or  improper  means,    sec.  68.  (20  Vt.  495.) 

BXOVPTIONS. 

'•  Bap.  Court  will  not,  on  exoeptionSy  ezimine  a  question  not  decided  by  '  County 
Ooazt    MO.  19.  (20  Vt.  496.) 
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LiISTKRS 

•«  are  llMm  to  diitrlot^or  defligafttiag  ita  propcrtj  M  belougliig  to  toother  dUtriet, 
if  on  reqaeffc  of  ft  special  committee  Uiey  refuse  to  ooneet  their  detijc nation  thosgti 
no  reqoesi  be  made  by  the  Prudential  Committee,    lee.  66.  (27  Vt.  650.) 

"  in  making  apprisals  and  assessments,  act  in  a  jndicial  capacity  and  incnr  no  p^ 
sonal  responsibility,  where  not  actuated  by  malice;  and  the  same  is  true  whereve*^ 
it  is  thecTident  inteution  of  the  law  that  they  shall  act  solely  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion;  but  in  regard  to  other  duties,  their  acts  are,  for  the  mort 
part,  minUterioI.  The  duty  of  the  listers  to  set  in  the  list  the  appraised  Talue  of 
all  real  and  personal  estate,in  each  school  district  soTerally,  ia  wholly  ministeriaL 
sec.  57.  (24  Vt.  9.) 

MODBRATOR 

choaen  at  annual  meeting  not  necessarily  to  preside  over  all  subsequent  meetings  ia 
the  year;  the  eleetion  of  another  to  preside  at  a  subsequent  meeting  wiU  not  in- 
▼alidate  its  proeeedings.    see.  15.  (26  Vt.  603.) 

NOTICE 

for  school  meeting  should  issue  seven  days  before  the  meetiiig,  tad  diovld  speeiiy 
the  business  to  be  done.     sec.  37.  (14  Vt.  300.) 

OVFICKUS 

District,  elected  at  an  annual  meeting,  hold  till  others  are  eleeted  at  another  aa- 
nual  meeting,  to  supersede  them,  whether  it  is  a  few  days  more  or  less  than  a 
year.    sec.  14.  (23  Vt.  416.) 

'*  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  moderator  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  should^  preride 
over  every  subeequent  meeting  in  the  year;  the  election  of  another  to  preside  over 
a  subsequent  meeting  will  not  invalidate  tie  proceedings  then  had.  sec.  15.  (26 
Vt.  603.) 

"    Publie  officers  are  entitled  to  reasonable  intendments  in  their  favor,  the  same  thai 
are  applied  to  the  proceeding^  of  courts,    sec.  15.  (66  Vt.  503:) 

PROPBRTT 

sold  to  satisfy  district  tax  need  not  be  sold  in  the  district  taziag;  if  seld  iatowa 
it  is  suiBcient.    sec.  4.  (16  Vt.  439.) 

PLEADmOS. 

"    Indictment  against  town  for  neglect  of  selectmen  to  assess  the  three  eaai  nhool 

tax— what  it  should  state,  sec.  17.  (13  Vt.  505.) 
"    In  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the  declaration  contains  several  counts  and  a  plea 

commences  and  concludes  in  bar  of  the  action  generally,  fully  diseussed.      aee. 

18.  (19  Vt.  102.) 
"    Sup.  Court  will  not,  on  exceptions  examine  a  question  not  decided  by  the  Gouaty 

0>urt    sec  19.  (20  Vt.  495.) 
"    an  averment  that  the  listers  put  the  plaintiff's  real  estate  in  the  grand  list  at  a 

certain  sum,  suffisient  averment  that  he  had  a  grand  list  of  that  amount,    eee.  20. 

(27  Vt  221) 
"    a  material  averment  argumentatively  made,  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by 

special  demurrer,    sec.  21.  (31  Vt.  337.) 
"    If  referee  find  and  report  the  legal  existence  of  school  district  from  parol  teatimony 

"that  it  had  been  considered  a  district  for  forty  years" — though  such  testimony  ia 

indefinite,  report  would  not  be  reversed  on  that  ground,    eee.  22.    (30  Vk  27S.> 

PRUDBNTIAL  COMMITTES 

When  districts  at  their  annual  meeting  have  decided  to  appoint  but  one  Pmdeatial 
Committee,  they  cannot  change  it,  or  again  act  upon  it  during  the  year  unless  si 
l^gal  vacant  oeeurs.    sec  23.    (20  Vt.  487.) 

Refusal  to  do  a  oertun  act  in  good  faith,  not  believing  it  to  be  a  duty,  will  act 
create  a  vacancy  in  the  office;  but- the  erection  of  a  new  district  inelu«iing  withlm 
its  limits  the  Prudential  (3onunittee  of  the  old,  will  create  a  vaeancy.  see  24.  (26 
Vt.  603  A  15  Vt.  657.) 

Hf  ithont  vote  of  district  to  that  effect,  has  no  authority  to  employ  oounsel  ia  m 
•uit  against  a  district  officer,  ia  whieh  suit  the  dittrici  hat  an  intersal.  ase.  35. 
(30  Vt.  164.) 
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PBUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

"    faM  ezelailve  power  of  hiring  teaohen^tho  district  hare  no  power  orer  the  matter. 
see.  65.  (20  Vt.  487.) 


€t 


cannot  waire  the  requirements  of  law  in  regard  to  certificates  to  teachers,  or  hind 
the  district  by  a  coutraet  with  the  teacher  that  he  may  teach  the  school  without 
procuring  a  ceriificate.    sec.  29.    (26  Vt.  116.) 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT.    See  District. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE 

Pmdeotial  Committee  hare  a  right  to  occupy,  while  school  is  in  operation,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  district. 
"  District  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  Toted  to  hare  a  prirate  school  in  the 
school  house,  and  nothing  sppearing  but  that  it  would  have  answered  all  the  pur*> 
poses  of  a  public  sohool,  and  oeen  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  e*c.,  it 
was  held  ttiat  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  district  in  al» 
lowing  the  school  to  continue  for  the  time  being  merely, but  thai  the  district  could 
not  confer  any  exdnslTe  right  to  the  possession  of  the  sohool  house,for  any  definite 
time,  upon  any  one. 

"    The  district  alone  can  bring  an  action  of  gttare  cUwum  frtgiu    sec.  489.    (24  Vt« 
628.) 
SCHOOL  MEETING 

should  hare  sercn  days  notice,  and  a  notice  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  tot  a 
meeting  on  the  seventh  is  not  sufficient,    (sec.  37.    14  Vt.  300.) 

**  The  notice  or  warrant  for,  should  specify  the  business  to  be  done,and  without  such 
notice,  the  proceedings  will  be  rendered  Toid.    sec.  37.    (14  Vt.  300.) 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  warning  or  record  of  a  school  meeting,  that  the 
warning  issued  upon  the  application  of  the  re  |uired  number  of  freeholders^  the 
proceedings  will  be  presumed  to  be  regular  in  this  respect,    sec.  38.  (16  Vt.  439) 
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•warned  without  specifying,  in  the  warrant,  the  hour  of  meetings  is  irregular  and 
its  proceedings  are  Toid.    sec.  43.    (16  Vt.  439.) 

"  Held  pursuant  to  a  warning  issued  by  the  Clerk  without  application  In  writing.will 
be  considered  legal  and  yalid.  sec.  43.  (20  Vt.  487  and  23  Vt.,  416.) 

"  In  computing  the  length  of  notice  for  school  meeting,  the  rule  for  serTice  of  pro- 
cess will  be  applied)  and  either  the  day  of  posting  notice,  or  the  day  of  holding 
the  meeting  will  be  counted,    sec.  44.  (20  Vt.  487.) 

'*  May  Tote  to  pnrohase  land  for  school  house  when  warned  '*To  see  what  measures 
the  district  will  take  in  relation  to  building  a  sohool  house,  sec.  46.  (20  Vt.  487, 
and  see.  22  Vt.  309.) 

"  Under  a  warning  "to  see  whether  the  district  will  hare  a  school  the  ensuing  winter 
and  to  see  what  method  the  district  will  take  t«  pay  the  expense  of  said  school'' 
may  rote  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  a  vote 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  school  with  money  drawn  from  tne  town,  and  the  resi* 
due,  if  any,  on  the  Grand  List  of  the  district''  will  authorise  the  Committee  to 
make  a  rate  bill  on  the  Grand  List  of  the  district,    sec.  47.  (23  Vt.  416.) 

8UPBRIKTEVDBNT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

if  he  neglects,  before  granting  certificate, to  make  such  examiuationaB  is  necessary 
to  afford  reasonable  eridenoe  of  possessing  requisite  qualifioattonSi  is  naqnestlona* 
hly  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.    sec.  74.   (20  Vt.  496. 

TRESPASS 

will  lie  against  (^Hector  for  seising  property,  if  the  tax  be  illegal  or  illegally 
Toted,  alUiough  the  rate  bill  and  warrant  may  be  regular  on  their  face.  (sec.  2* 
(4  Vt.  601.) 

TAXES. 

District  cannot  vote  a  tat  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be  completed  until  after  thirty 
days  from  voting  the  tax. 

"    But  a  tax  is  not  necessarily  void  beoaufe  it  Is  not  aasesied  within  thirty  dayf  aftc 
voting  it*    leOi  60.  (4  Vt.  60.) 
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**    Uaj  bt  MHWii  spoa  ladi  wholan  only  m  aetuiUj  attend  the  aokool.     Mt.  61. 
(12  Vk  i7S.) 

•<  iwMd  te  ImUd  ft  Mhool  houe,  will  not  be  iiiT«li(bitod  by  the  &oi  thai  the  Mhool 
hoofe  WM  iUagaUy  loeatMl  and  waa  adjjadfed  a  nniaanoe.  mo.  63.   (26  Vt.  603.) 

"  Totod  by  a  distriot  to  pi^  for  rapain  on  lohool  boQM,  without  limitation  aa  to 
amount  or  rate  p«r  oent ,  if  luffioient  and  Talid.    lee.  64.    (27  Vt.  221 .) 

«  tha  warxant for  tho  oolloetion  of,  daea  tho  aot  avthori^g distrieto  to aleetaTraaa- 
ur«r,  pxop  vly  raqniraa  tha  monay,  whan  oollaetadi  to  ba  paid  to  tho  Traanucr,  if, 
ona  has  been  alaotwi,    lee.  61.  (29  Vt.  188.) 

maat  procnra  a  oeitiftoato  before  he  can  perfonn  any  legally  meritorioiu  Mrnee  as 
teaoher.    lee.  5.    (12  Vt.  192.) 

"  who  applied  for  examination  and  cerUfteato  on  the  morning  of  tha  fint  day  d  Mhool 
bat  being  deferred  till  the  evening  of  the  tame  day  by  Bnpt,  and  then  reoeiTing 
aa  examinatioa  and  eertifieato,  hae  mbetaatially  oomplied  with  the  law,  and  aft 
aU  OTente  hia  oertifioato  wiU  avail  Hureajur,  lee.  6.  (28  Vt.  676)  and  ace  8.  (29 
Vt.  433.) 

not  exeofod  for  not  obtaining  eertilleato,  by  the  faet  that  ill  feeling  existed  between 
him  and  Snpt.    see.  8.  (29  Vt.  433.) 

Bight  of  to  eorreet  his  seholar  similar  to  the  right  to  eorrcet  a  child  or  ferraat. 
Bvt  eorreetion  appearing  on  trial,  or  eonfessed  to  be  exeesslTe  and  eme],is  illegal* 
63.    (19Vt.l02.) 


u 
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*'  BTldenoe  of  diiittiiftietion  of  a  majority  of  the  Totors  in  a  dlstriet,is  inadminabla 
in  an  aetioa  by  teaeher  for  wages,    see.  64.  (20  Vt.  4S7,&  28  Vt.  676.) 

"  The  power  of  employing  a  teaehar  is  Tested  in  the  Prudential  Oommittee;  tha  dia- 
triet  have  no  power  over  it.    see.  66.    (20  Vt.  487.) 

<•  cannot  ba  dismissed  by  tha  Pmdential  Oommittee  withoat  good  and  saAeisiit 
eanse.    see.  67.    (20  Vt.  487.) 

"  If  without  firand,  and  by  proper  means,  a  teaoher  has  obtained  a  ecrtiieate,  the 
foot  that  it  was  granted  withodt  aOtnal  examination  will  not  in?alidato  tha  eer- 
tifieate.    see.  68.    (20  Vt  499. 


*'  must  procure  a  eertificato  before  he  opens  his  sehool;  and  cannot  be  excnssd  by 
the  faots  that  he  is  a  ttiinor,  that  the  Sopt.  is  sick  or  absent,  or  that  there  is  a  va- 
cancy in  the  oftce,  of  that  the  Prudential  Committee  consented  to  his  Oiimmencing 
sehool  without  a  eertilioate.    sec  69.    (26  Vk  116.) 

of  a  primta  school,  may  require  a  seholar  to  IcaTC  sohool,  for  iosubordinatioB,aad 
on  refusal  may  remoTC  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  remoTcd.    sec.  70.    (27  Vt.  776.) 
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leaving  his  sohool  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  his  oontraet.  without  ex- 
cuse, can  reooTer  nothing  for  part  performance,    sec  72.    (29  Vt.  217.) 

Tha  teacher  of  a  district  sehool,  with  the  assent  of  the  Prudential  Coaunittee,  may 
require  an  exercise  in  oompositfon,in  connection  with  Grammar  and  other  ctudica, 
and  enforce  such  requirement.  (Guernsey  vs.  Pitkin,  decided  Aug.  T.  Washington 
Oc  Sup.  Court  1869,  and  not  yet  reported.) 

V.  S.  DEP.  MONET. 

"  The  interest  of  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Money  ia  not  to  be  taken  aa  a  part  of  the  pro- 
eeeda^theaehoolited,  andtogoaofsr,  aa  a  relief  againat  the  three  cent  tax 
required  by  law.    aec  76.    (12  Vt.  127. 

WAEBANT 

for  sehool  meeting  should  giro  seven  IkU  days  notice,  and  should  sneelfT  the  bad- 
BMStobadonc.    sec.  37.  (14  Vt.  300.)  F^«u7«««Mi 
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WABNIKG 

for  lehool  meeting  need  not  state  thet  it  ii  imed  npon  the  eppUofttion  of  the 
required  number  of  free  holders;  bat  it  must  specify  the  hour  of  the  meeting, 
■eo.  38.  (16  Vt.  439.  tee  also  see.  40.  17  Vt.  337.) 

**  dioald  be  reoorded  by  the  Distriot  Clerk;  its  reeord  should  show  that  the  hour  for 
the  meeting  was  speeified  in  the  warning,    see.  40.  (17  Vt.  337.) 

"  In  oomputing  the  length  of  notice  given  In  wamini^for  sehool  meeting,  as  in  the 
service  of  process,  either  the  day  of  posting  notice,  or  the  day  of  holding  meeting 
will  be  reckoned,    sec.  44.    (20  Vt.  487.) 

'■    To  sec  whftt  measnrps  |h^  4i*Mot  will  take  in  relation  to  building  a  school  house, 
is  raffioieat  to  enable  a  district  (o  rot^  ^  pqrch«se  land  for  that  purpose,    see.  46. 
(30  Vt.  384.    See  also  22  Vt.  309.) 
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corkXkao<stxA'wVttL  tSUOkOOim. 


No.1. 

^^^fiSSa  w  TH,nmABm8t8o,8AU.  School  Damao,  «>» 
lucinia  OE  BMPAiWHO  School  Hodbb. 
To  the  Clerk  of  School  Diatriot  number  —  in  the  Town  of 

"*^m5S'u£ri^i«habitante  of  the  Town  of— -—in  the 
we theunofflBgn    .  ^^^ ^^^ _ ^^^^  j^     ^^ 

P"'?'*'  •~Ti:i7JZSru  to  appoint  and  notify  a  meeting  of  the 
S5^iSL%?:?/3ui£rto'Sm«der  and  act  ^n  the  following  prop- 

Tfe'trBKt^':S?ar'aolhon3ein  saidBi^ic, 

-r  foirJ"  iSrSelt^S^d  5:Z  a  pl^  of  »ch  ere. 
2.     10  appoint  »  ^  n  ^  probable  cost  thereof. 

^°r'S^^«;  ?X<"<^^^  ^  ^«^y  H.e  expe««  of  -oA 
"?^°  T^'dT^  o«her  bmdnoss  wUhin  the  purview  of  the  foregoing  prop- 

<»*ioi!f-    ,   . A.  ».  18- 

Dated  at ^>  ^'  q^  h 


....  El 


L.N- 


ilore  inaertXor  in  addition  thereto.] 

No.  2. 


FoEMO,T=«wAi««aBTTH.CL«KO.. School  D^ct  ««  a  «»«ol 

;^r«.  tH.  «a«TXo.  0.  .mm  or  School  Hoi«.^ 

To  the  inhrf.it«.tB  of  Bchool  dirtrict  number  -  in  the  Town  of- 

in  the  County  of  • —  ..^ri„»  rioned  bv  three  of  the  inhabitants 

Where«i  an  appltcatmn  m  imtmg jngned  by  tnree^^  been  filed  in  my 
of  achool  district  number -m  the  Town  of  ^  »» 
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office  reqnestiDg  me  as  the  Clerk  of  said  district  to  appoint  and  notify  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district.  Therefore,  you,  the  inhabitants 

of  school  district  number  —  in  said  Town  of ,  liable  to  pay  taxes 

in  said  district,  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  to  meet  at  —    ■    , 

in  said  district,  on  the day  of ,  18 —  at  —  o'clock  in  the 

noon  of  said,  day,  to  consider  and  act  on  the  following  propositions : 

1.  To  see  if  the  District  will  order  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house 
in  said  district,  or  take  measures  for  the  repair  of  their  present  one. 

2.  To  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  of  such  erec- 
tion or  repair  with  the  probable  expense  of  the  same. 

3.     To  raise  money  by  tax  or  otherwise  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  such 
erection  or  repair. 

4.    To  do  any  other  business  within  the  purview  of  the  foregoing  prop* 
sitions. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18—. 

J.  D ,  CUrk. 


No.  3. 
Wabnino  of  Annual  Meeting  ov  School  District,  which  mat  issue  with^ 

OUT  PREVIOUS  application  THEREFOR. 

SCHOOL  MEETING. 


The  inhabitants  of  School  District  No.  — ,  in  the  Town  of 


are  hereby  notified  to  meet  at ,  in  said  town,  on  the  last 

Tuesday  of  March,  A.  D.  18 —  at —  o'clock  in  the  ^noon.  to  consider 

and  act  on  the  following  propositions : 

[The  above  heading  will  serve  for  a  general  one.] 

Ist.     To  choose  a  Moderator  to  govern  said  Meeting. 

2d.    To  choose  a  Clerk,  Collector,  Prudential  Committee,  and  Treasurer 
for  the  year  ensuing. 

3d.    To  see  if  said  District  will  vote  to  sustain  a  school  therein  during 
the  ensuing  year,  and  if  so,  for  what  length  of  time. 

4th.    To  see  if    the   District  will  vote  to  raise  a  tax  upon  the  Grand 
List  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  school,  or  take  other  measures  therefor, 

5th.  To  transaict  any  other  proper  and  necessary  business. 

X Y ,  Clerk  of  Dist  No.  — . 


No.  4. 
Various  specifications  of  business  to  be  transacted,  that  may  be  inserted 

IN  ANT  application  FOR  A  WARNING,  OR  IN  ANT  WARNINO,AS  THET  HAT    BE 
NEEDED.      ^ 

To  divide  the  school  of  any  District  into  two  or  more  departments  and 
provide  therefor. 

rSame  heading  as  in  No.  3.] 

To  see  if  said  District  will  vote  to  divide  its  school  into  two  or  more 

departments  and  grade  the  same  with  reference  to  each  other, 

Di 
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To  see  if  said  Dbtrict  will  provide  additional  accommodations  for  its 
schools  by  adding  to  or  altering  its  school  house,  or  by  erecting  another. 

To  raise  money  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  of  sash  district  to  de- 
fi*ay  the  expense  of  such  adJition;  alteration,  or  construction. 

To  sec  what  directions  said  District  will  give  to  the  teacher  of  its 
higher  sjIijoI  in  reference  to  teaching  in  such  school  any  of  the  acieucea,  or 
higher  branches  of  a  thorough  education. 


No.  5. 

Relating  to  thk  formation  ano  dissolution  of  Union  Distbicts, 

(a)  To  ^ce  if  said  District  will  agree,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  tha 
voters  tbeieof  preseutat  sush  mjiitin^«  to  unite  with  oontiguouii  Districts, 
No.  — .  No.  — .  i.nd  No.  — ,  in  said  tuwn.  for  the  purpose  ot  maintaining  a 
Union  School,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  diddren  of  such  Dis- 
tricts- as  may  thus  unite. 


Where  a  District  wishes  to  unite  with  Union  Dist  icts. 

{h)  To  see  if  said  District,  by  a  vot«  of  two  thirds  of  its  legal  voters 
will  vote  to  join  Union  District  No.  —  in  said  town,  contiguous  to  said 
District. 


Where  a  District  wishes  to  withdraw  from  Union  District. 

(c)    To  see  if  said  District,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  its  Icml  voten 
present,  will  vote  to  withdraw  from  Union  District  No.  — ,  in  said  town. 


For  Union  District  in  regard  to  last  two  cases, 

(d)  To  see  if  said  Union  District  will,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  its 
voters  present,  permit  the  withdrawal  of  Dbtrict  No.  —  in  accordance 
with  its  request. 

(e)  To  see  if  said  Union  Distriot  will  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of 
its  legal  voters  present,  vote  to  receive  District  No.  —  in  said  town,  the 
same  being  a  contigaoos  District  and  desiring  to  be  thus  reoeived. 


No.  6. 
RECORD  OP  SCHOOL  MEETING. 

[Tnwrt  the  warning  for  the  meetbg  in  full,  including  Clerk'srignatars 
and  then  proceed  as  follows,] 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  warning. 

Attest,        A B.,  Clerk, 

Be  it  remembered  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sdiool  Dis* 
triot  No.  — ,  in  the  town  of >  held  pnrsoant  to  the  forc^ii^ 
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wamkig  at  th  e in  Bald  District,  on  the day  of  — — ,  A 

B.  18«-,  the  moderator  of  said  District  presiding, 

[For  Annual  Meeting  of  District,] 

(a)    The  follow ing  baiinea?  was  transaotei  : 

H.   K was  elected  Moderator,  L.  M was  elected  Clerk,   N. 

0 —  was  elected  Collestor,?.  Q— ,  R.  S  -,&  T.  V —  were  elected  Pru  len- 

tial  Committee,  and  X.  Y was  elected  Treasurer  of  said  District  for 

the  year  ensaing. 

It  was  voted  to  sustain  a  school  in  said  District  during  seven  months 
of  the  year  ensuing,  viz.:  a  summer  school  of  four  months  from  and  after 
the  second  Monday  in  May,  and  a  winter  school  of  three  months  from  and 
afler  the  second  Monday  in  November. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  of  ■■  ■  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List 
of  said  District  be  assessed,  and  that  the  same  be  made  payable  on  or  be- 
fore the day  of-     —    then  next. 

A  true  record. 

Attest,        L.  M ,  CUrk. 


To  erect  or  repair  School  House, 

(b)     (Insert  warning  and  commence  as  in  Form  No.  6.) 

The  following  business  was  transacted. 

It  was,  upon  motion  Resolocd^  That  the  comfort  of  the  children  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  District,  demand  the  erection  of  a  naw  school 
house. 

It  was  voted  that  J.  D and  R.  S be  appointed  a  Committee 

to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  sujh  new  school  house,  with  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  expanse  oP  tha  sams  ani  report  thereon  as  soon  as  may  be. 

It  wa.s  voted  to  adjourn  to  the day  of- A.  D.  18^ —  at  >^ 

o'clock  P.  M. 

And  now  on  this day  of ,  A.  D.  IS—*  the  meeting  hav- 
ing reassem'iled,  was  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator. 

J.    D and   R.  S  the  C'»mmittee  appointed  thcre'br,  made 

their  report  of  apian  of  a  school  house,  togather  with  an  estimate  of  t.io 
expense  of  construction,  which  report  was  accepted  and  on^e.ed  to  be  re- 
corded and  is  in  the  Wvirds  and  figures  following.     [Here  insert  report.] 

After  consideration  and  dLscussion  of  said  report,  it  was  voted  that 
the  same  be  adopted,  and  that  that  the  Prudenti:;l  Conniittee  be 
directe  1  to  proceed  in  the  erection  of  a  house  in  accoic'anc.'  w  t'l  such  plan. 

[r  \9xs  voted  that  a  tax  of  —  C3nts  on  th3  dollar  on  tha  ;rran  1   list  of 

said  District,  anl  piyable  on  the  —  day  of A.   D.  18 — be  as- 

sedsed  and  collected  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  sshoul  hou^o. 


To  divide  and  gr ale  the  Schools, 

{e)     (Insert  the  warning  and  pro  ;eod  as  in  Form  No.  6.) 
The  following  busino:»  was  transacted : 
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It  was  resolyed,  that  oonvenience  and  eoonomy  and  the  interests  of  the 
scholars  reqaire,  and  the  District  hereby  directs,  that  the  school  in  fiaid 
District  be  divided,  and  formed  into  two  departments  or  grades. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Pmdential  Committee  be  directed  to  proceed 
immediatdj  to  make  an  addition  to  the  school  house  of  said  District,  npon 

the side  thereof,  said  addition  to  be  constructed  of to  be 

feet  by feet  on  the  ground,  and  at  least  ten  feet  from  floor  to 

ixaluig. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  of  —  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  list  of 

said  Distnct,  payable  on  the  —  day  of A.  D.   18—  be  aascseed, 

and  collected  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  such  addition. 

It  was  voted  that  the  teacher    of    the  higher  of  the  schools  of 
said  District,  be  directed  to  give  instruction,  to  those  who  desire  it,  in 
and and 


To  unite  informing  Union  District. 

{d)  (Insert  warning  and  proceed  as  in  No.  6.) 
It  was  voted  that  the  interests  of  the  District  require  that  the  children 
should  receive  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,and  that  op- 
portunity therefor  should  be  given. 

It  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  voters 
present,  that  said  District  hereby  declares  its  its  desire  to  unite  with  adjoin- 
ing  Districts  No. ,  No. and  No. ,  in  said  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  Union  Sdbool  to  bo  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
children  in  such  Districts. 


To  unite  with  a  Union  District. 

(e)  It  was  voted,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  l^al 
voters  that  the  District  hereby  declares  its  desire  to  unite  itself  with  and 
and  become  a  part  of  Union  District  No. in  said  town. 


To  withdraw  from  Union  District. 

(f)    It  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  l^al 
voters  of  said  District  present,  that  said  District  hereby  expresses  its  desure 

to  withdraw  itself  from  Union  District  No. in  said  town,  of  which  it 

now  forms  a  part. 


No.  7. 
Application  to  Sblkctmxn  for  location  of  School  Housk  whxrs  DiscBict 

CANNOT  AGBKB. 

To  A.  B ,  C.  D ,  and  E.  F ,  Selectmen  of  the  town 

of . 

The  undersigned,  Prudential  Committee  of  District  No.  —  in  said 
town,  represent  that  said  District,  at  a  meeting  thereof,  legally  warned  and 
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held  on  the  —  day  of  — ; — r-*  voted  to  erect  a  new  school  house  for  the  use 
of  the  schools  of  said  District,  but  are  not  able  to  agree  upon  a  location 
therefor. 

We  therefore  officially  request  that  you,  the  Selectmen  of will, 

in  pursuance  of  law  in  such  case  provided,  proceed  to  select  and  fix  upon 
such  place  within  said  District,  for  a  location  for  such  school  house,  as  to 
you  shall  seem  best. 

Dated  at ,  this day  of- ,  A.  D.  18 — . 

L.  M ,  )     Prudential  Com. 

N.  O ,  }  of 

P.  R ,  \  District  No. . 


No.  8. 


FOBM  or  A  CEBTinCATE  BT  THB    PbuDENXIAL   CoMJOTTEB,    ACGOHPANTINQ   A 

Rate  Bill. 

We  the  undersigned,  Prudential  Committee  of  School  District  No.  — ^ 

in  the  town  of ^'^  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  Rate  Bill  of  a 

tax  of  —^  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  list  of  the  inhabitants  of    said 
School  District,  and  of  the  property  in  said  District  liable  to  school  taxeS) 

raised  for  the  purpose  of in  said  District,  and  ordered 

to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  District  by  the day  of A* 

D.  1^^ — ,  agreeably  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  District,  at  a  meet- 
ing thereof  legally  warned  and  holden  for  that  purpose  on  the  —  day  of 
A.  D.  18—. 


Approved  and  certified  by  us,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18 — 

Prudential  Com* 


\ 


No.  9. 
FoBU  ot  A  Warbant  iob  thb  collection  of  a  ScnooL  Tax. 


STATE  OF  VERMONT, 


CODNTY. 


\ 


To ,  Collector  of  school  taxes  for  the  School  District 

number  —  in  the  town  of in  said County.     Greeting. 

By  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont  you  are  hereby  commanded 
to  levy  and  collect  of  the  several  persons  named  in  the  Rate  Bill  herewith 
committed  to  you  the  sum  of  money  annexed  to  the  name  of  each  person 
respectively,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  School  District  number 

—  in  said  town  of -*•  on  or  before  the  —  day  of  — ' —  A.  D.  18 — ,  and 

if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  sum  in  which  he  or  she  is 
assessed  in  said  Rate  BUI  you  are  further  hereby  commanded  to  distrain 
the  goods,  chat. els  or  estate  of  such  person  so  refusing  or  neglecting,  and 
the  same  dispose  of  according  to  law,  for  the  satisfying  the  said  sum  with 
your  fees,  and  for  want  thereof  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  take  his  or 
her  body,  and  him  or  her  commit  to  the  keeper  of  the  common  jail  m 
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in  mid County,  within  the  said  prison,  who  is  hereby  oommanded 

to  receive  such  per8on,and  him  or  her  safely  keep  antil  he  or  she  shall  pay 
said  som  so  assessed  with  legal  co8t8,together  with  your  fees,or  be  otherwise 
discharged  or  released  according  to  law. 

Oiven  nnder  my  hand  at ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18^ 

,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


No.  10. 
Appucatiov  bt  Toan  totbrs  in  an  unorganized  town  to  the  Selectmen 

or  AN  ADJOINING  ORGANIZED  TOWN,  TO   ORGANIZE   SCUOOL    DISTRICTS    IN 
SUCa  UNORGANIZED  TOWN. 

To  the  Selectmen  of—,  in  the  County  of ,  the  same  being 

an  organized  town. 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of    ■  in  said  County,  freeholders, 

and  voters  in  the  same,  show  that  said  ■   is  an  unorganized  town,  and 

that  no  School  Districts  have  as  yet  been  established  in  the  same.  We 
therefore  request  that  you  will  organize  one  or  more  School  Distriots  in 
such  ■ ,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  that  you  will  define  and 

determine  the  limits  of  said  School  Districts,  and  number  the  same  agreea- 
bly to  the  statute  laws  of  this  State  in  such  case  made  and  provided* 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18- 

A. 
C.  '1- 
J.D 


No.  11. 
Warning  vor  the  organization  ow  a  School  District  in  an  unorganized 

TOWN. 

To  the  inhabitants  of —^,  in  the  County  of———,  the  same 
being  en  unorganized  town. 

Whereas  A.  S ,  C.  T ,  and  J.  D ,  three  of  the  inhabiUnts 

of  said  town  of  — — ,  have  by  their  request  in  writing,  netting  forth  that 
said  town  is  unorganized^and  no  School  Districts  are  as  yet  organized  there- 
in, requested  that  one  or  m)re  School  Distriots  may  be  organized  thereioe 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

Taerefora  you  the  inha'^itants  of  said  town  of  ■   .  residing  and  liable 

to  pay  taxes  therein,  are  hcre*)y  notified  and  warned  to  meet  at  ■     in 

saiJ  towQ,  at  —  o'clock  in  the ^iioon  of   the  —  day  of    ■  A..  D. 

18 —  to  act  upon  the  subject  matter  of  paid  petition  mid  see  if  the  said  in- 
habitants will  organize  a  School  DlKtrict  in  taid  town  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Hoierator  and  Clerk  of  said  District,  aocoiding  to  law. 

Dated  at  ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  1  -— 

R.  S— ,  >  Selectmen  of  — — 
T.  U— *-,  >  adjoining  ntid  town 
V.W .  i  of- 
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A  BBQUEST  BT  THREE  VOTEBS  IN  AN  UXORGANTZED  ScHOOL   DISTRICT,   TO   TUB 
SfiLECTUBN  Of  TUX  TOWN  70B  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SAID  D18TRICT. 

No.  12. 

To  the  Selecfmen  of ,  in  the  County  of 

We  the  undersigneJ,  inhabitants  of  said  ,  residing  in  School 

District  number  —  in  said  town,  and  voters  in  the  Fame,  show  that  the  said 
School  District  namber  —  bus  not,  as  yet,  been  organized,  and  (hat  the  in- 
habitants of  said  District  are  desirous  that  said  School  District  may  be  or- 
ganized.    Wherefore  we  inaice  this  request  in  writing  that  said   School 

District  number —  in  said be  duly  and  legally  organized  according 

to  the  statute  law  of  thid  State  in  such  case  provided. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  1« — 

A.  B 


CD 


No.  13. 
Form  or  A  Warning  TOB  THE  ORGANIZATION  ov  a  School  Dibzbict  in  an 

OKQANIZBD  TOWN. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  namber  —  in  the  town  of  ■ 

in  the  County  of  ■ 

Whereas  A.  B ,  C.  D ,  and  E.  F — ,  three  of  the  inhabitants 

of  said ,  residing  in  School  District  number  — ^  in  said  town,  have 

by  their  request  in  writing  setting  forth  that  said  School  District  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  organized,  prayed  that  the  same  may  be  organized. 

Therefore  you,  the  inhabitants  of .  residmg  in  said  School  Dis- 

•  trict  namber  — ,  liable  to  pay  taxes  in  the  same,  are  hereby  notified  and 

warned  to  meet  at ,  in  said  School  District  at  —  o'clock  in 

the  — ^noon,  of  the  —  day  of ,  18 — ,  to  act  on  the  subject  matter 

of  said  petition,  and  see  if  the  said  inhabitants  will  organize  the  said  school 
district  number —  by  the  appointment  of  a  Moderator  and  Clerk  of  said 
district,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Dated  at  ^ , ,  A.  D.  18— 

0.  D ,  )  Sdedmen 

S.  F ,  [         if 

T.H ,)     


No.  14. 
Form  ov  pbocxbdings  vob  thx  dissolution  of  a  school  Distbict  tobmxd  or 

CX)NTIQU0U8  T£BBITORT  IN  TWO  TOWNS. 

To  Hon. ,  one  of  the  Jodges  of  the  Conntj  Court  for 

County. 


We  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  in County,  residing 

in  a  School  District  called  number  — ,  which  is  formed  of  territory  lying 

partly  in  said ,  and  partly  in  the  town  of  ,  in  said  County, 

and  being  legal  voters  in  said  School  District,  show  to  said  Judge  that,  there 
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are  pradeniial  reasons  for  the  dissolntioQ  of  said  district,  and  that  we  desire 
the  said  district  may  be  dissolved.  We  therefore  pray  your  Honor  to  ap- 
point three  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  said County  to  make  inquisition 

in  the  premises,  and  if  sufficient  cause  therefor  be  shown  that  they  will 
order  the  said  district  to  be  dissolved. 

Dated  at  -^ — , ,  18 

A.B . 


CD- 
E.F. 


To  E.  W ,  H.  M ,  and  S.  T ,  three  Justices  of  the 

Peace  within  and  for  the  County  of • 

Whereas  A.  B ,  C.  D ,  and  K  F ,  of ,  in 

County  have  represented  to  me  that  the  School  District  called 


number  —  in is  formed  of  territory  lying  partly  in  said 

and  partly  in in  said  County,  and  that  they  deare  the  union  of 

said  District  may  be  dissolved,  and  have  made  their  application  in  writing 
to  that  effect 

Therefore  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  in  such  case  provided  I  hereby 
appoint  you,  the  said  Justices  to  make  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  and 
if  in  your  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient  to  dissolve  said  District  that  you 
order  the  same  to  be  dissolved,  and  make  the  proper  certificate  thereof  for 

record  in  the  Town  Clerks'  offices  of  said  and  ,  and  order 

such  distribution  of  the  property  of  said  district,  and  the  payment  of  such 
damages,  if  any,  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18 — . 

•  /  Assistant  Judge  <^ 
I    County  Court. 


To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

The  undersigned  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  — -— —  Coun^,  appointed 
to  make  inquisition  as  specified  in  the  within  commission,  having  first  given 
due  notice  to  all  parties  interested,  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  in 
our  appointment,  and  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  think 
it  expedient  that  said  District  be  dissolved. 

Wherefore  we  the  said  Justices  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that  said 

school  dbtrict  number  — ,  lying  partly  in and  partly  in ,  be 

dissolved,  and  the  same  is  hereby  dissolved.  And  we  further  oider  the 
property  of  said  district  to  be  distributed  as  follows,  that  is  to  £ay,  that 

the  school  house  and  furniture  and  fixtures  standing  in  aiid be 

assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  district  residing  in  said ,  and  that 

the  sum  of  —  dollars  be  paid  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  district  residing  in 

said by  the  said  inhabitants  residing  in  said ,  and  that  the 

same  be  paid  in  six  months  from  date,  and  we  have  made  out  and  certified 
a  copy  of  this  our  order  for  record  in  said ,  and  a  like  copy  for  reo- 
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ord  in  said     '       ,  »nd  herewith  return  this  onr  coDunission  with  our  execu- 
tion of  the  same. 

Dated  at  ,  this — day  of 18 — . 

E.  W ,  ) 

H.  M ,  V  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

S.  T ,) 


No.  15. 

FoEM  OP  AM  EXTENT  WHICH  MAY  BE  ISSUED  AGAINST  THE  COLLECTOR  IN  CaSB  OV 
HISDSLINQUENCT. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT, )  To  any  Sheriff  or  Constable  in  the  State. 
■  ■"       County.  )  Greeting. 

Whereas  a  rate  bill  and  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  school  tax 
voted  by  the  inhabitants  of  school  district  number  —  in  the  town  of 

of  — '  cents  on  the  dollar,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of dullars, 

and  made  payable  on  or  before  the day  of  — ,  A.  D.  18— 

was  duly  deliyered  to ,  the  Collector  of  said  district  for 

collection.    And  whereas  the  said has  failed  to  pay  over 

the  full  amount  of  said  rate  bill  by  the  time  specified  Iherefor,  and  is  now 
delinquent  in  the  sum  of  —  dollars,  which  has  been  duly  demanded  of  him, 
and  whereas  the  Prudential  Committee  of  said  district  have  presented  their 
petition  in  writing  to  me,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  said  County 

of ,  setting  out  the  above  facts,  and  praying  that  an  extent  may  be 

issued  against  the  said  -  collector  as  aforesaid  for  the  said 

sum  of  -—  dollars,  now  in  arrears,  and  the  said • having 

been  duly  summoned  to  appear  and  show  causejwhy  such  extent  should  not  be 
issued,  has  neglected  to  show  any  good  cause  why  such  extent  should  not 
issue  for  the  arrears  of  said  tax, 

Therefore,  By  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  you  are  hereby 

commanded  that  of  the  goods,  chattels,  or  estate  of  the  said * 

to  be  by  him  shown  unto  you  or  found  within  your  precinct  you  cause  to  be 
levied,     and  the  same  being  disposed  of  according  to  law,  you  pay  to 
the  said  Prudential  Committee  of  said  School  District  the  said  sum  of  — 
dollars,  being  the  residue  of  said  rate  bill  for  which  said  collector  is  now 
in  arrear,  and  also  satisfy  yourself  for  your  own  fees,  and  for  want  of  the 

goods,  chattels  or  stock  of  the  said  ' to  be  by  him  shown 

unto  you  or  found  within  your  precinct,  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  take 
the  body  of  the  said ,  collector  as  aforesaid  and  him  com- 
mit to  ^e  keeper  of  the  common  jail  in ,  in  said County, 

within  the  said  prison,  who  is  hereby  commanded  to  receive  the  said  ■ 

,  and  him  safely  keep  until  he  pay  the  aforesaid  sum  of  ■' 
dollars,  and  le^l  cost  together  with  your  fees,  or  otherwise  be  disohaxged  or 
released  aocorcUng  to  law. 

E5 
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Hereof  fiul  not,  but  of  ihifl  extent  and  yonr  doings  thereon  make  due 
return  within  sixty  days. 

OiTen  under  my  hand  at  ,  this  — »•  day  of  — -,  A,  D.  18— 


A.B 


-,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


No.  16. 
List  of  childbxn  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  and  heads  of  famtltei 

RESIDENT  IN  DISTRICT  ON  TUE^^lST  OF  JaNUART,  ANNUALLTt  TO  BE  HADE    BT 

THE  District  Clerk  and  bt  him  RErnRNED  to  the  Town  Clerk's  office 

BETWEEN  THE  15th  AND  25th  DATS  OF  FEBRUARY. 

List  of  children,  heads  of  families  &c.,  in  District  No.  — —  in     ■ 
Heads  of  families.  Names  of  children. 

A.  B.  C.  B.    H.  B.    R-B.  8 

G.  H.  F.H.    W.H.  2 

No.  of  weeks  school  taught  by  male  teachers 
No.  by  female  teachers 

Amount  of  wages  paid  male  teachers,  (exdusiYe  of  board,)  $ 

Amount  paid  female  teachers,  8 

Cost  of  board  for  teachers,  for  year,    ^  8 

.  Cost  of  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  8 
1  certify  the  above  to  be  true  retunis,  for^  district  No.     ,  as  required 
by  law. 

Attest,  C.  D.  Distriet  Clerk. 


No.  17. 


Abstract  from  District  Clirk's  returns,  bequirbd  to  bB'MAde  bt  Town 
Clerks  in  the  month  of  March  or  on  the  Ist  day  of  April  annually 
and  delivered  to  Town  Superintendent. 


Districts. I  No*  heads 
lof  fiunilies. 
No-1 
No.  2 
No.  8 


jgo.  children 
of  school  age. 


Weeks  tnnght 
by  males. 


Weeks  tanght 
by  females. 


Wages  pM 
males. 


Wages  p*d 
females^ 


Cost  of 
board. 


Cost  of 
AielAo. 


Share  of 
public 
money. 


The  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  comnKm 
schools  in  the  town  of  as  obtained  by  me  from  the  returns  of  dis- 


trict clerks,  made  to  me  in  February  last,  A.  D.  18 
Attest, 


0  D.,  Taum  Clerk. 
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No.  18. 

NOIIOB  BY  SaPXBIMTBNDXNT  OT  TIUX  AND  PLACB  OT  PuBLIO  EXAMINATION 
OT  TXACHBBS. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  who  are  intending  to  apply  for 

situations  as  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  town  of- 

in  the  Uonnty  of    ■   ■   ■ — ^that  the  public  examination  for  teachers  required 

by  law  within  said  town,  will  be  held  at in  said  town,  on  the — —day 

of  [either  in  May  or  November]  at o'clock  in  the^ — ^noon.    All  per- 

soos  designing  to  teach  in  the  Common  Schools  of  said  town  are  desired  to 
be  present  promptly  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid. 

All  citizens  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

A.  B ,  Town  Superintendent  of . 


No.  19. 
CERTIFICATE  TO  TEACHER. 

TbACHKH'S  CxBTIflGATB. 


This  certifies  that  on  the •  day  of- 


A.  D.  18      , of ' was  examin- 
ed and  is  approved  as  a  teacher  in  the  Common  Schools  in  the  town  of 


1 


Tawsi  Superintendent 
of  the  town  of*--^. 


No.  20. 


Supxrintendsnt's  List  ov  TEAcaEBs  Exahinbd,  to  bb  lodgbb  in  Town 
Clerk's  OmcB  on  ob  befobb  Fxbbuabt  1st,  in  bach  Ybab. 

,  Town  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the  town  of 


,  hereby  render  the  following  as  a  statement  of  the  different  teach- 
ers examined  by  me  since  the  first  day  of  February  last  together  with  the 
dates  of  their  certificates. 

A.  B ^  ■  day  of——,  A.  D.  18    , 

CD ,        "  "  "  " 

E.  F         ■■,       "         "         "  *'         &Cm  &c« 

I  certify  that. the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  what  it  pur- 
ports to  convey. 

Bated  at  — — —  this day  of A.  D.,  18    . 

X.  Y         -  ,  Town  SuperiTitendent  of- 


86  APPSNDIX 

No.  21. 

SvpniHSDnnENT's  Ritocaxion  ov  Txachie's  CxBcmcATt,  to  bb  vumd  n 
Town  Clerk's  Office  and  copy  thereof  dsuyebbd  to  PEuionuL 

COMMIREE  AND  *E0  TeACHXB  WHOSE  CERTIFICATE  IS  EETOKED. 


1, ,  Town  Superintendent  of  sdiools  in  the  town  of- 


bereby  certify  that  upon  repeated  personal  examination  of  the  school  tan|^t 

by ,  in  the  district  No. ,  in  said  town,  I  have  become  satisfied 

beyond  a  reasonable  donbt  that  the  said ,  the  teacher  of  said  school, 

18  incompetent  to  teadi  or  goyem  said  school  properly,  [or  is  setting  an 
evil  example  before  his  sdiool],  and  on  that  account  and  pursuant  to  law  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided,  I  hereby  declare  the  certificate  heretofore 

granted  to  sa'd ,  liable  to  revocation,  and  the  same  is  revoked. 

X.  Y ,  Town  Superintendent  of . 


No.  22. 

Supebintsndent's  Account  for  services  to  represented  to  the  Court  Ait- 
ditor  tooexher  with  the  receipt  of  the  secretary  of  the  board 
FOR  Statistical  Returns. 


A.  D. —  18 — .  State  of  Vermont  in  account  with  X.  Y,^  Siq>erinten- 

dent  of  schools  for  the  town  of ,  in County,  Dr. 

Ufay  — ,  To  one  day  spent  in  examination  of  teachers,  $1  00 

To  —  days  spent  in  visiting  schools  at  the  following 
dates,  viz: 

June  -^ —  and and and and  — —  5  00 

July and and and and  — —  and  — —  6  00 

November To  one  day  examination  of  teachers,  1  00 

To  so  much  for  Repo  :t  made  to  March  meeting,     $ 
I  certify  the  above  and  forcing  to  be  a  true  and  correct  account  of 
services  rendered  by  me  officially. 

X.  Y ,  Town  Superintendent  of -. 


INDEX  OF  FOMS. 


Form  No.    1.    Beqaait  to  Distriot  dork  to  warn  meeting  for  orcetinf  or  roiMdring  ao^iool 

hoaie.  ^. 

*'    No.    2.    Warning  for  aboro  meeting.  « 

*'    No.    S.    Warning  for  annual  meeting. 
**    No.    4.    Warning  for  diriding  and  gradingaohool,  Ao. 
«    No.    5.  (a)      "     to  unite  in  formation  of  Union  Distriot. 

(6)      "     to  unite  with  Uidon  DiBtricts  already  formed, 
(c)      «     to  withdraw  from  Union  Dietriet. 
id)     «     for  Union  Distriot  to  allow  withdrawal, 
(c)     «     for  Union  Distriot  to  reeeire  Distriot. 
'<    No.    6.         Heading  for  Beoord  of  sehool  meeting. 
«       (a)     "     for  annual  meeting. 
"        (6)     "     for  meeting  to  ereot  or  repair  sohool  house. 
«        (c)     **     for  dirision  or  grading  of  schools,  Ao. 
«        id)     "      «  meeting  to  unite  in  forming  Union  Distriot. 
**       (c)      «       <' meeting  to  uniU  with  Union  Distriot. 
«        (/-)     «      "  meeting  to  withdraw  fh)m  Union  Distriot. 
"    No.   7.    Applioation  to  Seleotmen  for  looation  of  sohool  house  where  distriot  ean- 

not  agree. 
**    No.   8.    Certifloateof  Prudential  Committee  aoeompanying  rate  bill. 
"    No.    9.    Warrantfor  rate  bill. 

"    No.  10.    Applioation  for  organisation  of  Distriot  In  an  unorganised  town. 
*<    No.  11.    Warning  for  meeting  for  organisation  of  Distriot  in  unorganised  towa. 
"    No.  13.    Applioation  to  organise  Distriot  not  yet  organised,  in  orgamied  town. 
"    No.  13.    Warning  to  organise  Distriot  in  an  organised  town. 

No.  14.    Form  for  proceedings  in  the  dissolution  of  school  distriot  formed  of  con- 
tiguous territory  in  different  towns. 
No.  15.    Sztent  apalnst  delinquent  collector. 
"    No.  16.    List  of  children,  Ac,  to  be  taken  by  distriot  clerk. 
"    No.  17.    Abstract  from  returns  of  distriot  clerks,  to  be  made  by  town  clerks. 
*'    No.  18.    Notice  for  examination  of  teachers. 
**    No.  19.    Teacher's  certiflcate. 

No.  30.    Superintendents  list  of  teachers  examined.- 
No.  31.  <'  RoToeation  of  certificate. 

No.  33.  '(  Account  for  ierrioes. 


« 


(( 


« 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont  : 

Gentlemen  : 

The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submit  their 
Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

Immediately  after  submitting  their  last  Report,  the  Board  were 
called  upon  to  elect  a  new  Secretary,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  J.  S.  Adams,  Esq.,  from  the  State.  With  entire 
unanimity,  choice  was  made  of  A.  E.  Rankin,  Esq.,  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
who  accepted  the  office,  and  immediately  entered  upon  its  duties.  The 
Board  have  been  gratified  to  learn,  partly  from  pers6nal  observation 
and  partly  from  general  report,  that  his  duties  have  been  performed 
with  ability  and  fidelity,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people ;  and 
they  bespeak  for  him  in  the  future  that  hearty  cooperation  of  parents, 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  citizens  generally,  without  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  efficiently  and  successfiilly 
to  fill  such  an  office  as  his.  His  report,  hereto  appended,  sufficiently 
exhibits  the  present  condition  of  the  common  schools. 

During  the  past  year,  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  especially 
directed  to  the  Normal  Schools,  with  a  view  to  determine  by  critical 
observation  whether  they  are  answering,  and  are  likely  to  answer,  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  people.  In  regard  to  this,  there  re- 
mains almost  no  doubt.  In  other  states,  such  schools  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  and  have  become  a  well  rec- 
ognized and  highly  appreciated  part  of  the  common  school  system. 
If  they  have  not  fully  attained  that  position  in  Vermont,  it  is  safe  to 
say  at  least  this — that  they  have  so  nearly  passed  through  the  exper- 
imental stage  as  to  give  the  assurance  that  they  will  prove  themselves 
here,  as  they  have  proved  themselves  elsewhere,  the  means  of  greatly 
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advanciog  the  standard  of  excellence  among  teachers,  and,  through 
them,  the  means  of  greatly  improying  the  common  schools. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  these  schools, — not 
a  few  of  those  candidates  haying  preyiouslj  been  teachers, — ^has  de- 
tected the  incompetence  of  many  to  whom  the  instruction  of  oar  com- 
mon schools  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  committed.  This  result  has 
not  followed  becaose  the  examinations  haye  been  seyere,  or  haye  re- 
quired high  attainments  in  the  less  common  branches  of  education. 
On  the  contrary,  the  examinations  haye  been  limited  to  the  common 
branches,  and  no  higher  attainments  haye  been  required  than  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  for  these  schools  a  class  of  pupils  suf- 
ficiently in  advance  of  the  ayerage  of  pupils  in  the  ordinary  acade- 
mies. The  examinations  for  graduation  haye  been  considerably  more 
rigid,  the  examiners  being  actuated  by  a  settled  purpose  that  no  per- 
sons should  be  graduated  and  receiye  certificates  authorizing  them  to 
teach  for  a  term  of  years,  except  those  whose  qualifications  to  teach 
were  of  a  decidedly  high  order,  By  means  of  these  schools  there 
haye  been  secured  to  the  State  a  considerable  number  of  teachers 
much  better  qualified  than  they  could  haye  become  by  any  other 
means.  Their  seryices  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  they  command 
salaries  much  larger  than  are  paid  to  teachers  who  haye  not  had  the 
benefits  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

These  remarks  have  reference  solely  to  the  schools  at  Randolph 
and  Johnson,  they  only  having  been  in  session  during  the  year.  Ow- 
ing to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rutland 
County  Grammar  School,  and  not  implying  any  delinquency  on  their 
part,  they  were  disabled  from  complying  with  the  terms  upon  which. 
the  Normal  School  for  the  First  Congressional  District  was  established 
at  Castleton.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  those  disabilities 
have  been  removed,  the  trustees  have  complied  with  the  terms,  and 
on  the  23d  of  September,  the  Normal  School  at  that  place  b^an  its 
session.  The  principal.  Miss  E.  0.  Patch,  is  herself  a  graduate  of 
a  Massachusetts  Normal  School.  The  Board  have  as  yet  had  no  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  school,  but 
they  have  strong  confidence  that  the  energy  of  its  trustees,  and  the 
skill  aud  zeal  of  its  principal,  will  soon  place  it  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  schools  at  Randolph  and  Johnson.  Here,  at  least,  will 
be  solved  the  important  problem  as  to  the  capability  of  a  female 
t3acher,  not  only  to  instruct  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  but 
also  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.      That  problem  has  been 
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solved  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  aad  other  states,  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  it  should  also  be  solved  in  Vermont. 

The  results  thus  far  attained  by  the  Normal  Schools  are  such  as  to 
warrant  the  expectation,  that,  when  their  capacities  have  been  fully 
developed,  they  will  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  and  essential  part  of 
our  school  system.  Wherever  such  schools  have  been  established, 
they  have  invariably  commended  themselves  to  the  approbation  of 
the  friends  of  education.  In  Great  Britain,  where  two  Normal 
Schools,  and  no  more,  were  established,  and,  for  a  long  time,  severely 
tested,  they  were  found  so  useful,  that  the  number  has  been  increased 
to  forty-seven,  and  nearly  two  thousand  three  hundred  persons  are 
receiving  education  in  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
There  is  doubtless  a  much  more  distressing  need  of  such  schools  in 
England  than  in  New  England,  for  in  that  ancient  kingdom,  many  of 
the  teachers  are,  (to  use  the  language  ot  the  English  official  reports,) 
"  crippled  laborers,  smock-frocked  rustics  just  saved  from  the  work- 
house, superannuated  ladies'  maids,  old  women  who  can  neither 
write,  nor  spell,  nor  cast  up  simple  figures,  slatternly  mothers  op- 
pressed by  poverty  and  the  care  of  many  sons  and  daughters.'' 
With  such  teachers,  we  may  well  believe  that  primary  instruction  is 
in  England,  what  John  Stuart  Mill  declares  it  to  be — "  as  to  quan- 
tity insufficient ;  and  as  to  quality,  never  good  except  by  accident, 
and  generally  so  bad  as  to  be  instruction  only  in  name." 

It  may  be  affirmed  confidently  that  not  one  of  our  Vermont  teach- 
ers is  liable  to  any  such  classification  as  has  just  been  mentioned. 
The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  are  bright  and  earnest,  and  have 
a  fair  native  adaptation  to  their  work.  But  very  many  of  them  are 
joang  and  inexperienced,  and  have  had  no  other  advantages  than 
those  afforded  by  the  district  school,  or,  at  best,  by  the  academy. 
They  are  capable  of  becoming  excellent  teachers,  but  they  need  a 
special  training,  by  which  their  native  ability  shall  be  developed,  and 
by  which  a  high  degree  of  scholastic  and  professional  culture  shall 
be  secured  to  them.  The  day  has  passed,  not  to  return  again,  in 
which  to  regard  any  person,  however  well  educated,  as  sufficiently 
qualified  to  teach  without  special  preparation.  Everywhere  we  find 
such  a  preparation  required  when  any  important  or  difficult  work  is 
to  be  done.  Not  only  in  all  the  professions,  so  called,  but  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  tliis  requirement  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  even  in  the 
lower  ani  menial  services  something  akin  to  it  is  demanded.  Is  the 
teacher's  vocation  so  easy  as  to  constitute  the  almost  sole  exception  to 
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this  general  rule  ?  On  the  other  hand,  does  it  not  demand,  more  than 
almost  any  other,  the  most  thorough  preparation  possible  ?  The  ma- 
terial upon  which  he  is  to  operate  is  the  most  complex,  as  well  as  the 
most  noble  of  the  Creator's  works — the  human  mind,  and  its  value  is 
great,  beyond  the  power  of  speech  to  express.  The  work  which  the 
teacher  is  called  to  perform  upon  this  invaluable  material  is  of  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  kind ;  to  enlarge,  develop  and  furnish  the 
intellect,  to  purify,  refine  and  exalt  the  moral  nature,  to  repress  the 
evil  that  is  lurking  in  the  soul,  and  to  call  out  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful.  Can  any  more  important  function  be  undertaken  by  man? 
Is  there  any  occupation  which  imposes  greater  responsibility  ?  And 
should  any  preparation  short  of  the  very  highest  and  most  thorough 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  him  who  engages  in  this  important  and 
responsible  work  ? 

While,  then,  the  Board  would  renewedly  commend  the  interests  of 
all  the  schools  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  they  would 
especially  bespeak  a  favorable  regard  for  the  Normal  Schools,  with  the 
hope  that,  when  their  full  power  for  good  shall  be  developed,  they 
will  abundantly  supply  the  need  which  has  long  been  felt,  of  highly 
cultivated,  and  amply  qualified,  teachers  for  our  common  schools. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  B.  PAGE,  «:  officio,\ 

PLINY  H.  WHITE,  i 

MERRITT  CLARK,  f     Board 

D.  D.  GORHAM,  ;       of 

JONATHAN  ROSS,  i  Education. 

A.  J.  SANBORN,  1 

L.  F.  WARD.  ' 


SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Vermont : 

The  statute  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  '*  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  first 
day  of  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  official  doins^s  for  the  jear, 
and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State  ; 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  school  moneys  therein  ;  and  such  suggetttons 
for  improying  their  organization  and  modes  of  instruction,  together 
with  such  other  information  in  regard  to  systems  of  instruction  in  other 
BtatM  and  countries,  as  he  shall  deem  proper."  In  compliance  with  this 
requirement,  I  herewith  present  to  your  Honorable  Board,  my  First  An- 
nual Report,  it  being  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  from  the  Department 
of  Education  of  this  State. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
confer  upon  me,  with  many  misgivings.  I  was  aware  that  the  position 
would  prove  a  responsible  and  trying  one.  But,  coming  to  me  as  it  did, 
without  solicitation,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  justified  in  trying,  if  among 
the  "diversities  of  gifts  "  with  which  mankind  is  said  to  be  endowed 
I  possessed  any  which  would  fit  me  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  office. 

In  the  work,  I  have  constantly  felt  my  limitations.  To  be  thoroughly 
efficient  in  this  department  of  labor,  one  must  be  full  to  overflowing  with 
his  subject.  This  can  only  be  after  much  study  and  constant  breathing 
of  an  educational  atmosphere,  for  no  limited  space. 

I  have  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  met  with  such  measure  of  success  as  I 
ought  to  have  cgcpected.  It  was  a  new  field  of  labor,  and  I  was  but  an 
apprentice  striving  to  fill  the  place  of  a  master.  Everywhere  I  have 
met  with  the  warmest  sympathy,  and  the  kindest  charity  for  my  inex- 
perience. The  veterans  in  the  educational  service,  and  the  young  and 
sturdy  recruits  rallied  round  me,  and  gave  me  their  hearty  and  unquali- 
fied support ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  such  measure  of  success  as  I  have 
been  able  to  achieve,  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  their  aid  and  sym- 
pathy. And  especially  have  I  occasion  to  tender  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  for  the  lively  interest  that 
they  have  manifested  in  the  cause,  and  the  aid  I  have  received  from 
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them.  It  ia  to  this  profession  more  than  to  any  other,  more  than  to 
all  others,  that  the  cause  of  education  is  indebted.  Their  line  of  labor 
runs  parallel  with,  and  is  accessory  to,  the  professional  labor  of  the 
teacher.  They  have  therefore  warmer  sympathy  with,  and  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  thorough  and  efficient  work  in  this  de- 
partment. 

In  accordance  with  the  proyisions  of  the  law,  requiring  the  Secretary 
lo  hold  one  Teachers'  Institute  annually  in  each  county  of  the  State 
daring  the  Spring  and  Fall  months,  I  appointed  and  held  Inatitates  in 
Windham,  Rutland,  Bennington,  Addison,  Ohittenden,  Windaor  and 
Oiange  Counties,  during  the  months  of  Maroh,  April  and  May,  lecturing 
as  opportunity  presented,  between  times,  at  different  points  in  these 
eonnties. 

WINDHAM  COQNTY. 

The  first  Institute  was  held  at  Westminster,  in  Windham  County. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  interest  well  sustained.  In  conduct- 
ing the  exercises,  I  reoeired  most  efficient  aid  from  Hon.  L.  F.  Ward,  a 
member  of  your  Honorable  Board,  in  the  diseussion  of  the  principles  of 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.  Prof 
B.  Kellogg,  of  Middlebury  Collie,  drilled  the  Institute — old  and  young, 
fuperintendents,  teachers  and  pupils, — in  the  art  of  reading.  Prof. 
Kellogg  also  gare  instruction  in  the  department  of  Geography.  Mr. 
Bingham  of  the  Brattleboro  High  School,  spoke  of  the  responaibilitieB 
and  dignity  of  the  profession.  Ber.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  the  High  Schod  at 
Bellows  Falls,  gave  his  views  of  school  gorernment.  Rot.  Mr.  StoTens, 
of  West  Westminster,  Rct.  Mr.  Harris  of  Windham,  and  Rer.  Mr.  Fair- 
banks  of  Westminster,  each  gave  as  words  of  encouragement  and  ad- 
vice. Lectures  were  given  during  three  evenings  of  the  Institute,  which 
were  well  attended. 

Three  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom, 
but  one  received  a  certificate. 

L.  F.  Ward  and  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce  assisted  me  at  the  ezaminatioD. 

RUTLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Institute,  held  at  Rutland,  was  well  attended.  The  exereiaei 
during  the  day  were  held  in  the  High  School  rooo^,  and  the  evening  lec- 
tures at  the  Court  Huuse. 

Prof.  Kellogg  aided  me  also  at  Rutland.  Mr.  Dana,  of  Rutland  High 
School,  discussed  principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  gave  advice  as  to  methods 
of  teaching  and  government,  deduced  from  his  own  experience  as  a  pnb- 
lie  school  teacher,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Three  pubUeleolares 
were  given — not  so  well  attended  as  at  other  places.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  other  meetings  in  town,  of  public  nature,  each  evening,  and 
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among  others  an  important  school  mooting.  I  however  learned  this 
fiftot,  which  has  been  more  thoroughly  impressed  upon  my  mind  since, 
that  a  larger  audience  can  be  gathered  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  towni 
when  the  interests  of  education  are  to  be  discussed. 

There  wero  nineteen  applicants  for  examination,  and  ten  certificates 
granted. 

Mr.  Dana,  Miss  M.  J.  Dutton,  and  Miss  Ellen  Carlton,  assisted  at  the 
examination. 

BENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  Institute  was  held  at  Manchester.  Notwithstanding  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  it  was  well  attended.  J^he  exercises  were  hold  in 
the  Court  House.  Mr.  Dana  and  Prof.  Kellogg  assisted  me.  Roy.  Mr. 
Olmatead  gave  an  interesting  and  instructiye  exposition  of  what  he 
regarded  as  the  true  method  of  teaching  Grammar.  The  eyening  lec- 
tures were  well  attended. 

EloTcn  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom,  but 
four  were  licensed. 

Rev.  Mr.  Olmstead  and  Miss  Eliza  M.  Clark  assisted  at  the  examina- 
tion. 

ADDISON  COUNTY. 

The  Institute  in  this  County  was  held  at  Salisbury.  My  appoint- 
ments having  been  made  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Fast  day,  it  chanced 
that  the  first  day  of  this  Institute  fell  upon  that  day.  The  attendance 
of  the  people  of  the  community  was  good.  The  second  day  was  stormy, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  present  was  not  large. 

Prof  Kellogg  assisted.  Mr.  Phillips  gave  thorough  and  well  di- 
gested explanations  of  some  of  the  rules  of  Arithmetic. 

One  applicant  applied  for  an  Institute  certificate,  and  failed  to  secure 

it. 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  KcUey  aided  at  the  examination. 

CHITTENDEN  COUNTY. 

The  Institute  in  this  county  was  held  at  Jericho.  The  attendance 
was  largo,  and  the  interest  manifested  very  gratifying.  -  I  am  induced  to 
attribute  the  goodly  attendance  and  the  general  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  county,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  live,  well-organized 
and  well-sustained  County  Teachers'  Association .  The  practical  teachers , 
the  superintendents  and  the  clergy  were  present,  and  each  was  ready  to 
give  good  suggestions,  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  The  meeting 
was  what,  in  my  opinion,  an  Institute  should  be — not  a  gathering  where 
one  man  is  to  dogmatize,  but  where  there  should  be  a  free  and  unrestrain- 
ed interchange  of  educational  ideas.  Prof.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Phillips 
assisted  mo.     Mr.  Cilley,  also,  so  long  favorably  known  as  the  Principal 
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of  WilliBton  Academy,  but  now  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Bran. 
don,  was  ready,  as  usual,  when  there  is  opportunity  for  saoeessfal 
work  in  the  good  cause. 

RcT.  Mr.  Parmalee  gave  the  Institute  some  interesting  illustrations 
of  object  teaching. 

Mr.  Kile,  of  Vergennes  High  School,  made  practical  suggestions  up- 
on methods  of  teaching  spelling,  and  other  kindred  topics. 

RcT.  Mr.  Bates  spoke  upon  the  general  topic  of  education. 

Three  teachers' were  examined,  and  one  licensed. 

J.  S.  Cilley  and  Morgan  Butler  assisted  at  the  examination. 

The  church  w  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  during  the  erening 
session.  g 

UliNDSOR  COUNTY. 

The  Institute  in  this  county  was  held  at  Bethel.  The  attendance  was 
large.  It  being  upon  the  northern  line  of  Windsor  County,  the  teachers 
from  the  western  side  of  Orange  County  found  it  much  more  easy  of 
access  than  Thetford,  at  which  place  the  appointment  for  Orange  County 
was  made,  and  the  western  side  of  that  county  was  well  represented.  Wt 
were  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  Dr.  Van  Duzen,  the  town  superin- 
tendent, for  every  facility  which  we  could  desire,  and  I  may  as  well 
acknowledge  here,  that  erery  where  the  Institutes  have  been  held,  and 
every  where  I  have  lectured,  I  have  found  that  the  superintendents  have 
done  everything  in  their  power,  to  furnish  all  the  facilities  which  could 
be  dedired. 

I  was  assisted  the  first  day  by  Mr.  Conant,  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Randolph,  who  treated  most  happily  and  ingeniously  the  de- 
partments of  Grammar  and  Geography.  His  methods  of  instruction 
were  attractive,  and  excited  much  interest. 

The^second  day.  Prof.  Kellogg  assisted.  Mr.  Orcutt,  also,  gave  prac- 
tical and  useful  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  school  management, 
and  school  government. 

The  lectures  during  the  three  evenings  were  attended  by  crowded 
houses. 

There  were  eleven  applicants  for  certificates. 

C.  £.  Hubbard,  Principal  of  the  Woodstock  High  School,  and  L.  H. 
Abbott,  of  the  Normal  Sjhool  at  Randolph,  assisted  at  the  examination. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

The  Institute  was  held  at  Thetford.  The  attendance  was  small,  draw- 
ing only  from  a  few  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  county.  The  second 
day  was  stormy.    The  evening  sessions  were  not  largely  attended. 

I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Conant,  Prof.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Orcutt,  as 
at  Bethel.    Dr.    Worcester  also  spoke  of  the  defects  in  the  usual  meth' 
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od8  of  toaching  Reading,  and  gave  ub  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  His 
criticiBms  were  well  founded,  and  his  suggestions  worthy  of  attention » 
and  well  receired. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  School  at  Norwich,  gave  fitting 
words  of  encouragement. 

There  were  six  applicants  for  Institute  certificates,  five  of  whom  were 
successful. 

Charles  P.  Chase  and  J.  H.  Wardwell  assisted  at  the  examination. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  a  considerable  degree  of  apprehension  pre- 
Tailed  as  to  examination,  and  oonsiderablo  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  to  present  themselTes.  The  impression  was  general,  that  some 
actual  proficiency  was  essential  to  the  securing  of  an  Institute  certificate. 
I  think  I  noticed  less  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  experienced  teachers, 
to  subject  themseWes  to  the  trial,  than  among  those  just  fresh  from  their 
books.  The  former  seemed  to  feel  that  to  fail  to  secure  a  certificate  of 
fitness,  after  baring  taught  for  a  series  of  years,  would  be  an  irreparable 
disgrace.  When  urged  to  present  themselves,  many  replied  that  they 
preferred  to  wait  another  year,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  review  their 
studiea.  Most  of  those  who  were  examined  had  been  making  special 
preparation,  and  those  who  failed  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  discour- 
aged, but  expressed  a  determination  to  succeed  next  year.  I  did  not  feel 
like  pressing  teachers  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  it  was  so 
apparent  that  many  had  been  looking  up  their  studies,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  till  they  had  acquired  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own 
proficiency  to  present  themselves  voluntarily. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  as  they  had  been  the  previous  year, 
except  that  a  mark  of  seventy-five  one-hundredths  was  required  in  each 
department. 

The  applicants  were  examined  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
History  of  the  United  States,  History  and  Geography  of  Vermont,  Con- 
stitution of  United  States,  Constitution  of  Vermont,  Book  Keeping,  and 
in  the  general  principles  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  questions  selected  were  those  which  would  serve  as  a  fair  test 
of  the  mental  discipline  and  the  general  capacity  of  the  candidates.  All 
questions  of  the  nature  of  puzzles  were  scrupulously  avoided.  The 
simple  end  aimed  at,  was  to  determine  whether  the  applicant  possessed 
sufficient  familiarity  with  the  various  branches,  to  teach  them  efficiently. 

No  one  seemed  to  think  that  the  questions  were  too  difficult,  or  that 
the  exflmination  was  too  severe.  Still,  only  about  one  in  three  or  four 
was  successful,  except  in  one  or  two  counties. 
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The  fairness  of  this  system  of  examination  was  thoroagbly  tested  in 
repeated  instances.  Several  indlTidaals  who  failed  to  secure  a  certificate 
in  one  county,  followed  the  Institute  to  another,  and  presented  them- 
selves a  second  time.  Of  course  care  was  taken  that  the  same  set  of 
questions  should  not  be  given  them.  And  although  in  general  the  ex- 
aminers were  not  aware  of  the  fiict  that  they  had  been  once  rejected, 
uniformly  and  without  exception,  they  failed  to  secure  such  marks  as 
would  entitle  them  to  a  license.  I  was  highly  gratified  at  this  result,  as 
it  seemed  to  answer  an  objection  which  I  had  heard  urged  against  the 
system,  and  which,  by  the  way,  might  be  urged  against  the  present  sys- 
tem with  much  greater  force  and  with  more  reason,  viz.,  that  the  differ- 
ent boards  of  examiners  would  require  different  degrees  of  proficiency. 
With  precisely  the  same  questions  and  the  same  suporvision  by  the  Sec- 
retary the  results  must  be  very  nearly  uniform  in  the  different  counties. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  during  the  second  day  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, and  were  usually  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  churches,  or  some  ad- 
joining room,  while  the  exercises  of  the  Institute  proper  were  going  on. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  for  lack  of  convenient  rooms,  they  were  held  in  the 
gallery  of  the  church.  This,  however,  was  avoided  when  possible,  and 
the  candidates  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  work  without  interruption. 
The  examinations,  when  necessary,  were  continued  into  the  evening,  and 
in  one  or  twp  instances,  far  into  the  night. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  this  system  of  examination  will  prove  an 
efficient  means  of  improving  the  character,  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  seen  its  working 
concur  in  this  opinion.  Those  superintendents  who  have  had  opportun- 
ity to  judge,  I  think,  without  exception,  express  confidence  in  its 
efficiency.  We  need  not  look  immediately  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil 
this  measure  was  designed  to  cfifect.  Reform  in  all  departments  is  slow, 
and  more  slow  in  matters  of  education  than  in  almost  any  other. 

I  can  think  of  no  mode  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
likely  to  prove  more  efficient  than  the  one  now  on  trial,  which  I  trust 
will  as  soon  as  practicable  supersede  all  others. 

STATISTICAL  AGGREGATE  FOR  1867  AND  1868. 


Number  of  fiimilies 54,277 

"          children  between  4  and  18  years  of  age 75,599 

'*         weeks  of  school  taught  by  males 8,063 

**                             "                       females 48,258 

Amount  of  wages  paid  males  exclusive  of  board $56,354 

*'                '*          females  exclusive  of  board 144,329 

Amount  paid  for  board  of  teachers 126,714 

*'         *'         fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals 46,818 

*•         •*        erecting  school  houses 91,382 

**         **         repairing  school  houses 28.907 
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Amoant  of  Publie  Money  distributed  March,  1867 $98,832 

«     railed  on  Grand  Liat 281,944 

<*     paid  for  wages,  board  and  fuel 353,243 

Namber  of  weekn  school  supported  by  tax  on  District 32,269 

Number  of  different  District  Schools 2,620 

•'            *'        teachers 4,224 

«        Select  Schools 349 

Namber  attending  Select  Schools 8,755 

Aggregate  arerage  attendance  upon  Public  Schools 49,817 

Whole  namber  attending  school  between  4  and  18  years  of  age.  66,405 

"                "               »•            »•       18  and  20  years  of  age.  2,688 

Number  of  cases  ef  tardiness 532,460 

**            •*         dismissal 78,526 

*<         scholars  having  no  absences 8,730 

**          instances  of  corporal  punishment 4,931 

**          visits  by  Superintendents. 5,596 

*«             *'         Prudential  Committees 2,609 

"             "         others 37,366 

Number  studying  Reading 64,326 

"         « »         Spelling 62,415 

♦«          **         Penmanship 25,897 

*»          «»          Arithmetic 41,856 

**          *'          Grammar 12,308 

"          "          Geography 23,002 

»«          *«          Composition 4,462 

«•         •*          History 3,349 

»«         *«          Other  Studies 3,632 

Number  of  Dictionaries 113 

"          Globes 205 

«*         Maps 355 

"          Blackboards 2,134 

»»          Clocks 144 

**          Thermometers 34 

Number  of  Teachers  that  have  taught  before 2.808 

•*            **                *'        taught  before  in  same  District  757 

*•            »»           boarding  "around" 1,298 

<^            "           without  certificates 56 

<<       School  Houses  in  good  condition 1,510 

><                "            unfit  for  their  purpose 808 

(»                *'            with  yards  inclosed 234 

"               "            with  wood  sheds 1,871 

Average  number  of  classes  in  School 18 

Number  of  Organized  Districts 2135 

«<      Fractional  Districts .* 404 

''      Districts  having  no  school  during  year 89 

(*         (*          voting  to  have  no  school 19 

Amount  of  Superintendents'  bills  as  claimed 4,270 

Namber  of  Districts  not  filinzRegisters 138 

•'        Superintendents' Keports  printed 27 

**        Academies 58 


ABSENTEEISM  AND  TARDINESS. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  summary  above  given,  that  the  whole  num* 
ber  of  children  enrolled  in  tho  State,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18,  is 
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75,530  and  tbat  the  average  attendance  is  49,817 ;  that  is,  the  arerage 
attendance  is  25,772  less  than  the  whole  number  enrolled,  that  the  per- 
centage of  average  attendance  is  66,  leaving  the  percentage  of  absenteeism 
34.  If  we  add  to  this  the  532,460  cases  of  tardiness,  and  the  78,526  in- 
stances of  dismissal,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  actual  attendance 
for  the  six  school  hours  of  the  day  would  be  diminished  to  nearly  50  per 
cent.  If  we  take  into  account  also  the  2688  pupils  in  actual  attendance, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  years,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  percentage 
of  attendance  would  not  fall  below  50. 

Now  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  these  figures,  that  the  State  is  ex- 
pending a  large  sum  of  money  to  furnish  educational  facilities  for  chil- 
dren, which  facilities,  from  some  cause,  are  not  improved  in  such  measure 
as  the  interests  of  the  State  demand.  It  is  easy  to  trace  this  eril  to  the 
general  indifference  of  parents,  the  source  to  which  nearly  all  the  defects 
and  deficiencies  in  our  system  of  education  may  be  traced. 

If  we  examine  these  statistics  we  shall  see  that  the  State  is  expending 
some  $500,000  annually  to  educate  one-half  of  her  children,  or  more 
definitely,  is  furnishing  educational  facilities  at  this  large  expense,  of 
which,  upon  the  average,  but  one-half  of  the  children  of  State  avail 
themselves. 

We  grumble  at  taxes,  and  boast  of  our  New  England  thrift  and  economy^ 
But  while  50  per  cent,  of  the  money  expended  for  the  support  of  schools 
is  wasted  by  the  absence  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  we  certainly  have 
no  reason  to  take  credit  to^ ourselves  for  the  economy  with  which  we 
manage  our  educational  interests,  nor  are  we  entitled  to  much  commend- 
ation for  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  welfare.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  expense  of  educating  the  whole  number  of  chQdren  of  the  State 
would  not  very  largely  exceed  the  expenses  now  incurred  in  educating 
soaroely  more  than  one-half.  Here,  then,  is  an  evil  which  demands  the 
first  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State.  No  instraction, 
however  efficient,  can  teach,  unlesi  pupils  are  present  to  be  taught,  and 
no  plan  or  system  of  education,  however  perfect,  will  prove  of  any  great 
value,  unless  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance  oan  be  secured. 

The  evil  is  more  extensive  and  disastrous  than  at  first  view  appears. 

Regularity  and  punctuality  are  in  themselves  disciplinary.  Absence 
from  the  stated  means  of  education  provided  by  the  State,  is  in  a  moral 
sense,  a  crime.    It  is  a  fraud  upon  the  State. 

The  obligation  which  the  State  recognizes  to  furnish  to  parents  the 
means  of  educating  their  children,  implies  a  corresponding  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  to  avail  himself  of  these  means  when  furnished. 
Statistics  will  not  show  the  extent  of  this  evil. 

The  absentee  not  only  loses  his  time  when  absent,  he  also  fails  to  im- 
prove it  when  in  school.  Irregularity  of  attendance  creates  a  distaste 
for  study,  it  makes  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  school-room  irksome. 
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It  engenders  a  love  lor  idlonc8S,  and  idlcnesa  leads  inevitably  to  vice 
and  crime.  It  also  diminishes  the  efficiency  of  the  school  to  benefit  those 
in  regular  attendance. 

The  step  is  easy  from  tardiness  to  absenteeism,  the  latter  is  a  corol- 
lary of  the  former,  a  greater  evil  in  due  course  of  nature  grovring  out  of 
the  lees.  The  worrt  phase  of  this  evil,  is  not  simply  that  the  children 
themselves  are  deprived  of  those  advantages  vrhich  are  essential  to  make 
intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens,  for  it  is  useless  to  look  for  virtue 
where  intelligence  is  lacking.  The  extent  of  the  mischief  enlarges 
itself  from  generation  to  generation.  The  rule  is,  intelligent  parents 
have  intelligent  children,  and  the  child  who  fails  of  education  in  this 
generation,  will  be  likely  to  omit  to  secure  for  his  children, — him- 
self several  times  multiplied, — the  blessings  which  his  parents  in  their  ig- 
norance failed  to  secure  for  him.  Ignorance  and  vice  in  general  descend 
from  generation  to  generation,  because  at  the  outset  the  family  got 
started  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  intelligence  and  virtue  in  gen- 
eral desoeod  from  father  to  son,  like  any  other  inheritance. 

This  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  large  manufacturing  towns  where  there 
is  a  considerable  foreign  population,  who  prefer  rather  to  exercise  the 
physical  energies  of  their  children  than  to  develop  their  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  It  is  scarcely  less  manifest  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
grows  out  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education. 

Now  is  there  no  remedy  for  so  alarming  an  evil?  It  seems  to  me  some 
means  should  be  adopted  either  to  encourage  or  enforce  attendance. 

The  Legislature  of  1867  passed  an  act  requiriug  parents  and  guar- 
dians to  give  their  children  and  wards  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years,  three  months'  schooling  annually  at  the  public  schools, 
or  an  equivalent,  and  prohibiting  manufacturing  companies  from  em- 
ploying those  who  have  not  enjoyed  such  schooling. 

The  statute  fixes  a  penalty  of  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  law,  one-half  to  go  to  the  complainant,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  which  such  child  resides.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  penalty  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  imposed,  if  it  is  made  the  du- 
ty of  no  one  in  particular  to  examine  and  report  the  infractions  of  the 
law. 

If  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  clerk  in  each  district  to  examine 
the  school  register  from  time  to  time,  and  report  to  the  selectmen  or  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  instances  in  which  the  law  was  being,  or  had 
been  violated,  and  also  made  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  or  superinten- 
dent to  examine,  and  inquire  into  any  infraction  or  evasion  of  the  law 
thus  reported,  and  these  several  officers  could  be  made  to  perform  their 
duty,  I  think  some  relief  from  the  evil  might  be  secured.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  law  is  openly  violated  and  largely  evaded,  by  a 
nominal  attendance. 
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INSUFFICIENCY  AND   INACCURACY   OF  STATISTICAL 

RETURNS. 

So  incomplete  and  inaocarate  are  the  statistict  retamed  to  this  offioe, 
in  compliance  with  the  reqoirements  of  the  statute,  that  it  is  impoflBiUe 
to  famish  a  sununarj  of  statistical  information,  which  shall  do  mors 
than  approximate  to  the  tmth. 

For  the  most  part,  the  saperintendenta  who  make  returns  at  all,  do  it 
with  such  measure  of  accuracy  ^Qd  efficiency,  as  the  imperfect  and  heed- 
less returns  of  the  district  clerks  will  allow.  There  is  a  Terj  (j^eneral 
complaint  against  the  district  clerks ;  against  some,  that  they  are 
thoroughly  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  with  effi- 
ciency— against  others,  that  they  are  careless  and  inaccurate  in  their 
reports.  This  evil  might,  I  think,  be  considerably  diminished,  if 
district  clerks  were  allowed  to  draw  pay  fur  their  servioes  only  upon 
presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent,  that  the  returns 
«rhich  the  statute  requires  to  be  made  by  them,  had  been  properly  made 
and  filed  in  due  time  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 

Thirty-two  towns  in  the  State  fail  to  make  any  report  to  this  office. 
The  presumption  is,  that  there  were  no  superintendents,  or  that  they 
fiuled  to  perform  any  of  (he  duties  of  the  office.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  inefficiency  is  in  the  bands  of  the  towns  themselTcs.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  men  are  elected  to  that  office  whu  are  competent  and  will- 
ing to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delinquent  towns  in  each  county  : 

ADDISON   COUNTY. 

Br  idport ,  Pan  ton , 

Granrille,  JSalisbury, 

Leicester,  Shoreham, 

Middlebury,  Yergennes. 
New  Haven, 

BENNINGTON    COUNTY. 

Glastenbury,  Sunderland. 

CALEDONIA    COUNTY. 

None. 

CHITTENDEN  COUNTY. 

Charlotte,  Richmond, 

Colchester,  St.  George. 

ESSEX    COUNTY. 

Bronswick,  Maidstone. 

Guildhall, 

IRAN  KLIN   COUNTY. 

Bakersfield,  Bigbgatc, 

Berkshire,  Sheldon, 

Fairfax,  S  wanton. 
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GRAND   ISLE   CUUN1T. 

Grand  Isle,  South  Hero. 

LAMOILLE   COUNTY. 

None. 

ORANGE   COUNTY. 

Wasbingtuii. 

ORLEANS    COUNTY. 

None. 

RUTLAND    COUNTY. 

FiiirhayoD,  Middletown, 

Mendon,  Tinmouth. 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

Roxbury. 

WINDHAM    COUNTY. 

None. 

WINDSOR    COUNTY. 

None. 

Making  a  total  of  thirty- two  towns  which  have  failed  to  make  the  re- 
turns required  by  law. 

The  result  shows  that  nearly  one-seventh  of  tho  entire  State  remains 
unreported.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  cause  of  education  in  the  un- 
reported towns,  is  at  least,  in  no  better  condition  than  in  the  other 
towns  of  the  State.  So  that  the  summary  of  statistics  furnished  above 
presents  as  enoouragiog  a  view  of  the  C3ndition  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State,  as  the  existing  state  of  things  will  justify. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  friends  of  education  in  the  delinquent  towns 
will  another  year  see  to  it,  that  men  are  elected  to  tho  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  will  f.iithfully  perform  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  schools  in  any  town  will  fail  to  work  with  efficiency,  without  the 
supervision  of  a  faithful  and  conscientious  superintendent.  And  when- 
ever a  town  finds  a  man  who  will  devote  himself  to  the  almost  thankless 
task  of  superintending  its  schools,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  him  in  that 
position  as  long  as  he  will  consent  to  serve.  Many  of  the  larger  towns 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  granted  by  a  recent  statute,  and  vote 
to  their  superintendents  compensation  in  addition  to  the  meagre  sum 
doled  out  from  the  State  Treasiry.  I  would  suggest  the  opini jn,  that 
if  the  law  required  the  superintendents  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  there 
would  be  less  liability  that  incompetent  men  would  fill  tho  office.  It 
too  frequently  happens  that  the  man  who  is  first  nominated  is  sure  of 
an  election,  however  evident  his  unfitness  may  be. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

State  Normal  School,  ) 

Randolph,  August ,  186K.  y 
Hon.  a.  £.  Rankin  : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  jour  letter  asking  for  a  '*  report  of  our  opera- 

iions  during  the  last  yea**,  and  any  suggestions,  etc.,"  I  submit  the  fol- 


lowing : 


SUMMART   OF   ATTkNDAMCE. 


Fall  Term,  1867 128 

W  inter  Term,  1867-8 55 

Spring  Term,  1868 91 

Summer  Term,  1868 34 

Average  per  term 77 

Aggregate  for  year 308 

KZAMINATIOSrS   FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

Fall  Term Examined 47 

Admitted 39 

Rejected 8 

Winter  Term Examined 4 

Admitted 2 

Rejected 2 

Spring  Term Examined 32 

Admitted 32 

Rejected 10 

Summer  Term Examined 3 

Admitted 3 

During  the  year. . . . Examined 85 

Admitted 65 

Rejected 20 

EXAMINATIONS   FOR  GRADUATION. 

First  Course, 

Fall  Term,  1867 Examined 26 

Graduated 14 

Rejected 12 

Spring;Term,  1868,  Examined 26 

Graduated 15 

Rejected II 

During  the  year.. .  .Examined 52 

Graduated 29 

Rejected 23 

Second  Course, 

Fall  Term,  1867. . .  .Examined 3 

v4^p^.  Graduated. 3 

Spring  Term,  1868,  Examined 1 

Graduated 1 

During  the  year. .  ..Examined 4 

Graduated 4 
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USB   OF   THE  APPROPRIATION    MADE   BY   THE   LEGISLATURE   FOB   THE   BENEFIT 

OF   PUPILS   NEEDING   ASSISTANCE. 

TuiHon  oF  each  pupil  per  term $5  00 

Number  of  tuitions  paid  from  the  appropriation 8 

Number  of  persons  aided 6 

Amount  of  appropriation  expended 40  00 

BZABINATION   CARDS. 

I  give  here  one  each  of  the  cards  in  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 
«nd  Greographj,  used  during  the  year,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school. 

ARITHMETIC.  (A.) 

1.  £zpr388  XIVMDOXCIV  in  words  and  by  figures ;  also  express 
117,213,625  b^  the  Roman  method. 

2.  Express  in  firures,  fifty-four  million  one  hundred  three  thousand 
fifteen,  sixty-nino  oillion  thirteen  thousand  forty-seven,  twenty-eight 
million  thirty-two. 

3.  Add  64,  57,  89,  32,  28,  37,  91,  19,  88,  63,  45. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  2  yds.,  7  in.,  Im.  5  yds.,  3  fur.  8  ft.,  3 yds.  9  in. 

5.  A  man  bought  79  acres  of  land  for  $1880,  and  sold  51  acres  at 
$32  per  acre,  how  much  per  acre  did  the  remainder  cost  him  ? 

6.  What  cost  7  1-2  cords  of  wood  at  $3  3-4  per  cord? 

7.  How  many  pounds  of  cheese  at  $0,14  per  pound  will  pay  for  47 
pounds  of  buttter  at  $0,39  per  pound? 

8.  If  one  Test  can  be  made  from  3-4  of  a  yard  of  cloth,  how  many 
yestfl  can  be  made  from  19  yards  of  cloth  ? 

9.  At  $1,35  per  bushel  what  will  be  the  cost  of  11  2-3  bushels  of 
com? 

10.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  piece  of  ground  4  rods  long  and  2 
rods  wide? 

FNGLISH  GRAMMAR.  (A.) 

1.  Define  declension,  comparison,  number,  person,  conjugation. 

2.  Decline  the  personal  pronouns. 

3.  Name  the  relatiye  pronouns  and  the  interrogative  pronouns. 

4.  How  many  and  what  tenses  are  found  in  the  indicative  mode? 
What  is  the  sign  of  the  future  tenFc  ? 

5.  For  what  are  the  indicative,  potential,  and  imperative  modes 
used? 

6.  Compare  much,  good,  pure,  likely,  doubtful. 

7.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb?    Why  so  called? 

8.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  give,  sell,  shoot,  draw,  fly. 

9.  Write  five  sentences,  each  containing  an  intransitive  verb  and  an 
adverb. 

10.  Write  five  sentences,  each  containing  a  traneitive  ^erb,  a  prepo- 
sition, a  conjunction. 

GEOGRAPHY.  (A.) 

1.  What  grand  divisions  of  land  are  crossed  by  the  arctic  circle, 
what  by  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  what  by  the  equator  ? 

2.  What  mountains,  river,  seas,  straits,  form  parts  of  the  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Europe  ? 
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3.  Name  five  riTeri  of  Europe  and  tell  where  tbej  emptj. 

4.  Bound  the  state,  the  countj,  the  town  in  which  joa  live. 

5.  Name  fire  of  the  largeit  riyeri  in  New  Eneland. 

6.  Name  the  8tate§  weet  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

7.  Name  the  states  bordering  on  the  Guff  of  Mexico,  and  their  capi- 
tals. 

8.  What  coanties  of  Vermont  border  on  the  Connecticut  Rirer,  what 
on  Massachusetts? 

9.  Name  five  rirers  of  Vermont  emptying  into  Lake  Champlain, 
three  emptying  into  Lake  Memphremagog,  and  six  emptying  into  the 
Ck>nnecticut  River. 

10.  Bound  Pennsylvania. 

Oar  Normal  School  plan  seems  here  to  be  working  suc^pessfully. 
The  attendance  is  larger  than  was  anticipated.      The  number  of  pupils 

•  

preparing  to  teach  has  increased.  The  effect  of  the  examinations  for 
admission,  and  of  the  rejection  of  unsuitable  candidates,  is  in  many  re* 
spects  favorable ;  and  may  be  accounted  a  chief  excellence  of  the  plan 
under  which  we  operate. 

Our  method  of  graduation  differs  from  that  of  many  Bchools.  No 
previous  examination,  save  that  for  admission  to  the  school,  and  no 
length  of  time  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  studies  of  the  coarse,  bat 
only  the  declaration  of  the  candidate  that  he  has  gone  through  with  the 
studies  of  the  course,  being  required  for  admission  to  the  examination, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  that  examination  more  complete,  and  to 
rest  the  graduation  more  entirely  upon  the  results  of  it  than  is  done 
in  most  other  schools.  The  results  of  three  examinations  tend  strongly 
to  justify  our  method. 

Of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  use  of  this  school 
but  little  has  been  used,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  no  information  of 
the  terms  on  which  it  should  be  applied  reached  us  till  the  laat  of  June, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  school  year.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  year,  that  the  granting  of  tuition  only,  is  scarcely 
enough  to  be  of  real  use  to  those  whom  the  Legislature  iptended  to  as- 
sist. Provision  for  more  aid,  to  those  who  need  and  are  worthy,  seems 
highly  desirable.  v 

Permit  me  to  urge  the  necessity  of  greater  care  in  the  training  of  onr 
teachers  to  the  full  success  of  our  educational  enterprises.  All  improve- 
ments in  school-houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  depend  for  their  usefol- 
ness  on  the  skill  of  the  teachers  who  are  put  in  charge  of  them.  As  is 
the  teacher  so  is  the  school.  So  it  has  ever  been,  so  will  it  ever  be. 
The  Normal  School  is  established  for  the  training  of  teachers ;  to  this 
sole  object  all  its  energies  are  directed.  May  we  not  expect  for  it  a  gen- 
erous care  ? 

Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  CONANT. 
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State  Norhal  School,     } 


Johnwn,  Vt.,  July  18,  1868. 
A.  E.  Rankin,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  jour  request,  I  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  this  place,  for  the 
academical  year  ending  with  the  present  term. 

NUMBER   OF   STUDENTS    ADMITTED. 

Fall  Term  of  1867 24 

Winter  Term  of  1867-8 11 

Spring  Term  of  1868 18 

Summer  Term  of  1868 5 

Total *. 58 

Total  since  organization 117 

REJECTED. 

Spring  Term  of  1868 2 

Total  since  organization 4 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL. 

Fall  Term  of  1867 31 

Winter  Term  of  1867-8 28 

Spring  Term  of  1868 44 

Summer  Term  of  1868 16 

Total 119 

Total  since  organization 167 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES. 

Fall  Term  of  1867 5 

Spring  Term  of  1»68 19 

Total 24 

Total  since  organization 29 

Number  of  Ladies 24 

Number  of  Gentlemen 5 

ASSISTED   WITH    STATE  FUND. 

Winter  Term  of  1867-8 7 

Spring  Term  of  1868 32 

Summer  Term  of  1868 9 

Whole  number  of  different  individuals 38 

AMOUNT   OF   FUND    USED. 

Winter  Term  of  1867-8 S35  00 

Spring  Term  of  1868 160  00 

Summer  Term  of  1868 .' 45  50 

Total : $240  50 

Students  in  the  Second  course 18 

Students  in  the  Languages 6 
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The  school  has  now  been  in  operation  six  terms,  and  although  all  has 
not  been  accomplished  that  might  have  been  desired,  still  enough  has 
been  done  to  justify  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  system,  and 
to  show  what  it  is  capable  of  effecting,  if  understood  and  properly  sus- 
tained. Most  of  the  graduates  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  with 
a  good  degree  of  success.  The  prospects  of  the  school  for  the  future 
are  quite  encouraging. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  interests  and  efficiency  of  the  school, 
I  would  make  the  following  suggestions  :  First,  that  Tuition  be  free  to 
all  who  will  teach  in  the  State  a  specified  time  after  graduation.  Such 
a  provision  would,  I  think,  induce  many  to  enter  the  school,  and  parsue 
the  prescribed  course  of  study,  who  would  not  do  so  on  other  conditions ; 
and  thus  the  State  would  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  a 
larger  class  of  teachers,  and  those  of  a  higher  grade  than  is  possible  un- 
der the  present  arrangement.  Second,  that  the  First  Normal  Course  of 
Study  be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  Physiology  and  Elementary  Algebra. 

A  knowledge  of  the  former,  is  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  teacher.  If  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  and  body,  and  the  preservation  of  health,  how 
can  he  be  expected  to  work  in  obedience  to  them?  and  if  he  fails  to  work 
in  obedience  to  them,  how  can  we  expect  to  see  a  well-developed  mind 
in  a  healthy  body,  as  a  result  of  his  labors  ?  Much  of  his  work  most  be 
without  positive  results ;  much  of  it  must  be  entirely  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection ;  and  all  of  it,  without  that  clear  insight  into  the  great  laws  of 
mind  and  matter,  whose  observance  is  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  perhaps  this  is  sufficient. 

A  knowledge  of  Algebra,  it  seems  to  me,  is  essential  to  that  tntei-- 
leclual  culture  which  the  teacher  should  possess,  in  order  to  be  properly 
fitted  for  his  work.  Up  to  the  present  time  our  graduates  have,  to  a 
good  extent,  been  from  a  class  of  advanced  scholars  and  experienoed 
teachers,  who,  from  a  former  attention  to  the  higher  branches,  are  well 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  more  important  of  them ;  but  soon  this 
class  will  be  exhausted,  and  a  new  and  younger  one  will  present  itself, 
which,  before  entering  the  Normal  School,  will  study  mainly  with  refer- 
ence to  admission,  and  afterwards,  almost  entirely  with  reference  to 
graduation.  If  this  ever  should  be  the  case,  and  I  think  there  are  in- 
dications of  it  already,  the  range  of  study  will  be  too  limited  to  give 
that  degree  of  discipline  and  intellectual  culture ,  which  the  teachers  of 
our  schools  ought  to  possess.  Hence  it  would  be  wise,  its  seems  to  me, 
to  make  provision  for  this  difficulty,  and  thus  prevent  it. 

Our  teachers  cannot  be  too  well  prepared  for  their  work,  nor  can  they 
complain  if  the  State  requires  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  when,  in 
return,  it  gives  them  an  unrestricted  license  to  teach  within  its  borders 
for  five  years.     Let  the  standard  of  preparation  be  elevated,  and    the 
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profeeBion  be  made  more  honorable,  and  by  these  means  there  will  b^ 
called  into  the  ranks  a  higher  or  ler  of  talent,  and  a  higher  dcgrre  of 
cultare.  The  State  cinnot  afford  to  entrust  its  educational  interests  to 
untrained  and  unskillful  hands.  It  will  prove  a  fatal  mistake  so  to  do. 
In  a  matter  of  so  grave  importance,  our  legislators  should  sec  well  to  it 
that  those  to  whom  are  entrusted  our  highest  interestH,  the  training  of 
our  youth  in  the  public  schools,  should  be  well  prepared  fur  that  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  work.  Hopiuji:  that  such  action  will  be  taken  as 
will  promote  the  interests  uf  the  cause  of  e  location  in  this  State, 

I  remain,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  H.  PEARL,  Principal- 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  the  usefulness  of  Normal  Schools,  though  new  to  us, 
has  long  since  been  settled  in  our  sister  states  of  more  |ir  jgressive  habit. 
They  have  recoiled  the  approval  and  endorsemeot  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  enlightened  statesmen,  as  well  as  educators  of  the  nation.  In  1834 
Massachusetts  began  to  suspect  that  she  was  not  getting  an  equivalent 
for  the  large  sums  she  was  expending  for  educational  purposes,  because 
of  the  incompetency  of  her  teachers.  With  that  enterprise  which  has 
made  her  known  and  respected  all  over  the  world,  she  immediately  took 
effectual  measures  to  remedy  the  evil  by  establishing  Normal  Schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  John  Q.  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  were  among 
the  leading  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  Dr. 
Putnam  said  :  *'  If  there  be  any  department,  for  the  able  and  proper 
performance  of  whose  duties  special  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary, 
it  is  that  of  the  educator.  I  have  onoe  taught  school,  I  believe  with  tol- 
erable acceptance  to  my  employers,  but  though  just  from  college,  I  found 
myself  deficient  in  the  firs^  steps  of  elementary  knowledge.  I  had  stud- 
ied all  the  mathematics  required  at  Cambridge,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
come  to  a  young  mind  so  as  successfully  to  teach  numeration.  I  had 
studied  the  classics,  bat  oould  not  teach  a  boy  how  to  construct  a  simple 
English  paragraph.  I  found  myself  wanting  in  that  highest  of  arts,  the 
art  of  simplifying  things  so  that  children  can  grasp  them.  From  my 
own  experience  I  venture  to  say,  that  no  liberal  profession  comes  so  far 
short  of  its  objects  as  that  of  the  instructor.  Teachers  need  specific 
prepmration  for  their  work,  and  this  preparation  is  what  Normal  Schools 
confer.  If  there  is  a  province  in  which  specific  preparation  is  necessary, 
it  is  this.  We  want  no  law  schools,  or  any  higher  schools  or  colleges, 
at  this  time,  so  much  as  we  want  seminaries  to  qualify  teachers  for  their 
important  duties." 

John  Quincy  Adams  said  :  **  Our  old  schools  have  made  us  an  enlight- 
ened people,  and  Normal  Schools  would  elevate  the  town  schools  to  the 
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new  wants  of  a  p;rowiii{;  couiniunitj.     In  this  ji^reat  and  glorioas  ciosc 
let  us  expend  freely,  yes,  more  freely  than  on  any  other/' 

Mr.  We^wter  Huid  :  '*  I  am  anxious  to  concur  with  others  in  aid  of  this 
project.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  elevate  and  improve  our  common  Bchools, 
and  secure  competent  instructi'jn  to  every  child  that  is  horn.  No  object 
is  greater  than  this,  and  the  means  and  the  forms  and  the  agents  are 
each  and  all  important." 

In  1850,  Connecticut,  through  the  active  efforts  of  Mr.  Barnard,  estab- 
lished a  Normal  School.  New  York  has  her  Normal  Schools,  which  are 
liberully  su  pported .  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  little  Rhode  Island, 
have  similar  institutions.  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
the  older  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  have  felt  the  neoessity  of 
procuring  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  and  have  established  schools  fcr 
training  teachers ;  and  both  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  Canada 
have  similar  institutions. 

Prussia  has,  perhaps,  the  most  complete,  most  perfect  and  most  effi- 
cient system  of  public  instruction  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  in  great  measure,  the  success  and  efficiency  of  Prussian  schools  is 
attributable  to  the  fact,  that  since  1735  the  Prussian  government  has 
supported  schools  for  the  education  of  her  teachers.  In  1848  there  were 
34,000  teachers  having  charge  of  primary  schools  who  had  been  thus 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  studies  they  were  required  to  teach.  In  the 
Prussian  Normal  Schools  the  course  of  instruction  is  three  yeairs,  the 
last  of  which  is  spent  in  practice  in  a  primary  school  connected  with  the 
establishment.  The  examinations  for  graduation  are  very  rigid,  and  no 
one  IB  allowed  to  teach,  even  in  a  primary  school,  who  is  not  a  gradaate 
of  one  of  there  schools,  and  who  has  not  testimonials  of  due  qualifica- 
tions from  the  school  commissioner.  In  1832  the  French  government 
adopted  the  Prussian  system  of  Normal  Schools.  In  1848  there  were  in 
France  ninety-three  (93)  Normal  Schools.  Very  soon  af^er  their  estab- 
lishment Monsieur  Guixot,  Minister  of  Poblio  Instraotion,  paid  this 
tribute  to  their  effieiency :  **  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  the 
master  that  makes  the  school.  Primary  instruction  depends  altogether 
upon  the  corresponding  Normal  Schools.  The  .prosperity  of  these  estab- 
lishments is  the  measure  of  the  progress  of  primary,  elementary 
instruction.  Normal  Schools,  wherever  they  exist,  form  in  each  depart* 
ment  a  vast  force  of  light «  scattering  its  rays  in  aU  directions  among 
the  people.  The  Normal  School  has  rendered  immense  servioe  to  thSiT 
country ;  it  has  given  us  our  best  instmctors ;  it  has  raised  to  a  oon* 
sidcrahle  extent  the  love  of  popular  education.  The  teachers  that  oome 
from  Normal  Schools  are  infinitely  superior  to  others.  They  are  supe- 
rior in  CAp;icily,  by  their  faithful  observance  of  rales,  and  almost  al- 
ways by  their  real  and  hy  their  cjndnct  towards  the  local  authorities 
and  the  heids  of  f.imilic«.** 
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la  1835  L^rd  Brjugham  in  a  spoech  lq  the  Brifciah  House  of  Lords 
advocating  the  establiabmaDt  of  these  schools,  said  :  *'  These  seminaries 
for  tniaiog  masters,  are  an  invaluable  gift  to  mankind,  and  lead  to  the 
iadofinice  improrement  of  education.  It  is  this  above  all  things  that 
we  oaght  to  labor  to  introduce  into  our  system.  These  Normal  Schools 
will  not  only  teach  masters  the  branches  of  learning  and  science  in  which 
they  are  now  deficient,  but  will  teach  them  what  chey  know  far  less — 
the  mode  of  imparting  what  they  have  or  may  acquire — the  best  mode 
of  training  or  dealing  with  children  in  all  that  regards  temper,  capacity 
and  habits,  and  the  means  of  stirring  them  to  exertion  and  controlling 
their  aberrations.*' 

As  early  as  1853,  England  and  Wales  had  thirty-six  Normal  Schools, 
Scotland  four,  and  Ireland  one.  In  1849  the  Spanish  Government  es- 
tablished similar  schools.  Belgium,  Denmark.  Sweden  and  Greece  early 
established  Normal  Schools.  While  we  may  boast  of  the  intelligence  of 
oar  people,  we  have  something  yet  to  learn,  even  in  this  matter  of  com- 
mon schools,  from  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

Prof.   Lemuel  Stevens,  of  Girard  College,  in  a  letter  from  Berlin, 

addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania, 

writes  : 

'*  It  is  only  by  the  distinct  division  of  the  objects  of  industry  and 

knowledge  into  separate  arts  and  sciences,  that  their  advancement  can 
be  insured.     The  necessity  for  the  division  of  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts 

is  well  enough  understood.     A  necessity  for  the  division  in  intellectual 
pursuits  exists  in  a  by  no  means  less  degree.     So  long  as  the  science  of 

education  depends  for  its  development,  upon  the  casual  contributions  of 
men  of  all  professions,  without  being  made  the  business  of  any,  it  must 
grope  its  way  hither  and  thither  by  the  light  of  occasional  flashes, 

instead  of  being  guided  by  a  steady  flame. 

'*Tbe  views  of  certain  men  on  education  are  known  among  us,  but 

80  far  is  pedagogics  from  being  cultivated  as  a  science,  we  feel  ourselves 

as  yet  hardly  authorized  to  use  the  word.    I  am  far  from  denying  that 

we  have  many  very  good  teachers ;  but  they  stand  separate  and  alone. 

Their  influence  rarely  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  schools. 
Their  experience  has  furnished  them  with  excellent  practical  rules  for 
their  own  procedure,  but  these  rules  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
expressed  in  words,  much  less  their  truth  demonstrated  by  a  reduction 
of  the  same  to  scientific  principles.  They  are  content  to  be  known  as 
possessing  the  mysterious  talent  of  a  skillful  teacher,  and  their  wisdom 
dies  with  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  isolated  position  in  which  teachers 
by  profession  find  themselves,  that  the  didactic  skill  they  may  have 
acquired,  even  when  it  rises  above  the  character  of  a  blind  faculty,  and 
is  founded  oft  the  enlightened  conclusions  of  science,  still  remains  almost 
without  influence  on  the  wrong  ideas  in  education  which  may  be  in 
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TOgue  around  them.  To  qooto  a  remark  of  Dr.  HamiBch  :  •  Wc  hfcTe 
had,  DOW  and  then,  capable  teachers  without  poeeessing  seminaries,  bot 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  seminaries  are  most  effectnal  leyers  for  elevating 
the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  such  they  hare  proved  themselTes 
to  be  in  latter  years.' 

"  In  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries,  their  utility  and  suc- 
cess will  depend  entirely  upon  their  appropriate  and  perfect  organiia- 
t:on.     False  economy  has  often  attempted  to  proTidefor  the  education  of 
primary  teachers  by  making  the  seminary  an  appendage  to  a  high  school 
or  an  acadlemy.    Thirty  years  ago  this  arrangement  was  not  uncommon 
in  Crermany ;  and  later  the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the  state  of 
New  York.     *    *    If  it  were  needed  to  strengthen  the  evidenoe  of  the 
inefficiency  of  this  system,  1  might  easily  quote  the  testimony  of  th  e 
most  able  teachers  of  Germany  to  this  effect     Perhaps  no  departiaent  of 
education  requires  a  more  peculiar  treatment,  anl  more  calls  for  the 
andivided  zeal  and  energy  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  it,  than  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

"  Everything  depends  on  making  the  seminaries  for  teachers  separate 
and  independent  establishments,  with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough 
theoretical  and  practical  preparation  fur  all  the  duties  of  the  common 
school. 

'*  In  the  experiment  of  introducing  teachers'  seminaries  into  our  ooan- 
try,  there  is  a  danger  that  we  shall  be  too  sparing  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  conducting  them.  Seminaries  conducted  by  one  or  two^ 
teachers  cannot  be  otherwise  than  imperfect ;  and,  while  but  little  good 
would  come  from  them,  there  is  great  danger  that  their  failure  would 
serve  to  bring  the  cause  into  disrepute.*' 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which 
these  schools  are  held  by  our  sister  states  and  the  most  enlightened  and 
cultivated  nations  of  the  old  world. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS   IN    DIFFERENT   STATES  AND   COUNTRIES. 

Area.                Topiilation.  No.  of  Schools* 
Austria 236,311 36,795,000 11 

Belgium 11,313 4,894,071 2 

Denmark 14.493 1,600,551 8 

France 211,852 37,472,732 97 

Bavaria 29,638 4,689,837 11 

Wurtemburg 7,675 1,720,70^ 7 

Hanover 14,776 1,888,070 7 

Baden 5,851 1,369,291 4 

HesseCassel 3,858 738,45* 3 

Hesse  Darmstadt 3,243 856,907 2 

Anhalt 8G9 181,824 3 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 816 159,431 2 

S  ixe-Meiningen , 933 172,341 1 

Saxe-Weimar 1,421 273,252 2 
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Area.  Population.  No.  of  Schools.. 

Oldenburg 2,417 295,242 2 

HolBtein 3,710 694,666 1 

Na«eau 1,808 457,571 1 

Brunswick 1,626 282,400 1 

Luxembourg 1,886 421,088 1 

Lippe 446 108,613 1 

Mecklenburg  Scbwerin 4,834 684,449 1 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz 997 99,060 I 

Lubec 127 49,482 1 

Bremen 106 98,676 I 

Prussia 107,300 18,497,468 51 

Saxony ^ 6,777 2,226,240 10 

Hamburg 148 229,941 1 

Frankfort 43 87,618 L 

Holland 10,905 3,372,652 2 

Sweden 168.042 3,917,339 1 

England  and  Wales 57,812 20,066,224 23^ 

Scotland f 30,328 3,062,294 2. 

Ireland 31,874 6,798,967 1 

Maine 30,000 628,279 2 

Massacbusetts 7,800 1,231,066 4 

Rhode  Island 1,036 174,620 1 

Pennsjlvania 46,000 2,906,116 a 

Connecticut 4,674 460,147 1 

Michigan 66,243 749,113 1 

Newt^rsey 8,320 672,036 1 

Illinois 66,406 1,711961 1 

Minnesota 83,631 172,123 1 

Iowa 65,046 697,913 1 

California p 188,982 366,439 1 

Wisconsin 63,924 776.881 2. 

Kansas 114,798 107,206 1      , 

Maryland 9,356 687,049 1 

Indiana 33,809 1,330,428 1 

New  York 46,000 3,880,736 2. 

CanadaEast ...205.860 1,111,666 3 

Canada  West 141,000 1,396,091 1 

New  Brunswick 27,704 260,000 1 

Nora  Scotia 18,746 330,<K)0 1 

The  foregoing  table  gires  the  status  of  population  and  Normal  Schoolsr^ 
in  the  European  States  in  1851.  Considerable  increase  is  known  to  haye- 
been  made  in  the  number  of  these  school?  since  that  date. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Denmark,  with  a  population  not  much  larger- 
tban  Massachusetts,  has  twice  as  many  Normal  Schools. 

New  York  is  at  present  making  very  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  tbe* 
number  of  her  Normal  Schools. 

To  instru<it  the  human  mind,  to  guide  and  direst  it  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  its  growth  and  development,  is  perhaps  the  most  responsible  and* 
delicate  task  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  Is  it  wise  to  intrust  this  dif^ 
ficult  work  to  any  one  who  for  the  per  diem^  is  willing  to  assume  the- 
responsibility?  Should  not  our  teachers  be  required  to  give  at  least  half 
as  much  time  to  preparing  themselves  for  the  responsible  duties  of  their* 
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oalltQg,  08  is  required  of  the  blacksmith  or  the  shoemaker  ?  No  teacher 
is  fit  for  his  position  who  does  not  possess  by  nature  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent mind,  well  disciplined,  well  cultivated,  with  aptitude  to  adapt 
his  instruction  to  every  degree  of  intellectual  capacity,  and  every  kind 
of  acquired  habit.  We  need  not  expect  to  find  these  qualities  and 
accomplishments  in  children  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  nor  in  those  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  unless  they  have  passed  through  a  series  of  yean  of 
actual  practice,  or  have  received  thorough  and  systematic  training  in  the 
Normal  School.  Does  not  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  to  its  children 
demand  that  the  teachers  it  employs  be  educated  skillfully,  and  trained 
to  their  business  ?  Should  they  not  possess  mature  and  well  disciplined 
minds,  well  stored  with  all  that  appertains  to  the  calling,  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  lore  of  the  text-books  and  the  principles  of  the  sciences  to 
be  taught,  that  they  may  work  independently  and  of  themselves,  leaning 
upon  no  printed  form?  Should  they  not  bo  fafaiiliar  with  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  able  and  ready  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  the  child,  with  sufficient  judgment  and  discrimination 
as  to  what  faculties  should  be  stimulated  and  what  held  in  check  ?  Shonld 
they  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  abstruse  science  of  the  human 
nature  of  children,  to  adapt  their  training,  moral,  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical, to  every  kind  and  measure  of  capacity  and  incapacity,  every  qual- 
ity and  description  of  charactar  and  disp3sition  ? 

Intelligent  and  progressive  foreign  nations  as  we  have  seen,  early  saw 
the  defect  in  our  system  of  popular  education  which  they  borrowed 
from  us,  and  at  once  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  remedying  it. 

M.  Guizot,  already  quoted,  said :  '*  A  good  school  master  should  be  a 
man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may 
teach  with  intelligence  and  taste ;  a  man  who  has  a  noble  and  elevated 
mind,  that  he  may  preserve  that  dignity  of  sentiment  and  deportment 
without  which  he  will  never  retain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  &mi- 
lles ;  a  man  obsequious  and  cringingly  servile  to  no  man,  yet  not  igno- 
rant of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties,  and  showing 
to  all,  good  example  and  serving  as  counsellor,  satisfied  with  his  bosinesB 
because  it  gives  him  power  to  do  good,  by  serving  his  God  and  his  fellow 
creatures.  We  must  have  teachers  with  these  high  qualifications  or  we 
have  done  little  for  elementary  education.  A  bad  school  master,  like  a 
bad  parish  minister,  is  a  scourge  to  the  community."  France  saw  the 
necessity  and  established  Normal  Schools  to  realize  this  ideal. 

And  it  is  a  marvel  that  New  England  parents,  in  general  so  keenly 
ulive  to  the  intcresti  of  their  offspring,  will,  while  recognizing  the  truth 
of  the  oft-quoted  adage,  *'as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined," — 
that  the  future  of  the  child  is  largely  dependent  upon  how  he  is  started — 
should  be  willing  to  intrust  these  important  be^tinnings  to  the  hands  o^ 
inexperienced  and  too  often  irresponsible  and  ignorant  teachers. 
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It  will  be  observed,  by  referring  to  the  table  of  statisties,  that  out  of 
4,224,  the  whole  number  of  teachers  returned  as  having  taught  in 
the  Stato  during  the  past  year,  only  2,808  have  ever  taught  before,  and 
of  these  only  757  have  taught  in  the  same  school.  That  is,  the  percent- 
age of  new  teachers  is  nearly  50.  What  great  efficiency  can  we  expect 
in  our  schools  while  this  state  of  things  is  encouraged.  The  remedy 
is,  in' a  great  measure,  with  those  who  hire.  The  inexperienced  and  in- 
efficient wiU  crowd  out  experience  and  efficiency  just  so  long  as  school 
officers  will  employ  inefficiency  because  it  is  cheaper.  In  no  other 
department  of  life  do  we  expect  ^inexperienced  workers  to  work  with 
much  efficiency.  In  the  employment  of  teachers,  generally  very  little 
distinction  is  made  between  one  who  has  taught  and  one  who  has  not. 
The  result  is,  that  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  educating  them- 
selves are  spending  their  time  in  the  vain  attempt  to  educate  others.  I 
have  somewhere  seen  this  comparison  :  *'  Ships  are  first  built,  then  sent 
to  sea ;  teachers  are  as  if  they  were  rafted  with  the  material  and 
obliged  to  build  the  ship  under  them."  It  is  certainly  true  that  most 
who  fit  themselves  for  the  calling,  do  it  while  working  in  the  calling. 
It  may  be  very  good  economy  for  teachers,  but  it  is  certainly  very  bad 
economy  for  the  State. 

The  remark  of  Emerson,  *<  that  no  man  is  a  whit  wiser  than  his  own  ex- 
perience," has  been  and  is  likely,  I  fear,  to  be  more  fully  realized  in  our 
own  experience  with  reference  to  Normal  Schqpls.  It  is  not  enough  for 
Vermont  that  all  past  history  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  these  schcols, 
that  common  sense,  as  exhibited  in  all  other  departments  of  life's  labor, 
recognizes  and  commends  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based.  The 
staid  conservatism  of  Yermonters  is  not  to  be  jostled  out  of  its  self-com- 
placency by  precedents.  This  thing  must  be  tried  and  tested.  The 
progress  must  be  step  by  step.  We  need  not  expect  at  a  leap  to  reach 
results,  which  other  states  and  nations  have  reached  after  an  experience 
of  several  years.  But  we  may  at  least  derive  some  advantage  from  their 
experience,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  make  as  rapid  strides  in  this 
direction  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow. 

The  Normal  Schools  at  Randolph  and  Johnson  have  accomplished 
more  than  their  most  sanguine  friends  had  any  right  to  expect.  What 
they  have  done  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  reports  of  their  principals 
and  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the  subject.  How 
they  have  done  their  work  can  only  be  fully  known  to  those  who  at- 
tended the  examinations  for  graduation.  They  have  exceeded  my 
expectations.  The  teachers  have  been  well  drilled  in  the  principles  of 
tbe  text-books,  and  it  is  hoped  have  also  been  taught  something  of  the 
science  of  imparting  these  principles  to  others.  That  they  have  not  done 
more  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  had  more  to 
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'do.     Thoy  can  only  instruct  teachcra  who  pat  themselTCS  under  this 
-tuition. 

That  Xormal  Schools  should  work  in  their  perfection  at  the  outset  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

In  order  that  the  Normal  School  should  reach  its  maximum  of  excel- 
lence and  success,  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  (he  common  school, 
Bhould  first  be  learned  elsewhere.    The  true  idea  of  the  Normal  Scl|oolia 
4o  instruct  the  teacher  in  the  best  method  of  teaching.    Properly,  teach- 
ers should  not  be  taught  to  read  and  spell  there.     They  should  be  profi- 
•eient  in  these  branches  as  well  as  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography, 
and  all  the  studies  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common  school,  before 
going  to  the  Normal  School.    But  since  our  teachers  do  not  get   so 
'thorough  training  in  these  departments  at  other  schoold  as  is  necessary  to 
■joake  efficient  teachers,  the  Normal  School  most  for  the  present,  and  per- 
haps in  some  measure  for  all  time,  do  the  double  duty  of  first  teaching 
what  to  teach — then  how  to  teach  it.     Pupils  instead  of  coming  with  the 
Itools  whose  use  they  are  to  learn,  hare  first  to  stop  and  make  the  tools  be- 
Tore  they  can  be  taught  their  use. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  not  simply  to  instruct  and  discipline  the 
mind,  but  as  well,  to  give  a  higher  ideal  of  excellence,  to  develop  the 
power  of  independent  thought  and  mental  action — the  power  of  analysing 
-and  comparing  for  one's  self ;  qualities  which  will  make  a  teacher  ingen- 
ious and  suggestive  and  fruitful  in  expedients  and  give  him  the  faculty  of 
edapting  his  instruction  to  the  wants  of  his  pupils. 

Common  obser ration  teaches  us  that  one  may  have  thorough  knowl- 
^ge  of  a  subject,  yet  lack  the  power  to  teach  it.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  patent  that  a  man  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  know.  The  poe- 
session  of  the  proper  tools  and  implements  does  not  make  mo  a  watch- 
maker. Only  when  by  observation,  study  and  practice  I  come  to  know 
^heir  use  and  to  acquire  skill  in  using  them,  have  I  claims  to  rank 
myself  in  this  class.  It  often  happens  that  the  person  with  the  greatest 
power  of  acquisition  has  the  least  power  to  impart  what  he  has  acquired. 
Such  naturally  think  what  was  so  easy  to  themselves,  cannot  be  diii- 
eolt  to  another.  To  acquire  knowledge,  is  a  mental  process  quite  dis- 
tinct and  quite  dissimilar  to  the  process  by  which  we  impart  it  to  others. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  develop  what  we  maj 
«call  the  teaching-faculty — ^a  faculty  as  distinct  and  independent  as  anj 
other.  It  is  to  make  teachers.  To  make  a  good  teacher  three  thrngs 
«t  least  are  essential.  First,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  Second,  to  acquire  the  power  to  arrange  and  classify  this  knowl- 
edge at  will,  and  almost  without  volition.  Third,  to  become  versed  in 
the  science  of  the  human  nature  of  children. 

The  first  may  be,  and  properly  should  be,  acquired  before  going  to  the 
normal  School.    The  second  is  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Normal 
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School,  and  the  third  also,  if  the  school  be  so  orgmized  ats  to  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  practice-teaching,  which  seems  to  mo  tj  be  a  yerj  essen- 
tial  element  to  the  full  measure  of  its  success.  But  we  are  compelled  to 
take  things  as  we  find  them  and  pupils  as  they  come  to  us  ;  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  most  of  the  applicants  for  matriculation  at  the  Nor. 
mal  Schools,  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  most  elementary  branches.  This 
was  anticipated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  who  prescribed  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  in  these  schools. 

It  is  sometimes  made  an  objection  to  these  schools,  that  teachers  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  such  schools  often  succeed  better  than 
those  who  have.  Some  persons  have,  no  doabt,  a  natural  aptitude  for 
teaching,  and  meet  with  a  very  considerable  measure  of  success  from  the 
outset.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  which,  if  we  rely  upon,  most 
of  our  schools  will  want  teachers. 

We  cannot  say  of  the  teacher  what  the  old  proverb  says  of  the  poet^ 
nascilur  nonJU.     Wo  shall  be  compelled  to  say  nasdtur  unfit. 

It  reems  very  strange  that  while  itot  only  in  all  the  other  learned  pro- 
fessions, but  as  well  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  manual  labor,  we 
insist  upon  some  special  preparation  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  it 
has  been  thought  that  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  all,  the 
training  of  an  immortal  mind,  might  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  unprac- 
ticed  hand.    As  we  might  expect,  we  find  that  bad  methods  of  teaching 
prevail  to  a  very  great  extent.    We  find  that  these  immature  and  inex- 
perienced teachers,  many  scarcely  less  children  themselves  than  their 
pupils,  using  text-books,  which  leave  no  work  for  the  teacher  to  do,  as 
crutches,  hobble  along,  *'  dragging  every  mind  through  the  same  dull 
routine  of  creeping  recitation," — howevergreatthediveraity  of  gifts— as 
though  all  plants  would  grow  and  thrive  in  the  same  soil  and  with  the 
same  culture.    This  kind  of  teaching  is  induced  by  the  defective  disci- 
pline of  the  teacher.     He  needs  the  buoys  of  tbe  book  attached  to  him 
as  he  ventures  into  the  deep  waters  of  his  subject.     He  has  never  made 
it  a  matter  of  mental  mastication,  digestion  and  assimilation.   He  cannot 
teach  it  as  his  own,  therefore  he  clings  to  the  book  and  allows  his  pupils 
to  do  the  same,  as  indeed  he  must.     Were  he  master  of  it,  it  would  ex- 
ist in  his  mind,  not  as  it  exists  in  the  book,  but  as  he  has  thought  it 
oyer  for  himself,  and  his  original  thought  and  question  will  stir  up 
thought  in  his  pupils.    He  will  break  up  the  method  of  the  book.     He 
will  turn  the  subject  over  and  over  ;  he  will  show  this  side  and  that  side 
of  it.    He  will  not  leave  it  till  he  has  presented  it  in  such  variety  of 
form,  that  no  pupil  shall  fail  of  thorough  comprehension  of  it,  eve  i  in 
its  details. 

But  to  be  apt  to  teach  is  to  have  the  aptitude  to  acquire  power  to  teach 
bj  practicd.  Like  all  other  talents,  the  talent  for  teach  in;;  needs  to  b9 
cultivated.      And  oftentimes,  nay,  generally,  success  in  teaching  depends 
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upon  faUhfal,  diligent  and  intclli^nt  effort,  more  than  upon  anjnatanl 
gift.  Most  persons  of  aTerage  ability,  may  by  diligence  and  faitbfalncaB 
become  good  teachers.  Teachers  sometimes  apologize  for  their  want  of 
Buocess,  saying  that  they  have  no  natural  gift  to  teach.  The  more  need 
by  special  effort  to  study  and  acquire  the  art.  If  a  tithe  of  the  efforts 
spent  in  trying  to  teach  were  spent  in  efforts  to  learn  how  to  teach,  much 
greater  success  would  be  attained.  It  is  much  more  laborious  and  ex- 
haustive to  labor  six  hours  each  day  to  little  or  no  purpose,  than  to  labor 
successfully  the  same  time.  Success  carries  its  own  reward.  Often- 
times a  little  judicious  advice  and  training  at  the  outset,  woald  sare 
many  a  teacher  from  utter,  hopeless  and  perpetual  incompetency.  And 
no  teacher,  however  gifted  by  nature,  however  thorough  his  mental  disci- 
pline, however  complete  and  comprehensive  his  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  however  pure  and  exalted  his  moral  qualities,  however 
elevated  his  standard  of  courtesy  and  refinement,  has  any  redundancy  of 
gifts  or  qualifications  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  school-room.  Hardlj 
a  day  will  paps  in  which  all  his  gifts  and  accomplishments  will  not  be 
called  into  requisition.  No  position,  save  thai  of  the  parent,  has  so  much 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  character,  so  much  influence  upon  the  in- 
terests and  destiny  of  the  child,  as  that  of  the  common  school  teacher. 
No  function  is  higher  or  more  responsible  than  that  of  giving  shape  and 
character  to  those  who  after  us  shall  fill  our  places,  and  shape  the  dee- 
tinies  of  the  nation. 

Is  it  not  wise  then  for  the  State  to  take  this  matter  into  its  own  hands, 
and  insist  upon  it  that  the  money  of  its  citizens  shall  not  be  squandered 
in  supporting  incompetent  teachers,  whose  training  dwarfs  and  cramps  the 
intellects  of  those  whom  they  try  to  teach  ; — whose  influence  is  oflen 
not  simply  of  none  effect,  but  as  often  positively  evil,  and  that  contin- 
ually ? 

What  intelligent  man  does  not  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  $500,000, 
annually  expended  in  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  is  squandered 
by  the  incompetency  of  teachers?  Who  will  not  admit  that  if  all  oar 
teachers  were  as  competent  as  the  best  of  them,  thL<)  expenditure  would 
not  be  of  double  advantage  to  the  State? 

What  then  is  the  true  economy?  Certainly  to  nourish  and  foster 
these  institutions  which  fit  teachers  for  their  calling.  We  should  spare 
DO  expense  in  our  efforts  to  make  these  schools  immediaiely  efficient  and 
profiiabh  to  the  State.  The  State  must  do  something  more  for  these  in- 
stitutions. Some  further  inducement  must  be  offered  which  will  bring 
those  who  are  to  teach  within  their  influence.  The  experience  of  the 
past  year  shows  that  simply  granting  the  tuition  to  indigent  students 
will  do  little  toward  filling  up  these  schools.  They  should  be  filled  to 
their  utm4)8t  capacity.  Their  efficiency  is  no  longer  uncertain.  Everr 
Inducement  should  be  offered  to  influence  those  who  intend  to  teach,  to 
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put  themselyes  under  the  tuition  of  the  faithful  and  experienced  teachers 
whom  jou  have  placed  over  them. 

School  officials  can  aid  much  in  this  matter  by  giving  preference  to  the 
Normal  School  graduates.  Reference  to  the  Reports  of  Normal  Schools 
will  show  that  only  $40  of  the  fund  provided  by  the  State  has  been  ap- 
propriated at  Randolph,  and  $240.50  at  Johnson. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  this  subject,  because  I  regard 
these  schools  as  the  instruments  through  which  the  State  can  expect  to 
find  the  most  immediate  and  efficient  remedy  for  evils  so  disastrous  in 
their  results. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

*<  Knowledge/'  says  Webster,  "  does  not  comprise  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  larger  term  '*  education.^*  The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined,  the 
pasdions  are  to  be  restrained,  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired, 
a  profound  religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  incul- 
ci|ted,  under  all  circumstances.'* 

Is  this  the  kind  of  education  which  the  statute  of  Vermont  contem- 
plates, or  will  that  narrower,  imperfect  and  one-sided  development  of  the 
mental  faculty  alone,  satisfy  its  requirements  ? 

I  fear  that  in  these  later  days  of  liberalism  I  will  not  say,  but  license 
Tftther,  the  true  ends  of  education  and  the  true  methods  of  securing  those 
ends  are  too  often  lost  sight  of.  There  has  been,  of  late,  a  great  outcry 
against  the  introduction  of  any  religious  influence  into  our  public  schools, 
and  a  great  clamor  for  the  expulsion  of  God's  Word. 

I  suppose  it  to  be  a  recognized  fact,  that  the  State  took  into  its  own 
hands  the  management  of  thp  educational  interests  of  its  children,  be- 
cause it  felt  that  its  own  permanence  and  security  depended  upon  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  citizens.  The  whole  end  of  education,  so 
far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  is  to  make  good  citizens.  Will  this  end  be 
best  secured  by  giving  some  prominence  in  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, to  the  development  and  culture  of  the  moral  element  of  human  na- 
ture, or  by  entirely  ignoring  and  studiously  avoiding  every  exercise  which 
shall  aid  in  a  proper  moral  culture?  No  Republican  goyemment  can 
long  stand,  if  a  strong  and  vigorous >moral  sentiment  be  not  inculcated  into 
the  minds  of  its  people,  and  the  public  conscience  be  not  educated  and 
enlightened.  To  leave  the  moral  faculty  uninstructed  is  to  leave  out  of 
education  its  most  essential  element. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  men  devoid  of  moral  principle 
can  only  be  governed  by  force.  And  if  we  suffer  this  moral  element  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  falsely  so- 
called  spirit  of  liberality,  which  after  all  is  but  a  specious  phase  of  big- 
otry, the  time  is  not  so  far  distant  but  that  some  now  living  may  see  it, 
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when  our  gorernmeDt  shall  be  aa  changeable  and  tninsitory  as  that  of 
Mexico  or  the  sister  republics  of  Central  America,  which,  like  the  waies 
of  the  sea,  have  too  lUth  of  permanency  to  allow  themselTes  to  be  photo- 
graphed ;  or,  to  prevent  such  catastrophe,  we  shall  see  the  coontry  dotted 
with  barracks,  as  it  now  is  with  school  houses,  and  a  squad  of  soldiers 
quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  of  eyery  school  district. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  national  security  rests  upon  our  common 
schools.  But  if  the  common  school  be  stripped  of  that  element  made  so 
prominent  by  the  Puritans  who  established  it — amoral  and  religious  in- 
struction— it  cannot  save  us.  And  the  very  indifference  with  which  we 
look  upon  its  withdrawal  from  the  public  school  is  an  alarming  commen- 
tary  upon  our  own  degeneracy. 

The  nations  of  the  old  world  are  wiser  than  we  in  this  respect.  They 
hare  borrowed  this  institution  from  ue,  but  seyeral  of  them  have  sol- 
passed  us  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  system.  Thej  repel  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  moral  instruction  is  not  proper  for  the  school, 
and  spurn  with  contempt  the  objection  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  the  public  school  without  encouraging  a  sectarian  bias. 

Girard  College  furnishes  a  startling  exemplification  of  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  build  without  the  broad  and  sure  foundation  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible,  in  its  frequent  cases  of  absconding,  expulsion,  and 
the  necessary  and  repeated  infliction  of  corporal  punishment.  A  college 
is  but  a  miniature  world—a  sort  of  embryo  nation. 

I  know  that  the  question  how  far  the  religious  teaching  of  the  BiUe 
can  be  carried,  consistently  with  the  general  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, presents  some  difficulties.  And  I  make  no  advocacy  for  denomi- 
national instruction.  I  would  exclude  that  entirely.  But  the  idea  of 
educating  a  moral  being,  while  wholly  ignoring  and  excluding  moral  in- 
fluences, is  preposterous. 

As  a  work  of  literature,  the  Bible  has  no  equal.  Webster,  Oarlyk, 
Coleridge,  Chalmers,  each  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  inspired  book  of 
Job  IB  the  sublimest  poem  in  the  possession  of  mankind.  The  historical 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modem  literatore. 

No  imagination  has  oyer  conceived  stories  whioh  equal  in  beauty  and 
pathos,  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  alvrays  fresh  and 
new.  They  fascinate  the  young.  They  interest  the  old.  It  is  the  only 
book  ever  written  in  which  the  characters  are  not  OTerdrawn  and 
distorted.  The  human  race  could  better  spare  all  other  books  than  he 
depriTcd  of  the  Bible. 

Daniel  Webster  said  :  '<  I  haye  read  through  the  entire  Bible  many 
times.  I  now  make  a  practice  to  go  through  it  once  a  year.  It  is  the 
book  of  all  others  for  lawyers,  as  well  as  diyines,  and  I  pity  the  mm 
who  cannot  find  in  it  a  rich  supply  of  thought  and  of  rules  for  his  con- 
duct.   It  fits  a  man  for  life.    It  prepares  him  for  death." 
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Its  merits,  as  the  best  book  as  a  model  in  all  classes  of  literature, 
alone,  claims  for  it  a  prominent  place  among  the  list  of  text-books  to  be 
used  in  every  school. 

But  as  a  text-book  in  morals,  the  Bible  is  incomparable.  It  is  uni- 
Tersally  conceded  to  be  the  book  best  adapted  to  interest  and  unfold  the 
moral  faculties,  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child.  No  work 
of  man  can  eyer  rival  it.  This  is  alike  conceded  by  all  intelligent  men 
of  all  Christian  denominations.  Yet  for  some  reason  the  former  status  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  Vermont  has  been  disturbed.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  has&llen  into  very  general  disuse  in  our  schools,  and  even 
in  those  schools  where  there  are  none  but  Protestant  children.  This 
condition  of  things  has  no  doubt  partly  grown  out  of  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  tendency  and  result  of  the  agitation  of  this  question  in  the 
State,  several  years  since,  and  I  have  met  those  who  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  approve  of  its  use. 

Now  the  only  question  ever  made  in  this  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
whether  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Bible  by  children  of  Catholic  parents, 
was  justifiable — or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  whether  the  Bible  should  bo 
used  in  schools  where  there  were  children  of  Catholic  parents,  who 
objected  to  its  use. 

I  think  the  utmost  liberality,  consistent  with  the  general  welfare, 
should  be  exercised  in  all  questions  of  this  character.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  far  too  much  is  at  stake,  to  justify  us  in  excluding  this  book 
from  the  schools,  from  a  mere  scruple. 

I  touch  upon  the  subject  with  reluctance,  and  only  because  my  duty 
as  the  Secretary  of  your  Honorable  Board,  expressly  pointed  out  by  the 
statute,  requires  me  to  indicate  defects  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
State,  and  to  suggest  remedies ;  and  because  I  am  convinced  that  New 
England  virtue.  New  England  intelligence  and  New  England  thrift,  are 
dae  more  than  to  all  other  causes  to  the  influence  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
because  I  believe  that  the  ultimate  prosperity  and  safety  of  all  govern- 
ments of  the  people,  must  rest  upon  this  broad  foundatioh ;  and  because 
I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rights  of  every  individual  citi- 
zen, when  we  consider  <*  individual  rights  in  their  relations  to  the 
rights  of  the  State,"  and  because  I  believe,  what  I  think  must  be  admitted 
bj  every  candid  observer,  that  in  the  matter  of  good  morals  and  good 
manners  too,  which  are  after  all  but  the  fruitage  of  good  morals, 
the  children  of  the  present  generation  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
those  that  havo  preceded  them;  that  there  is  great  lack  of  proper 
Inspect  and  a  growing  irreverence  for  religion  and  all  things  thereto  per- 
taining. I  attribute  this  degeneracy  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
good  morals  and  good  manners  have  ceased  to  be  taught  in  our  schools 
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— that  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  school  has  come  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  bare  quickeaing  and  developing  of  the  intellectual  facolties. 

I  look  upon  this  question  aa  one  in  which  Vermont  and  the  entire  na- 
tion has  the  deepest  interest. 

It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  we  must  build  if  we  would  build  for 
all  time.  The  chief  comer  stones  of  this  fabric  which  we  call  goTem- 
ment  must  be  religion  and  morality.  How  otherwise  can  this  end  be  se- 
cured, saye  through  the  medium  of  the  public  schools  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  Sabbath  School  is  the  place  for  this  kind  of  instmc- 
tion.  What  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  land  can  be  gathered  into 
the  Sabbath  School?  Those  who  most  need  this  kind  of  culture  can  be 
reached  through  no  other  medium  than  the  daily  public  school.  Usefol 
as  is  the  Sabbath  School,  In  its  meagre  hour,  one  day  in  seven,  it  can  do 
little  toward  disseminating  sufficient  morality  and  Christian  principle  to 
save  the  nation  from  degeneracy  and  corruption.  And  I  repeat,  that  I 
believe  through  no  other  medium  than  the  public  school  can  sufficient 
morality  be  introduced  into  the  body  politic,  to  prove  a  safeguard  against 
vice  and  immorality,  anarchy  and  misrule. 

All  past  history  establishes  the  fact  that  no  people,  however  cultivated, 
however  blessed  with  intelligence,  that  have  lacked  that  moral  element 
which  can  best  be  inculcated  through  a  judicious  and  proper  inculcation 
of  moral  principles  in  the  daily  life  of  the  public  school,  have  been  able 
long  to  sustain  a  system  of  self-government. 

With  what  propriety,  I  ask,  can  the  inculcation  of  the  broad  princi* 
pies  of  the  Christian  religion  be  said  to  be  a  sectarian  or  denominational 
work? 

The  Prussians  have  a  maxim  that  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in 
a  nation's  life,  you  must  put  into  the  public  schools. 

The  manner  in  which  life  is  begun,  usually  determines  its  futore 
course.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  that  *'  the 
greatest  reverence  is  due  to  children."  They  are  dose  and  accurate 
observers  in  their  early  days,  before  they  come  to  have  ideas  and  thoughts 
of  their  own,  to  divide  their  attention.  Better  then,  than  ever  after, 
can  the  principles  of  the  Bible  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  book  must  be  excluded  from  the  public  school, 
and  ninety-nine  one-hnndredths  of  the  children  of  Vermont  deprived  of 
its  use,  because  the  remaining  one-hundredth  believe  than  a  few  words 
did  not  receive  the  proper  rendering,  in  its  translation  from  the  original? 
The  question  is  certainly  worthy  of  some  consideration. 

It  is  urged  that  King  James'  edition  of  the  Bible  is  sectarian  in  its 
teaching— that  it  is  a  **  Protestant  Bible."  This  very  version  is  the 
translation  of  Catholics.  Tyndale,  Wickliffe,  Coverdaleand  Mathew 
were  all  Roman  Catholics.  A  Roman  Catholic  king  permitted  it  to  be 
printed  and  circulated.     A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  drafted  the  license  to 
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read  it,  antil  a  better  tranBlation  could  be  provided,  which  he  hoped 
would  not  be  till  doomsday.  Of  it,  saye  Bishop  Leddes,  himself  a  Cath- 
olic, and  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  '*  It  is  of  all  yersions  the  most 
excellent  for  accuracy,  fidelity  and  the  strictest  letter  of  the  text . ' '  Says 
Selden,   **  It  is  the  best  yersion  in  the  world." 

The  fact  that  Roman  Catholics  are  unwilling  their  own  yersion — the 
Douay  Bible — the  only  sectarian  Bible — should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  shows  oonclusiyely  that  this  is  no  question  of  yersion  ;  but  that 
the  book  itself  is  obnoxious.  Papacy  has  always  claimed  that  it  was 
*'  not  a  book  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people."  The  Bishop  of  Bologna, 
in  an  adyisory  letter  to  Paul  III.,  whose  Papal  reign  was  during  the 
period  of  the  most  energetic  progress  of  the  Reformation,  alluding  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  says  :  **  She  is  persuaded  that  this  is  the  book  which 
aboye  all  others,  raises  such  storms  and  tempests.  And  that  truly,  if 
any  one  read  it  and  obserye  her  (the  Church  of  Rome)  own  customs  and 
practices,  he  will  see  that  there  is  no  agreement  between  them,  and  that 
the  doctrine  which  she  preaches,  is  altogether  different,  and  sometimes 
oontrary  to  that  contained  in  the  Bible."  Because,  forsooth,  a  certain 
word,  which  is  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  which  Papists  would  render 
«  do  penance,"  is  translated  <*  repent " — and  this  is  the  material  differ- 
ence in  the  yersions,— the  children  of  the  State,  of  whom  there  are 
many,  to  whom  if  the  Bible  is  closed  in  school,  it  is  open  to  them  no* 
where,  must  be  deprived  the  priyilege  of  its  use.  No  greater  wrong  can 
be  done  to  the  Catholic  himself  than  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools. 
No  book  can  supply  its  place.  Says  a  Roman  Catholic,  *<  Who  will  not 
aay  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  maryelous  English  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  is  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country !  It  liyes 
on  the  ear  like  the  music  that  can  neyer  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of 
ehurch  bells,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  forego.  Its 
felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things,  rather  than  words.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  seriousness.  The 
memory  of  the  dead  passes  with  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood 
are  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of 
a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  representative  of  his  best 
moments,  and  all  that  there  has  been  about  him  of  soft  and  gentle,  and 
pure,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his  Euglish 
Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  con- 
troversy never  soiled.  In  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is 
not  a  Protestant  w'.th  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him,  whose  spir- 
itnal  biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible." 

It  is  urged  by  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  this  Bible  in  school,  that 
it6  use  conflicts  with  certain  individual  rights,  guaranteed  by  the  State 
oonstitution.     This  objection  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

That  system  of  education  which  regards  only  the  cultivation  of  the 
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mind  will  fall  far  short  of  educating  the  child.     In  an  English  court,  it 
was  decided  in  1842,  that  the  courts  of  England  *'  will  not  sanction  any 
system  of  education  in  which  religion  is  not  included.'*    In  course  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  remarked  that  *'  a  scheme  of  education  without  re- 
ligion would  be  worse  than  mockery.*' 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  contains  a  clause  simiLar 
to  that  found  in  all  our  state  constitutions,  recognizing  the  rights  of 
conscience,  in  another  clause,  provides  as  follows :  *<  Religion,  morality 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  a  good  goTcmment,  and  the  happineaa 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  foreyer  be  en- 
couraged." The  framers  of  that  constitution  did  not  recognize  a  system 
of  education  in  which  religious  as  well  as  moral  instruction  was  not  in. 
eluded.  If  the  state  constitutions  exclude  all  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction in  the  public  school,  they  are  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  inyalid.  They  are  oonstitn- 
tions  which  are  themselves  unconstitutional. 

But  the  framers  of  these  state  constitutions  had  no  design  to  exclade 
moral  and  religious  instruction  from  the  public  school.  Says  Chief 
Justice  Shaw :  <'  The  public  school  system  was  intended  to  provide  a 
'  system  of  moral  training.'  "  Says  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  consti- 
tutional interpretation,  *'  Security  and  morality  are  the  supreme  law 
of  every  land,  whether  they  be  expressly  acknowledged  or  not."  All 
morality  is  based  upon  religion,  and  the  only  religion  recognized  in  this 
country  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  held  that  **  A  rule  requiring  every 
scholar  to  read  a  particular  version  of  the  Bible  (though  it  may  be 
against  the  conscience  of  some  to  do  so,)  violates  neither  the  letter  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  state  constitution."  Still  that  constitution  contains 
the  following  clause :  '*  No  one  shall  be  hurt,  molested  or  restrained  in 
his  person,  liberty  or  estate,  for  his  religious  propensities  or  sentiments.'* 
In  1855  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  enforcing  the 
daily  use  of  the  Bible  in  all  public  schools,  which  has  never  yet  been 
declared  unconstitutional.  Yet  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  con- 
tains a  provision  similar  to  that  already  quoted  from  that  of  3Xaine  ; 
also  this  clause,  ''  No  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to 
another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law." 

Any  other  conclusion  than  this  makes  the  majority  bow  to  the  con- 
science of  the  minority,  however  insignificant  it  may  be,  and  the  state 
is  rendered  subordinate  to  individual  conscience.  Each  and  every  scholar 
may  set  up  his  own  unenlightened  conscience  as  a  "  higher  law."  It 
is  simply  a  claim  of  exemption  from  the  general  law,  because  it  conflicts 
with  the  particular  conscience.  The  mature  judgment  of  the  power  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  selection  of  books  is  made  to  yield  to  the  caprice 
of  a  child.    It  is  wresting  the  power  from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
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the  state  has  confided  it,  and  conferring  it  upon  the  authorities  of  a 
minority  church.  It  yields  the  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  a 
grasping  I  spiritual  soyereign,  not  selected  by  the  people  nor  recognized 
by  the  constitution. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  rights  of  the  indirldual  in  their  relations  to 
the  rights  of  the  state. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  if  the  state  in  exercising  a  nee-* 
essary  power  for  the  good  of  the  public,  make  a  requirement,  without 
the  direct  effect  of  persecuting,  punishing,  restraining  or  hurting  any 
one  for  his  religious  opinions,  though  his  religious  belief  indirectly  is  the 
occasion  of  his  being  abridged  in  his  civil  rights  of  conscience,  it  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  as  they  are  recognized  in  our 
constitution. 

Now  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  a  direct  compelling  of  attendance 
upon  religious  worship.  Religious  worship  is  but  an  incident  to  the 
Bchool.  Whatever  would  be  suffered  by  expulsion  would  be  indirect  and 
incidental,  which,  although  it  might  have  been  occasioned  by  rel'gijus 
opinions,  was  not  the  direct  effect  of  the  requirements,  nor  any  part  of 
its  object. 

Our  constitution  provides  thAt  no  man  shall  *'  be  deprived  or  abridged 
of  any  civil  right  as  a  citizen  on  account  of  any  religious  sentiment  or 
peculiar  mode  of  religious  worship." 

*•  These  provisions,"  says  Justice  Wilde,  referring  to  those  protecting 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  our  constitutions,  **  were  intended  to  prevent 
persecutions  by  punishing  any  one  for  his  religious  opinions." 

The  authors  had  in  view  and  designed  to  prevent  such  enactments  as 
were  formerly  found  in  England,  restricting  men  of  peculiar  religious 
belief  from  holding  places  of  honor  and  trust  under  the  government. 
They  did  not  mean  to  restrain  ninety-nine  Protestants  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  opening  the  public  schools  by  reading  a  chapter 
from  God^s  word,  because  such  exercise  would  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  one  Papist.  It  is  a  novel  kind  of  Republicanism  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  individual  are  recognized  as  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the  many. 
I  have  been  taught  that  as  a  compensation  for  the  protection  which 
society  affords  to  the  individual,  he,  on  entering  it.  is  called  upon  to 
give  op  certain  personal  rights,  whenever  they  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  the  community.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  text-books.  Is  it  urged 
that  schools  are  public  and  all  tax-payers  have  a  vested  right  in  them? 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  has  held  thak  this  is  notan  absolute  but  a  common  right, 
and  to  be  enjoyed  as  public  common  rights  must  be  enjoyed,  subject  to 
restrictions  and  conditions  made  for  ^.he  good  of  all.  Says  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine:  ♦»  *  salus  popuii  suprema  lex'  is  a  maxim  of  universal 
application,  and  when  liberty  of  conscience  would  interfere  with  the  para- 
mount rights  of  the  public  it  ought  to  bo  restrainel.     Even  Mr.  Jeffer- 
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6on,  than  whom  a  more  resolute  champion  of  liberty  never  lived,  claimed 
no  indulgence  for  anything  that  is  detrimental  to  society,   though   it 
springs  from  a  religious  belief,  or  no  belief  at  all.    His  position  is  that 
ciyil  government  is  instituted  only  for  temporal  objects,  and  that  spiiit- 
ual  matters  are  legitimate  subjects  of  civil  cognizance  no  farther  tham 
they  may  stand  in  the  way  of  these  objects.     As  far  as  the  interests  of 
society  are  involved,  its  right  to  interfere  on  the  principle  of  self-prai- 
ervation  is  not  disputed."   Says  the  same  Court,  in  a  decision  involv- 
ing the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  if  its 
use  conflicts  with  the  constitution,  much  more  so  do  those  lavrs  requir- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Our  constitutions  provide  securities,  confer  and  limit  powers  and 
recognize  rights.  These  rights  in  practical  operation  sometimes  conflict, 
each  with  the  other.  In  such  cases,  says  a  learned  jurist,  ''some 
adjustments  and  compromises  must  be  made.  Several  such  have  been 
established  by  judicial  decisions,  the  neoessity  of  which  will  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  all  reasonable  men. "  As  an  instance :  the  Atheist,  or  he  who 
disbelieves  in  a  future  existence  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  abridged 
in  his  civil  rights,  in  that  he  is  denied  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  which 
Ib  granted  to  all  others  except  felons, — that  of  testifying  in  a  oonrt  of 
justice.  The  first  day  of  the  week  is  set  apart  by  law  for  rest  and  iror- 
ship.  But  the  Jew,  believing  the  seventh  to  be  the  true  Sabbath,  ia com- 
pelled by  hiB  conscience  to  obseive  that,  while  the  state  exacts  the 
observance  of  the  first ;  whereby  he  loses  one  day  in  seven,  which  is 
granted  to  his  more  fortunate  neighbor.  Quakers  are  iueligible  to  jadi- 
cial  office  because  their  consciences  will  not  allow  them  to  administer 
oaths.  They  are  also  required  to  bear  arms,  and  on  their  refusal  ao  to 
do  are  subject  to  penalties.  **  Has  a  Brahmin  or  any  other  religionist  a 
constitutional  right  to  a  separate  hospital,  or  jail,  or  alms-house,  because 
he  scruples  at  eating  what  has  once  been  endowed  with  animal  life?'* 
These  laws  and  others  of  a  like  nature  have  been  held  not  to  conflict 
with  those  provisions  in  our  constitutions,  which  recognize  and  protect 
the  rights  of  conscience.  The  right  of  society  and  the  right  of  the 
individual  come  in  conflict,  and  the  former  is  deemed  paramount. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  adjust  the  question  of  individual  rights  if  we  but 
remember  that  no  man  can  exercise  what  he  may  be  pleased  to  term  a 
right  of  conscience,  whenever  such  exercise  shall  endanger  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  I  do  not  unadvisedly  put  this  interpretation  opoo 
what  is  termed  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  courts  have  held  it  to  be 
correct.  And  who  will  deny  that  the  prosperity  of  the  state  depends 
upon  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools  ?  This  position  is  sustained  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  £verett,  Dr.  Soars,  and  a  host  of 
other  worthies. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  a  clause  already  quoted,  pro- 
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vides  as  follows :  **  Religion,  morality  and  knovr lodge  being  necessary  to 
a  good  goyernment,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  edacation  shall  forever  be  encouraged.*'  What  religion  is  meant? 
Christianity ;  for  Christianity  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Says  Blackstone, 
«*  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  England,"  and  in  a  note  to  an 
American  edition  of  his  commentaries,  we  find  that  **  we  have  reoeiyed 
the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  the  common  law."  The  courts  of 
New  York  haye  held  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law. 
Says  Mr.  Webster  in  his  argument  in  the  Girard  will  case,  **  Christian- 
ity is  the  law  of  the  land."  The  constitution  then  requires  that  the 
Christian  religion  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools.  But  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  based  upon  the  Bible.  IIow  then  shall  it  be  taught  in  our 
schools  if  the  Bible  be  excluded? 

Says  Mr.  Webster,  *<  Statutes  against  blasphemy  and  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  and  others  of  the  same  effect,  proceed  on  this  great  broad  prin- 
ciple, that  the  preservation  of  Christianity  is  one  of  the  great  and  lead- 
ing ends  of  goyernment."  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  govern- 
mont  has  only  to  do  with  secular  afibirs.  But  such  doctrine  is  subversive 
of  republicanism,  which  is  defined  **  a  system  of  government  designed  to 
secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  '*  A  republican  gov- 
ernment must  have  some  religion,  for  its  end  is  the  conservation  of  free- 
dom to  the  people,  which  cannot  be  secured  without  the  aid  of  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity.  It  must  use  religion  and  appeals  to  conscience 
and  future  retribution,  or  it  cannot  attain  its  end  in  the  conservation  of 
freedom  to  the  people.  It  is  not  to  do  it  for  religion's  sake  simply,  but 
it  may  and  must  employ  religion  for  freedom's  sake."  '*  All  regard  for 
honest  difference  of  conscience  should  be  exhibited  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
yet  with  a  single  eye  to  public  liberty."  I  quote  from  the  highest  au- 
thority in  political  ethics  which  our  country  affords.  '<  Individual 
choice  in  religion  may  be  as  subversive  of  public  freedom  as  individual 
choice  in  anything  else.  The  very  end  of  civil  government  is  to  restrain 
individual  choice.  If  then  any  man's  religion  leads  him  to  outrage  pub- 
lic sentiment,  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  because  he  pleads  conscience  and 
religion  for  it.  The  state  must  take  its  stand  upon  its  religion,  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  and  then  carry  out  its  government  in  subordinating 
individual  choices,  religious  or  otherwise." 

*'  If,  at  any  time  or  any  place,  individual  choice  militates  against 
public  freedom  in  its  progress  to  the  highest  civilization,  it  is  a  reason 
for  state  interference.  In  a  Protestant  nation,  the  Protestant  Bible 
should  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  thus  carry  out  the  public  choice 
according  to  the  public  conscience,  in  its  system  of  popular  education 
for  freedom's  sake,  and  in  this,  its  authority  is  as  legitimate  as  in  any 
civil  legislation.  A  thorough  system  of  education  must  be  secured,  or 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  will  necessarily  circumscribe  their  freedom . 
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The  state  must  see  that  this  is  effected,  and  if  religiooB  inflaence  i& 
necessary  in  such  popalar  education,  the  state  has  the  righteous  author- 
itj  so  far  to  use  it.^'  * 

With  us  in  Vermont  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  taking  so 
advanced  a  position  as  was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine.  I 
believe  the  State  has  the  right,  if  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands  it, 
to  insist  that  every  child  shall  read  the  Bible  in  school  and  be  instructed 
from  it.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  exercise  this  constitutional  right  to  its 
fullest  extent.  It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  that  she  should  take  this 
middle  ground  that  she  will  allow  those  who  have  no  scruples  against 
the  use  of  the  Protestant  edition  to  use  it,  permitting  those  who  have,, 
to  refrain  altogether  from  joining  in  the  exercise,  or  to  join  in  it,  using 
their  own  approved  edition. 

At  all  events,  let  the  children  of  the  State  use  the  Bible  in  some  form. 
I  should  much  prefer  that  the  Catholic  version  should  be  used,  than  that 
all  editions  should  be  excluded.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools,  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  friends  of  education  in  Vermont .  And  even  if  direct  religious  instruc- 
tion from  the  Bible  should  be  excluded  from  the  daily  school,  teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  exert  a  direct  religious  influence.  Children 
need  positive  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  which  are 
to  govern  and  control  their  conduct  in  afler  life.  Every  day  will  bring 
its  incident  involving  some  principle  of  morals  or  ethics  which  to  the 
thoughtful  and  judicious  teacher  will  be  so  many  opportunities  for 
impressing  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  religion  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  pupils.  It  is  a  matter  of  highest  moment  to  the  State, 
that  this  branch  of  education  be  not  neglected  in  the  daily  public  school. 
I  attribute  the  lack  of  moral  sense  so  alarmingly  manifest  in  the  business 
transactions  of  to-day,  to  the  lack  of  proper  inculcation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples in  the  daily  school-life. 

To  the  individual,  also,  the  State  owes  this  duty,  not  less  than  to 
itself  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Individual  success  depends  upon  it. 
No  man  or  woman  can  command  sincere  respect,  without  a  high  moral 
character.  It  is  essential  to  permanent  success  in  business.  It  almost 
supplies  the  lack  of  superior  ability. 

Moreover  the  symmetrical  and  complete  development  of  the  human 
faculties  demand  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  God  has  created  us  body,  soul  and  mind,  one  being,  and  it  is 
impossible  successfully  to  develop  one  part  of  a  child *s  nature  alone. 

*The  substance  of  the  above  discu6sion  was  prepared  by  me  and  pablished  in  a 
local  newspaper  some  years  since. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Some  one  has  said  that  hanging  is  the  worst  use  a  man  can  be  pat  to. 
It  is  certainly  trae  that  marriage  and  teaching  are  the  worst  uses  an 
ignorant  woman  can  be  put  to,  and  especially  if  she  be  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  physical  well-being.  SimiUa  simililms  gignuntur-^ 
like  produces  like —  is  an  inexorable  and  immutable  law  in  the  animal 
as  in  the  Tegetable,  and  not  less  in  the  rational  world.  Napoleon  neyer 
spoke  truer  words  than  when  he  said,  <<  The  fate  of  the  child  is  always  the 
work  of  the  mother,"  but  this  was  before  the  day  of  common  schools  in 
France.  Vicious  tendencies  of  mind,  as  well  as  disease  and  infirmity  of 
body,  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  deaye  to  the 
child  like  an  hereditary  odor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  common  school 
teacher  to  correct  these  tendencies,  if  so  be  he  have  the  knowledge  to 
direct,  and  the  skill  successfully  to  minister  to  them. 

The  duty  of  the  teacher  to  his  pupil,  is  not  limited  to  the  cultivation 
and  development  of  his  intellectual  faculties.    It  includes  as  well  the 
cultivation  of  the  other  faculties,  the  growth  and  development  of  th& 
entire  character,  moral,  mental  and  physical.    Now,  it  is  evident  that 
the  best  mental  and  moral  development  will  fail  of  attainment  without 
that  proper  physical  culture,  which  alone  can  secure  vigor  and  health  to 
the  physical  system.    The  elasticity  and  vigor  of  childhood  may  for  a 
while  withstand  the  abuses  which  spring  from  ignorance  of  physical  lavm. 
But  I  suppose  it  is  not  doubted  that  a  great  majority  of  the  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,  spring  from  the  violation  of  hygienic  laws,  either  by  the 
individual  who  suffers  or  by  some  sinning  ancestor.    It  is  stated  upon 
good  authority  that  one-half  of  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever — that  destroying 
angel  of  childhood — and  kindred  diseases,  are  induced  by  imperfect  ven- 
tilation.   Even  before  children  are  old  enough  to  act  for  themselves,  the 
seeds  of  disease  are  oflen  sown  in  their  systems  by  the  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  an  ignorant  though  kindly-intentioned  and  indulgent  mother. 
Many  a  child  has  dragged  out  a  feeble  existence  of  lingering  torture, 
because  its  mother  was  not  taught  in  the  common  school  some  of  the 
simple  and  obvious  laws  of  health,  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
physiology.    One  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  public  school  should  be 
the  training  of  girls  to  meet  the  inevitable  responsibilities  of  womanhood. 
I  would  recommend  that  some  elementary  work  on  physiology,  embracing 
the  laws  of  hygeine,  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  and  that  a 
work  of  more  comprehensive  character  be  added  to  the  first  coarse  of  the 
Normal  School. 

EDUCATIONAL  GATHEKINGS. 
Some  few  towns  in  the  State  have  adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  to« 
gether,  at  a  convenient  point,  the  different  schools,  with  their  teachers 
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and  patrons,  and  holding  what  thej  call  a  school  celebration.  The  exer- 
cises consist  of  a  brief  examination  of  some  of  the  classes  in  each  school. 
Much  interest  is  awakened  bj  these  gatherings.  Thej  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  lessons  which  will 
never  be  forgotten ;  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  parents  the  necessitj 
of '  cooperating  with  the  teachers  in  the  difficult  task  of  fitting  their 
children  for  the  dnties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  I  hope  super- 
intendents will  take  the  responsibility  to  make  this  moyement  more 
general.    I  am  confident  that  great  good  would  come  of  it. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

I  find  the  following  essay,  prepared  by  a  county  superintendent  of  the 
etate  of  Michigan,  and  read  at  a  conTention  of  county  superintendenti, 
incorporated  into  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  InBtraction 
for  that  state  for  the  last  year.    I  quote  it  only  in  part : 

"  From  the  first  of  May  to  the  fourth  of  July,  I  visited  about  aizty 
sehools.  During  this  period  they  were  generally  well  attended,  and 
there  was  activity  and  life  in  the  school-room.  On  the  daily  regiafcar 
there  was  here  and  there  only  a  note  of  absence,  showing  condnaively 
that  interest  in  the  school  was  as  yet  unabated.  Then,  bright,  smiling 
&ce0  greeted  yon ;  vigor  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  activity  on  the  side 
of  pupils  wae  visible ;  all  seemed  to  be  awake  and  in  earnest.  Scarcely 
a  complaint  was  heard  from  any  quarter  in  regard  to  the  management  Of 
the  school. 

«*Bnt  how  was  it  afterward  7  The  whole  scene  was  wonderfully  changed. 
Of  the  thirty  schools  visited  during  the  hot  season,  not  one-third  were 
then  in  attendance  which  had  been  previously.  Take  for  example  two 
schools  visited  after  July  on  the  same  day ;  up  to  July  one  numbered  22 
the  other  72,  equal  to  94— one  had  3,  the  other  27— equal  to  30.  Sebools 
that  had  numbered  from  25  to  45,  were  found  with  seven ;  none  had 
more  than  twelve.     One  only  retained  anything  like  its  usual  number. 

'<  But  this  is  not  all ;  nor  is  it  even  its  worst  feature.  With  this  de- 
crease in  attendance,  there  was  a  like  decrease  in  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  school-room.  Here  one  is  nodding — ^there  one  lopped  down,  fiat 
asleep— another  has  slipped  under  the  bench  and  is  stretched  out  revel- 
ing in  his  dreams.  The  teacher  is  depressed — ^her  life  and  vigor  are 
abated,  and  of  course  the  interest  she  once  felt  in  her  school  is  in  the 
same  ratio  lessened.  It  is  useless  to  complain ;  for  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Besides,  the  heat  of  summer  produces 
a  depressing  effect.  This  is  plainly  visible  in  the  minister  and  in  his 
congr^ation.  If  ever  there  is  a  lack  of  activity,  and  if  ever  there  is 
drowsiness,  it  is  at  this  season.  The  teacher  must  be  a  salamander,  and 
her  pupils  of  the  like  order,  to  withstand,  unaffected,  its  influence ; 
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especially  when  the  school-room  is  unprotected  by  shades,  or  blinds,  or 
even  curtains,  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  meridian  summer  sun.  Such 
a  room  is  a  yast  deal  more  oppressive  than  the  open  field. 

<*  Equally  injurious  are  those  midsummer  schools  to  the  reputation  of 
the  teacher.  No  matter  how  successful  the  school  may  have  been  up  to 
this  period,  a  decrease  in  numbers  will  be  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  interest.  However  unjust  it  may  be,  this  will  be 
likely  to  be  attributed  to  the  teacher.  It  will  be  forgotten  that  two- 
thirds  of  her  pupils  have  been  withdrawn  from  school  for  home  work  ; 
that  what  remain  to  her  are  a  few  little  ones ;  that  all  the  advanced 
classes  have  been  broken  up,  and  that  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  while 
away  the  time  with  them.  To  the  question,  how  is  your  school  getting 
along?  is  it  prospering?  the  answer  is^<<  The  fore  part  of  the  season  it 
went  on  first-rate  ;  but  latterly  »t  has  run  down,  and  the  teacher  seems 
to  have  lost  her  interest  in  it."  What  else  could  have  been  expected? 
No  reputation  that  a  teacher  may  carry  into  the  school-room  can  be  sus- 
tained unimpaired  through  the  months  of  July  and  August.  And  hence 
no  one  who  regards  reputation  will  ever  consent  to  teach  during  this 
season. 

**  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  schools  during  these  midsummer 
months.  Nothing  can  be  more  unprofitable  in  every  aspect  and  relation 
in  which  they  may  be  viewed,  besides  being,  in  some  respects,  positively 
injurious.  As  already  affirmed,  they  are  a  waste  of  time — ^a  waste  of 
money — a  waste  of  labor,  and  a  waste  of  intellect.  The  employment 
and  expenditure  of  these  at  such  a  time,  brings  back  no  adequate  com* 
pensation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  it  deprives  two-thirds  of 
the  children  of  each  district  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  them— of  two 
months  in  each  year  of  their  school  time,  which  no  money  can  ever  bring 
back  to  them.  When  haying  and  harvesting  commence,  the  services  of 
every  child  that  can  do  anything  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  house,  are 
needed  ;  and  hence  called  into  requisition.  This  is  well,  and  doubtless 
for  the  best.  There  is  a  necessity  for  it.  But  the  school  terms  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  meet  this  necessity,  without  depriving  such  as  are 
thus  obliged  to  leave  school,  of  their  just  rights.  And  this  can  be^done, 
and  ought  to  be  done. 

**  If  a  district  decides  to  have  three  months  summer  school,  commence 
early  in  April.  The  wet  and  mud  of  this  month  are,  in  no  respect,  so 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of  a  school  as  the  hot  suns  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, When  it  is  decided  to  have  four  or  five  months,  let  the  time  be 
divided  into  two  terms,  and  commence  the  first  early  enough  so  as  to  end 
by  the  fourth  of  July,  and  commence  the  second  about  the  last  of  August. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  re-assemble,  and  begin 
again,  and  go  forward  with  renewed  activity  and  zeal.     Observation  and 
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experience  concar  in  demonstrating  the  inutility  of  schools  during  the 
heat  of  the  Bummer  months. 


CHANGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  this  age  of  materialism,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  true  ends  of  edu- 
cation often  fail  of  attainment.  The  object  sought  is,  less  to  expand  the 
intellect  and  increase  the  working  power  of  the  mind,  less  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  indiyidnal  usefulness  and  increase  the  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
less  to  cultivate  the  social  yirtues  and  fit  the  future  citizen  for  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  less  to  stimulate 
those  higher  qualities  of  our  immortal  nature  —the  heart  and  the  con- 
science,— less  to  elevate  the  standard  of  mental  and  moral  power,  and  there- 
by secure  the  development  of  a  broad  and  genuine  manhood,  less  to 
cultivate  those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to*  honor  himself  and  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  his  fellow  men,  and  make  permanent  the  institutions  of  hia 
country,  than  to  teach  the  young  by  the  shortest  and  most  superficial 
course  of  study,  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  transact  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  fago  in 
the  play,  *<  Put  money  in  thy  purse,"  and  all  goodly  things  shall  be 
added  thereto.    This  is  the  motive  that  actuates  the  teacher,  and  is  by  an 
unconscious  tuition  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  pupils. 

We  need  not  look  for  the  best  results  of  education  until  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  made  one  of  permanence ;  which  will  never  be,  until  the 
calling  is  made  one  of  greater  dignity  and  importance.  Many  of  those 
who  remain  permanently  in  the  profession  are  those  who  have  /so  Bale 
ability  to  insure  success,  and  too  little  enterprise  to  risk  a  failure,  in 
those  professions  where  success  insures  a  more  remunerative  reward,  and 
where  there  is  a  higher  order  of  talent  to  compete  with.  In  all  other 
departments  of  life's  work,  we  pay  our  agents  just  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  material  wrought  upon.  We  value  health,  and  seek  for  the 
best  physicians,  and  do  not  grudge  them  a  generous  fee.  If  our  property 
is  at  stake  we  retain  a  lawyer  of  eminent  ability  and  large  experience. 
If  we  have  money  to  be  invested,  we  intrust  it  to  the  successful  financier. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  training  of  an  immortal  mind,  the  veriest  tyro 
will  do,  if  he  but  work  cheap.  The  result  is,  that  men  of  talent  soon 
desert  a  profession  which  gives  little  or  no  position  in  virtue  of  itself, 
and  seek  those  callings  where  talent  is  rewarded  by  more  material  sne- 
cess.  Thus  will  it  remain  until  ability  is  more  readily  recognixed  and 
more  suitably  rewarded.  And  we  shall  still  have  occasion  to  lament 
that  the  teacher's  profession  does  not  rank  with  the  other  learned  pro. 
fessions.  We  must  remember  that  the  character  of  any  profession  is  a 
reflex  of  the  dignity  and  character  of  its  members  ;  that  character  is  a 
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plant  of  slow  growth  ;  and  that  while  the  teacher^s  calling  for  the  most 
part  receiyes  only  the  fitful  energies  of  youth,  it  cannot  acquire  that  po- 
sition and  stability  which  the  importance  of  the  work  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand. 

Teaching  is  made  too  much  an  incident — a  means  to  an  end.  No  great 
success  can  bo  achieved  by  one  who  does  not  give  the  whole  force  and 
heat  of  his  mind  to  his  work.  There  should  be  no  studying  of  profes- 
sions, no  devotion  to  any  other  business  save  that  of  the  school. 

To  remedy  the  evil  of  a  continual  change,  teachers  must  be  better  sup- 
ported. An  essential  element  of  success  in  any  calling  is  a  love  for  it, — 
a  feeling  that  it  is  to  be  one's  life-work.  Men  will  not  work  long  in 
any  profession  which  does  not  yield  a  competent  support.  In  this  coun- 
try, where  industry  and  faithfulness  find  their  adequate  reward  in  almost 
every  profession  and  department  of  labor,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
teachers  of  ability  and  enterprise  will  labor  in  a  profession  which  often 
pays  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  a  first-class  operative  earns  in  a 
cotton  mill.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  this  evil  is  gradually  though  slow- 
ly correcting  itself.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  will  aid  in  this 
reform.  The  average  length  of  time  that  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  New  York  teach  is  four  years.  In  Vermont  it  is  probably 
not  more  than  one  year. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  women  have  more  aptness  for 
teaching  the  young — ^greater  tact  and  capacity  for  developing  the  affec- 
tions and  refining  the  taste  of  their  pupils — it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
are  less  gifted  with  the  powers  to  inspire  children,  especially  of  a  riper 
age,  with  the  highest  motives  and  the  loftiest  aims  for  practical  life. 
They  have  less  knowledge  of  human  nature,  less  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world.  The  best  part  of  education  is  often  that  part  which  is  given 
by  the  impression  of  the  personal  individuality  of  the  teacher  upon  the 
mind  and  being  of  the  pupil.  It  is  the  result  of  an  unconscious  tuition. 
The  masculine  character  possesses  more  strongly  marked  elements  of 
individuality  than  the  feminine,  and  leaves  a  deeper  and  more  permanent 
impression  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  a  child,  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  can 
do  more  to  inspire  a  love  for  knowledge  ;  more  toward  developing  a  broad 
and  generous  manhood.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  expediency,  economy 
and  the  great  demand  for  male  labor,  has  thrown  our  schools  too  much 
into  the  hands  of  women,  and  often  into  the  hands  of  untutored  and  in- 
experienced girls.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  women  could  be  induced 
to  remain  in  our  schools  as  teachers  after  marriage.  It  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  objection  to  a  teacher  that  she  is  married.  Now  it  is  evi. 
dent   that  the  mother  of  children  will  have  quicker  sympathies  for 
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children  in  general,  will  have  more  knowledge  of  the  human  nature  of 
children,  and  will  have  greater  power  of  adapting  instruction  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each  child.  In  mtiuj  instances  the  married 
woman  would  he  willing  to  surrender  her  position  of  maid  of  all  work,  in 
her  own  household,  if  the  inducement  were  made  sufficient.  If  compe- 
tent married  women  were  employed  in  their  own  districts,  it  would  be 
likelj  to  result  in  the  greater  permanency  of  the  calling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  results  of  education  can  bo  reached  bj 
employing  women  for  a  part  of  the  time,  and  men  for  perhaps  a  greater 
part,  in  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  more  mature  pupils  attend  school. 
The  day  is,  I  trust,  not  far  distant  when  the  custom  of  giving  children 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  women  to  educate,  will  be  discontinued.  And 
I  belicTe  that  the  reason  why  a  majority  of  our  children  leaye  the  schools 
by  the  time  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  because  they  do 
not  choose  to  remain  under  the  instruction  of  women.  If  our  children 
cannot  be  kept  in  school  till  they  have  acquired  that  mental  discipline 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life — if  they  continue  to 
withdraw  themselves  at  so  early  an  age — the  result  is  inevitable  that  the 
average  intelligence  of  the  community  must  gradually  diminish. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

An  unusual  activity  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  matter  of  building 
and  repairing  school  houses  during  the  past  year.  In  that  portion  of 
the  State  reported  from,  there  has  been  expended  for  erecting  school 
houses  $91,382~an  increase  of  $30,340  over  the  year  previous.  The 
amount  expended  for  repairing  school  buildings,  the  last  year,  was 
$28,907— on  increase  of  expenditure  over  the  previous  year  of  $7,701. 
This  certainly  is  a  very  hopeful  condition  of  affairs,  and  ought  to  give 
the  friends  of  education  encouragement  in  their  efforts.  A  good  feature 
of  the  progress  in  this  direction,  is,  that  a  more  comfortable,  more  con- 
venient, and  more  tasteful  class  of  buildings  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
old.  Still  there  are  many  towns  in  the  State  that  have  not  a  respectable 
school  house,  and  many  school  buildings  are  less  neat  and  comfortable 
than  the  bam  of  the  thrifty  well-to-do  Vermont  farmer.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  most  intelligent,  thrifty  and  generous  communities  in 
the  State,  undervalue  the  importance  of  convenient,  comfortable  and 
attractive  school-rooms.  In  certain  departments  of  education  we  derive 
culture  almost  entirely,  unconsciously,  from  contact  with  the  external 
world  and  from  the  impress  of  individual  character.  Very  much  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  sesthetic  culture  which  would  result  from  model 
school  houses  with  neat  and  attractive  surroundings.  I  quote  from  the 
Toronto  Journal  of  Education,  the  following  pertinent  remarks : 
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aesthetics  of  tta  school  house. 

"  The  school-room  could  and  should  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose  |V»^  ^ 
in  training  the  mind  to  a  perception  of  beauty  in  domestic  arrangements  I       ) 
that  the  personal  example  of  the  teacher  should  exercise  in  the  matter  ^IJ^^ 
dress.    The  homes  of  the  majority  of  children  attending  common  ele-i 
mentary  schools  bear  few  traces  of  a  refined  taste  in  their  arrangements. 
Too  often  the  most  violent  contrasts  of  color  constitute  the  highest  ideal 
of  beauty  prevalent  amongst  them  ;  and  a  row  of  alternate  red  and  blue 
prints  hanging  against  a  whitewashed  wall  is  deemed  the  perfection  of 
art.     The  vitiated  tastes  resulting  from  such  home  associations  should 
find  a  correction  in  the  form,  proportions,  coloring,  furniture,  and  gen- 
eral arrangements  of  the  school-room. 

**  The  contrast  of  a  neat  schoolroom  to  the  dingy  home,  strikes  a  child  at 
once,  even  when  he  fancies  he  could  improve  the  general  effect  of  the  form- 
er by  painting  the  walls  blue,  the  doors  and  tables  red,  and  the  floor  a 
bright  yellow.  By  degrees,  however,  the  artistic  arrangements  of  the 
school — supposing  them  to  be  so — ^unconsciously  captivate  his  mind.  His 
taste  for  glaring  colors  insensibly  disappears,  and  his  appreciation  of 
beaoty  receives  a  new  bend  that  must  render  older  associations  anything 
but  agreeable.  Nothing  tends  more  than  this  to  produce  those  impres- 
sions which  give  rise  to  a  desire  for  good  comfortable  homes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  means  of  cultivating  taste  that  rests  more  with  managers  than 
teachers  to  carry  into  effect,  though  the  latter,  if  thoroughly  in  earnest^ 
can  do  much  with  comparatively  scant  materials.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  managers  are,  too  oflen,  either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  training  in- 
fluences with  which  lath*  plaster  and  paint  may  be  invested,  or  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  give  effect  to  their  knowledge.  At  all  events,  the 
hovels  in  which  many  excellent  teachers  arc  compelled  to  exercise  their 
functions,  so  far  from  having  any  claims  to  beauty,  contrast  unfavorably 
with  the  homes  of  many  of  the  children.  Broken  windows,  clammy 
walls,  uneven  floors,  rickety  desks  and  lame  forms,  constitute  a  sum  total 
little  calculated  to  exorcise  an  elevating  influence  on  the  minds  of  old  or 
young ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  picture  of  a  rural  school-room. 

"  A  well  appointed[school-room  not  only  fosters  taste,  it  produces  cheer-  'I     ^^^  ^y 
fulness  in  the  minds  of  children  that  must  render  them  peculiarly  su8>    |  )    / 

ceptible  to  the  ordinary  instructions  of  the  teacher.     There  can 
doubt  that  the  rapid  progress  of  children  in  firdt-class  institutions 
a  great  measure  owing  to  this  circumstance. 

'*  Cheerful,  pleasant,  well-appointed  rooms,  have  a  most  powerful  effect 
on  both  teachers  and  taught,  which  must  tell  very  effectively  on  the 
work  of  instruction.  Considering  the  innumerable  educational  advan. 
tages  derived  from  the  right  sort  of  school,  it  is  strange  that  one  so  sel- 
dom meeta  with  it.  Churches,  shops,  warehouses,  &c.,  are  in  general 
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well  suited  to  their  respective  purposes.  No^<  so  with  schools.  The 
balk  of  the  common  class  have  been  dt signed  bj  country  masons  and 
carpenters,  whose  guiding  principle  was  the  parsimonj  of  managers. 
Even  in  schools  of  a  more  pretentious  character,  there  appears  to  be  no 
fixed  style  of  architecture.  The  consequence,  is,  that  architects,  left  to 
themselves,  or  worse  still,  directed  by  incapable  guides,  turn  oat  the 
most  varied  and  fantastic  structures.  Were  a  fixed  style  once  settled,  it 
would  continually  be  improved  upon,  until  ultimately  something  like 
perfection  might  be  attained.  Cheerfulness  outside  and  inside  would  be 
attained  ;  at  present,  if  a  building  be  handsome  externally,  it  seems  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  is  more  or  less  gloomy  within  : 
though  a  gloomy  room,  however  complete  in  other  respects,  neutralizeSy 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  teacher *s  exertions,  while  it  renders 
him  less  active  and  energetic  than  he  might  otherwise  be." 

The  school-house  ought  to  be  the  most  attractive,  the  neatest  and  moet 
comfortable  building  in  the  district.  No  expense  should  be  spared  to 
make  it  so.  It  should  be  well  heated  and  well  ventilated.  Benches 
should  be  so  made  that  the  feet  may  rest  on  the  floor,  and  allow  the  body 
to  be  in  a  position  of  ease  in  other  respects.  No  care  should  be  lacking 
to  make  children  at  school  cheerful  and  happy. 

The  returns  show  80S  school-houses  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed.    I  repeat,  there  are  thriving,  prosperous  towns  in  the 
State  that  have  not  within  their  limits  a  respectable  school-house.     Yet 
the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  have  enough  of  the  aesthetic  element  in 
their  natures,  to  live  in  neat  and  comely  cottages,  of  modern  and  ofttimes 
expensive  and  fanciful  styles  of  architecture,  and  not  unfreqaently  thej 
evince  in  the  neatness  of  their  bams,  the  same  love  for  the  beaatifol. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  convince  the  fanner  that  if  he  would  have  his  cmttle 
thrive,  they  must  be  made  comfortable.    Is  it  less  true  of  school  chil- 
dren ?    Personal  pride  and  the  love  of  gain  are  powerfal  motives.    So 
we  have  attractive  dwellings  and  neat  and  comfortable  bams.    But  the 
Responsibility  of  a  shabby  school-house    rests  upon  no   indivldaal*8 
shoulders,  and  no  man  feels  that  he  is  personally  degraded  by  it.    If  it 
oould  be  made  evident  by  mathemetical  demonstration,  that  monej 
could  be  made  by  giving  due  care  to  this  department  of  duty,  we  shoold 
see  these  old  mementoes  of  our  fathers*  self-denial  and  devotion  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  come  speedily  tumbling  down,  and 
new  and  comely  buildings  going  up  in  their  stead. 

A  moment's  careful  thought  will  convince  any  candid  and  intelligent 
mind,  that,  as  a  community,  the  best  investment  which  it  can  make  is  to 
rebuild  or  repair  these  waste  places.  If  it  could  be  ascertained  what 
percentage  of  value  has  been  added  to  the  real  estate  of  different  com- 
inanities  by  proper  care  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  pobllo 
school,  there  would  bo  no  delay  or  reluctance  to  invest  in  such  an 
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'terprise.  The  influence  is  direct  and  immediate  in  that  it  creates  a 
demand  for  homes  and  farms  in  such  places,  for  the  sake  of  the  superior 
-educational  advantages  which  they  afford.  It  is  remote  and  collateral 
in  that,  little  by  little,  the  public  taste  becomes  cultivated  and  elevated ; 
for  however  rude  and  uncultivated  people  may  themselves  be,  thej  ap- 
preciate and  respect  the  blessings  of  intelligence  and  cultivation  in 
those  around  them.  Thej  feel  that  this  matter  of  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture is  something  that  we  breathe  in,  as  we  breathe  the  air,  and  are 
gradually  assimilated  to  it,  like  the  dycr^s  hand  to  what  it  works  in. 

I  believe  that  every  dollar  judiciously  expended  in  making  school  build- 
ings and  their  surroundings  comfortable,  convenient  and  attractive,  will 
altimately  return  to  the  stockholder  more  than  government  bonds,  and 
that,  too,  before  *^  many  days/'  in  material  profits.  Bat  this  is  the  lowest 
view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  subject.  Though  it  were  as  so  much 
money  cast  upon  the  waters,  not  to  return  **  after  many  days,"  if  thereby 
should  come  to  our  offspring,  these  future  citizens  of  Vermont,  a  higher 
culture,  more  noble  aspirations,  more  sterling  principle,  and  a  larger 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  what  is  money  as 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  these  blessings  ? 

But  first  of  all,  children  must  be  made  comfortable.  There  can  be  no 
profitable  study  without  personal  comfort,  and  the  bad  arrangement,  in- 
convenience and  discomfort  of  many  school-rooms,  are  buch  as  to  coun- 
teract all  that  can  be  done  by  the  best  teacher. 


GOOD  MANNERS. 

• 

The  statute  as  distinctly  and  specifically  requires  that  '<  good  manners  *' 
should  be  taught  in  the  public  school,  as  that  Geography,  Grammar  or 
Arithmetic  should  be  there  taught.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  habits  of  order,  industry,  integrity, 
punctuality,  neatness  and  a  manly  and  courteous  behavior.  None  of 
the  many  individuals  who  never  pass  a  school-house  without  a  feeling  of 
dread,  lest  he  be  pelted,  from  some  sly  corner,  with  a  stone  or  snow  ball 
from  the  hand  of  a  vicious  boy,  will  need  argument  to  convince  them 
that  in  the  matter  of  good  behavior  the  children  of  this  generation  do 
not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  preceding  generations. 

If  neglected  at  home,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  common  school  is 
the  only  place  where  good  behavior  and  good  manners  can  be  taught  the 
child.  If  taught  at  home  the  common  school  will  prove  a  most  efficient 
accessory  to  the  work.  If  bad  manners  are  taught  at  home  the  teacher 
is  the  very  person  who  has  it  in  his  power,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  children  of  Vermont  re- 
ceive something  of  culture  in  the  matter  of  manners  at  home ;  but  a 
minority,  notinsignificant,  can  expect  no  culture  here,  save  in  the  school- 
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room.  The  qaiot,  y«t  positive  influence  of  the  teacher's  deportment,  ia 
not  insignificant.  Still  we  need  the  more  decided  influence  of  direct  in- 
straction  from  the  teacher.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  tendency 
of  our  free  institutions  is  not  favorable  to  the  best  social  culture.  Chil- 
dren early  imbibe  the  heresy  that  freedom  consists  in  haying  one's  will, 
and  confound  it  with  license.  Foreign  ignorance  and  superstition  can 
only  be  overcome,  in  its  infancy,  at  the  public  school. 

''  Wliile  the  decay  of  reverence  in  the  young  is  loudly  complained  of, 
while  bad  books  are  doing  in  angel  dresses  what  Satan  did  in  Paradise, 
while  profaneness  and  obscenity  are  heard  in  the  streets,  while  licen- 
tiousness is  firing  the  blood,  and  intemperance  is  maddening  the  brain  of 
virtuous  youth,  while  criminal  courts  send  out  statements  of  youthful 
corruption  that  stagger  belief,  should  not  something  extra  be  done  to 
protect  our  rising  generation  from  these  pestiferous  examples?  " 

If,  as  Cicero  in  his  De  Senectute  says,  that  the  respect  paid  to  age, 
forms  an  infallible  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  moral  advance- 
ment of  a  people,  our  case  is  not  a  hopeful  one. 

APPARATUS. 

There  are  in  the  State  something  more  than  3000  district  schools.  In 
these  schools  are  130  dictionaries,  225  globes,  and  375  have  wall  maps ; 
140  have  clocks,  and  45  thermometers. 

Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  how  essential  to  intelligent  and 
successful  teaching  are  these  implements  of  the  craft.  A  teacher  with- 
out them  is  like  a  mechanic  with  an  incomplete  set  of  tools.  We  do 
not  expect  his  work  to  be  perfect  and  complete. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  child  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  relative  position  of  its  different  parts  without  a 
globe.  A  tellurion  is  necessary  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  changes  of 
position  which  cause  day  and  night,  change  of  seasons,  eclipses,  &c. 
And  a  church  may  as  well  be  without  a  Bible,  as  a  school  without  a 
dictionary.  There  can  be  little  system  and  less  promptness  in  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  in  a  school  without  a  elock.  A  thermometer  is  essential 
to  comfort  and  health.  A  few  other  inexpensive  articles  could  be  added 
to  advantage,  such  as  blocks  for  explaining  square  and  cube  roots,  ftc. 

Every  school  in  the  State  should  be  supplied  with  a  map  of  Vermont. 
It  is  time  Vermont  children  should  begin  to  know  something  of  the 
geography  of  their  own  State. 

The  map  of  Mr.  Hager  is  accurate  and  minute,  giving  every  pabllc 
road,  laid  down  from  actual  survey,  with  every  stream,  river,  mountain, 
hiU,  and  other  natural  feature.  It  also  represents  the  geological  strac- 
tureof  the  State.  This  map  is  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  Hall's  History  and  Geography  of  Vermont,  now  in  proeew 
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of  revlBion  under  the  direction  of  your  Honorable  Board,  and  will  be  a 
yaluable  accessory  in  the  hands  of  our  teachers.    The  study  of  the  Be- 
yised  History  and  Geography  should,  I  think,  be  specially  recommended. 
Twenty-fiye  dollars  will  furnish  all  these  articles  of  school  apparatus 
I  have  mentioned.    Is  there  a  district  in  Vermont  too  poor  to  afford  it? 

THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Most  of  the  European  nations  regard  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
such  vital  importance,  that  attendance  upon  school  is  made  compulsory. 
In  many  states,  the  obligation  of  education  is  enforced  by  fines,  and  in 
case  of  repeated  neglect,  by  imprisonment.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  Saxony  a  child  of  proper  age,  that  does  not  attend  school.  The  maxim 
is,  educate  this  generation,  and  the  parents  will  see  to  it  that  the  next 
shall  be  educated.  In  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  it  is  said  that  there  is  not 
a  person  entirely  illiterate.  In  1861,  a  Frenchman  from  Strasburgh  was 
hunting  in  the  rural  district  of  Baden,  and  wishing  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
children  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  offered  to  each  one  a  florin.  The  parents 
refused  to  accept  the  offer,  because  the  children  must  attend  school.  In 
Wiirtemburg,  there  is  not  a  peasant  nor  a  servant  girl  who  does  no^ 
know  perfectly  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher ;  and  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers are  kept  so  high  that  government  can  select  the  most  enlightened  and 
worthy  citizens.  An  officer  in  charge  of  a  military  post  in  Prussia  has 
received  in  the  space  of  twelve  years,  only  two  who  could  not  read  and 
write. 

How  does  the  present  status  of  the  educational  movement  in  the  United 
States  compare  with  the  status  abroad?  An  active  and  intelligent 
chaplain  of  the  late  war  states  that  although  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  from  the  north-western  states  could  read  and  write,  many  could 
read  but  very  imperfectly,  and  composed  a  letter  with  great  difficulty. 
Many  learned  to  write  while  in  the  army.  The  letter-writing  showed 
many  of  the  soldiers  to  be  very  imperfectly  instructed  in  orthography. 
The  same  chaplain,  comparing  his  experience  with  other  chaplains,  sums 
np  thus :  **  In  a  word,  our  soldiers  in  their  education  show  that  a  great 
improvement  is  needed  in  our  common  schools." 

No  doubt  the  state  of  things  is  somewhat  more  favorable  in  Vermont, 
but  there  is  not  a  county  clerk  in  the  State,  before  whom  any  considera- 
ble number  of  pension  declarations  have  been  made,  who  will  not  confess 
to  having  been  amazed  at  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  before 
him  as  applicants  or  witnesses,  who  could  not  sign  their  names ;  and 
many  of  those  who  went  through  this  form  might  as  well  have  made 
their  marks.    Many  who  learn  to  write  their  names,  learn  to  do  no  more . 

We  claim  as  a  people  to  take  great  interest  in  popular  education.  And 
in  some  sort  we  do.     We  boast  much  of  our  common  schools ;  and  with 
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some  reason.     But  if  a  part  of  the  time  spent  in  self-landation  were- 
spent  in  efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  we  should  be  entitled  to  more 
credit,  and  our  schools  would  be  more  efficient.    A  man,  bj  dint  of  rare 
natiye  gifts  and  great  industry  and  perseverance,  with  only  the  Edvan- 
tages  of  a  common  school  education,  rises  to  a  leading  position  among^ 
men.    We  shout  at  onco,  **  See  what  the  common  school  can  do !"    Bot 
this  is  no  fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  common  school.    These  men 
learned  little  more  than  to  read  poorly  and  to  write  worse,  at  the  com- 
mon school.    The  true  test  is,  what  are  our  schools  doing  for  the  masses  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  a  good  reader  among  those  who  have  attended 
our  common  schools  is  a  rare  exception  ?    Who  does  not  know  that  a 
great  number  of  the  children  of  Vermont  have  left  its  schools  without  the 
capacity  to  write  a  letter  legibly  and  intelligibly  ?    We  speak  of  the  rami 
districts,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  children  attend  school,  and  where 
twenty-eight  out  of  every  thirty  children  in  the  United  States  are  to  be 
found.     We  need  not  rely  upon  the  academies,  seminaries,  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  education  of  the  people.     Only  one  man  in  every  one 
hundred  and  fifty  is  educated  otherwise  than  at  the  common  school,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  that  is  educated  at  the  college.  It  is  the 
daily  public  school  which,  after  all,  must  fix  the  character  and  control 
the  destiny  of  this  republic.    It  is  in  these  humble  school-houses,  put  up 
at  road  crossings,  in  quiet,  unobtrusive  comers,  that  the  men  and  the 
women — the  fathers  and  the  mothers — the  citizens,  native  and  foreign — 
and  oftentimes  our  legislators,  state  and  national — are  trained  for  the 
duties  of  life.     Our  national  life  hangs  on  our  public  schools.     The 
character  of  any  government  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
multitudinous  individuals  that  constitute  it.    Every  public  interest  is 
staked  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people.     Yet  we  are  stingy  and  nig. 
gardly  in  appropriations  for  educational  purposes.     Vermont,  with  a 
reputation  so  enviable  in  almost  all  other  respects,  bears  this  stigma  upon 
her.    It  is  upon  her  front  like  an  ugly  scar. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  language  to  convince  the  people  of  this 
State  that  for  every  dollar  which  she  will  invest  judiciously  for  the  cause 
of  education,  she  will  receive  ten-fold  in  return.  The  proposition  is 
susceptible  of  demonstration  in  a  general  way.  It  is  strange  that  we 
should  have  to  talk  of  the  economy  of  education  in  this  late  day  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  a  popular  government  there  is  no  security,  sav® 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  I  trust  universal  suffrage  will  necessitate 
universal  education.  Education  is  the  surest  preventive  against  vice  and 
crime.  This  is  a  familiar  subject,  but  the  argument  must  be  repeated, 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept  —  nowhere  a  little,  —  every- 
where a  good  deal.  Statistics  show  that  in  England  and  Wales,  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  are  uneducated,  and  less  than  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  persons  who  are  cultivated.    This  result  is  no^ 
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strange  or  illogicnl.  The  uneducated  mind  has  no  enjoyment,  other  than 
the  sensual.  Sensual  enjoyments  are  the  most  expensive,  and  their  in- 
dulgence tends  to  enervate  the  man,  and  render  him  thriftless ;  thrii't- 
lessness  results  in  poverty;  poverty  cannot  supply  the  demands  of  a 
craving  appetite ;  and  men,  by  the  strength  of  unrestrained  passions,  are 
"^dd  into  crime.  An  educated  man  may  sometimes  he  tempted  to  commit 
crime,  hut  the  ignorant  man  is  driven  to  it,  often,  to  satisfy  an  appetite 
for  some  kind  of  enjoyment  beyond  his  reach,  for  which  his  limited 
resources  do  not  afford  a  substitute. 

It  is  cheaper  t3  build  and  support  school-houses  than  jails  and  state 
prisons,  and  it  costs  far  less  to  support  teachers  than  to  keep  up  an  effi- 
cient constabulary.  Figures  often  prove  the  most  (togent  of  arguments 
to  show  the  universality  of  the  law,  that  crime  and  vice  flourish  in  the 
inverse  ratio  with  education.  I  venture  to  give  the  following  stutistics, 
drawn  from  a  reliable  source.  I  quote  from  John  S.  Ilnrt,  LL.D  ,  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School : 

"Out  of  252,544  persons  committed  for  crime  in  Ea^land  and  AVales, 
"  during  a  series  of  years,  229,300,  or  more  than  90  per  cent. ,  arc  reported 
*•  as  uneducated,  either  entirely  or  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  able  to 
••  do  so  very  imperfectly  ;  22,159  could  read  and  write,  but  not  fluently  ; 
"and only  1,085  (less  than  one-half  por  cent,  of  the  whole)  were  what 
"  we  call  educated  persons. 

"In  nine  consecutive  yeirs,  beginning  with  the  year  1837,  only  28 
**  educated  females  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  criminal  justice  in  England 
"and  Wales,  out  of  7,673,633  females  then  living  in  that  part  of  the 
"  United  Ein|;dom  ;  and  in  the  year  1841,  out  of  the  same  population, 
"  not  one  educated  female  was  committed  for  trial. 

"  In  a  special  commission  held  in  1842,  to  try  those  who  had  been 
"  guilty  of  rioting  and  disturbance  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  out  of 
**  567  thus  tried,  154  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  155  could  read  only  ; 
»*  184  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  73  could  read  and  write  well, 
"  and  only  one  had  received  superior  instruction. 

"  In  1840,  in  20  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of 
**  8,724,338,  there  were  convicted  of  crime  only  59  educated  persons,  or 
•*  one  for  every  147,870  inhabitants.  In  32  other  counties,  with  a  popu- 
"lation  of  7,182,491,  the  records  furnished  not  one  convict  who  had 
"  received  more  than  the  merest  elements  of  instruction. 

"In  1841,  in  15  English  counties,  with  a  population  of  9,569,064, 
"  there  were  convicted  only  74  instructed  persons,  or  one  to  every  129,311 
"  inhabitants,  while  the  25  remaining  counties  and  the  whole  of  Wales, 
"with  a  population  of  6,342,661,  did  not  furnish  one  single  conviction 
"  of  a  person  who  had  received  more  than  the  mere  elements  of  education. 

"  In  1845,  out  of  a  total  of  59,123  persons  taken  into  custody,  15,263 
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**  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  39,659  could  barely  read,  and  could 
***  write  very  imperfectly. 

"  In  the  four  best  taught  counties  of  England,  the  number  of  schools 
**  being  one  for  every  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  the  number  of  criminal 
"convictions  was  one  a  year  for  every  1108  inhabitants.  In  the  four 
**  worst  taught  counties,  the  number  of  schools  being  one  for  every  1501 
**  inhabitants,  the  number  of  convictions  was  one  a  year  for  every  550 
**  inhabitants.  That  is,  in  one  set  of  counties  the  people  were  about  twice 
''  as  well  educated  as  in  the  other,  and  one-half  as  much  addicted  to 
<*  crime.  In  other  words,  in  proportion  as  the  people  were  educated  they 
**  were  free  from  crime. 

*'  Thrift  and  good  morals  usually  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  intel- 
^'ligence  among  the  people.  This  has  been  the  result  in  all  tboee 
<(  countries  of  Europe  where  good  common  schools  are  maintained,  aa  in 
'*  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  most  of 
**  the  German  States.  Pauperism,  with  its  attendant  evils  and  crimes, 
'<i£  almost  unknown  in  these  countries;  while  in  England,  where  the 
'*  common  people  are  worse  educated  than  those  of  any  other  Protestant 
''nation  in  the  world,  pauperism  has  become  an  evil  which  her  wisest 
''statesmen  have  given  up  as  unmanageable.  In  1848,  in  addition  to 
' '  hundreds  of  persons  assisted  by  charitable  individuals,  no  less  than 
"  1,876,541  paupers  (one  out  of  every  eight  of  the  population !)  were 
"  relieved  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  poor,  at  an  expense  from  the 
"public  trdHsury  of  neai'ly  thirty  millions  of  dollars.''  Which  is 
cheaper,  intelligence  or  ignorance  ? 

Statistics  gathered  in  our  ovm  country,  show  the  same  law  to  prevail- 
In  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  out  of  276  inmates,  nearly  all  were  reported  as 
Ignorant,  and  175  as  grossly  so.  In  Auburn  prison.  New  York,  out  of  244 
inmates,  only  39  could  read  and  write.  In  Sing  Sing  prison,  similar 
results  are  found.  Out  of  700  inmates  at  one  time,  only  three  were 
liberally  educated,  and  two  of  these  were  foreigners.  Throughout  the 
whole  state  of  New  York,  in  1841,  the  ratio  of  uneducated  criminals  to 
the  number  of  uneducated  persons,  was  twenty-eight  times  as  great  as 
the  ratio  of  educated  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  statistics,  that  crime  diminishes  just 
in  proportion  as  communities  are  educated — that  the  highly  educated  are 
less  liable  to  vicious  tendencies  than  those  who  are  more  moderately 
educated,  and  these  less  liable  to  vice  than  those  educated  to  a  less  de- 
gree. Does  not  this  fact  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
improvement  of  our  schools,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the 
common  school  education  in  the  State  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  says  Bacon.  Knowledge 
is  not  only  power  ;  it  is  wealth.    The  educated  man  can  turn  his  hand 
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profitablj  to  a  thousand  employments.      He  is  capable  of  producing 
greater  results  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  land,  results  in  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  an  increase  of  the  producing  power.  The  general 
knowledge  of  scientific  principles  is  each  day  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  to  the  masses  of  the  country.  The  wonderful  facts  of  science 
are  useless  to  the  untutored  mind.  France  has  given  less  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  common  people  than  the  United  States,  but  she  has 
given  more  attention  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning — to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  tribute  money  to  her  superiority  in  these  departments. 
It  is  an  established  law  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  our  stand- 
ard of  education,  just  in  such  proportion  do  we  increase  the  working 
power  of  the  State,  and  diminish  the  expenses  of  pauperism  and  crime. 
It  is  as  true  as  though  it  were  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration, 
that  every  dollar  judiciously  expended  in  the  cause  of  education,  will 
give  a  larger  return  in  kind  than  any  other  investment  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  E.  RANKIN,  Secretary. 


REMARKS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Our  schools  are  generally  improying,  and  the  committees  seem  to  take 
more  interest  in  procuring  better  teachers. 

The  Registers,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been  better  kept  than  formerly, 
although  some  of  them  have  not  been  kept  according  to  the  directions 
that  are  given. 

The  idea  of  giving  teachers  a  steady  boarding-place,  should  be  more* 
closely  adhered  to  than  it  is.  Some  districts  in  this  town  give  their 
teachers  a  steady  boarding-place,  while  others  have  voted  to  have  them 
board  around  upon  the  grand  list. 

L.  C.  SEEGER,  Addison. 


My  statistical  report  is  very  nearly  correct.  Only  three  of  the  dis- 
trict clerks  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  keep- 
ing and  filing  their  Registers.  The  schools  in  this  town  the  past  year, 
have,  as  a  whole,  been  very  properly  managed.  In  one  or  two  districts 
there  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the  lack  of  good  order. 
However,  most  of  the  teachers  have  shown  a  good  degree  of  interest  and 
earnestness  in  their  work,  and  given  good  satisfaction  generally.  But 
we  have  some  teachers  who  simply  hear  recitations  from  the  book,  who 
never  train  their  pupils  upon  the  principles.  They  are  satisfied  if  the 
lessons  are  well  committed,  and  tney  never  trouble  themselves  to  drill 
their  scholars  in  the  principles  of  the  branches  taught.  We  cannot 
expect  a  thorough  training  of  scholars  by  our  teachers  until  they  them- 
selves have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  managing  and  teaching  school. 
I  think  our  State  is  movine  in  the  right  direction  in  establishing  Normal 
Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  thorough  training  to  those  who 
shall  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  teaching. 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  our  schools  have  arrived  to  such 
sice  that  there  is  not  one  school  house  in  town  of  sufiBcient  size  to  accom- 
modate and  secure  to  each  member  of  the  school  a  proper  chance  for 
study.  A.  C.  MERRILL,  Lincoln. 

In  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  last  school  year  with  those  of  the 
year  preceding,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  can  see  marked  improvement,  in 
many  points  essential  to  a  healthy  condition  of  our  common  schools.  The 
number  of  instances  of  tardiness,  dismissal  before  the  usual  hour  of  clos- 
ing school,  and  corporal  punishment,  are  much  less,  aggregately.  The 
number  of  non* absentees  has  more  than  doubled.  I  also  find  a  greater 
number  of  scholars  giving  attention  to  Penmanship,  Grammar  aqd  His- 
tory,— studies  that  have  been,  and  are  now,  too  grossly  neglected  in  our 
district  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers  urge  as  a  reason  for  non-instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  Penmanship,  the  unsuitableness  of  the  desks  ;  and  I 
confess  that  this  has  more  validity  than  it  should  have,  owing  to  the  old 
£ishioned  high  desks,  which  cannot  be  reached  easily  by  the  smaller  schol- 
ars. While  observing  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
scholars,  we  are  pained  to  see  a  diminution  of  interest  of  prudential  com- 
mittees and  parents.      The  number  of  visits  of  prudential  committees 
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has  decreased  one-fourth  ;  thoae  of  others,  one-third  nearly.  I  am  an- 
able  to  report  anj  improTement  ia  the  furnishing  of  our  schools  with 
necessary  furniture.  Many  of  our  citizens  seem  to  regard  a  store,  broom, 
water-pail  and  blackboard,  all  the  furniture  needful  for  a  successfiil 
school ;  and  these  may  be  of  a  yenr  inferior  class. 

The  recent  enactments  of  our  Legislature  relatiye  to  uniformity  of 
text-books,  if  rigidly  enforced,  will  prove  venr  beneficial ;  as  it  will  dis- 
pense with  that  multiplicity  of  studies,  or  different  books,  which  haa  so 
embarrassed  our  teachers ;  they  being  compelled  to  dcTote  much  of  their 
time  to  classes  of  one  or  two  scholars  each.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
teacher  cannot  create  that  laudable  emulation  with  these  small  claaaes, 
that  can  be  created  in  classes  of  the  proper  number.  The  distribution 
of  public  money  on  the  aggregate  attendance  I  think  is  just,  as  it  helps 
those  most  i^rho  are  diiposcd  to  sustain  the  greatest  amooni  of  school. 

The  school  Registers  haye  in  every  instance  been  properly  filled  out  by 
the  teachers,  but  there  is  a  great  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  district  clerks ;  some  not  giving  any  answers  to  the  interrogatoriaa, 
while  others  have  answered  but  in  part ;  therefore,  it  ia  impossible  for 
me  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  financial  aspect  of  the  past 
year.  There  should  be  some  way  devised  whereby  this  neglect  might  be 
remedied,  bringing  all  to  a  performance  of  their  duty. 

Teachers^  Institutes  and  public  examination  of  teachers  are  beneficial, 
provided  the  citizens  will  attend  and  see  what  is  being  done  for  the  cause 
of  education.  Our  public  examination  of  teachers  is  fast  becoming  a 
farce.  It  is  very  seldom  any  one  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
schools  is  present,  except  two  or  three  teachers  and  the  superintendent. 
This  will  be  done  away  with  when  the  new  law  in  regard  to  examination 
of  teachers  takes  effect ;  and  I  consider  it  one  step  in  advance. 

Juvenile,  elementary  education  should  occupy  the  earnest  attention  of 
every  one  who  has  toe  welfare  of  our  <*  Noble  Republic"  al  heart. 
When  we  consider  that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  being  inert,  and 
that  it  is  constantly  advancing  in  a  way  either  for  its  weal  or  woe,  how 
essentially  necessary  is  it,  then,  that  elementary  education  should  be  of 
the  right  quality,  and  commenced  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  form  or  retain  ideas.  It  costs  our  tax-payers  far  lees  to  prop- 
erly educate  a  young  man,  than  to  take  care  of  one  who  has  been  allowed 
to  form  habits  of  indolence  and  vice,  by  not  attending  school  when  yoong. 
I  would  recommend  that  laws  be  enacted  compelling  all  children  of  soit- 
able  aze  and  health,  to  attend  school.  This  might  appear  compulsoiy, 
but  I  doubt  not  the  end  would  justify  the  means. 

R.  C.  WARD,  Orwell. 


The  schools  in  this  town  have  been  for  the  past  year,  on  the  whole, 
very  successful ;  but  this  I  regard  as  being  more  the  result  of  accident 
than  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people.  I  consider  the  Teachers'  Instt- 
tutes  the  most  important  agent  at  present  operating  for  the  improvemeDt 
of  our  teachers,  and  consequently  the  elevation  of  our  schools  ;  and  I 
hope  much  from  the  Normal  Schools.  In  my  examination  of  teachers 
and  of  schools,  I  have  not  found  so  great  deficiency  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught,  as  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching,  and  in  my  opinion  few  pereons 
should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  our  common  schools  until  they  have 
received  some  special  training  for  the  profession.  I  am  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  examination  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes,  and  rejoioe  that 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  town  superintendents  will  no  longer 
exercise  the  power  of  granting  certificates.     This  will  give  as  a  nni- 
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fonn  standard  of  qualificatioDi  for  teachers,  and  prevent  the  licensing 
of  incon^petent  persons  which,  under  the  present  system,  is  well  known 
to  be  a  common  occurrence. 

There  is  yet  want  of  ''  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  "  in  all 
our  schools,  but  I  have  not  found  so  great  a  lack  in  this  town  as  I  expected, 
the  teachers  in  eycry  instance  seeming  to  aim  especially  to  effect  this. 
I  find  great  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people.  But  few  visit  the 
schools.  Those  who  are  able  generally  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
some  academy  or  private  school  rather  than  to  make  the  district  school 
fit  for  their  reception.  In  one  of  the  districts  in  this  town  they  still 
require  the  teacher  to  board  around,  and  not  one  person  has  visited  the 
school  during  the  past  year. 

G.  L.  HARRINGTON,  Weybridge. 


It  is  often  the  case  that  a  school  district  will  procure  a  cheap  teacher 
— and  by  cheap  I  mean  one  poorly  qualified — because  the  school  is  back- 
ward, and  we  often  hear  the  remark  made  that  such  a  teacher  '*  will  do 
for  us  '*  ^^for  we  have  no  advanced  scholars."  Now  I  can  see  no  force 
in  such  an  argument.  It  is,  I  am  confident  from  my  own  observation, 
fiedse  economy.  It  is  by  procuring  just  such  teachers  that  schools  be- 
come backward  and  are  kept  so.  As  well  might  the  farmer  say,  ^^feed 
the  best  lambs  the  clover,  swamp  hay  will  do  for  the  poorer  ones.^*  To 
have  a  school  improve,  whether  it  be  backward  or  not,  you  must  have  a 
eood  thorough  teacher.  We  have  had  too  manjr  incompetent  teachers 
m  oar  schools  the  past  year.  Too  many,  who,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  teach  what  they  themselves  but  imper&ctlv  understand,  might  better 
have  been  learning  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  good  education. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teaching, 
omit  much  of  what  should  be  learned  m  the  spelling  and  reading  book, 
geography  and  arithmetic,  and  step  from  a  very  slight  knowledge  of 
iheee  to  the  study  of  what  is  termed  the  higher  branches.  I  had  rather 
have  a  teacher  who  is  well  qualified  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  and  undejstands 
common  fractions,  than  to  have  one  who  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  these  branches,  though  he  has  been  through  the  whole  course  of 
a  popular  education. 

1  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough 
and  efficient  mode  of  examining  teachers,  than  the  present  one,  by  town 
■aperintendents.  In  many  instances  it  has  become  a  dead  letter.  Su- 
perintendents often  give  certificates  with  but  a  slight  examination  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant — often  without  any  examination  at  all ; 
and  very  frequently  when  they  know  they  ought  to  withhold  them  ;  the 
local  influences  acting  so  strongly  upon  them  that  they  cannot  refuse. 
For  instance,  the  superintendent  is  acquainted  with,  perhaps  related  to 
the  applicant.  By  reiusing  a  certificate  he  will  injure  the  feelings  of  some 
friena.  Or  the  teacher  is  poor  and  needs  the  funds,  a  consideration 
which  sometimes  should  have  due  weight,  but  not  when  the  educational 
interests  of  a  whole  school  are  at  stake.  But  the  greatest  trial  of  all 
to  a  superintendent  is  when  he  is  importuned  by  some  rich  tax-payer  of 
a  wealthy  district,  who,  more  anxious  to  save  the  **  almighty  dollar  " 
than  to  have  a  good  school,  urges  him  to  grant  some  incompetent  person 
a  certificate  because  they  <'  can  get  Mm  cheap, ^^  and  *<  he  will  answer  our 
purpose  well  enough.^ ^ 

These  are  some  of  the  influences,  as  I  can  testify  from  experience, 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  town  superintendent,  and  oiten  with 
too  much  succcBS.     The  method  provided  for  by  recent  enactments  I 
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hope  and  believe  will  obyiate  this  difficulty,  and  then  we  maj  have  a 
better  class  of  teachers  in  oar  schools.  * 

J.  R.  BATCHELDER,  Arlington. 


Most  of  the  schools  of  this  town  have  been  very  good  daring  the  past 
year.  Many  of  the  school  houses  are  in  poor  condition  and  bare  no 
articles  of  school  furniture,  as  can  be  seen  by  report.  The  Registers  aa 
a  whole  have  been  kept  yery  well. 

We  need  first,  better  school  houses  and  more  maps,  globes,  &c.     Also 

freater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction.  None  of  our  teachers 
aye  attended  Normal  Schools,  or'haye  been  examined  at  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes.  I  have  always  been  in  fayor  of  Normal  Schools,  belieying  that 
teachers  should  recctye  special  instruction  to  qualify  them  for  their  ¥*<>> 
cation.  I  think  that  Teaclfers'  Institutes  haye  done  great  good,  in 
awakening  an  interest,  especially  among  teachers,  enabling  them  to 
acquire  different  modes  of  explanation  and  discipline.  I  find  in  this 
town  a  great  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally.  Com* 
mittees  seldom  visit  schools  during  the  year.  Parents  also  are  very 
rarely  seen  in  schools. 

I  like  the  method  of  examination  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  though  were 
that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  certificates,  I  fear  many  of  our  teachers 
would  fail  in  procuring  them.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  standard  is 
none  too  high. 

♦  ENOS  GOULD,  Bennington. 

We  have  numerous  candidates  here  for  the  teacher's  office,  enough  to 
fill  twice  over  all  our  teachers'  desks,  with  some  to  spare  to  other  towns. 
These  are  more  commonly  young  misses  of  good  character  and  pretty 
well  versed  in  the  common  branches,  but  of  little  or  no  experience  in 
teaching,  and  of  whom  it  cannot  well  be  determined  beforehand  whetiier 
their  services  will  really  be  profitable  to  the  districts.  Neither  commit- 
tees, with  the  low  wages  they  offer,  nor  superintendents  with  the  limited 
opportunity  they  have  of  judging,  can  always  select  and  secare  those 
who  are  really  the  best  adapted  to  the  work.  There  seems  to  be  oocs* 
sion  therefore  for  the  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  legal  qaalifica- 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  our  public  school  teachers,  and  for  such  means  as 
will  bring  out  those  who  have  a  real  tact  and  taste  for  the  businees,  and 
who  will  make  effort  to  become  practically  fiimiliar  with  a  science  of 
teaching.  I  judge  the  Teachers'  Institutes  with  the  examinations  for 
State  certificates  are  adapted  to  favor  this  elevating  of  our  standard,  and 
to  aid  in  discriminating  and  bringing  the  true  ieacners  into  the  servioe. 

Considerable  friction  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  school-room  by 
reason  of  the  claims  respectively,  of  the  younger  and  the  more  advanced 
pupils  upon  the  teacher's  principal  time  and  attention,  and  serious  dis- 
affection has  arisen  in  the  district  in  consequence.  If  it  were  practica* 
ble  in  our  larger  districts  to  have  permanent  classes  and  a  regular  ooone 
of  study  from  beginning  to  end,  after  the  plan  of  some  graded  and  other 
schools,  these  classes  and  courses  reaching  on  from  one  term  and  year  to 
another,  giving  to  every  age  and  stage  of  progress  its  just  place  and  pro- 
portionate attention,  and  taking  the  faithful  pupil  along  gradually  bat 
continually  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  until  he  was  thxoogh,  and 
knew  that  ne  was  through — ^we  should  begin  to  realize  the  economy  and 
beauty  there  may  be  in  system — in  school  education  as  well  aa  other 
things.  We  might  save  a  great  deal  of  precious  timej  which  has  its  valoa 
in  childhood  and  youth,  as  well  as  in  later  life,  avoid  a  needless  going 
over  of  the  same  track  from  term  to  term,  without  much  gain  in  tbor- 
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oa^hness  or  advancemeDt,  and  less  frequently  hear  sentiments  of  dis- 
satisfaction from  parents  and  others  as  to  any  substantial  results  secured 
by  a  term  at  the  common  school.  It  is  possible  that  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  *'  Central  Schools,"  as  provided  for  bj  our  last  Legislature, 
would  help  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  citizens  of  one  part  of  our  town  are 
<X)n8idering  somewhat  the  question  of  establishing  such  a  school.  If  the 
decision  should  be  favorable  I  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. P.  S.  PRATT,  Dorset. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  soon'sr  the  matter  of  the  examination  of 
teachers  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  town  superintendents  the  bet- 
ter. The  only  way,  in  my  Judgment,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
teachers  is  to  induce  them  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  before  they  teach, 
and  that  too  in  the  estimation  of  a  higher  board  than  the  town  superin- 
tendency.  Many  a  district  may  be  compelled  to  go  without  a  teacher  for 
a  time,  but  in  the  end,  if  the  district  will  pay  wages  enough,  they  may 
be  able  in  every  case  to  provide  themselves  with  competent  instructors. 

R.  S.  GUSUMAN,  Manchester. 

In  our  examination  of  teachers,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  we  have 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all,  the  great  importance  of 
requiring  thoroughness  in  all  the  branches  pursued.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  one  too  lightly  considered  by  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  Some  teachers  appear  to  bo  anxious  to  hurry  their  pupils 
through  their  books,  as  though  success  in  teaching  mainly  depends  upon 
the  number  of  lessons  a  scholar  can  be  hurried  over  in  a  given  time. 
This  is  all  wrong.  The  ability  to  repeat  from  memory,  in  a  mechanical 
way,  a  large  number  of  lessons  learned  from  a  book,  is  not  education. 
A  parrot  which  has  learned  to  repeat  words,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
educated.  Education  consists  rather  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  pursued,  and  a  clear  perception  of  their  correct 
application  to  practical  life.  And  a  child's  progress  in  education  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  number  of  lessons  he  is  able  to  commit  to 
memory,  and  recite  with  verbal  accuracy  to  his  teacher,  as  it  does  upon 
hie  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved  in  those  lessons,  and  their 
application  to  the  various  brancnes  of  business.  And  this  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  uses  of  education,  as  applied  to  common  life,  ren- 
ders the  pursuit  of  knowledge  an  exceedingly  pleasing,  as  well  as 
profitable  exercise.  No  child  can  be  intereetea  in  a  lesson  he  does  not 
understand,  and  whose  utility  he  cannot  in  some  degree  comprehend. 
And  therefore  successful  teaching  consists  not  only  in  training  a  class  to 
recite  perfect  lessons  from  memory,  but  in  awakening  in  the  mind  of  the 
scholar  a  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  lesson  studied,  which  can  only 
result  from  an  understanding  of  its  nature  and  uses. 

Good  and  right  government  is  one  of  the  indispensable  Instrumentalities 
in  all  well  regulated  schools.  Far  better  no  school  at  all,  than  one  where 
all  is  disorder,  all  confusion,  and  where  almost  the  only  lessons  learned 
are  those  of  insubordination  and  disrespect  for  rightful  authority. 
Whatever  else  a  teacher  lacks,  he  must  not  lack  the  faculty  of  governing. 
I  do  not  mean  the  faculty  of  scolding,  and  of  exerting  a  large  amount 
of  physical  force,  nor  the  faculty  of  enforcing  obedience  by  a  frequent 
and  severe  use  of  the  ferule  and  rod.  The  more  noise,  scolding  and 
whipping  there  is  in  either  schools  or  families,  the  less  real  government 
and  power.  Activity  and  clamor  of  the  tongue  are  called  in,  to  supply 
the  bick  of  that  central  power  which  organizes  peacefully.  Corporal 
punishment  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  when  other  means  have  been 
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tried  and  failed ;  bat  the  best  of  all  school  goyernment  is  that  whera 
the  scholars  hare  acquired  the  rare  faculty  of  govemiDg  themselTes ; 
where  self-respect,  and  respect  for  the  teacher,  operate  as  a  sufficient 
check  to  all  lawless  conduct,  and  where  the  sense  of  datj  in  all  is  so 
stronj^  and  active  as  to  keep  the  whole  school,  at  all  times,  within  the 
boundB  of  propriety  and  g<x>d  order.  There  are  teachers  possessing  this 
rare  faculty  of  governing ;  and  their  services  should  be  sought  by  all 
upon  whom  devolves  the  responsibility  of  procuring  instructors  for  our 
common  schools.  In  one  or  two  instances,  daring  the  past  year,  the 
teachers  have  been  too  youne  to  assume  the  responsible  trust  of  tcmch- 
ing  and  properly  directing  the  young  and  tender  thought  of  childhood 
and  youth.  So  important  a  work  as  that  of  properly  training  and  de* 
veloping  the  expanding  intellect  of  the  chila,  ought,  in  the  judgment 
of  your  superintendent,  to  be  committed  to  riper  and  maturer  ju<^mcni 
than  is  usually  found  in  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  sommers.  There- 
fore, committee-men  should  be  slow  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  those 
fond  parents,  who  are  over  anxious  to  advance  their  little  eirls  to  the 
dignity  of  '*  school  marms,"  before  the^  are  qualified  to  Ml  that  im- 
portant station,  either  by  the  possession  of  sufficient  judgment,  or 
education.  J£R£MIAH  GIFFORD,  Keadsboro. 

The  schools  in  this  town  during  the  past  year  have  been  taught  by  rerj 
saeoessful  teachers,  the  most  of  them  having  had  much  experience  in 
teaching.  The  pains  taken  by  those  who  were  without  previous  experi- 
ence was  very  commendable,  and  they  showed  much  skill  and  tact  for 
their  work. 

The  selfish  feeling  that  has  prompted  many  districts  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  teachers  as  cheap  as  possible,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
schools,  is  being  supplanted  by  a  more  generous  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
support  of  good  and  thorough  schools,  taught  by  teachers  of  knovm  abil- 
ity and  worth,  prompting  many  districts  to  retain  the  best  teachers  a 
number  of  successive  terms  without  change,  paying  them  well  and  gir- 
ing  them  every  privilege  the  law  allows  them ;  and  the  results  have  becm 
quite  satisfactory  to  all. 

I  am  very  muen  in  favor  of  the  examinations  of  teachers  at  the  Insti- 
tute.    I  think  it  will  compel  our  teachers  to  make  more  thorough  prep- 
aration for  their  work,  and  make  them  to  feel  more  the  importance  of 
their  calling.    Those  who  now  make  application  for  schools,  who  are 
hardly  capable  of  teaching  ABC,  will  not  trouble  the  Institute.     This 
arrangement,  in  my  opinion,  will  compel  teachers  to  attend  the  Institutes 
at  least  once,  and,  having  learned  the  value  of  the  instruction  obtained 
there  they  will  be  much  more  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  future  oppor- 
tunities.   That  they  should  be  influenced  to  attend  the  Institutes,  is,  to 
my  mind,  of  very  great  importance.    The  great  benefit  resulting  to  the 
cause  of  education  generally,  from  holding  Institutes  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  cannot  be  called  in  question  with  any  show  of  reason.     An 
examination  of  teachers  by  a  town  superintendent  is  perhaps  better  than 
no  examination,  yet  I  think  that  an  examination  at  an  Institute  would 
be  much  better ;  for  town  superintendents  are  often,  by  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, induced  to  grant  certificates,  when  the  examination  has  not 
been  satisfactory. 

Our  school  teachers,  at  least  many  of  them,  are  to  a  great  extent  defi- 
cient in  thoroughness,  especially  in  elementary  instruction ;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  blamed,  for  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  be  edu- 
cated for  school  teachers.  And  I  think  that  the  enactment  providing 
for  Normal  Schools  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

WM.  B.  MAYNARD,  M.  D.,  Rupert. 
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The  importance  of  getting  correct  statistics  of  the  sciiool  seems  to  be 
felt  by  teachers  and  clerks,  and  the  Registers  are  well  kept  and  correctly 
filled  out. 

I  look  upon  the  Teachers'  Institute,  as  a  school  that  the  teachers  can 
hardly  afford  to  dispense  with,  for  it  seems  to  fill  a  gap,  that  is  left 
in  an  ordinary  course  of  education,  and  it  tends  to  instil  in  the  minds  of 
the  teachers,  the  importance  of  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  in- 
struction, which  is  so  much  needed.  The  examination  of  teachers,  only 
at  the  Institutes,  will  be  a  mighty  lever  to  raise  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence of  our  schools. 

I  think  the  old  practice  of  **  boarding  around,''  detracts  from  the 
yalae  of  the  school,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.     A  teacher  can  hardly 

?;iye  his  whole  mind  to  the  school,  when  ererj  few  days,  he  has  to  luok 
or  another  bjarding  place. 

C.  H.  PRINDLE,  Sandgate. 


The  school-houses  in  town  are  wholly  unfit  for  schools  ;  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  any  town  or  school  district  to  allow  children  to  attend  school  in 
such  places ;  but  in  school  meetings,  I  have  heard  such  expressions  as, 
**  0,  we  can  have  our  schools  in  the  summer  and  fall  early,  so  the  schol- 
ars can  get  along  on  account  of  the  cold,  until  we  can  afford  better  to 
build  a  new  school  house." 

GEORGE  J.  BOND,  Searsburgh. 


I  believe  in  Normal  Schools,  and  wish  every  teacher  could  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  them.  The  importance  of  thorough- 
ness in  elementary  instruction  can  hardly  be  overrate  1.  It  certainly  is 
not  overrated. 

To  secure  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  knowledge,  I  suppose 
to  be  the  obiect  of  our  Normal  Schools. 

The  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  the  enactments  concsrning  ex- 
aminations at  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  think  are  calculated  to  raise  the 
standard  of  scholarship  of  our  teachers.  I  hail  with  joy  anything  which 
has  a  tendency  to  raise  this  standard. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  books  contained  in  the 
new  authorised  list,  which  is  to  become  binding  Novem')er  Ist,  1808,  yet 
it  looks  weli.  It  is  certainly  simpler  than  the  old  list  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

WM.  H.  RUGG,  Shaftsbury. 


In  answer  to  solicitations  for  my  views  on  special  topics,  I  would  «iay 
as  to  Institutes,  I  wish  they  might  be  doubled,  both  in  number  and  time 
of  continuance.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  but  one  in  t  lis 
State,  and  was  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  I  think  our  next  Legislature 
might  hopefully  be  asked  for  a  further  appropriation  for  them.  Our 
State  tax  is  not  now  burdensome. 

I  have  faith  in  Annual  Reports  of  Boards  of  Education,  and  in  Nor- 
mal Schools.  This  in  general  principles,  but  cannot  speak  from  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  our  experiments  in  the  latter. 

As  to  the  schools  of  our  town,  I  cannot  write  with  either  fear  or  hope. 
They  are  poor,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  being  better. 
Nor  are  we  alone.  There  is  little  interest  manifested  in  schools  in  our 
section  of  the  State.  Last  year  I  visited  three  schools  for  the  blieks  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  found  them  altogether  superior  to  anywe  have  at 
home.  CUAS.  M.  BLISS,  Voodtord. 
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During  nine  jears^  experience  as  superintendent  in  dificrent  towns,  I 
have  been  pained  at  the  indifference  manifested  by  so  many  parents  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  education  of  their  children. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  schools  and  school  houses,  yet  a  most 
pressing  need  is  a  different  class  of  teachers,  of  higher  culture,  of  more 
experience,  more  '*  apt  to  teach,"  and  that  understand  more  fully  bow 
to  govern  a  school. 

Most  of  our  teachers  are  females,  young  and  inexperienced;  \hb 
large  proportion  of  them  would  be  judgea  of  an  improper  age,  and  unfit 
to  marry  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  managing  their  own  children  ; 
how  much  less  qualified  to  take  charge  of  twenty,  thirty  or  fifty  children, 
many  of  whom  are  almost  entirely  unrestrained  at  home.  Many  teach- 
ers are  not  qualified  to  give  proper  instruction.  They  may  answer  the 
"  set  questions  "  in  the  booxs,  but  this  is  not  enough.  To  such  we 
would  say,  attend  the  *<  Teachers'  Institutes  "  which,  properly  conducted, 
are  almost  invaluable  measures. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  providing  for  the  examination  of  teachers 
at  these  Institutes  commend  themselves  to  every  intelligent  educator, 
and  will  in  a  measure  correct  another  fault — want  of  thoroughness  in 
teaching.    More  drilling  is  necessary. 

When  teaching  becomes  a  '*  profession  "  it  will  demand  and  receive 
better  pay.  VYitn  the  advantages  we  now  possess,  the  interest  already 
awakened,  with  the  cheering  fact  that  so  much  of  time,  talent  and 
wealth,  are  laid  on  the  educational  altar,  we  have  reason  to  '*  thank  God 
and  take  couraee/'  Let  the  people  say,  we  will  do  our  duty  ;  we  wiU 
visit  our  schools ;  will  have  a  higher  class  of  teachers,  and  pay  them  ; 
we  will  not  wrong  our  children  by  neglecting  to  appoint  our  best  men 
for  prudential  committee ;  we  will  raise  our  educational  banner  higher^ 
and  the  work  will  be  done. 

H.  P.  GUSHING,  Burke. 

Most  of  the  schools  for  the  past  ^ear  have  been  good.  The  few  poor 
ones  have  been  the  result  of  poor  discipline  in  the  school-room,  and  of 
the  course  pursued  by  parents  in  upholding  their  children  in  their  wrong 
doings  at  school. 

While  a  portion  of  our  citizens  realize  the  importance  of  our  common 
schools,  there  are  many  who  do  not.  Many  who  have  no  children  to 
send  to  school,  say  they  have  no  interest,  while  some  who  haye  children 
are  satisfied  with  anything  that  can  bo  hired  for  smallpay.  We  need  a 
good  rousing  Teachers'  Institute  to  wake  people  up.  l^ere  has  not  been 
one  held  here  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  we  need  the  subject  of  our 
common  school  discussed.  Teachers'  Institutes  have  always  exerted  a 
highly  beneficial  influence  and  awakened  renewed  interest  in  behalf  of 
education. 

The  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes  will  rid  our  schools  of  a 
class  of  poor  teachers,  of  which  there  are  many  at  present,  and  will  se- 
cure a  far  higher  standard  of  qualification,  and  much  more  talent  will 
be  retained  in  our  schools,  as  wages  will  then  be  higher,  and  good  teach- 
ers  can  then  afford  to  teach. 

I  think  the  Registers  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  should  be 
accurately  kept. 

W.  H.  PRESTON,  DanyiUe. 

The  educational  interests  of  this  town  are  sadly  neglected.  The  policy 
of  hiring  « cheap"  teachers  prevails,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reallj 
earnest  and  worthy  candidate.    Our  school-houses  are  deplorable,  snd 
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not  one  of  them  furnished  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  successful 
teaching.  The  abominable  system  of  boarding  around  is  persisted  in, 
«pite  of  both  law  and  gospel.  The  diffusion  of  intelligence  through  the 
medium  of  Institutes  and  the  annual  reports  is  accomplishing  much 
good,  *'  and  jet  there  is  room."  The  introduction  of  the  Normal  School 
training  system  is  an  excellent  provision,  and  I  also  admire  the  plan  of 
examining  teachers  at  the  Institutes.  This  will  take  a  thankless  task 
from  the  town  superintendents.  I  can  but  think  a  brighter  day  is  in 
«tore  for  Vermont,  in  regard  to  her  educational  facilities. 

J.  C.  WATSON  COXE,  Groton. 


The  schools  of  this  town  for  the  past  year  may  generally  be  regarded 
an  ffuccessful;  yet  some  failures  have  occurred,  and  dissatisfaction  in 
flome  quarters  prevailed,  traceable  directly  either  to  inefficient  teachers, 
or  to  the  perversity  of  citizens,  who  failed  to /uZ/y  comprehend  their  own 
duties,  OT  filly  appredaie  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  The  school 
Register  is  an  efficient  means  from  which,  if  properly  kept,  to  gain  val- 
uable statistical  information  respecting  the  character  of  schools,  and  the 
practical  operation  of  our  school  system.  The  Registers  have  generally 
Deen  well  kept,  and  the  requirements  of  law  been  fairly  complied  with 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  For  the  convenience  of  superintendents  in 
preparing  their  reports,  district  clerks  should  bo  more  prompt  in  return- 
ing the  Registers.  They  should  be  returned  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  close  of  the  schools.  Public  sentiment  still  needs  educating  to  fitly 
support  the  public  schools,  to  fully  appreciate  the  yalue  of  the  various 
practical  measures  of  recent  legislation,  intended,  and  more  or  less  cal- 
culated, to  improve  and  perfect  the  school  system  of  the  State.  We  are 
still  behind  some  other  states  in  promoting  educational  interests,  in  do- 
ing what  seems  but  simply  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  rising  generation,  to  fit 
them  to  perform  well  the  active  duties  of  citizenship,  soon  to  devolve 
upon  them.  Such  is  the  fact  which  becomes  apparent,  and  develops 
m>m  investigation.  Why  is  this  ?  Can  it  be  attributed  to  indifference  or 
stupidity  of  the  people?  1  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  **  rmohiy 
dollar  "  has  greater  Influence  than  all  other  causes  combing.  When 
public  sentiment  sustains  and  perpetuates  the  cheap  system  of  schools  pre- 
vailing in  many  localities,  which,  by  its  operation,  thrusts  out  and  keeps 
out  the  best  class  of  teachers — those  only  who  are  fit  to  teach — then  such 
sentiment  needs  educating  to  a  higher  standard,  that  it  may  detect  and 
promote  its  highest  interest.  Every  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear, 
and  every  suggestion  put  into  practical  shape,  and  persistently  urged, 
that  is  at  all  calculated  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  schools,  or  pro- 
mote their  usefulness.  In  no  other  manner  can  we  adequately  bulla  up 
and  improve  the  valuable  interest  they  represent. 

To  a  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  improving  our 
schools,  the  character  and  condition  of  the  school-house  first  may  claim 
attention.  This  is  one  test  by  which  the  civilization  of  a  people  is  usu- 
ally measured  ;  when  shabby  and  ill-conditioned  school-houses  exist  in 
communities  abundantly  able  to  provide  all  means  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  schools,  no  excuse  or  apology  is  admissible.  This 
palpable  neglect  is  more  especially  censurable  when  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  of  the  inhabitants,  both  public  and  private,  are  neat,  convenient 
and  elegant. 

The  school-houses  in  this  town  may  fitly  represent  all  possible  grades 

in  the  calender.     Seven  of  the  twelve  districts  are  supplied  with  good 

houses,  woU  adapted  to  their  purpose  when  kept  in  complete  repair, 

and  protected  from  injury  by  careless  or  vicious  hands.    These  conditions 
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— not  always  observed— might  easily  be  complied  with,  if  citizens  and 
teachers  would  perform  faithfully  their  duties.  The  authority  of  the 
teacher,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  district,  (rightly  directed,)  and  the 
laws  of  the  State,  are  amply  sufficient,  and  should  be  employed,  when 
necessary,  to  protect  what  is  every  man's  interest, — the  school-bouae  and 
all  other  property  over  which  a  district  can  exercise  control. 

But  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,  seems  too  often  u>  be  the 
actuating  principle  of  action.  It  is  believed  that  some  districts  in 
Hardwick  wonld  do  well  to  consider  whether  this  principle  has  not  prac- 
tical application  with  them.  The  remaining  five  districts  are  said  to 
have  houses,  (pardon  the  misuse  of  the  term,)  some  of  which  are  a  stand- 
trig  reproach  to  any  community  claiming  a  spark  of  enlightened  ciTilixa- 
tion.  All  of  them  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
devoted.  Language  fails  in  its  efforts  at  their  description,  or  to  fitly 
characterize  the  indifference,  not  to  say  stupidity,  of  people  who  are  uniting 
to  tolerate  their  further  existence,  much  more,  to  risk  in  them  the  health  and 
Hves  of  their  children.  When  the  citizens  of  such  districts  build  palaces 
for  dwellings,  and  rebuild,  nicely  finish,  and  paint  their  bams,  thai 
ean  we  reasonably  hope  or  expect  that  the  school-bouse  will  be  considered. 

The  importance  oi  good  schools,  and  the  consideration  of  rational 
means  for  ensuring  them,  may  well  claim  public  attention  at  any  time. 
It  has  quite  become  an  established  custom,  (never  to  be  violated,)  that 
teachers — no  matter  what  their  character, — must  be  changed  with  evny 
term ;  no  practice  is  more  mischievous  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
our  schools.  Educated  as  our  teachers  are,  with  change  often  oomes 
radical  changes  in  systems  of  instruction  employed,  thereby  causing 
confusion  and  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time  on  the  part  of  acholan. 
Uniformity  in  system  is  desirable,  and  alone  capable  of  the  best  resolts. 
Whatever  promotes  such  uniformity,  must  promote  the  general  interesta 
of  schools.  The  State  Normal  Schools,  recently  established,  may  ulti- 
mately do  much  to  correct  the  present  anomalous  condition ;  but  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  immediately  and  generally 
felt.  Present  action  of  districts  in  the  right  direction  can  accomplish  much 
to  improve  instruction  in  many  of  our  schools.  When  teachers  of  ability 
and  skill  are  found,  they  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible  in  the  same 
school.  If  this  practice  could  become  an  established  custom,  it  wonld 
work  great  benefits  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  tovrard  placing  the 
schools  of  this  State  in  a  more  favorable  position,  when  compared  with 
those  of  neighboring  states,  where  the  custom  of  retaining  the  earrices 
of  the  best  teachers,  when  possible ,  has  long  extensively  prevailed.  Its 
immediate  effects  here  would  be  to  greatly  improve  the  character  of  in- 
struction, and  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications.  When 
superintendents  are  prepared  faithfully  to  perform  their  duties,  (to  exact 
a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  necessary  to  teach,)  and  the  people 
become  aroused  to  the  importance  of  employing  and  retaining  only  the 
best  and  most  competent  teachers, — the  best  are  none  too  good — then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  we  hope  to  see  marked  improvement  in  our  schools.  So 
long  as  the  one  makes  a  mockery  of  his  duty,  and  the  other,  actuated  by 
indifference,  or  mercenary  motives,  lends  only  a  gjud^ing  support  to 
educational  interests,  just  so  long  must  manifest  injustice  and  stupidity 
rule  this  most  valuable  interest,  reaping  only  tares  where  wheat  snonld 
be  gathered. 

Some  districts  in  town  still  cling  to  the  mistaken  and  reprehensible  prac 
/ice  of  boarding  their  teachers  **  around."  Notwithstanding  ec«ry /mt 
interest  involved  in  the  successful  operation  of  schools,  and  the  /ffw, 
which,  no  doubt,  intended  to  reach  and  correct  this  evil,  it  is  still  a 
custom  looked  upon  with  favor  by  many.    Live  men  should  be  alive  in 
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this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters ;  from  its  impDrtaaoe  in  its  bearings 
apon  the  welfare  and  buccess  of  schools,  its  careful  consideration  de- 
mands attention.  The  policy  of  boarding  the  teachers  around  is  at  best 
short-sighted,  injurious  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  While  its  necessary  exposure  endangers  and  often  robs  one 
of  healthy  it  no  less  deprives  the  other  of  the  benefits  of  the  best  instruc- 
tion. Most  of  our  schools  are  in  charge  of  female  teachers  throughout 
the  year.  Whatever  endangers  the  health  of  teachers,  must  equally 
affect  the  success  and  character  of  the  schools.      Without  study  and 

S reparation  for  their  work,  the  best  powers  of  the  teacher  cannot  be 
eveloped.  Boarding  around  effectually  prevents  the  needed  study  and 
preparation.  A  steady  and  convenient  boarding  place  gives  quiet  and 
retirement,  and  opportunity  for  the  purpose.  Therefore,  if  you  would 
protect  tlie  health  of  your  teachers  and  improve  the  instruction  in  the  schools, 
board  your  teachers  at  one  place.  Visiting  schools  by  the  citizens — except 
in  one  or  two  districts— is  not  generally  practiced.  Much  good  might 
be  accomplished  if  citizens  would  show  their  interest  by  their  presence 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  their  duly.  By  it  they  can  essentially  aid  in 
the  responsible  work  of  educating  their  children.  Their  presence  en- 
coaragcs  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

I  believe  that  independent,  oral  instruction  does  not  occupy  that  prom- 
inence in  our  common  schools  that  it  deserves,  with  teacners  qualified 
for  the  purpose.  It  gives  life  and  vigor  to  their  instruction  beyond  what 
the  often  dry  details  of  the  text-book  can  give.  It  should  take  the  place, 
and  be  largely  employed  in  impressing  upon  the  student's  mind  the  el- 
ementary principles  of  science,  where  apparatus  illustrates  those  more 
abstruse.  Theory  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand,  in  the  school- 
room, as  elsewhere.  Oral  illustration  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
text-book  is  often  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Hence  its  importance. 

I  believe  that  elementary  instruction,  as  given  in  most  of  our  schools, 
is  far  too  cursory  and  superficial.  Thoroughness  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  in  rudimentary  instruction,  should  be  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic in  all  our  common  schools  ;  for  it  is  here  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple receive  all  the  education  they  ever  possess.  No  thorough  scholarship 
can  be  attained  without  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  this  cannot  be  acquired  without  the  proper,  adequate  instruc- 
tion. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  have  an  important  work  before  them  ;  they 
must  in  time  exert  a  powerful  and  healthy  influence  toward  correct- 
ing and  rendering  uniiorm  the  present  anomalous  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, also  to  make  teaching  more  a  profession  than  hitherto,  elevating 
alike  the  standard  of  teachers*  qualifications  and  rates  of  compensation. 
The  people  generally  respect  the  school  laws  and  fairly  comply  with 
their  requirements.  A  fair  compensation  to  district  clerks,  I  think, 
would  add  much  to  the  value  and  reliability  of  their  statistical  returns. 
Some,  however,  are  conscientious  and  prompt  in  discharging  their  duties, 
while  others  are  careless  and  delinquent,  and  too  often  ignorant  of  what 
their  duty  requires.  This  office  in  school  districts  should  not  go  a  beg- 
ging, as  IS  often  the  case,  nor  should  it  be  placed  in  indifferent  or  in- 
competent hands.  The  man,  best  fitted  by  knowledge  and  interest, 
«boQld  have  the  position  and  perform  its  duties. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes,  held  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  have,  no  doubt,  awakened  a  more 
active  interest  in  school  matters  among  the  people,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  to  improve  the  schools,  through  the  benefits  derived  by 
teachers   in  attending  them.     The  new  law,  compelling  parents  to  send 
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their  children  to  school,  was  much  needed,  especially  in  oar  villages. 
It  places  power  in  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  schools,  to  clear  the 
streets  of  troops  of  children  of  people  who  feel  no  interest  or  care, 
whether  their  children  go  to  school  or  not.  The  whip  and  spur  of  law, 
is  alone  sufficient  to  goad  some  men  to  their  duties — to  exertion  in  pro- 
tection of  their  own  and  their  children's  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
community.  I  rejoice  that  practical  legislation  is  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  giving  them  executive  power  to 
extend  its  benefits. 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  newly  selected  list  of  text-books,  I 
will  not  venture  an  opinion,  not  having  examined  them  sufficiently  to 
form  one.  I  have  oflcn  felt  that  our  school  books  are  too  numerous  for 
the  interest  of  the  scholar — too  n^any  different  books  pertaining  to  the 
same  branch  of  study.  They  may  all  be  employed  to  advantage  in 
graded  schools,  but  not  in  the  common  schools,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence and  observation.  Whatever  multiplies  classes  and  recitations, 
must,  of  course,  render  each  less  thorough  and  complete,  on  account  of 
the  time  employed.  The  graded  or  progressive  system  in  text-bookB 
is  commendable,  and  no  doubt  the  true  one ;  but  this,  however,  may 
be  carried,  by  compilers  and  publishers,  to  excess,  making  three 
books  of  matter  that  might,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  contained  in 
two,  while  the  two  could  be  much  more  advantageously  employed  in  the 
school-room.  I  believe  this  remark  applicable  to  some  of  the  serial 
books  now  in  use.  This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  ed- 
ucaiors^  those  who  desire,  or  have  at  heart,  the  best  interests  of  our  common 
{ungraded)  schools.  Rhetorical  exercises  are  of  manifest  advantage,  if 
conducted  properly.  Composition  and  declamation,  as  exercises,  receirc 
far  less  attention  than  they  merit.  1  have  often  thought  a  change 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage  ;  extempore  speakingmight,  to  con- 
siderable extent,  take  the  place  of  declamation.  Scholars  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  age  and  acquirements  to  study  language,  might 
be  required  to  select  some  familiar  topic,  and  express  in  their  own  lan- 
guage their  ideas  relative  to  it.  In  this  way,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a 
mir  proficiency  in  extempore  speaking  might  be  attained  during  the 
usual  time  children  attend  the  common  school.  The  common  school  is 
the  nursery  of  composition  and  speech,  and  there  they  should  reoeire 
their  relative  share  of  attention. 

M.  V.  B.  H.\THAWAY,  Hardwick. 


The  great  lack  of  public  interest  in  our  common  schools,  is  the  most 
discouraging  indication  which  meets  the  observation  of  those  anxiously 
looking  for  rapid  progress  in  the  improving  influences  which  are  being 
brought  forward  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  It  is  evidently  true  that  schools  will  increase  in  use- 
fulness no  faster  than  the  general  apprehension  of  their  value,  and  the 
general  practical  conviction  that  they  are  what  the  people  make  them 
-»what  parents  make  them  principally,  not  legislation, — ^what  mani- 
festations of  parental  interest  and  cooperation  mi^e  them  principally, 
not  what  the  unaided  power  of  wise  school  regulation  can  do  alone. 

There  seems  to  be  a  vague  notion  among  some  people  that  common 
schools  are  not  within  the  range  of  their  business  capacity,  that  they 
are  something  very  delicate,  something  which  has  not  the  dignity  of 
the  practical  every-day  affairs  of  life,  which  tend  directly  and  imme^ 
diately  to  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unconscious  impression  that  they  are  institntions  of 
charity,  and  are  to  be  managed  chiefly  by  intellectual  agencies,  which 
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are  supposed  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  such  childish  impressions  as  these  result  from  the  superficial  tend- 
ency,  and  want  of  deep,  careful  thought  in  the  public  mind  <  n  educa- 
tional subjects.  To  what  extent  this  general  indinerence  may  be  applied 
to  this  town,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year 
only  one  prudential  committee  has  visited  a  school,  over  which  he 
should  have  chief  supervision.  When  parents  are  asked  in  regard  to 
the  prosperity  of  their  schools,  it  is  their  custom  to  reply :  '^  We  have  n't 
heard  any  complaint,  our  children  appear  to  like  pretty  well/'  We 
think  teachers  must  necessarily  be  supported  by  very  pure,  conscien- 
tious motives  to  do  their  very  best  in  their  responsible  position,  under 
the  conviction  that  not  oven  the  one  who  engages  them  as  teachers  will 
take  pains  to  inspect  the  management  of  their  schools  in  order  to  ap 
preeiate  whatever  there  may  be  deserving  in  them. 

We  cannot  too  highly  prize  the  services  of  those  teachers  who  are  well 
adapted,  from  their  own  natural  abilities,  as  well  as  from  acquired  effi- 
ciency, to  give  an  eacouraging,  inspiring  influence  t )  their  scholars,  who 
always  represent  to  them  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  in  such  a  manner  that  study  will  not  appjar  so 
tasteless  and  disagreeable  to  young  minds. 

It  i(»  very  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  many  small,  wnk  distri(*ts  in 
town.  They  should  be  united  and  enlar;i;cd  where  circumstances  will 
admit  of  it. 

RUSSELL  RISLCT,  Jr.,  Kirby. 


The  schools  in  this  town  the  past  year  have  been  quite  efficient,  and 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  a  credit  to  the  town.  The  Registers  have 
been  very  accurately  kept  by  most  of  the  teachers,  but  the  district 
clerks  in  many  instances  have  performed  their  part  of  the  work  very 
imperfectly  indeed.  The  Register  I  consider  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  our 
school  system,  but  I  do  think  there  is  urgent  need  of  more  care  in  keep- 
ing and  returning  it.  I  wish  the  district  clerks  in  each  town  could 
be  called  together  soon  after  their  election,  and  have  the  laws  and  their 
duties  expounded  to  them,  if  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  read  them 
when  the  books  are  open  before  them  as  it  were  ;  for  it  does  seem  as  if 
they  might  do  better  than  they  do.  I  am  glad  to  say  there  are  a  few 
faithful  ones.  The  recent  legislation  providing  for  the  examination  of 
teachers  at  the  Institutes,  and  regarding  the  Normal  Schools,  I  think  is 
a  grand  step  in  the  advancement  of  our  common  schools.  The  Institutes 
I  regard  as  the  great  engine  leading  along  the  train  of  common  school 
teachers  of  Vermont,  and  I  rejoice  that  onfy  those  can  be  allowed  on  this 
train  who  have  procured  tickets  from  the  offices  of  the  Normal  Schools  or 
the  Institutes  themselves.  Although  our  system  is  excellent,  I  think 
this  regulation  is  destined  to  improve  it  greatly,  for  the  examination 
of  teachers  by  town  superintendents,  so  far  as  mv  observation  has  ex- 
tended, has  been  a  mere  formality,  resulting  in  little  or  no  practical 
benefit  or  improvement  in  the  grade  of  teachers.  The  fact  is,  persons 
have  been  licensed  to  teach  who  were  hardly  qualified  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet;  and  in  my  opinion,  a  school  of  small  children  needs  as 
good,  if  not  a  better,  teacher  than  one  of  more  advanced  pupils.  The 
superintendent,  as  a  man,  as  a  promoter  of  the  welfare  of  our  schools, 
should,  (unless  he  is  desirous  of  a  reelection)  refuse  to  license  a  can- 
didate that  is  unqualified  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  whatever,  to  fill 
the  position  of  a  good  practical  teacher.  This  I  know  is  very  unpleas- 
ant indeed,  and  sometimes  a  superintendent  may  have  doubts,  wiiich  a 
trial  will  remove  to  his  entire  satit^faction  ;  but  as  a  rule,  k-t  lti:u  abide  by 
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his  own  judgment ;  even  if  he  should  be  anrortanate  enough  to  secure  the 
enmity  of  a  few  friends  of  the  candidate,  (as  doubtless  he  would,)  he  will 
haye  performed  his  dut^.  You  speak  of  elementary  instruction.  Here, 
I  think,  is  a  great  deficiency  amons  our  schools.  Persons  teaching  who 
haye  perhaps  spent  weeks  on  Algebra,  Geometry  etc.,  are  unable  to  give 
a  correct  definition  of  a  decimal  fraction.  It  is  startling  in  some  in- 
stances  to  notice  the  deficiency  of  applicants  in  elementary  knowledge. 
Tbe  annual  reports  are  highly  important,  and  if  studied  as  they  should 
be,  must  have  an  effectual  bearing  on  intelligent  minds. 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  Peacham. 

The  superintendent  finds  in  most  of  the  districts  comfortable  and  con- 
venient school-buildings.  But  in  most  of  the  schools  the  school  furni- 
ture is  inadequate  to  the  times .  Tbe  necessary  apparatus  is  not  furnished 
to  make  the  schools  tbe  most  highly  successful  or  efficient.  The  requisite 
maps  and  charts  and  globes,  and  other  media  or  helps  to  intellectual 
culture  are  not  afforded.  I  can,  for  one,  conceive  of  no  way  in  which  a 
parent  can  so  safely  or  profitably  invest  even  wealth,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  child,  as  in  furnishing  to  that  child  all  the  necessary  appliances  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  money  well  expended,  for  whatever 
accrues  from  this  is  laid  up  in  the  mind  of  his  child ;  it  cannot  be  squan- 
dered, nor  can  he  be  in  any  way  dispossessed  of  it.  Almost  everything 
else  be  may  lose,  but  all  of  kiiowledge  he  acquires — all  of  intellectaal 
development  he  secures — is  bis  forever.  So  that  all  closeness  on  the 
part  ot  districts  in  these  matters  is  unwise  and  impolitic,  and  entirely 
regnrdless  of  tbe  best  interests  of  those  committed  to  them  to  train  for 
usefulness.  By  all  you  stint  the  appliances  for  the  development  of  a 
child's  intellect,  by  so  much  yon  wrong  the  child — and  it  is  a  serions 
wrong.  By  it  he  is  so  much  less  than  what  he  was  designedto  be.  Give, 
therefore,  to  children  in  the  school-room  all  that  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  the  memory — to  help  the  reasoning  faculties — to  strengthen  and 
draw  out  the  intellect  and  mature  all  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  There 
is  in  most  of  the  districts  a  strange,  almost  unnatural  indifference  to  the 
schools,  on  tbe  part  of  parents.  They  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  visit  them. 
They  know  nothing  of  their  actual  condition  from  observation.  They 
send  their  children  to  them  and  pay  their  taxes,  and  there  the  matter 
ends  with  them.  They  have  taken  very  little  pains  to  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  or  otherwise.  They  commit  the  whole 
matter  to  the  teacher,  and  take  no  oversight.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  matter  of  consequence,  which  they  are  willing  to  leave  so  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  others.  The  schools  need  for  their  highest  efficiency  the 
personal  presence  of  tbe  parents.  Thsy  need  it  for  their  encouragement, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  recite  without  embarrassment  in  the  presence 
of  visitors.  The  teachers  also,  should  be  cheerfully  and  c<.>rdiaily  sup- 
ported by  the  committee  and  parents,  not  merely  by  counsel  and  advice, 
out  by  tbeir  frequent  presence  m  the  school-room.  The  beneficial  results 
to  b  •  derived  from  such  Hupport  cannot  be  bought  with  money,  and  not 
until  we  have  the  united  and  harmonious  cooperation  of  committee  and 
parent,  tcaohrr  and  pupil,  will  our  common  schools  reach  that  height  of 
excellence  8o  ardently  to  be  desired. 

E.  A.  TITUS,  St.  Johnsbuiy. 

Now  we  have  the  means  by  which  all  of  our  schools  might  l»e  made 
equal  to  tho  be»*t.  1  he  Stat<)  has  made  ample  provieion  for  the  education 
of  all  her  children,  hut   before  they  will  be  hcDcfited    to  that  dcgre 
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which  the  J  ought,  enlarged  views  of  odacation  must  be  more  generally 
diffused.  Normal  Schools  afford  the  means  by  which  oar  schools  might 
b«  much  improved,  but  we  mast  fail  to  realize  that  benefit  from  them 
which  we  should,  until  our  citizens  will  try  earnestly  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  which  they  afford  for  advancing  the  interests  of  education, 
instead  of  studying  how  they  might  evade  the  law  or  make  it  unpopular. 

In  regard  to  Institutes,  I  think  that  their  value  eannot  be  estimated 
too  highly,  not  for  the  means  which  they  afford  for  benefiting  our  teach- 
ers only,  but  all  who  attend  them. 

I  think  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  where  our  prudential 
committees  have  attended  Institutes  they  seek  ^oo(/  teachers,  instead  of 
cheap  ones,  which  is  of  coarse  the  first  requisite  in  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  our  schools,  institutes  awaken  the  people  who  attend  them  to  a 
higher  sense  of  their  oblipition  to  the  cauce  ot  popular  education,  and 
if  all  could  enjoy  these  privileges  improvement  would  bo  manifest  where 
now  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Such  are  my  views  in  reference  to  the  subjects  above  named.  As  su- 
perintendents wc  should  manifest  a  willingness  to  labor  in  our  humble 
sphere  to  advance  these  interests,  not  believe  that  the  laborious  and 
thankless  task  of  directing  the  movements  and  developing  the  strength 
of  our  excellent  common  school  system,  and  of  arousing  the  public  mind 
of  the  State  in  this  direction  must  devolve  upon  the  Board  of  Education 
and  its  Secretary. 

A.J.  GARLAND,  Sutton. 


During  the  past  year,  quite  a  majority  of  the  schools  in  this  town 
have  been  very  successful,  and  those  the  most  so,  that  have  been  in  the 
care  of  teachers  that  have  attended  our  Institutes,  and  in  those  districts 
that  have  shown  the  most  interest  in  the  cause  of  our  common  schools . 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  entire  efficiency  of  our  schools,  lies  in  the  in- 
creased amount  of  recitations  that  arc  being  crowded  into  them.     Our 
patrons  think  (and  act  accordingly)  that  their  children  do  not  *'  set 
along  fast  enough  *'  unless  they  are  in  the  most  advanced  text-books, 
consequently  elementary  instruction  is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.    It 
is  strangely  surprising,  and  mortifyingly  ludicrous,  to  nee  the  smaller 
papils,  and  some  of  a  larger  size,  stumbling  and  mumbling  through  a 
recitation  entirely  beyond  their  capacity.     I  hope  and  labor  for  the  time, 
when  our  fathers,  mothers  and  teachers  will  learn  that  the  weak  will  not 
appear  like  the  strong,  although  they  do  strive  to  bear  the  heavier  bur- 
den.    I  heartily  rejoice  in  the  legislative  enactments  in  regard  to  cen- 
tral schools,  for  I  believe  a  positive  good  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 
Oar  teachers'  standard  should  be  and  is  being  raised  by  the  granting  of 
licenses  for  five  years  from  an  examination  at  our  Institutes;  teachers  are 
learning  that  something  more  is  required  of  them  than  the  mere  stay- 
ing in  the  school-room  six  hours  a  day  for  twelve  weeks,  and  then  taking 
their  money  for  it.     I  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  I  have  found  in  my 
experience  with  teachers  thus  far  a  very  decided  lack  of  thoroughness 
in  the  elementary  instruction  in  Reading  and  History.     With  bat  one 
or  two  life-sustaining  exceptions,  all  the  teachers  of  the  past  year  were 
manifestly  deficient  in  both  of  these  branches,  and  their  schools  were 
similarly  inclined.     When  our  teachers  are  brought  through  and  from 
the  system  of  Normal  Schools,  now  in  operation,  I  hope  to  see  this  error, 
and  maily  others,  entirely  removed. 

CHARLES  ROSS,  Waterford. 
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Oar  Registen  are  refcurned  in  much  better  condition  this  year  than 
heretofore.  Still  there  ia  much  chance  of  impravementy  especially  in 
the  rotarns  by  the  clerks.  I  suggest  whether  the  questions  cannot  be 
rerised,  some  questions  omitted,  and  some  others  added,  yiz :  What  per 
cent,  on  the  grand  list  has  been  raised?  The  Teachers*  Institutes  shoiUd, 
if  possible,  I  think,  be  more  largely  than  heretofore  devoted  to  whAt  I 
would  call  giving  model  examples  of  instruction.  Give  the  teachers 
more  special  and  practical  instruction  in  the  best  manner  of  condacting  a 
recitation.     Of  the  annual  reports  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

In  the  smaller  and  more  rural  districts,  the  custom  is  quite  prevalent 
of  agreeing  with  the  teacher  to  board  around— not  in  the  ratio  of  scbol- 
ars,  but  in  the  ratio  of  grand  list.  It  is  thought  that  the  law  does  not 
prohibit  this.  It  saves  some  tax,  but  it  fails  to  give  the  teacher  the 
benefit  of  a  permanent  home,  which  he  so  much  needs.  I  do  not  see  as 
it  is  easy  to  prevent  this  by  legislation.  Of  course  any  teacher  can  refuae 
to  make  such  a  contract,  if  he  will. 

The  great  want  of  our  schools  is  better  instruction.  To  secure  this  ^re 
must  have  older  and  better  instructed  teachers.  The  great  fault  ia  in 
employing  young  and  poorly  fitted  teachers,  because  these  can  be  had  at 
smaller  prices.  Normal  teachers  will  help  much  in  this  matter,  not  onlj 
in  benefiting  the  schools  where  they  are  employed,  but  in  showing  the 
people  what  good  teaching  is,  and  the  difference  between  good  and  indiT- 
lerent  instruction. 

I  have  not  the  least  confidence  that  the  sole  examination  of  teachers  at 
Institutes  will  work  satisfactorily.  If  all  the  teachers  in  a  county  are  to 
be  examined  at  one  session  of  two  davs,  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants 
can  do  nothing  else,  and  not  this  thoroughly.  The  4722  teachers  (see 
Secretary's  report,  1867)  equally  divided  at  fourteen  Institutes,  would 
give  337  at  each  Institute.  If  tbe  Institute  should  have  three  eesaions 
of  three  hours  each,  on  each  of  the  two  days,  this  would  give  three 
minutes  and  twelve  seconds  to  each  candidate  that  most  be  provided 
with  a  certificate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rejected  ones.  Or,  .if  jon 
suppose  two-thirds  have  old  certificates,  (and  this  is  very  aearlj 
the  proportion  of  experienced  and  inexperienced  teachers  employed 
in  Vermont)  the  time  to  be  giveu  to  each  eould  be  only  about  ten 
minutes.  Any  thorough  examination  at  the  Institutes  is  simply  im- 
possible, without  a  total  change  in  their  character,  and  a  lengthening 
of  their  term.  Besides,  I  have  no  belief  that  enough  candidates  ever  wUi 
present  themsehes  at  our  annual  Institutes  to  supply  all  our  schools ;  or  that 
enough  teachers  would  ever  be  furnished  with  such  certificates  to  aapply 
all  our  schools.  The  result  would  be  that  many  schools  could  not  get  a 
certified  teacher,  and  must  go  without,  or  employ  one  not  certified.  This 
last  would  come  into  practice,  the  town  authorities  winking  at  tbe  dc|^- 
lect  of  the  law.  1  feel  certain  that  the  Legislature  must  repeal  or  change 
the  law  before  the  time  comes  for  ite  provisions  to  teke  full  effect. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  law  of  last  fall  which  I  exceedingly  regret. 
I  refer  to  that  provision,  which  limits  the  benefit  of  tbe  grant  to  the 
Normal  Schools  to  **  indigent  students,^ ^  This  distinction  is  invidious.  It 
makes  a  di^tinctioh  which  is  not  pleasant  to  an  ambitious  and  high- 
minded  teacher.  The  Normal  Schools  are  not  charity  institutions,  nor 
any  of  the  students  charity  scholars.  They  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
think  of  themselves  as  such.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Legislatoie  has 
a  right  to  dole  out  charity  to  any  citizen  abundantly  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.  It  might  just  as  well  provide  that  the  benefit  of  Uie 
public  schools  should  only  be  offered  to  poor  children.  If  the  public 
schools  are  open  to  all,  bo  should  the  Normal  Schools  be.  There  is  not  a 
substantial  reason  for  the  distinction.    The  interest  is  for  the  public 
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good,  and  shoald  be  provided  for  on  parelj  public  and  general  grounds. 
Sesides,  there  is  no  need  of  the  distinction,  any  way.  The  provision  that 
each  student  shall  pledge  himself  to  teach  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
in  the  State,  is  enough  to  guard  against  all  selfish  and  unworthy  motives. 
Few  will  so  pledge  themselves  that  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  And  compliance  with  this  condition  is  all  the  return  which 
the  State  asks ;  and  when  this  pledge  is  given,  no  other  should  be 
required.  Only,  if  the  numbers  offering  are  so  great  that  some  ground 
of  selection  must  be  taken ,  this  ground  of  selection  should  only  consult 
the  public  good;  which  of  the  candidates  give  greatest  promise  of 
honoring  the  State,  and  contributing  to  the  value  and  improvement  of 
our  schools  and  our  instruction.  If  such  candidate  has  means  of  his 
own,  this  is  no  reason  why  the  State  does  not  need  his  services,  or  can- 
not profit  by  them.  As  well  might  we  refuse  a  rich  man's  son  admittance 
to  West  Point,  or  enlistment  into  the  army,  unless  he  would  serve  the 
country  at  his  own  charges. 

C.  £.  F£RRIN,  Hinesburgh. 


1st.  The  Registers,  properly  kept  and  seasonably  returned,  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  statistics,  so  much  needed  oy  the  superintend* 
ents  and  the  Board  of  Education,  can  be  obtained.  I  would  suggest  the 
addition  of  one  item  to  the  Register;  that  is,  ** State  the  number  of 
children  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  not  attending  school 
anywhere  during  the  year."  But  few  of  the  district  clerks  have  filled 
their  Registers  with  suitable  care.  SDme  of  them  cannot  be  made  to 
balance  accounts. 

2d.  The  Teachers*  Institutes  are  of  great  importance ;  but  it  has  been 
a  question  with  me  whether  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  managing  and  teaching  a  district  school  would  not  be  of  far 
greater  utility  than  the  present  system.  I  would. not  have  the  lectures 
thrown  aside,  but  I  would  put  a  model  teacher,  with  a  school  in  hand, 
before  the  Institute,  and  by  that  means  show  the  teachers  present  how 
to  teach  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  schools ;  and  in  the  lectures 
have  the  reasons  for  so  doing  explained  and  enforced. 

3d.  The  annual  reports  are  of  great  importance,  as  teachers  expect 
that  by  these  reports  their  ability  and  success  as  teachers  will  be  laid 
before  the  town,  and  their  chances  for  teaching  again  in  town  be  im- 
proved or  damaged.  Most  teachers  will  do  the  best  they  can,  if  they 
expect  their  schools  to  be  fairly  and  faithfully  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

4th.  Most  of  those  professing  to  teach  in  our  district  schools  have  not 
been  thoroughly  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  the  English  Ian- 

Siage,  nor  of  those  other  branches  they  attempt  to  teach.  Some,  who 
ve  professedly  tiught  for  years,  are  very  deficient  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  simplest  elementary  principles  which  ought  to  be  taught  to  very 
small  chilctren.  The  examinations,  in  many  instances,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  thorough,  and  persons  have  been  allowed  to  teach,  or  rather 
to  profess  to  teach,  who  were  not  any  way  qualified  to  teach.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  on  our  statute  book  there  is 
no  definite  legal  standard  of  acquirements  as  a  qualification  for  teachers. 
The  accepted  standard  has  been  so  low  that  many  ignorant  persons  have 
assumed  to  teach  what  they  did  not  know.  Our  schools  cannot  be  what 
they  ought  to  be,  till  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  thoroughness 
of  elementary  instruction.  In  this  town  I  have  been  able  to  secure 
thorough  instruction  in  but  a  few  instances ;  and  one  reason  why  I  was 
not  able  to  do  it,  was  that  the  teachers  themselves  have  not  been  thor- 
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oaghly  taaglyt  in  any  of  the  branches  taoeht  in  our  district  schoob,  and 
most  eepeoially  in  the  elementary  principles. 

5th.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  State  by  oar  Generml 
Assembly  is  a  right  step  in  the  right  direction.  Let  the  coarse  of  in8tra.>- 
tion  be  as  thorough  as  it  ought  co  be,  and  our  schools  in  a  Tery  short 
time  mast  be  greatly  benefited.  There  is  no  other  one  movement,  in  mj 
opinion,  which  promises  so  much  of  good  to  our  common  schools,  as  the 
Normal  Schools.  Let  these  schools  prepare  the  teachers  fully  for  their 
work,  and  I  cannot  see  why  we  are  not  on  the  road  to  great  excellence  in 
our  district  schools.  I  think  the  State  has  done  well  in  this  matter  so 
&r,  and  if  it  does  not  slack  its  hand,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  claas 
of  teachers  for  which  any  state  may  justly  be  grateful.  Let  the  standard 
of  requirements  be  high,  and  the  system  of  training  be  thorough  from  the 
first  and  simplest  element  to  highest  atteinment,  and  all  is  well  on  that 
matter.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  see 
that  teachers  are  taught  how  to  teach,  as  well  as  what  to  teach. 

6th.  I  think  well  of  the  examination  of  the  teachers  at  the  Institutes . 
There  is  only  one  disadvantege  which  I  apprehend  from  it,  and  that  is, 
it  is  not  every  person  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  who  can 
teach.  I  have  known  some  of  the  very  best  of  class  scholars  who  coald 
not  teach,  and  other  good  scholars  who  could  not  govern  a  school. 
Everything  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  There  are  several 
advanteges  in  the  examinations  at  the  Institutes,  for  there,  all  of  the 
small  trash  with  which  a  town  superintendent  is  bored,  to  suit  some 
aunt  or  uncle,  will  stay  away,  and  the  better  class  of  teachers  will  be 
brought  before  the  pubuc. 

7th.  There  are,  in  our  small  districts,  baek  from  our  villages,  some  of 
the  best  minds  we  have  among  our  scholars ;  their  parente  are  frequently 
poor,  and  not  able  to  send  them  to  the  academy,  and  there  are  no  graded 
schools  or  central  schools  in  town,  and  by  the  low  stendard  of  reqaire- 
mente  as  teachers'  qualifications,  these  scholars  cannot  be  teught  in  oar 
district  schools.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  arrangement  to  require  teachers 
to  be  able  to  teach  any  branch  of  English  literature  adapted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  scholars  of  the  district,  of  the  legal  age  for  attondins 
school?  Would  it  not  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  schools,  and 
improve  their  usefulness  7 

oth.  I  approve  of  having  the  teacher  board  at  one  place.  I  deem 
boarding  around  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

D.  S.  FROST,  Huntington. 


Of  the  twenty-three  different  teachers  employed  in  this  town  the  past 
year,  nineteen  had  had  experience  in  teaching  previously,  and  several 
were  teachers  of  marked  excellence.  Some  of  the  young  teachers  also  did 
very  well  indeed.  Of  the  thirty  terms  of  school  taught  in  town  the  past 
year,  much  the  greater  number  were  very  good,  and  only  three  were 
regQxded  as  very  unsatisfactory.  Only  three  teachers  have  **  boarded 
round,"  and  they  in  the  summer.  The  practice  of  '*  boarding  round"'  is 
BO  generally  disapproved  in  this  town,  that  during  the  whole  year  past  I 
have  conversed  with  only  one  man  who  approved  and  defend^  the  sys- 
tem from  principle,  and  for  its  utility. 

In  most  instances  the  Registers  have  been  kept  very  well,  but  still  more 
painstaking  with  regard  to  them  would  be  well  for  the  schools  in  partic- 
ular, and  the  interests  of  education  generally.  Particularly  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  Registers  should  be  kept  the  first  and  last  days  of  the 
term  as  well  as  on  other  days ;  that  the  marks  shall  bo  made,  not  with 
pencil  but  with  pen  and  ink  ;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  the  full  and  proper 
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names  of  the  pupils — not  their  pet  names  nor  their  nick-names,  but  the 
names  which  they  legally  bear — should  be  written,  with  their  ages  in 
the  Registers.  The  fact  that  the  Registers  are  official  records  or  legal 
documents  is  sufficient  to  show  this. 

The  importance  of  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  has 
been  urged  upon  the  mind  of  the  superintendent,  both  in  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  in  visiting  the  sohocus  throughout  the  year.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  good  scholarship  is  laid  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  of  whatsoever  kind  it  be.  In  reading,  spelling, 
pronunciation,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  the  pupirs 
progress  should  be  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  complete  at  every  step,  and 
ever  kept  in  mind  by  frequent,  constant,  thorough  reviews.  To  the  im- 
portance of  the  three  branches,  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  as  taught 
in  our  schools,  it  seems  that  the  attention  of  the  public  should  oe  specially 
called. 

The  want  of  punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  our  pupils  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  their  improvement  in  our  schools ;  far  greater  than  most 
realize.  To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  teachers  should  be  earnest  to  make 
their  schools  so  pleasant  and  attractive  to  their  pupils  that  they  will 
wish  to  be  present  constantly,  and  be  impatient  of  absence  or  tardiness ; 
and  parents  should  be  in  earnest  to  have  their  children  at  school  punctu- 
ally every  day  of  every  term,  unless  there  are  real  and  unavoidable  reasons 
— like  sickness — for  absence,  which  reasons  are  to  be  greatly  regretted. 

HIRAM  0.  ESTES,  Jericho. 


The  several  schools  in  this  town  for  the  past  year  have  generally  been 
successful.  The  teachers,  as  a  general  thing,  have  proved  themselves 
equal  to  their  work,  and  have  been  more  than  usually  well  qualified  to 
instruct,  manage  and  govern  their  schools.  Only  one  teacher  has  left 
school  before  its  proper  time  of  closing.  One  trouble  with  us  is  the  use 
of  favoritism  in  engaging  teachers.  The  committee  too  often  secures  as 
teaoher  some  especial  friend  or  relative. 

Our  people,  for  some  reason,  are  coming  to  employ  female  teachers, 
mostly,  even  in  the  winter.  It  works  well.  We  have  some  good  male 
teachers,  but  after  all,  our  female  teachers  are  as  a  general  thing  outdo- 
ing them.  They  not  only  teach  as  well,  but  govern  as  well,  if  not  better. 
We  have  in  town  some  most  excellent  female  teachers.  Public  sentiment 
here  needs  educating  a  little  in  regard  to  the  interest  shown  in  schools 
while  in  session.  The  school  is  set  moving,  and  then  lefl  to  run  of  itself. 
There  is  not  that  stimulus  from  parents  and  prudential  committee  to 
urge  en  our  schools  to  their  highest  efficiency. 

D.  H.  ADAMS,  Underbill. 


The  law  in  regard  to  teachers  boarding  at  one  place  is  generally  re- 
garded. There  is  a  complaint  of  the  high  price  of  school  books,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  selected  books  are  made  a  monopoly  by  the  publishers. 
Haying  the  school  meetings  on  a  uniform  day  secures  a  larger  attendance, 
but  the  important  business  of  these  meetings  is  transacted  too  hastily, 
and  matters  that  should  be  carefully  discussed  are  turned  off  with  a  joke 
and  a  laugh.  There  is  a  sad  deficiency  among  us  in  books  of  reference, 
and  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  definition  of  words.  There  is  no 
interest  in  this  community  in  the  State  Normal  Schools.    Some  of  our 
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county  teachers*  association  has  done  a  good  work  in  our  towns  in  unit- 
ing teachers,  making  them  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  comparing 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  experiences  of  instructors. 

EDWARD  B.  CHAMBERLIN,  Westford. 


I  do  not  see  why  the  school  Register  is  not  all  that  we  need,  and  well 
enough  without  mending.  Among  us,  boardinff  at  one  place  seems  to  bo 
working  well.  Of  the  utility  of  InsiUiUes,  conducted  as  they  have  been, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  examination  of  teachers  at  the 
Institutes  (rery  desirable  to  us  who  are  superintendents)  does  not  seem 
to  be  80  popular.  One  impression  seems  to  oe  that  some  things  are  magni- 
fied out  of  ail  due  proportion — for  instance,  the  Geography  of  Vermont.  It 
seems  to  me  that  out  one  Normal  School  is  needed  in  our  State,  and  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  run  more  to  advantage.  If  by  elementary  instruction 
is  meant  the  praciical  part  of  it,  it  can  hardly  be  too  much  insisted  on  ; 
if  more,  our  best  scholars  do  not  agree,  and  the  child  will  find  it  hard  to 
understand  what  the  masters  have  acknowledged  so  difficult.  The  great 
defect  in  Vermont  is  in  the  department  oi  grarnmar, 

J.  L.  MAYNARD,  WiUifiton. 

The  schools  in  this  town  have  prospered  the  past  year  about  as  well  as 
usual.  Still  they  have  been  far  from  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  and 
might  have  been,  if  parents  had  manifested  a  proper  interest  in  their 
welfare.  This  is  the  great  drawback  here ;  and  1  presume  it  is  so  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  other  towns.  They  can,  if  they  only  will  it, 
put  the  schools  on  a  very  different  footing  from  what  they  now  are.  Tbci 
wages  of  teachers  and  the  price  of  board  are  enhancing,  thus  rendering 
the  schools  very  costly ;  whereat  the  tax-payers  grumble,  especially  those 
who  have  no  children  to  be  schooled,  and  strive  for  the  shortest  terms 
and  the  cheapest  teachers.  But  experience  teaches  that  things  that  are 
nominally  cheap,  may  in  reality  be  very  dear ;  and  this  rule,  it  is  be- 
lieved, holds,  without  any  diminution,  in  relation  to  teachers. 

A  teacher  that  is  thoroughly  competent,  industrious,  and  enereette, 
will,  in  any  event,  make  the  school  tolerably  successful ;  and  with  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  parents,  will  make  it  eminently  useful ;  whOe 
an  indifferent  teacher,  howsoever  much  aided,  will  make  the  school  bat 
indifferently  good ,  if  not  altogether  worthless .  Su  ppose  the  latter  school  is 
nominaily  cheap,  is  it  not  really  dearer  than  tax-payers  can  afford? 

Our  population  being  small,  the  several  districts  are  large  in  extent  of 
territory,  and  many  of  the  scholars  live  remote  from  the  schools,  and  on 
roads  that  in  the  winter  season  are,  more  or  less  of  the  time,  nearly  or 
quite  impassable.  Hence,  the  attendance  in  the  back  districts,  on  the 
winter  term,  is  lamentably  small.  This  does  not  lessen  the  cost  of  the 
school,  but  enhances  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  tax-payers.  The  difficnltr 
might  be  obviated  to  some  extent,  by  having  the  school  in  the  fall  and 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  ;  but  there  is  another  difficulty  about  it,  viz  : 
that  farmers  can  spare  their  boys  of  working  age,  from  the  farm  work, 
better  in  the  winter  than  any  other  portion  of  the  year. 

There  is  another,  and  a  great  inconvenience,  growing  out  of  larre 
districts  and  a  sparse  population,  viz:  poor  school  houses,  miseraUj 
inconvenient  and  uncomfortable,  poor  wood,  poor  blackboards,  no  ontline 
maps,  no  dictionary,  nor  any  of  the  accompaniments  that  should  bo  con- 
nected with  the  school-room.  Hence,  large  taxes,  or  little  schooling, 
and  backward  schools,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  am,  for  many  reasons,  earnestly  in  favor  of  consolidating  school  dis- 
tricts, wherever  it  can  be  conveniently  done  ;   for  the  stronger  the  dis- 
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trict  ia  point  of  numbers  and  wealtb,  the  greater  will  be  the  length  and 
osorulnesfl  of  its  schools.  But  in  the  back  districts  in  this  town,  consol- 
idation is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  my  anxiety  is  to  prevent  still  further 
subdivisions. 

There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  felt  with  the  new  selection  of 
school-bookSf  about  which  I  am  not  jprepared  to  express  any  opinion. 

GEO.  W.  HARTSHORN,  Canaan. 

School  Registers  and  annual  reports  are  indispensably  necessary  in 
perfecting  our  school  system.  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  all  other  school 
gatherings  should  be  multiplied  among  us.  For,  as  religious  meetings 
serve  to  turn  the  heart  from  the  things  of  earth,  and  teach  it  its  duty 
to  its  great  Creator, — ^as  political  meetings  serve  to  stir  up  our  love  of 
country,  and  increase  our  devotion  to  her  interests, — as  social  gatherings 
cultivate  a  desire  for  each  other's  society,  and  create  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  men,-^so  also  do  school  gatherings /when  properly 
conducted,  serve  to  open  the  minds  of  honest  men  and  women  to  the 
great  truth  that  their  suhool  is  just  what  they  from  day  to  day  are  mak- 
ing it,  and  that  the  future  success  of  their  children  Is  depending  mainly 
on  its  thoroughness  and  efficiency.  The  **  boarding  around  ''  act  acc6m- 
plishes  but  half  of  what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  The  board  was 
transferred  from  the  scholar  to  the  grand  list,  leaving  each  district  free, 
not  only  to  send  their  teachers  to  all  tbe  families  that  have  scholars,  but 
to  those  who  are  still  more  remote  from  the  school-house,  and  who  having 
no  scholars  to  send,  care  little  or  nothing  whether  the  teacher  has  any 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  school-room  or  not.  If  the  freemen  of  Ver- 
mont wish  to  confer  a  lasting  favor  upon  their  school  system,  in  the  form  of 
a  legislative  enactment,  let  them  speak  out  boldly  and  at  once,  and  say 
that  the  teachers  thereof  shall  henceforth  have  steady  boarding  places. 

The  present  practice  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  supplying  such  districts 
with  first-class  teachers.  For  they  either  positively  refuse  to  board 
<*  around,"  or  make  so  much  difference  in  the  price  tha;t  the  committee 
will  not  hire  them,  bat  content  himself  with  a  teacher  that  will  just 
rub  and  go. 

The  importance  of  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  no 
reasonable  person  denies  ;  and  the  public  eye  is  turned  for  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Normal  Schools.  If  disappointed  there,  we  must  devote  all 
oar  energies  to  the  district  school,  no  can  gradually  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  tuber's  qualifications  by  beginning  here,  but  it  would  be  a  much 
slower  process  and  involve  much  more  labor.  A  few  well -trained  teach- 
ers from  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  would  soon  inaugurate  a  much 
more  thorough  method  of  instruction,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
true  friends  of  education,  would  soon  become  universal.  In  regard  to 
the  examination  of  teachers  at  **  Institutes,"  I  must  say  that  I  re^rd  the 
course  pursued  by  the  late  Secretary  as  being  unfair,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
after  the  first  five  years,  destined  to  rob  our  schools  of  many  of  our  most 
efficient  teachers,  although  it  was  doubtless  the  best  that  could  be  done 
with  the  limited  comjoensation  allowed  him,  and  reflected  great  credit  on 
his  genius  and  inventive  powers.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  the 
hours  of  holding  the  Institutes  a  proper  time  for  the  examination  of 
teachers.  The  Institute  was  expressly  designed  for  their  purpose, — then 
why  so  pre-occupy  their  time  that  they  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
listen  to  its  instruction?  Again,  the  questions  were  necessarily  to3 
numerous,  and  required  far  too  much  writing ;  and  in  some  instances, 
as  in  Essex  county,  nol  one  got  through  their  papers.  I  am  in  favor  of 
having  the  State  toke  the  responsibility  of  tne  examinations.  But  I 
would  not  have  the  Secretary  a  nomina/  member  of  the  examining  board, 
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bat  an  acliae  momber— himself  conducting  the  examination— the  /lu/^e. 
if  you  please,  with  the  assistants  for  side  judges.  Then  I  would  have  the 
examinatian  held  aside  from  the  Institute  and  consist  of  both  written 
and  oral  questions,  the  oral  predominating,  thereby  testing  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  interest  and  instruct  his  classes. 

^  U.  C.  WOODWARD,  Concord. 

• 

Our  schools  have  been  very  successful  the  past  year— but  one  poor  one. 
If  we  wish  our  schools  to  become  elevated  and  take  the  position  which 
they  should  occupy,  we  must  first  elevate  the  teacher.  Saperintendenta 
must  ^'  veto  '*  the  power  of  ignorant,  stupid  and  penurious  commit  tee- 
men.  If  the  requirements  of  law  were  strictly  exacted  of  teachers,  bat 
few  would  be  licensed.  The  poor  ones  mast  be  cut  off,  and  those  iioeosed 
must  be  elevated.  The  superintendent  must  destroy  the  superficial  mode 
of  teaching  that  has  obtained  in  most  schools,  and  require  that  which  is 
practical,  thorough,  and  one  that  has  life.  Our  teachers  must  be  work- 
ers, thorough,  accurate,  and,  above  all,  aUve.  We  must  have  a  striDgent 
law,  obliging  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
send  them  all  the  time.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  money  and  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  teachers  is  entirely  wasted,  and  more  than  a  •'  hundred  fold  *' 
in  the  next  generation's  life  and  business.  Shame  on  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  her  children  are  in  the  streets  or  ont  of 
school  during  school  hoars. 

We  have  missed  the  Institute  to  which  our  county  was  entitled  the 

nast  school  year. 

^  ^  CHARLES  W.  KING,  Lunenburgh. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  degree  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
teachers  this  year,  and  yet  the  general  standard  of  qualification  cannot 
be  said  to  be  high.  With  a  few  interesting  exceptions,  the  teachers 
work  as  if  they  were  performing  a  task,  or  completing  a  certain  routine 
of  nnpleasant  services,  which  they  will  be  glad  to  see  completed.  The 
teacher  ought  to  have  his  heart  and  mind  enlisted  in  the  business  so  much 
as  to  feel  a  real  pleasure  in  the  work. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  continued  their  charge  of  the  same  school 
through  the  year.  This  speaks  well  for  the  teachers,  as  showing  that 
their  services  are  acceptable,  and  also  shows  the  good  sense  of  the  dis- 
trict that  prefers  to  retain  a  good  teacher  rather  than  try  experiments 
with  new  ones.  How  shall  the  public  be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of 
employing  the  very  best  teachers  without  regard  to  the  expense?  They 
can  much  better  afford  to  do  this  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
children  poorly  trained  and  educated. 

The  schools  this  year,  have  been  under  very  good  government,  as  a 
general  thine,  and  I  think  the  public  have  been  quite  well  satisfied. 
^  *  A.  B.  SWIFT,  Enosburgh. 

Law  is  the  echo  of  public  opinion.    Public  opinion  with  us  is  in  favor 

of  the  present  school  law. 

*^  GUY  K.  BLAISDELL,  Fletcher. 

Permit  me  to  leave  for  others  to  ring  the  changes  on  poor  school- 
houses,  incompetent  teachers,  improvident  parents,  stupid  pmdeniial 
committees  and  district  clerks,  who  scarcely  know  enough  to  write  their 
own  names.  Let  others  express  entire  satisfaction  with  school  reports 
which  scarcely  supply  us  with  data  for  guessiw^  the  actual  condition  of 
half  the  schools  in'<  he  State;  with  Teachers*  Institutes  almost  entirelj 
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oocapied  with  infiQite  wordiness,  where  teaohers  have  nothing  to  do  bat 
sit  and  swallow,  ad  naitseam,  for  the  fortieth  time,  any  amoant  of  exag- 
derations;  of  annual  reports,  three-quarters  full,  year  afber  year,  of 
talsome  ooobpliments  of  the  Secretary ;  of  sneers  and  sarcasms  at  the 
right  hospitaole,  social  fashion  of  **  boarding  around,"  than  which  there 
is  no  more  efficient  means  for  the  teacher  to  influence  the  people  for 
eood,— doing  a  missionary  work  at  the  fireside  of  every  household  ;  of 
Normal  Schools  and  examinations  of  teachers  at  Institutes, — machinery 
which  will  not  work  in  Vermont  so  long  as  sheep  and  Morgan  horses 
supply  a  more  appreciable  annual  income.  Few  teachers  will  fit  them- 
•elyes  to  teach,  as  the  examinations  contemplated  require,  when  the 
arerage  wages  of  men  teaohers  is  not  twenty  dollars  a  month  and  board, 
and  only  some  three  months  at  that,  and  women  receire  scarcely  more 
than  five  dollars  a  month  and  board. 

Excuse  me  from  attempting  to  fill  a  page  of  the  annual  report  with 
admiration  of  the  means  as  at  present  employed  for  improving  our  com- 
mon schools.  Instead,  I  will  submit  an  abstract  from  the  best  school, 
or  system  of  schools,  in  this  town  ;  hoping  to  arouse  an  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  others  to  do  better. 

I  would  call  attention  especially  to  the  punctuality  both  of  teachers 
and  scholars,  and  to  the  fact  that  sickness  and  stormy  weather  will  ac- 
count for  nine- tenths  of  the  absences,  and  that  as  large  a  proportion  of 
those  marked  tardy  were  not  five  minutes  behind  time. 

Number  of  different  scholars 656 

Average  daily  attendance,  37  weeks 425 

Aggregate  daily  attendance 77,388 

Number  having  no  absences  in  sessions  of  11, 16  and  10  weeks. . .        217 

Number  tardy,  in  all 968 

Average  number,  reading 407 

*'        spelling 407 

**        writing 219 

'<        arithmetic 340 

*  •        geography 210 

**        grammar 88 

**        compositions 77 

<*        declamations 45 

<'        other  studies 73 

Two  teachers  never  tardy,  and  two  once  tardy ;  the  other  four  seldom 
tardy. 
Eight  teachers,  wages,  board,  fuel  and  janitor,  cost  : 

For  each  scholar  a  day $0  04 

"  **     a  week 20 

*•  "     37week8 7  40 

J.  S.  D.  TAYLOR,  St.  Albans. 


The  schools  in  this  town  for  the  past  year,  have  been  in  a  good  degree 
sueoessful,  some  of  them  superior.  We  have  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
Mneral  excellence  and  satisfactory  working  of  our  present  school  law. 
The  Registers  are  becoming  more  valuable  and  reliable  every  year,  as  the 
system  of  keeping  them  comes  to  be  understood,  and  its  object  appre- 
ciated. 

I  think  very  few  would  be  willine  to  dispense  with  the  school  system 
and  the  report  of  the  Secretary.  No  other  earthly  interest  is  so  vital  as 
that  of  our  common  schools.  It  should  be  cherished  and  watched  with 
the  greatest  care.  But  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  common  school 
education,  facts  are  necessary,  and  in  no  other  way  can  they  be  obtained 
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and  kept  before  the  people.  The  Teachers*  lostitates  should  bj  all  means 
be  continued.  They  serve  to  inspire  the  teacher  with  a  just  estimation 
of  his  work,  and  an  enthusiastic  determination  faithfully  to  carry  it  out, 
besides  giving  practical  hints  with  regard  to  correct  teaching,  of  the 
greatest  value. 

OSOAR  AT  WOOD,  Cambridge. 

The  school  Registers  are  miserably  kept,  and  district  clerks  in  some 
instances  fail.  In  reporting  the  amount  raised  on  the  grand  list,  some 
of  them  report  the  gross  sum,  and  others  the  rate  per  cent. 

A  majority  of  teachers  are  unqualified  for  teaching  school.  Committees 
employ  them  because  they  can  be  had  cheap,  and  expect  the  superintend 
dent  to  give  certificates  ;  and  the  superintendent  in  some  cases  thinks 
that  although  the  school  is  poor,  it  is  as  good  as  the  pay.  But  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  reading,  where  teachers  are  not  qualified  to  give  exam- 
ples. Many  teachers  can  nardly  write  their  names  so  as  to  be  read,  and 
still  we  employ  them  to  teach  in  our  conunon  schools. 

Bearding  around  on  the  grand  list  is  practiced  to  some  extent,  which 
is  no  improvement  on  the  old  plan. 

I  thiuK  greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  is  just  what  is 
needed  to  raise  up  a  set  of  teachers  that  are  better  educated.  No  doubt 
the  Normal  Schools  will  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

CHARLES  S.  PARKER,  Elmore. 

"Time  flies,  the  world  moves,*'  and  the  cause  of  education  and  hu- 
manity advances. 

In  our  town  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  build  school-houses,  and  ''  it 
is  better  to  be  out  of  the  world  than  to  be  behind  the  fashion  ;  "  benco 
we  hope  for  better  times — a  day  when  all  will  feel  an  interest  in  the 
common  school,  and  appreciate  its  value  to  the  rising  generation. 

Perhaps  I  am  a  fault-finder  and  a  grumbler,  but  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
calling.  I  will  throw  but  one  club  at  the  parents  this  time.  They  are 
the  *'Rebe**  in  this^cause.  Parents  do  not  feel  the  importance  of 
having  their  children  in  the  school-room.  They  allow  them  to  idle  away 
day  after  day  to  no  good  purpose,  but  with  positive  injury.  If  we  wonld 
have  men  and  women  of  fixed  purpose  in  society,  we  mnst  teach  our 
children  to  take  up  school,  and  make  that  their  business  till  the  term 
closes.  With  the  young,  education  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
and  parents  should  so  regard  it.  They  are  to  be  blamed  for  rtuffeiing 
their  children  to  waste  one-half  their  school  days. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  having  our  schools  supported  on  the  grand 
Ust,  but  it  seems  unjust  for  tax-payers  to  pay  a  teacher  for  teaching 
children  whose  parents  are  so  indifferent  that  they  care  not  whether  their 
children  are  in  school  or  out.  In  one  district,  where  we  haye  had  good 
B(5hools  for  132  days,  and  have  100  scholars,  and  ought  to  haye  an  at- 
tendance of  about  13,200,  the  report  gives  it  only  5,634.  I  am  confident 
that  this  is  a  fiiir  representation.  Of  the  days  which  might  be  improved, 
not  one-half  are  actually  made  any  account  of  by  those  for  whom  our 
schools  are  supported.  Such  negligence  is  a  woful  abuse  of  **  good 
things,*'  and  it  ought  to  claim  the  attention  of  our  L^islatnre. 

J.  G.  BAILEY,  Hydepark. 

Of  our  schools  allow  me  a  few  words.  I  have  spent  among  them  during 
the  year,  thirty-two  days.  As  these  visits  were  from  time  to  time,  in 
half-days,  generally,  though  sometimes  in  whole  days,  as  the  interests  of 
the^schools  seemed  to  demand — they  gave  mc  much  opportunity  to  wit* 
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11688  **  the  progress  in  learning,  order  and  government  "  of  each  school, 
and  to  aid,  by  advice  or  suggestion,  the  teacher,  where  that  might  be 
needed. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  much  profit  to  our  children  and  youth  ;  and 
is  another  proof,  to  the  many  already  before  us,  of  the  value  to  be  at- 
tached to  our  common  school  system,  and  of  the  great  desirableness  of  a 
Buperintendency  that  is  faithfully  carried  into  effect. 

Of  all  these  schools  there  have  been  no  failures  daring  the  year,  and 
bat  three  that  deserve  to  be  called  defective  ;  while  of  several  of  them  it 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  say  they  were  model  schools. 

JAMES  DOUGHERTY,  Johnson. 


I  can  sufl^gest  no  improvements  in  regard  to  the  school  Registers  ;  and  in 
relation  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  £  can  say  that  they  have  effected  a 
irast  amount  of  good,  in  creating  an  interest  among  teachers,  and  I  believe 
they  should  be  Kept  up  by  all  means.  I  think  there  are  many  particulars 
in  regard  to  which  our  school  law  mi^ht  be  changed  for  the  better.  Very 
frequently  difiiculties  arise  in  a  school,  where,  under  the  present  system, 
the  remedy  cannot  be  applied — or  at  least,  is  not.  As  I  nave  suggested 
in  my  report,  I  believe  the  superintendent  is  a  powerless  office-holder. 
The  committee  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  management 
of  the  school ;  he  should  furnish  the  teacher,  and  supply  the  wants  of  the 
school,  but  leave  the  control  of  the  school  entirely  with  the  superintend- 
ent. There  is  one  thing  very  peculiar  in  relation  to  the  law  governing 
the  superintendent.  He  is  required  to  do  work  in  kind  and  quality 
which  he  cannot  very  consistently  neglect  or  slight.  He  is  held  to  the 
strictest  compliance  with  this  law,  and  still  his  compensation  is  but  a 
mockery  for  a  reward.  He  must  either  allow  the  interest  of  the  schools 
to  be  neglected,  and  decline  an  appointment,  or  else  suffer  himself  to  be 
drafted  into  the  service,  and  serve  faithfully  and  punctually,  and  receive 
in  payment  the  simple  gratification  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  trust. 
All  this  may  bo  grand  in  theory,  but  miserably  bad  in  practice.  We  may 
try  till ''  doom's  day,"  and  then  despair  of  finding  superintendents  who 
will  spend  their  time  and  neglect  their  business,  and  waste  the  labor  they 
should  exert  in  earning  bread  for  themselves  and  their  families,  to  work 
cheerfully  and  profitably  for  the  welfare  of  public  instruction,  when  the 

Suny  reward  they  get  will  not  pay  one-third  of  their  cash  expenses, 
[en  will  be  hewers  when  we  pay  them  for  it ;  and  the  wants  ana  dispo- 
sitions of  people  are  such  that  I  apprehend  we  will  find  but  few  who  will 
desire  that  title  in  this  enterprise,  unless  the  State  is  more  liberal  with 
its  ample  means, — the  beautiful  theory  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  C.  J.  LEWIS,  Morristown. 


I  regard  the  use  of  the  school  Register  as  very  important  to  the  best 
interest  of  ^the  schools.  For  some  years  before  the  law  required  the  use 
of  the  Register,  I  was  accustomed,  as  a  teacher,  to  use  one  of  my  own 
devising,  and  to  regard  it  as  almost  indispensable  to  the  success  of  my 
work. 

There  can  be  no  doubfc,  I  think,  but  that  our  schools  have  improved 
very  much  during  the  past  ten  years,  under  the  influence  of  the  Teachers' 
Institutes,  and  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  B.>ard  of  Education. 

The  standard  of  qualification  for  teaching  has  been  raised.  A  few 
years  since,  many  aspired  to  be  teachers,  and  were  readily  accepted  as 
such,  who  would  not  now  venture  to  present  themselves  for  examination. 

I  approve  *'  the  recent  legislation  in  reference  to  boarding  around," 
and  find  it  generally  approved  by  the  people  of  this  town. 
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Oar  Bchools  labor  under  a  lamentable  n^lecl  of  thorough  elementarj' 
instruction.  Scholars  who  have  not  learned  to  read  and  spell,  are  too 
much  in  haste  to  take  up  the  higher  branches  of  Btudy;  and  teaebeis 
and  parents  are  too  ready  to  encourage  them  to  do  so.  We  want  teaelk- 
ers  who  understand  the  importance  and  the  true  method  of  insimefr- 
ing  children  in  the  elementarj  studies.  Many  of  our  teachers  need  to 
be  taught  how  to  teach,  especially  in  the  primary  branches.  If  these 
branches  are  thoroughly  taught,  the  rest  will  take  care  of  themselTce  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  requires  more  skill  and  better  preparation  to 
teach  primary  scholars  than  any  others.  On  this  account  i  regard  the 
"  recent  enactment  providing  for  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  at  Institutes,"  as  most  desirable  innovations. 

Our  teachers  need  training  for  their  work ;  it  must  be  their  work — 
their  profession — not  a  mere  occupation  of  convenience,  entered  upon 
temporarily,  while  on  the  way  to  one's  life-work,  or  in  the  intervals  of 
other  employments.  J.  S.  LORD,  Stowe. 


Having  served  six  years  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  town,  I 
am  enabted  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Yennont 
school  law.  In  the  support  and  management  of  our  common  schools,  tbe 
law  has  to  a  oonsiderable  extent  been  observed.  All  the  districts  have 
sustained  schools  each  year.  The  schools  have  all  been  taught  by  teach- 
ers who  have  been  examined  and  received  certificates.  &ch  district^ 
with  a  few  exceptions,  has  had  annually  two  schools,  of  firom  eight  to 
fourteen  weeks  each.  The  districts  have  all  been  supplied  with  Segia- 
ters,  and  the  teachers  have  *'  cordially  and  carefully  performed  their 
allotted  portion  of  this  most  important  work,"  in  keepinf^  them.  These 
schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  visited  by  the  superintendent  twice 
during  each  term,  making  nearly  four  visits  in  each  of  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts, annually.  The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  has  been 
printed  and  carefully  distributed,  so  that  every  family  has  been  supplied 
with  a  copy.  This  measure  I  renird  as  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
diciency  to  other  agencies  employea  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  And  yet  in  only  twentv-four  towns  were  reports  printed  last 
year.  This  item  of  expense  would  add  to  the  value  of  idl  other  expendi- 
tures. A  report  read  at  the  town  meeting  may  be  of  some  service,  but 
it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  reading  of  the  report  is  delayed  tUl  near 
the  dose  of  the  meeting,  when  only  a  part  of  the  citizens  are  present. 
Superintendents,  under  such  circumstances,  come  to  regard  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  as  an  unprofitable  labor. 

The  schools  in  this  town,  though  they  have  gradually  improved  for 
several  years,  are  far  from  what  they  should  be.  Among  the  measures 
recommended  in  my  report,  are  the  following  : 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  weeks  of  school  is  desirable.  To  this 
end  I  snegest  that  there  be  three  terms  during  the  year,  held  in  the 
summer,  Ml,  and  winter ;  the  summer  and  fall  terms  to  consist  of  eight 
or  ten  weeks  each,  and  the  winter  of  twelve.  This  arrangement  would 
give  thirty  weeks  of  school  in  a  year.  And  in  determining  this  question, 
the  inquiry  should  not  be,  how  few  weeks  of  school  will  possibly  answer, 
but  how  many  weeks  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  children.  They  will 
cheerfully  attend,  if  the  terms,  in  regard  to  length  and  season,  are  judi- 
ciously arranged.  A  school  in  the  midst  of  summer  is  injurious — worse 
than  useless. 

Teachers  ought  to  be  engaged  for  more  than  one  term.  If  engaged  for 
the  vear,  upon  condition  of  being  successful,  an  additional  inducement 
for  faithfulness  would  exist,  and  the  evil  and  loss  of  a  change  of  teachers 
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be  aroided.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  and  other  desirable 
-arrangements,  is  the  tenacity  with  which  too  many  adhere  to  former  and 
present  oastoms .  It  is  not  well  to  follow  the  same  well-beaten  track ; 
out  when  necessary  and  practicable,  strive  to  enter  upon  a  better  way. 
Our  teachers  are  competent  and  faithful,  but  they  should  endeavor  to 
raise  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications.  No  one,  in  any  employ- 
ment or  profession,  should  rest  satisfied  with  present  attainments.  The 
^earefol  reading  of  the  annual  reports  of  our  State  Board  of  Education 
and  its  Secretary,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  not  only  to 
taachers  but  to  parents  and  citizens.  Scarcely  a  pace  in  these  reports  is 
without  some  valuable  suggestion.  Let  teachers  aevote  more  time  to 
reading  educational  books  and  publications,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
improved  metbods  of  teaching,  which  are  useful  and  practicable,  and  it 
is  believed  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  compensation  would  necessarily 
follow.  It  is  in  the  power  of  teachers  greatly  to  improve  in  the  general 
jnanagement  and  teaching  of  schools. 

JOSHUA  BRITTON,  Bradford. 


There  is  a  general  improvement  in  the  schools  this  year,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  where  tne  schools  were  partially  broken  up  by  ill  feeling 
engendered  in  the  district  toward  the  school.  Some  of  the  schools  have 
been  ^^  excellence. 

I  recommend  a  law  for  raising  money  for  the  support  of  schools  by  the 
town.  As  the  law  now  is,  some  districts  are  oomp^ed  to  raise  seventy- 
flye  oents  on  the  dollar,  while  others  do  not  raise  one-third  of  that 
smount.  Perhaps  the  teachers,  too,  should  be  employed  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  town. 

WILLIAM  H.  NICHOLS,  Braintree. 


The  Registers  are  useful  to  us  bjr  increasing  the  average  daily  attend- 
ancCi  and  decreasing  the  number  pf  instances  of  tardiness  and  dismissal, 
and  also  by  keeping  the  teachers'  minds  more  upon  their  business,  and 
keeping  up  a  greater  interest  in  the  schools.  The  Teachers'  Institute  I 
consider  the  best  school  for  teachers  that  can  be  had,  giving  them  more 
new  ideas  with  regard  to  teaching  than  they  can  get  in  any  other  way. 
It  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  teachers,  and  they  work  harder  and 
to  better  advantage. 

The  Institute  for  Oran^  County  was  held  in  this  town  last  June,  and 
the  result  was  a  marked  improvement  in  all  the  schools.  The  teachers 
were  more  thorough  and  more  anxious  to  excel  than  before.  The  exam- 
ination held  at  the  Institute  I  consider  very  beneficial,  showing  the 
teachers  what  they  must  come  to^  and  leading  them  to  study,  as  well  as 
their  scholars.  The  school  committees  hire  their  teachers  wrongly— 
making  it  a  question  of  money,  rather  than  of  qualification ;  and  many 
of  oar  best  teachers  are  crowded  out  by  being  under-bid  by  second  or 
third-rate  teachers.  Our  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools  are 
doing  a  good  work  in  correcting  (to  some  extent)  that  evil,  and  super- 
intendents can  assist  by  making  their  examinations  more  thorough,  and 
by  having  a  written  examination  (which  is  the  only  true  one);  and 
when  we  all  come  to  that,  we  shall  get  more  thorough  teachers,  and 
there  will  be  less  talk  about  superficial  teaching  in  the  elementary 
ibraoches. 

CHARLES  G.  TARB£LL,  Brookfield. 
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Confiiderable  improyement  has  been  made,  both  by  district  derkB 
teachers,  in  the  manner  of  filling  oat  the  Registers,  more  particolarlj- 
by  the  clerks  ;  as  in  their  case  there  was  the  greater  need.  And  I  beiieire 
the  statistical  information  thus  obtained  is  well  worth  the  cost,  to  amy 
nothing  of  the  salutary  influence  exerted  by  the  Registers  upon  tlie 
schools. 

*'  Recent  legislation  in  reference  to  boarding  around,."  has  not  result- 
ed in  abolishing  the  practice  to  any  great  extent  in  this  town,  and  I  hope, 
for  the  good  of  the  schools  and  the  convenience  of  the  teachers,  that  the 
law  may  be  so  modified  as  to  secure  the  end  contemplated  by  its  enact- 
ment. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  objecting  to  the  new  arrangements  for  licenain^ 
teachers,  as  it  will  at  once  relieve  superintendents  of  a  delicate  and  not 
always  pleasant  task,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  among 
teachers.  And  as  it  is  likely  to  make  the  business  of  teaching  more  re- 
munerative, teachers  ought  not  to  object  to  its  demanding  of  them  e 
higher  standard  of  scholarship. 

PERLEY  CHANDLER,  Chelsea. 


The  schools  of  this  town  have  been  gradually  improving  for  several 
years  past.  Our  teachers  have  been  competent  and  faithful ,  giving  more 
attention  to  principles,  and  instructing  more  carefully  and  critically  in 
the  rudiments.  I  think  much  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  the  earnest 
and  efiicient  labors  of  the  superintendents  who  preceded  me.  We  have 
had  for  superintendents,  formerly,  good  men,  practical  teachers,  who 
have  sought  to  make  their  public  examination  not  only  an  ezamination, 
but  a  drill  upon  elementary  principles.  No  one  of  our  districts  have 
ever  neglected  to  keep  a  school  Register,  and  they  have  generally  been 
kept  by  teachers  with  accuracy  and  neatness,  and  with  manifest  profit 
in  regard  to  punctuality  and  promptness. 

Our  townsmen  have  usually  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
printing  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  though, in  my  opinion, 
nothing  would  conduce  more  to  keep  the  people  wide>awake  to  the  eda- 
cationtJ  interests  of  the  town. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  so  far  as  they  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  teachers,  are  undoubtedly  productive  of  f^f*^ 
good,  but  mv  views  are  unfavorable  to  making  that  method  of  examining 
teachers  exclusive,  or  even  general.  I  fail  to  see  wherein  such  an  exam- 
ination possesses  any  advantages  over  the  public  examination  of  the 
superintendent,  and  it  is  certainly  attended  bj  more  inconvenience  and 
expense.  GEO.  M.  DEARBORN,  Corinth. 


Our  schools  in  Newbury  have  been  very  successful  the  past  year.  Not 
a  teacher  expelled,  not  a  meeting  of  a  district  called,  for  the  purpose  of 
contemplating  the  subject  of  expulsion.  The  teachers  have  been  faith- 
ful and  successful. 

Eight  of  the  twenty-one  schools  were  No.  1  extra,  and  the  next  seven 
or  eight  were  good  schools,  and  the  rest  were  fair,  but  not  quite  No.  1, 
though  there  were  no  failures. 

In  seven  schools  there  was  not  a  case  of  corporal  punishment,  and  in 
five  others  there  was  but  one  each.  The  best  class  of  teachers  I  ever 
had  in  any  place  since  I  have  officiated  in  this  capacity,  and  this  is  the 
third  town  1  have  served  in. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  so  favorably.  We  need  a 
few  new  school  houses,  and  hope  to  have  them. 

Z.  S.  HAYNES,  Newbury. 
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The  law  requiring  all  moneys  for  the  support  of  common  schools  to  be 
raised  on  the  grand  list  of  the  respective  towns,  was  an  excellent  move 
in  the  right  direction,  but  in  many  cases  it  has  increased  the  hardships 
of  teachers.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  districts  which,  under  the  old  law, 
boarded  their  teachers  around,  board  them  around  still,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  used  to  board  with  their  scholars,  whereas,  now  they  are 
obliged  to  board  with  every  family  in  the  district,  frequently  going  a  long 
distance,  and  sometimes  changing  their  home  every  evening. 

The  school  Registers  are- far  from  bein^  perfect,  although  I  think  both 
teachers  and  district  clerks  have  intended  to  fill  them  out  correctly.  As 
an  instance  of  carelessness,  one  clerk  reports  the  amount  raised  upon  the 
grand  list  for  all  school  purposes  as  nineteen  cents,  when  undoubtedly  he 
meant  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  grand  list. 

The  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  revoking  the  power  of  town  superin- 
tendents to  grant  certificates,  and  requiring  teachers  to  obtain  them  from 
Institutes  and  Normal  Schools,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  good  one; 
although  at  first,  I  think  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  teachers  scarce, 
and  their  compensation  very  much  higher. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  that  teachers  nre  not 
thorough  enough  in  teaching  penmanship,  a  majority  requiring  their 
classes  to  write  but  two  or  three  times  a  week,  while  hv  me  allow  them 
to  write  when  they  choose,  or  never,  just  as  they  please.  I  think  stu- 
dents in  penmanship  ought  to  be  required  to  write  a  short  time  every 
day,  and  the  teacher  ought  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  class  while  it  is 
writing.  S.  R.  EMERSON,  Orange. 


There  has  been  greater  care  in  keeping  school  Registers  the  past  year 
than  ever  before,  both  by  teachers  and  district  clerks.  I  think  the  impor- 
tance of  the  school  Registers  canx;ot  be  over-estimated,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly kept,  for  they  will  give  much  valuable  information  to  the  State, 
that  could  be  ascertained  in  no  other  way. 

I  have  always  been  a  hearty  supporter  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  powerful  instruments  in  awakening  interest  in  our 
schools  among  the  communities,  and  also  among  the  teachers.  There 
ought  to  be  a  greater  degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  our  common  schools.  As  this  is  the  aim  of  our  Normal  Schools^ 
I  heartily  endorse  them.  Although  they  have  been  in  operation  only  a 
short  time,  yet,  I  think  I  can  already  see  beneficial  results  from  them 
upon  our  common  schools. 

There  is  generally  too  little  interest  manifested  in  our  schools.  I 
hope  to  see  all  ere  long,  taking  as  much  interest  in  them  as  they  do  in 
other  matters  of  far  less  importance. 

N.  L.  BOYDEN,  Randolph. 


Now,  as  to  the  condition  of  our  schools.  The  standard  of  education 
is  much  below  what  it  was  ten  and  twelve  years  ago.  The  fact  is  patent 
that  the  schools  in  this  town  and  vicinity  are  not  as  good  as  formerly. 
The  elementary  principles  are  not  as  thoroughly  taught.  There  is  a 
want  of  discipline.    The  teachers  lack  enthusiasm. 

The  average  fl//enrfanctf  of  one-half  of  our  schools  is  eight  scholars — too 
small  for  a  healthy  competition.  In  my  humble  judgment  the  Normal 
Schools  will  not  help  to  further  the  educational  interest  of  our  dis- 
trict schools.  I  do  not  see  that  school  Registers  have  thus  far  been  use- 
ful. Teachers  who  board  around  succeed  quite  as  well  as  those  who 
board  in  one  place.  WILLIAM  SANBORN,  Strafford. 
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The  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  elementary  hrancbes  is  far  too  com- 
xnon.  The  question,  *'  how  well "  the  lessons  haTe  been  stadied,  is  of 
more  consequence  than  **  how  much "  has  been  gone  over.  Ererj 
scholar  in  the  class  should  be  able  to  spell  every  word  in  the  lesson. 
Eytry  lesson  should  be  completely  mastered.  If  the  elementary  stadies 
are  Imlf  learned,  and  scholars  leave  them  thus,  to  attend  to  the  hi^^ier 
branches,  the  probability  is  that  this  loose,  careless  way  of  stadying 
will  manifest  itself  afterwards,  both  in  written  compositions  and  in  ike 
recitation-room ;  and  when  some  of  these  young  persons  present  them- 
selves for  examination  to  teach  school,  they  wQl  be  foand  so  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught,  tfast  the 
superintendent  must  either  reject  tnem  entirely,  or  in  his  own  mind  pot 
them  on  probation.  If  they  obtain  certificates,  we  cannot  expect  tocM 
to  exact  more  of  their  pupils  than  they  have  done  themselves.  As  tlie 
foundation  of  a  complete  education  is  laid  at  first,  we  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  having  it  laid  compactly  and  well. 

LEONARD  TENNSY,  Thetfoid. 


The  condition  of  schools  in  this  town  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Scholars 
are  backward  in  their  studies,  and  ever  will  be,  unless  parents  takem<»e 
interest  in  our  district  schools,  and  in  the  mental  culture  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  vote,  grudgingly,  to  support  the  usual  six  months  of  school, 
and  trouble  their  minds  but  little  more  about  it,  unless  it  mav  be  to  grum- 
ble about  such  enormous  school  taxes,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  teacher  fai 
keeping  their  children  under  better  discipline  than  they  were  ever  kept 
under  at  home. 

The  school  Registers  have  all  been  kept  and  filled  according  to  law, 
although  some  errors  have  been  made  in  answering  to  the  statistical 
interrogatories.  I  think  these  Registers  are  effecting  much  good  in  oar 
schools.  Beside  affording  tolerably  correct  information  of  the  compaim- 
tive  standing  of  different  schools,  and  the  amount  of  improvement  in 
each  from  term  to  term,  they  stimulate  teachers  to  do  their  best  in  order 
that  their  Registers  may  compare  favorably  with  others,  awaken  citizens 
to  their  duties  in  furnishing  better  school-houses,  that  the  term  **  onfit,'* 
may  not  appear  in  their  Registers  year  ^Fter  year,  and  appeal  to  the 
pride  of  scholars,  prompting  them  to  make  as  good  a  recora  as  possible 
of  deportment,  tarainess,  absence,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  report  that  of  the  thirty-two 
teachers  employed  in  town  during  the  past  school  year,  eight,  or  jost 
one-fourth,  have  been  compelled  to  beg  their  board  from  house  to  house , 
or,  in  other  words,  have  <^  boarded  around."  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
this  relic  of  semi-civilization  will  very  soon  pass  from  among  us,  and  be 
placed  among  our  specimens  of  antiquarian  curiosities. 

With  re^rd  to  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  I  think  there 
can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  but  one  opinion  among  superintendents.  Can- 
didates will  not  be  apt  to  apply  for  certificates  unless  they  feel  prettr 
sure  of  getting  them  ;  but  who  ever  hesitates  to  applv  to  a  superintend- 
ent? If,  upon  examination,  the  superintendent  finds  the  applicant 
wholly  unqualified  to  teacli,  and  refuses  to  grant  a  certificate,  he  brings 
upon  himself  the  wrath  of  all  the  friends  of  the  would-be  teacher,  who 
denounce  him  us  unfit  for  his  office,  and  vow  that  his  head  shall  come  off 
at  the  next  election  of  town  officers  ;  and  if  he  so  far  forgets  his  duties 
to  the  town  as  to  approve  such  applicants,  and  allow  them  to  preside  in 
the  district  schools,  he  brings  himself  into  contempt  with  all  ejctpl 
the  personal  friends  of  such  teachers,  and  is  justly  deprived  of  the 
office  which  he  dishonors.  Anything  which  will  elevate  the  standard 
of  the  teachers  of  our  dintrict  schools  should  be  hailed  as  a  public  blr~~ 
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ing,  and  I  think  that  oar  Normal  Schools  and  examinations  at  Institutes 
are,  decidedly,  steps  in  the  right  direction.  A  few  words  in  relation  to 
our  Normal  Schools.  They  are  juet  what  we  have  needed  for  a  long 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  expect  good  teachers,  we  must 
educate  them  for  that  purpose,  and  make  a  speciality  of  it,  too.  We  do 
not  expect  to  have  good  lawyers,  physicians,  or  mechanics,  or  skillful 
laborers  in  any  calling,  unless  they  first  serve  an  apprenticeship,  and 
prepare  tbomselyes  especially  for  their  particular  profossion  or  calling. 
Then  why  should  we  expect  good  teachers,  unless  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose  ?  We  must  have  our  teachers  of  district  schools  educated 
for  that  noble  profession  exclusiTcly,  before  they  can  attain  that  perfec- 
tion which  is  so  necessary  to  complete  success. 

FKANK  E.  DOW,  Topsham. 

There  has  been  one  new  school-house  built  the  past  year,  and  probably 
two  more  will  be  built  next  season.  The  Begisters  have  been  better 
kept  than  formerly.  The  groat  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improyine  our 
schools,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  want  of  a  higher  standard  of  quaiifioa- 
tioDB  for  teachers.  Committees  will  hire  as  cheap  as  they  possibly  can,  a 
laige  majority  of  them.  The  consequence  is,  poorly  qualified  teachers 
are  obtained,  such  as  can  barely  pass  an  examination,  and  many  of  them 
indigent  young  ladies  ;  and  the  superintendent,  in  sympathy  for  them, 
will  license  them.  Cannot  this  difficulty  be  remoyed  by  some  arrange- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  £ducation,  until  the  law  shall 
come  in  force  for  teachers  to  be  examined  at  Institutes  ?  A  large  majority 
of  the  people  are  much  in  fayor  of  boarding  teachers  at  one  place. 

I  think  the  Normal  Schools  haye  commen<^  a  noble  work— one  which 
will  tend  to  eleyate  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  cor- 
rect the  evils  produced  by  loose  and  hurried  instruction. 

A.  B.  DREW,  Tunbridge. 

Our  schools  for  the  past  year  haye  generally  been  prosperous,  under 
the  care  of  instructors  who  have  rendered  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
wages  they  have  received.  With  the  present  interest,  and  provisions  in 
regard  to  educational  matters,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  supplying  all  our 
schools  with  first-class  teachers.  Some  of  them  are  very  small,  and  un- 
able to  support  the  usual  amount  of  school,  and  pay  the  wages  which 
such  teachers  demand,  and  ought  to  receive.  They  have  generally  been 
about  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  There 
needs  to  be  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers ;  and  this 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  encouragement  which  a  more  liberal  com- 
pensation would  give.  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes  will 
afford  advantages  to  a  portion  of  our  teachers,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  little  reason  to  hope  that  enough  will  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  these  institutions,  in  the  coming  five  years,  to  supply  all  our  schools. 
The  law,  that  after  five  years,  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  our  com- 
mon schools  who  shall  not  obtain  a  certificate  from  tue  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute or  the  Normal  School,  does  not  meet  with  general  favor  in  this  sec- 
tion. A  majority  of  our  schools  are  small,  and  physical  geography,  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  presents  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
oonsoiidation  and  enlargement. 

SOLON  MARTIN,  West  Fairlec. 


I  had  no  experience  in  the  work  of  superintending  schools  in  Vermont, 
until  the  opening  of  the  school  year  just  closing.  I  have  been  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  deeply  in- 
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terested  in  it,  and  have,  I  trust,  prepared  the  way  for  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  future,  though  I  may  have  no  official  connection  with  the  schools. 
My  connection  with  the  teachers  in  the  town  has  been  uniformly  pleas- 
ant. I  have  seen,  I  think,  how  valuable  a  word  of  encouragement, 
sympathy,  instruction  and  even  admonition,  may  be  to  a  teacher,  whether 
I  have  been  able  to  speak  such  a  word  or  not.  And  I  might  say  the 
same  as  to  the  scholars.  I  have  failed  to  get  our  teachers  generally  to 
the  public  examination,  and  but  few  of  the  citizens  have  cared  to  come. 
I  regret  this,  and  wish  there  might  be  some  way  to  remedy  it. 

The  Registers  I  think  of  great  value.  They  have  been  kept,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  with  care,  and  the  returns  of  the  clerks  have  been  mostly 
accurate,  and  all  have  been  prompt.  I  think  the  keeping  of  the  Register 
is  a  benefit  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  districts.  •  He  must  be  indifferent, 
indeed,  who  can  examine  carefully  the  Register  of  his  district  without 
promptings  to  deeper  interest,  and  more  earnest  effort  for  the  good  of 
the  school. 

My  impressions  of  the  usefulness  of  our  Teachers'  Institutes  are  very 
favorable.  1  have  attended  several,  and  have  urged  our  teachers  to  do  so, 
and  was  gratified  to  see  a  goodly  number  of  them  at  the  last  one  for  our 
county.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  waking  up  of  thou^^ht,  and  the  stima- 
lus  to  effort  to  grow  in  efficiency  in  teaching,  are  inv^uable.  Our  great 
want  is,  teachers  who  know  how  to  teach.  A  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
is  important,  but  with  this,  tact,  skill  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  scholiir 
in  learning,  getting  knowledge.  I  have  thought  that  if  our  teachers 
could  be  brought  together  to  talk  freely  of  their  experience  in  their 
work,  it  would  be  a  benefit. 

I  have  made  it  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  urge  thoroughness, 
especially  in  elementary  studies.  Too  many  of  our  teachers  fail  here. 
They  do  not  take  hold,  with  their  pupils,  of  the  simple  things  that  meet 
them  at  the  outset,  in  right  good  earnestness.  There  is  a  way  of  dwell- 
ing upon  these  things  till  the  scholar  is  wearied  and  unfit  for  effort. 
There  is  a  way  of  leading  him  on,  to  the  joy  of  his  opening  and  inquir- 
ing mind.  The  tendency,  I  think,  is  too  great  to  press  too  hastily  to 
the  higher  books  and  the  higher  studies. 

We  are  slowly,  in  this  town,  getting  rid  of  the  old  custom  of  '^  board- 
ing around.''  If  all  will  feel  that  this  does  not  mean  non-interooaroe 
between  teacher  and  parents  and  pupils  out  of  school,  as  certainly  it 
does  not,  great  good  will  be  secured. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  felt  encouraged  as  to  our  schools.  Parents  hare 
taken  more  interest,  though  not  enough.  There  seems  more  intereet 
and  effort  to  get  good  teachers.  And  1  must  say  our  teachers,  for  the 
most  part,  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens.  When  I  have 
seen  them  toiling  with  interest — with  enthusiasm  sometimes — busy  from 
morning  till  night  with  their  eight,  ten  or  fifteen  scholars,  patient  and 
self-denying  ;  when  I  have  seen  their  healthv  moral  influence,  and  marked 
their  impress  upon  the  habits  of  the  scholars,  so  great  and  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  as  to  its  importance,  I  have  said  they  do  purchase  for  them- 
selves a  title  to  our  gratitude. 

As  to  our  laws,  I  think  the  less  change  for  the  present,  the  better. 
Make  efficient  what  we  have. 

P.  F.  B.\RNARD,  Williamstown. 

Imstitutbs. — ^Thcy  are  no  longer  an  experiment.  Their  usefulness  and 
efficiency  in  Orleans  County  for  eight  years  past  cannot  with  consistency 
be  called  in  question.  JNo  fact  is  more  oovious  than  this,  that  the 
teacher  gives  character  to  the  school.  There  are  all  grades  of  schools, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  different  districts  arc  not  uniform  in  manifesting 
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a  oommendable  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Bchools.  After  these  aAd 
other  concessions  are  made,  it  is  still  true  that  the  teacher  is  the  con  - 
trolling  and  gaiding  spirit  of  the  school.  His  spirit  is  infused  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  and  may  be  observed  in  all  that  they  are  or  do. 
He  is  accountable  for  the  order,  interest  and  progress  of  the  school.  Any 
agency,  then,  which  has  the  effect  to  improve  teachers,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  more  interested  in  the  duties  of  teaching,  and  more  efficient  as 
instructors,  should,  for  these  reasons,  be  well  sustained.  This  may  be 
claimed  for  Teachers'  Institutes.  Generally,  those  teachers  that  frequent 
them  are  better  prepared  for  their  work ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
awakened — and  these  teachers  are  not  content  to  remain  stationary  in 
their  attainments,  but  are  pressing  forward,  and  seeking  to  attain  a 
higher  standard  of  qualifications. 

Annual  Reports. — I  read  the  last  annual  report  with  much  interest 
and  profit.  I  believe  that  if  they  were  read  more  generally,  they  would 
awaken  a  deeper  interest,  and  lead  to  more  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of 
district  schools,  and  the  general  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
State. 

Greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction  is  needed ;  conse- 
quently the  people  of  the  State  of  Vermont  should  give  their  hearty 
support  to  the  interests  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

M.  C.  DIX,  Albany. 

The  employment  of  experienced  teachers,  to  a  great  extent,  has  had 
its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  schools.  J  am  convinced  that  good  pay  wiU 
iJmost  invariably  secure  good  teachers.  Parents  and  citizens  generally 
should  be  made  to  see  the  miserable  economy  of  providing  cheap  school- 
ing. Improvement  is  perhaps  too  slow  to  be  noticed  much  from  year  to 
year ;  yet  looking,  for  example,  to  the  time  in  which  jouf  predecessor 
labored  for  the  public  schools,  we  may  see  that  marked  progress  has  been 
made.  In  this  town,  the  school-house,  most  unfit  for  its  purpose,  is 
already  giving  place  to  one  t)^at  will  be  the  best.  I  trust  that  two  or 
three  other  districts  will  soon  follow  this  excellent  example. 

0.  H.  AUSTIN,  Brownington. 

I  deem  it  a  sad  error  that  districts  will  not  select  a  man  of  some  little 
business  knowledge,  for  clerk ;  a  part  of  the  Registers  are  very  imper- 
fect. Teachers  are  at  fault  also  in  this  regard.  I  think  superintendents 
would  do  well  to  explain  the  use  of  Registers,  and  the  keeping  and  filling 
out  of  them,  to  all  young  teachers.  I  think,  also,  that  where  superin- 
tendents are  competent,  they  ought  to  be  retained  as  such  as  long  as 
possible,  as  one  year's  service  is  necessary  to  qualify  any  one  to  do  all 
judicious  and  needful  things.  To  secure  this,  the  State  must  increase 
compensation,  so  that  a  man  of  business — by  leaving  his  own  business, 
hiring  or  providing  team,  &c., — can  earn  two- thirds  as  much  as  he  pays 
his  Irishman  for  shoveling  muck.  One  year's  service  suffices  a  dusy 
man — and  men  are  needed  for  superintendents  who  can  do  business  for 
themselves — and  such  seldom  want  for  employment. 

Teachers  should  never  board  around.  A  due  regard  for  their  health 
requires  a  continuous  boarding-place,  with  the  same  room  and  regular 
diet ;  and  the  board  should  never  be  '^  bid  off,"  as  they  say,  to  the  man 
who  will  most  economically  starve  the  teacher  for  the  benefit  of  the 
district  pocket.  Districts  should  come  to  the  mark  like  men,  and  as 
men  defray  all  expenses  of  school,  liberally,  by  tax  upon  the  grand  list. 
Cheap  teachers,  old  school-houses,  and  a  niggardly  grudging  of  what  the 
children's  education  costs,  have  cursed  the  State  long  enough.     One  sad 
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defect  in  our  schools  exists  in  the  continued  submission  of  teachers  to 
requests  for  aid  in  pronouncing  words,  and  everything  else,  openly  during 
recitations  of  any  kind.  The  whole  attention  of  the  teacher  is  needed, 
lest  some  needful  things  are  passed  oyer  unlearned ;  and  to  secure  thia, 
better  discipline  and  stiller  scnool-rooms  are  necessary.  Mature  minds 
cannot  thiriK  in  bedlam,  neither  can  children  learn  weU  in  confusion. 

A  more  regular  attendance  of  scholars  should  be  in  some  way  secored* 
I  deem  it  impossible  to  keep  up  a  scholar's  interest,  who  is  dragging 
along  behind  nis  class.  In  my  judgment,  the  greatest  fault  of  afliiea 
in  the  haste  with  which  scholars  are  urged  or  allowed  to  go  forward  in 
reading  and  other  studies.  Ear  too  mu<m  reyiewing  is  necessary.  Why 
should  not  a  child  read  one  piece,  or  in  one  book,  until  he  can  correctlj 
pronounce  all  the  words — ^until  he  in  foct  knows  it  ?  If  kept  in  addi- 
tion until  thoroughly  understanding  the  principle,  and  able  to  maater 
easily  any  problem  ^iyen,  will  he  eyer  need  to  re-adjust  that  round  in  the 
ladder  to  mathematical  eminence  ?  No ;  he  is  prepared  to  c/tm6,  and 
dimbe  weU.  Farmers  begin  to  see  it  better  to  till  a  Utile  land  thofyugkhf 
than  to  skim  broad  acres.  Let  teachers  and  parents  awaken  to  this  good 
idea,  and  if  good,  put  it  more  in  practice. 

I  think  that,  almost  without  exception,  teachers  are  too  ready  to  he^ 
small  scholars,  especially  in  learning  to  read.  The  little  one  in  readiqg 
meets  a  word  too  big  for  it,  and  the  teacher,  to  giye  the  learner  a  lift, 
pronounces  it.  The  little  one  repeats  the  pronunciation,  but  her  eye  ii 
upon  the  next  word  instantly,  and  she  gets  no  knowledge  of  the  look  of 
that  word,  and  may  read  oyer  and  around  it  fifty  times  in  that  way,  and 
yet  not  learn  it.  Did  teachers  never  wonder  that  they  had  to  repeat  the 
word  so  many  times  before  it  was  learned?  Well,  now,  let  the  young 
brain  try  it — pick  it  to  pieces^pell  it  out — try  its  pronunciation— dig 
until  it  can  lift  it  (you  may  help  dig) — and  the  wora  will  be  met  as  a 
known  friena  afterward.  Teach  the  fledgelings  to  ihinky  and  make  then 
self-reliant — ^by-and-by  they'll  fly  the  hi|her. 

Fine  readine  is  a  beautiful  accomplishment,  and  should  be  sought 
after,  labored  tor,  and  insisted  upon— corract,  careful,  expreesiye  read- 
ing.   Like  any  other  golden  treasure,  'tis  found  by  patient  mining. 

CHAKLES  CARPENTER,  Charleaton. 

The  schools  in  this  town  the  past  7oar,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  been  tolerably  successful,  and  a  iair  degree  of  prosperity  attained. 
The  great  error,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  failure,  is  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  members  of  the  district,  and  the  want  of  a  mutual  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  between  teachers  and  parents. 

The  school  Registers  have  generally  been  well  kept  both  by  teachers 
and  district  clerks,  and  I  consider  them  highly  essential  to  the  prosper* 
ity  of  the  school  system. 

In  relation  to  the  three  first  subjects  mentioned,  yis,  school  Regiaten, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Annual  Reports,  I  had  supposed  they  had 
become  so  much  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  school  system,  that 
they  did  not  need  the  commendation  of  superintendents  and  others  to 
settle  the  question  of  their  utility  and  adaptability  to  the  harmonious 
and  successful  operation  of  our  preeeut  scnool  system.  No  one  finds 
fault  with  any  of  them,  except  a  tew  indolent  teachers  who  dislike  the 
labor  of  keeping  properly  the  Registers,  and  this  is  sufficient  reaaon  to 
my  mind  why  they  snoufd  be  continued. 

The  recent  legislation  in  reference  to  boardine  around  is  generally 
well  received  in  this  community,  but  there  are  a  row  who  from  previous 
habits,  and  the  increased  per  centage  on  the  dollar  on  the  grand  list, 
would  rather  continue  in  the  old  track,  and  board  the  teacher  in  their 
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fiuniliee.  On  the  whole,  thid  proviBion  of  the  school  law  is  tolerably 
well  received,  and  ought,  and  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  permanent  fix- 
ture. 

I  consider  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  an  advance  in  the  rieht 
direction,  which  cannot  fail  ere  long  to  show  its  fruits  in  the  production 
of  a  class  of  teachers  whose  thorough  preparation  for  this  work  will 
have  an  influence  upon  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  our  schools. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  should  at  present,  if  ever,  be  made  the 
only  means  whereby  teachers  can  obtain  license  to  teach.  Many  of  our 
country  schools  are  so  small,  that  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  employ 
professional  teachers,  especially  as  they  will  demand,  and  oueht  by  all 
means  to  receive,  higher  wages,  and  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that 
a  large  number  of  small  districts  would  be  deprived  of  schools. 

Then  again,  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
—the  time  allowed  for  town  superintendents'  certificates  to  be  operative 
— there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  who  had  obtained  State 
certificates  to  supply  all  the  districts.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  but  fifly  teachers  in  the  whole  State  received 
licenses  the  past  year.  To  supply  all  the  districts  in  the  State  requires 
nearly  3,000  teachers.  To  get  these,  six  hundred  licenses  must  be  given 
each  year,  in  order  that  all  mav  be  supplied.  Is  it  probable  that  this 
can  be  accomplished?  If  not,  the  result  would  be,  a  class  of  schools  in 
almost  every  town  set  up  and  managed  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
without  any  supervision  whatever, — practically  a  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. But  I  have  oo  doubt  the  Legislature  will  see  and  remedy  in  time, 
if  need  be,  any  such  error. 

D.  W.  BLANCH ARD,  Coventry. 

The  schools  in  this  town  during  the  past  year  have  not  all  been  fail- 
ures, neither  have  they  all  been  model  schools.  There  have  been  some 
better  and  some  poorer  schools  than  there  were  last  year — the  range  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  bein^  greater  each  way.  The  reason  of  this  I 
cannot  give,  unless  it  be  that  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  more  has  been 
risked  J  so  that  while  in  some  cases  the  gain  has  been  great,  in  others  the 
loss  has  been  great.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  schools  have  been  some- 
what above  par. 

Twenty-five  persons — four  males  and  twenty-one  females — have  received 
certificates  from  me  during  the  year,  of  whom  twenty  have  taught 
within  the  town,  and  one  person  has  taught  in  the  town  under  the 
license  of  a  State  certifii^te.  The  school-houses  are  all  in  a  passable 
state  of  repair,  with  three  exceptions.  Two  of  these  three  are  misera- 
bly poor,  and  should  be  abandoned  and  re-placed  by  new  ones.  There  is 
land  enough  in  these  districts  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
the  old  school-houses  to  rot  down,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  more  un- 
reasonable excuses  than  this  one  will  longer  be  urged  against  building. 
One  new  school-house  has  been  built,  and  that  by  one  of  the  smallest 
districts  in  town — ^a  fine  little  school-house,  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences. This  district  (No.  6)  is  decidedly  the  *<  banner  district ''  of 
the  town  for  promptness,  energy,  and  general  **  ffumption^^^  though  there 
are  several  others  which  are  not  very  far  behind. 

I  have  noticed  some  faults  in  our  schools— some  of  which  are  griev- 
Ota  faults.  If  they  exist  thronehout  the  State,  as  they  probably  do,  our 
sdiool  system  is  certainly  far  &om  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  expect  to  have  perfect  schools  in  a  world  like  ours,  for  human 
nature  is  still  human  nature,  and  it  is  apt  to  crop  out  very  disagreeably 
in  tiie  sayings  and  doings  of  the  urchins  who  make  up  our  common 
schools.    Bat  we  can  approximate  indefinitely  near  to  perfection  in  this 
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as  in  other  things,  and  with  the  faculty  for  progress  that  our  Maker  has 

fiyen  us,  it  is  a  skarne  If  we  remain  stationary  or  retrograde  towards 
eathenism. 
Some  of  the  faults  of  which  I  would  speak  are  these : 

1.  Scholars  are  frequently  allowed  by  their  parents  to  absent  them- 
selyes  from  school  for  half  a  day,  a  day,  or  a  week,  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  Some  of  our  Registers  are  fearfully 
black,  and  tell  a  tale  that  ought  to  be  more  widely  read.  I  wish  a  hun- 
dred copies  of  some  of  these  Registers  might  be  struck  off;  and  a  oopj 
of  each  suspended  over  the  breakfast-table  of  every  family  in  the  district 
where  it  is  kept  The  effect,  for  a  time,  might  be  something  like  that  pro- 
duced by  Demosthenes'  sword,  even  if  the  results  were  not  permanent 
Such  frequent  absences  and  tardinesses  will  kill  the  interest  and  destroy 
the  profit  of  any  school.  It  is  hoped  that  recent  legislation  will  amend 
this  matter  somewhat,  though  it  cannot  increase  the  responsibility  of 
parents  in  the  matter. 

2.  Boarding  around.  Notwitbstandini^  legislation,  public  opinion, 
and  common  sense,  there  are  a  few  who  cling  to  this  relic  of  barbarism. 
In  one  district  in  this  town,  during  the  past  year,  some  tried  to  make 
this  the  hinging  question  with  regard  to  hiring  a  teacher.  Justice 
and  common  sense  finally  triumphed,  but  the  minority  was  large, 
and  the  fact  that  the  effort  was  made,  is  a  blot  upon  the  record  of  that 
district.  No  satire  is  too  keen,  and  no  invectiTe  is  too  severe,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  advocates  of  boarding  around,  at  this  late  day. 

3.  Too  little  attention  is  given  in  the  schools  to  certain  branches 
which  were  always  of  great  importance,  and  at  the  present  time  are  more 
valuable  than  they  ever  were  before.  This  is  one  particular  in  which 
our  country  schools  do  not  <<  keep  up  with  the  times,"  while  there  was 
also  a  fault  in  the  very  beginning — that  of  not  making  these  branches 
prominent  enough.  I  allude  especially  to  History  and  Composition, 
But  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  our  scholars  are  reported  as  studying 
History,  while  less  than  one-twentieth  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
Composition.  Is  a  knowledge  of  the  past  of  our  own  country  and  of 
other  countries  so  unimportant  as  this  ?  or  is  it  of  so  little  account  that 
young  people  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  ?  This  soegests  another 
fault  which  I  would  mention,  which  is  perhaps  the  great  fault  in  all  our 
schools,  and  which  has  been  thumbed  and  hammered  by  teachers,  saper- 
intendents  and  boards  of  education  till  it  ought  to  be  entirely  worn  oat. 
It  is  this,  viz  : 

4.  Scholars  are  not  taught  to  think  as  they  ought  to  be.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  are  tranieent  residents  in  the  districts  whore 
they  teach,  and  engage  to  teach  merely  for  one  term,  their  motive  being 
to  while  away  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  a  certain  period  upon 
which  their  expectations  center.  Their  thoughts  and  interests  are  there> 
fore  all  in  the  future.  The  "  consummation  of  their  earthly  hopes,*'  or 
something  else  that  is  to  happen  four  months  or  a  year  to  come,  is  all 
their  attention  can  fasten  upon,  while  the  school  is  a  mere  secondary 
affair.  Thus,  in  after  life,  when  such  a  person  is  asked  whether  she  has 
ever  *'  kept  school,''  her  proud  reply  is,  ^'  yes,  I  taught  one  term,  or  ^je 
terms  " — while  of  the  true  method  of  teachiog,  its  responsibilities,  its 
difficulties,  its  cares,  and  its  enjoyments,  she  has  not,  and  never  had,  the 
slightest  idea.  Visit  such  a  school.  Lessons  are  learned  and  recited ; 
no  explanations  are  offered  of  the  language  of  the  text-book,  which  in 
more  than  half  the  lessons  learned  needs  a  good  deal  of  explanation ; 
the  teacher  never  thinking  to  ask  any  questions  except  those  before  her, 
supposing  her  work  done  if  she  makes  her  scholar  commit  to  memory 
the  set  answers  to  the  set  questions  of  the  book.     What  a  mechaniMl 
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set  of  ignoramuses  we  of  the  present  age  should  be  if  we  let  books  do 
cli  OUT  thinking  for  us.  The  great  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to  call  out 
thought,  and  in  order  for  this  he  must  be  one  who  has  himself.learned 
to  think  to  some  purpose.  Let  us  have  no  more  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
This  is  a  life  and  an  a^e  of  thinking.  Those  who  are  able  to  think  the 
most  vigorously  and  with  the  best  balance  of  mind,  take  the  lead  in  the 
affiftirs  of  the  world,  both  in  position  and  in  usefulness.  We  have  passed 
the  age  when  the  crown  and  the  purple  make  the  man. 

EDWARD  P.  WILD,  Craftsbury. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  Derby  have  been  good.  The  parents  have  man- 
ifeeted  commendable  interest,  and  the  teaohers  have  oeen  diligent  and 
faithful  in  their  work.  Ndarly  all  the  teachers  have  had  experience, 
several  having  taught  from  ten  to  fifteen  terms,  and  one  as  many  as 
twenty-five  terms.     Such  teachers  magnify  their  office. 

The  system  of  boarding  around  is  nearly  obsolete,  the  people  seeing 
the  wisdom  of  having  the  teacher  board  at  one  place,  mj  impression 
is  that  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  school  age  in  Derby,  attend  school 
to  some  extent  during  the  year.  Yet  the  recent  law,  requiring  children 
to  attend  school,  has  in  several  instances  in  this  town,  served  to  quicken 
some  thoughtless  parents  to  duty. 

There  is  great  room  for  improvement.  Comparatively  few  districts 
have  the  school-room  provided  with  a  clock  or  globe,  or  outline  maps. 
These  I  regard  as  great  aids  in  teaching.  There  is  need,  too,  of  paying 
more  regard  to  the  elementary  branches,  hx  some  schools  there  is  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  study  algebra,  philosophy,  astronomy,  &c.,  when  the  very 
scholars  who  wish  to  do  so  are  indifferent  readers  and  poor  spellers. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  mental 
arithmetic.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  deficient  in  reading.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  academies  and  Normal  Schools  will  give  this  branch  due  im- 
portance. I  trust  the  Normal  Schools  will  be  a  great  aid  in  furnishing 
the  State  with  efficient  teachers, 

With  regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers  at  the  Institutes,  I  vote 
for  the  measure.  Still,  *<  wisdom  dwells  with  prudence ;  "  care  there- 
fore must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  standard  of  qualifications  so  high  as 
to  be  an  effiictual  blockade  to  all  those  teachers  who  render  very  accep- 
table service  in  small  and  sparsely  settled  districts.  Nor  should  it  be 
placed  so  low  as  to  allow  an  incompetent  psrson  to  enter  a  large  and 
intelligent  school  as  teacher. 

•      JOSEPH  G.  LORIMEB,  Derby. 

I  think  that  the  schools  of  this  town  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  towns ;  yet  they  are  very  inferior  to  what  they  should  be, 
und  might  be.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  respect  to 
thoroughness  in  the  schools  duiing  the  year,  which  I  think  is  attributa- 
ble in  a  large  measure  to  the  introduction  of  the  topical  method  of  reci- 
tation which  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  teachers. 

One  great  lack  in  our  schools  is  the  want  of  teachers  qualified  for 
their  work.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  tolerably  well  posted  in  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common  school,  as  far  as  rules  are 
concerned ;  but  they  fail  in  the  apprehension  of  principles,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  ability  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  them  to  others.  To 
remedy  this  the  teachers  need  to  be  taught  how  to  teach.  If  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  do  this  work  successfully,  they  will  accomplish  a  great  work ; 
bat  it  is  to  be  feared  that  but  few  of  the  teachers  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  these  schools. 
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Another  means  is  to  secure  the  same  persons  in  the  profession  for  a 
longer  period,  by  a  better  remuneration.  I  find  that  those  who  are  con- 
stantly interested  in  education,  either  as  scholars  or  teachers,  make  the 
best  instructors ;  hence  1  think  that  the  granting  of  licenses  ronning 
fifteen  years  may  work  an  injury.  1  consi&r  five  years  sufficiently  long. 
Some  of  the  poorest  schools  in  town  have  been  taught  by  experienced 
teachers  who  have  been  engaged  in  other  business  for  a  few  years  past. 

As  a  people,  we  have  a  vexy  vague  idea  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term  education.  One  would  be  led  to  suppose,  from  visitine  the  Bchools, 
that  it  meant  a  "  cramming  into  the  mind,"  instead  of  a  drawing  oat, 
and  that  it  had  reference  only  to  the  intellectaal  faculties,  forgetting 
that  there  is  a  moral  and  physical  nature  upon  which  the  intellectaal  is 
dependent.  I  have  been  pained  to  hear  the  scholars  about  a  school-hoose 
speak  of  elderly  people  without  using  any  title  of  respect,  but  in  its 
Btead  substituting  the  adjective ,  old.  But  much  more  have  I  been  shocked 
to  hear  teachers  set  the  example. 

In  relation  to  the  recent  '*  school  law  "  I  would  say,  if  it  shall  operate 
to  do  away  with  town  superintendents,  without  substituting  any  other 
officer  in  their  place,  I  do  not  think  its  effect  will  be  salutary.  IMke 
away  the  few  visits  now  made  to  the  schools,  leave  the  scholars  and 
teachers  to  themselves,  with  no  one  to  review  the  work  of  the  term,  and 
commend  merit  and  censure  demerit,  it  will  require  more  than  energy 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  school. 

I  think  that  a  law  giving  superintendents  two  dollars  a  day  for  ser- 
vices, and  requiring  them  to  spend  four  days  in  each  school,  and  giving 
the  prudential  committee  pay  for  visiting  the  school  with  him,  and  in 
case  of  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  them,  imposing  a  fine, 
would  give  a  new  stimulus  to  the  schools. 

E.  WAKREN  CLARK,  Glover. 


I  think  the  money  for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  raised  on  the 
grand  list  of  the  town  instead  of  the  district,  and  that  wonld  make  the 
tax  equal  through  the  town.  Since  education  is  a  public  benefit,  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the  public  equitably. 

F.  W.  GOODALL,  Greensboro. 

The  great  and  growing  evil  in  our  district  schools  is  the  lack  of  mental 
discipline  when  teaching  the  scholars.  In  this  town  there  are  a  few 
schools  where  the  scholars  have  been  taught  to  come  np  to  a  good  stand- 
ard of  recitation,  and  their  minds  and  Inemories  have  become  strong  and 
retentive.  They  have  been  made  to  perceive  the  vast  difference  between 
a  good,  thorough  preparation  for  recitation,  and  a|>oorand  unsatis&etQtT 
preparation.  As  stated  in  my  report  to  the  town,  in  some  of  the  schoofe 
a  strong  effort  has  been  made  by  the  teacheis  to  cause  scholars  to  prepare 
themselves  thoroughlv  in  their  studies ;  and  there  has  been  a  good  d^ppse 
of  rigid  and  thorough  examination  by  the  teachers  in  the  daes  recita- 
tions.  In  such  schools  there  are  a  numoer  of  scholars  who  are  becomii^ 
scholars  in  &ct,  and  not  mere  attendants  and  hangers-on  atschool-hooaes. 
In  other  schools  there  is  no  desire  or  ambition  whatever  in  the  scholars  to 
make  thorough  improvement,  or  even  to  prepare  themselves  to  make  an 
intelligible  recitation ;  and  the  teachers  in  these  schools,  not  being  able 
to  make  the  scholars  recite,  do  most  of  the  reciting  themselves.  There  Is 
a  wide  difference  between  explaining  to  a  scholar  some  difficult  portion  of  a 
study,  that  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear  and  plain  in  the  text-book,  and 
telling  and  prompting  him  in  those  things  which  he  should  have  learned 
from  the  books.    In  one  case  the  teacher  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
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Bohool  book ;  in  the  other  case  bo  is  a  great  injary,  destroying  the  effect 
and  jgood  results  of  recitation,  and  weakening  and  enervating  the  mind 
and  memory  of  the  scholar.  The  great  cause  producing  such  poor  schools, 
and  snch  a  want  of  mental  discipline,  is  the  employment  of  persons  who 
are  not  qualified  to  teach,  and  who  do  not  understand  the  first  principles 
of  teaching.  Many  are  employed  who  have  not  the  strength  of  mind  an^ 
force  of  character  which,  can  arouse  a  strong,  healthy  ambition,  and  a  gen- 
erous emulation  among  their  pupils.  Where  there  is  not  this  mental 
Btreneth  and  force  of  character  in  the  teacher,  the  school  becomes  thor- 
onghfy  demoralized,  as  far  as  mental  discipline  is  concerned,  and  in- 
sabordination  and  disrespectful  treatment  of  the  teacher  naturally  follow. 
The  only  care  for  this  great  evil  is  the  employment,  by  prudential 
oommittees,  of  strong,  forcible,  and  thoroughly  educated  teachers  in  every 
school,  no  matter  whether  the  pupils  are  large  or  small.  If  large, 
they  need  teachers  with  stronger  minds  than  theirs,  to  lead  them  on ; 
and  if  small,  and  of  weak  minds,  they  need  the  aid  of  the  strung,  well 
edacated  mind  of  the  teacher  to  convert  their  weakness  into  strength. 
In  these  weak  and  sickly  schools,  the  scholars  not  only  receive  no  ^ood 
but  they  receive  a  positive  and  lasting  injury.  The  mind  and  memory 
of  the  scholar  are  squandered  awa^,  and  rendered  weak  and  effeminate. 
Not  being  compelled  to  exercise  his  memory  in  recitation,  he  in  a  short 
time,  in  a  great  measure,  loses  his  memory. 

The  town  superintendent  should  be  strict  and  rigid  in  his  examination, 
and  grant  certificates  to  no  teachers  unless  they  are  thoroughly  educated, 
and  know  how  to  teach  the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools. 
There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  good  teachers  in  our  State  to  supply  all 
of  our  schools,  and  therefore  all  poor  and  uneducated  teachers  should  be 
weeded  out,  and  be  made  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  some  other  employment, 
more  congenial  to  their  capabilities.  Our  system  of  education  in  Vermont 
is  not  a  cnarity  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  employing 
as  teachers,  a  class  of  persons  who  cannot  or  are  unwilling  to  gain  a 
livelihood  in  any  other  way;  but  it  is  a  system  designed  to  give  to  every 
person  if  they  will  receive  it,  a  sound,  liberal  education,  and  make 
Vermont  celebrated  for  the  good  scholarship,  refined  culture,  and  gener- 
ous learning  of  her  citizens. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  State  will,  by  appropriations  of  money,  and 
otherwise,  make  our  Normal  Schools  the  attractive  resort  of  scholars  who 
wish  to  become  efficient  and  talented  teachers. 

CHAS.  I.  VAIL,  Irasburgh. 

The  schools  in  this  town  have  made  fair  progress  daring  the  past  year. 
Some  of  our  teachers  have  not  been  just  what  they  should  have  been,  yet 
when  we  look  at  the  small  pay  they  get,  we  cannot  wonder  at  it.  I 
have  made  a  practice  of  not  requiring  as  much,  at  examinations,  of 
teachers  hired  for  a  small  sum,  as  of  those  paid  a  suitable  compensation 
for  their  labors.  This  may  not  seem  just  right  to  some,  but  we  have  a 
great  many  districts  that  have  not  the  means,  or  at  least  think  they  have 
not,  to  pay  a  hi^  price  for  a  teacher.  Such  districts,  I  would  advise  to 
have  but  one  term  during  the  year,  and  pay  for  that  ail  that  two  terms 
cost  at  the  present  style  of  management. 

Oar  school-houses  m  Jay  are  all  very  good  houses,  which  is  more  than 
every  town  in  the  State  can  say ;  and  yet  we  have  no  great  reason  to  feel 
proad,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  bad  arrangements  of  most 
of  them  inside,  and  the  uninviting  appearance  of  all  of  them.  No  out- 
line maps  or  globes,  and  not  even  as  much  as  a  clock  to  relieve  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  school-room.  How  much  might  be  added,  in  a  liberal 
supply  01  furniture,  to  make  the  school-room  attractive  and  pleasant,  and 
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at  a  email  ezpenso  to  the  district.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  famish  our 
own  dwellings  with  articles  of  comfort,  and  also  of  ornament,  but 
never  once  think  of  the  naked  and  cheerless  school-room.  This  is  not 
right, — is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  when  will  it  be  remedied?  We  li?e 
awaj  back  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  and  know  scarcely  anj- 
thing  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  cause  of  education.  Teaehers'  Inati- 
tutes  are  so  &r  awaj  that  the  effects  of  them  are  not  realised  with  as. 
I  neyer  attended  but  one  in  mj  life, — ^but  few  in  town  can  say  as  madiaa 
this.  Yet  we  haye  the  pleasure  of  reading  something  of  their  dolDgi  in 
newspapers.  The  sohod  Register  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  the  district  school,  and  should  be  kept  with  diligence  and  care. 

It  is  the  only  means  we  hare  of  learning  the  true  state  of  our  Bchods, 
and  then  onlj  when  it  is  kept  by  the  teacher  correctly.  Annual  reporta 
should  be  more  widely  circulated  ;  put  a  copy  of  them  in  each  famiuy  in 
the  State,  and  the  money  will  be  well  expended.  Our  teachers  are  not 
fully  qualified,  as  a  eeneral  thing,  for  the  work  deyolving  upon  them ; 
and  in  my  opinion,  the  new  mode  of  exammation  will  be  far  oetter  than 
the  old  one,  as  it  will  rid  us  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  will  deny  dis- 
tricts of  small  means  the  privDege  of  tnrowine  away  their  money  as  they 
invariably  do,  in  hiring  young  and  unqualified  persons  to  teach  their 
schools.  As  fi&r  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  law  providing  for  Normal 
if  ehools  is  a  good  one,  for  they  have  been  needed  for  some  time  in  this  State. 

The  law  as  regards  teachers'  boarding-places,  is  not  strong  enough.  It 
should  say  distinctly  that  teachers  should  not  board  around,  neither  on 
the  scholar,  or  on  the  grand  list,  as  is  practiced  by  some  districts,  thereby 
depriving  the  teacher  of  any  benefits  from  the  law  at  all. 

H.  D.  CHAMBERLIN,  Jay. 

There  seems  to  be  wanting  in  this  community  that  interest  in  the  sab- 
ject  of  education,  and  in  the  proeress  of  the  schools,  that  is  ncroossij  to 
their  greatest  efficiency.  I  think  the  Registers  have  a  very  good  infla- 
ence  in  our  schools,  in  inducing  a  more  regular  attendance.  The  school- 
houses  in  this  town  are  in  a  yery  good  condition.  The  last  old  one  k 
being  replaced  the  present  year  by  a  new  one. 

In  r^;ard  to  the  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  but  it  isdoabt- 
ful  whether  this  should  be  made  the  only  means  by  which  a  teacher  out 
obtain  a  license  to  teach. 

JOEL  WILLIAMS,  Jr.»  Morgan. 

There  has  been  more  difficulty  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year  than 
for  a  lone  time  previous.  This  has  partly  arisen  from  teachers  who  haye 
proved  ^emselves  incompetent,  and  jpartly  from  parents  upholding  their 
children  in  their  evil  courses.  The  nrst  evil  willbe  in  some  degree  rem- 
edied by  the  system  of  Normal  Schools,  if  properly  carried  out,  thoog^ 
we  in  Newport  have  received  little  or  no  beneht  fitom  them  as  yei. 
Teachers  need  more  thorough  elementary  trainin||^,  and  then  theie  will 
be  more  expectation  that  they  will  train  their  pupils  properly. 

The  school  Registers  have  all  been  kept  very  neatly,  and  meet  of  the 
people  take  pride  in  carr]png  out  the  school  law,  though  thete  are  still 
niauy  "  fosBus  "  who  claim  that  the  schools  are  not  as  good  now  as  they 
wore  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  all  legislation  in  respoct  to  schools  has 
an  eyU  tendency.    Let  us  hope  that  their  number  is  fast  disappearine. 

D.  K.  SIMONDS,  Newport. 

The  schools  in  this  tovm  are  gradually  improying,  bat  there  is  a  lack 
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of  discipline  in  the  teachers,  althoagh  in  most  oases  the  services  of  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teachers  have  been  secured. 

The  school  houses,  generally,  are  in  good  repair,  but  in  one  district  a 
now  school-room  is  very  much  needed,  and  until  this  is  secured  the 
school  cannot  prosper.  I  think  I  can  see  that  parents  are  realizing 
more  and  more,  the  importance  of  visiting  schools.  The  schools,  with 
bat  one  exception,  have  been  taught  hj  voune  ladies. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  new  books  will  awaken  a  new  interest,  and  we 
shall  have  pleasant  and  profitable  schools  the  coming  year. 

ISAAC  D.  BEMIS,  Westmore. 

Oar  schools,  on  an  average,  have  fell  short  of  what  should  have  been 
aeoomplished  with  the  money  expended.  Yet  our  teachers  have,  as  a 
class,  labored  with  an  honest  endeavor,  and  we  have  had  some  excellent 
schools.  Irregularity  of  attendance,  tardiness  and  dismissals  are  still 
a  great-  injury  to  our  schools.  Why  cannot  parents  see  this  monstrous 
error  7  It  has  been  harped  upon  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  and  vet 
the  Register  for  the  last  term  of  school  is  as  black  with  the  same  evil  as 
the  one  of  six  or  eight  years  ago.    We  are  still  sleeping  over  this  subject. 

As  regards  the  school  Register,  I  feel  that  it  was  intended  to  work  a 
grand  reform,  but  in  my  judgment  it  comes  far  short  of  its  design. 
Making  out  anything  like  a  correct  report  from  most  of  them,  is  virtually 
bringing  out  harmony  from  discord ;  the  district  clerk  being  in  fault  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  teacher.  Hence,  like  the  improper  use  of  any 
instrument,  it  fails  to  execute  its  mission. 

Of  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  have  only  to  say,  let  us  have  more  of  them, 
and  devise  some  method,  if  possible,  to  draw  out  parents  and  teachers  in 
greater  numbers. 

As  regards  boardinj^  around,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  arrangement 
most  andorgo  something  of  a  reform  before  it  is  to  be  a  perfect  success. 
In  many  districts  in  our  part  of  the  State,  the  board  is  struck  o£f  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  go  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  district  to  lx)ard,  or  to  some  place  where  (althoagh 
good  enough)  they  very  soon  catch  homesickness,  that  disqnalifies  them  for 
their  school  duties,  or  impairs  their  health  so  much  as  to  compel  them 
to  laare  the  school  altogether.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  hire  teachers 
and  pay  them  for  board  and  labor,  and  let  them  secure  their  own  board- 
ing-places? 

It  is  with  great  anxiety  that  I  look  for  the  time  when  our  teachers  are 
to  come  forth  with  their  State  qualifications,  possessing  a  greater  thor- 
oaghness  in  all  of  our  elementary  branches.    This  is  greauy  needed  at 

Sresent,  and  when  we  are  supplied  with  teachers  fresh  from  the  Normal 
chools,  and  parents  become  more  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  we  shall  see  scholars  growing  up  that  will  be  an  honor  and  bless- 
ing to  their  country.  G.  H.  WHITGOMB,  Westfield. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  enactments  providing  for  Normal  Schools,  I 
would  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  effects  of  these  institu- 
tions, as  we  cannot  have  a  corps  of  teachers  too  thoroughly  educated  in 
the  science  of  teaching,  nor  can  it  be  attained  so  well  in  any  other  way 
as  where  teaching  is  made  a  study  ;  but  as  to  the  beneficial  working  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  examinations,  wholly  at  Normal  Schools  and  Insti- 
tuteSi  some  doubts  exist  in  the  minds  of  some.  It  will  relieve  the  town 
saporintendent  of  a  great  burden,  aqd  sometimes  of  the  disagreeable  duty 
of  examining  teachers  and  refusing  some  candidates  a  certificate,  which 
is  not  now  too  often  done. 
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Bat  while  it  will  elevate  the  standard  of  oar  teachers,  it  will  at  the 
same  time  be  the  means  of  depriving  many  small  and  poor  districts  of 
all  schools,  as  it  will  exclude  all  teachers  bnt  those  thoroaghlj  qaalified 
to  teach  in  any  common  school.  As  it  is  now,  the  superintendent  does 
or  ought  to  use  some  discretion  in  regard  to  the  qualification  of  candi- 
dates for  certain  districts.  If  the  laws  were  amended,  so  that  bj  a 
concurrent  Tote  of  the  district  and  town,  districts  haying  less  than 
a  certain  amount  of  grand  list  mi^ht  have  their  teachers  examined  by  a 
town  superintendent,  it  might  relieve  them,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
qnalifiea  teachers  for  those  districts  that  are  able  to  pay  them. 

WM.  0.  HAKRISON,  Chittenden. 

There  is  slow  but  gradual  improvement  in  the  keeping  of  the  R^istere. 
The  appearance  of  the  Register  is  a  good  index  of  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  teacher.  The  best  teachers  are  usually  desirous  of 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  Institute.  Those  who  know  how  to  use 
the  instruction  and  hints  given  at  these  sessions,  become  the  better 
teachers  for  attending  them.  Greater  thoroughness  in  elementary  in- 
struction is  very  much  needed, — is,  indeed,  the  great  lack  in  almost  all 
our  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  State  will 
do  much  to  supply  this  want,  as  it  is,  that  the  examination  of  teacheis 
at  Institutes  will  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  teachers. 

In  my  report  to  the  March  meeting,  I  declared  three  of  the  school- 
houses  in  town  to  be  totoUy  unfit  for  their  purposes ;  each  of  them,  in- 
deed, being  a  disgrace  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  located,  and  to  tiie 
town ;  and  inducing  a  great  waste  of  time,  health  and  money.  I  said, 
"  not  one  of  the  school-houses  in  town  has  an  enclosed  yard  for  a  plaj- 
ground,  or  anything  attractive  in  its  near  surroundings.  Now,  folow- 
citizens,  a  good,  neat,  well -arranged,  comfortable  school-house,  wiUi 
wood-house  (or  room) ,  closets  and  pri?y ,  and  a  pleasant  yard  or  sor- 
roundings,  and  a  well-qualified  teacher,  of  good  moral  character,  are 
essential  in  order  to  have  a  good  school,  and  I  might  add,  good  dry  wood 
to  burn  in  the  winter.*' 

WM.  T.  HfiRRICK,  Clarendoo. 


When  I  accepted  the  supervision  of  your  schools,  it  is  but  just  to  saj 
that  I  very  imperfectly  understood  what  was  being  done  for  the  cause  of 
education  in  town,  and  still  less  was  known  in  reference  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  office.     While  my  knowledge  of  both  has 
been  somewhat  strengthened  by  a  year's  experience,  it  has  been  a  eouroe 
of  pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintence  of  many,  especially  those  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  management  of  our  schools,  though  whether 
my  services  have  resulted  in  much  good  to  the  cause,  is  a  point  somewhat 
doubtful  in  my  own  mind.     While  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  oar 
schools  will  show  some  improvement,  many  thines  remain  to  be  done, 
that  thev  may  properly  serve  and  promote  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
designed.    Ana  as  the  safety  of  our  institutions  depends  upon  a  pit>per 
education  of  the  masses,  and  as  we  rely  mainly  on  our  common  schools  to 
accomplish  this  work,  every  question  in  reference  to  their  improvement 
must  be  of  interest  to  every  one  who  is  a  well-wisher  to  our  State  and 
its  institutions.    The  more  permanent  employment  of  teachers  would 
undoubtedly  conduce  much  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  especiallj 
where  the  services  of  competent  teachers  can  be  secured.     The  frequent 
change  to  be  noticed  in  almost  every  district  is  undoubtedly,  in  soD»e 
cases,  owing  to  a  desire  to  obtain  teachers  of  more  experience  and  abil- 
ity ;  or,  in  other  words,  one  who  will  teach  a  better  school. 
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Bat  many  districts,  it  is  believed,  are  in  the  habit  of  changing  their 
teachers  each  term  through  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
advantage  thus  lost  to  their  school,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing a  teacher  that  toili  answer,  at  perhaps  a  little  less  compensation.  It 
need  only  be  said  that  in  such  districts  a  change  of  public  opinion  is 
much  needed. 

Oar  schools  imperatiyely  demand,  for  their  success,  the  services  of  men 
and  women  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  profession — not  boys  and  ^rls 
— and  those  required  can  only  be  obtained  by  paying  a  fair  compensation. 
If  any  districts  are  now  paying  very  good  wages— enough  to  entitle  them 
to  the  services  of  competent  teachers ;  while  in  others  the  price  is  too 
rainouslv  low.  No  young  lady  can  afford  to  qualify  herself  for  teach- 
ing, and  work  for  less  wages  than  the  same  mind  and  muscle  would 
•eommand  in  domestic  employments ;  and  our  best  teachers  cannot  be  ob- 
tained when  more  can  be  made  in  a  more  lucrative  business.  No  one 
aboold  advocate  an  advance  of  the  wages  of  poor  teachers  ;  such  are 
already  paid  too  much.  But  tho  point  is,  that  it  should  be  the  desire 
of  eveiy  district  to  have  a  good  teacner  at  good  wages,  and  a  good  school. 
The  common  school  teacher  needs  especial  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
his  profession  as  much  as  the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
tradesman  in  any  of  the  mechanical  arts  needs  it,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Mere  book  learning  is  not  so  much  needed  in  the  qualification  of 
4he  teachers  of  our  town,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  most  improved  method 
of  giving  instruction,  a  capacity  and  aptitude  to  teach,  combined  with 
a  faculty  to  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  pupils.  In  a  word, 
most  of  our  teachers  need  to  be  taught  how  to  teach.  This  would  be  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  believed  that  recent  enactments  pro- 
viding State  Normal  Schools,  will  do  much  towards  givine  us  this  needed 
reform,  especially  if  properly  supported,  as  it  should  be,  by  public 
sentiment. 

Next  in  importance,  and  perhaps  second  to  no  other,  is  that  our  school- 
vooms  be  kept  in  suitable  repair,  and  properly  furnished  with  appa- 
ratus. In  the  last  named,  allow  me  to  say  we  are  sadly  deficient, 
not  a  single  district  containing  even  a  globe  or  outline  map.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  citizens  who  are  awake  to  every  new  impulse  looking 
towards  improvement  in  every  other  department,  should  be  negligent  in 
providing  suitable  means  for  cultivating  the  intellectual  faculties  of  their 
children.  At  least,  give  your  teacher  as  good  tools  as  you  require  in 
cultivating  your  farms. 

The  irregular  attendance  upon  our  schools  is  a  point  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  parents  is  earnestly  invited.  Other  things  being  properly 
provided,  nothing  with  which  the  teacher  comes  in  contact  so  directly 
affects  the  progress  of  his  pupils  as  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance. 
No  pupil  who  IS  habitually  absent  from  his  recitations  can  make  com- 
mendable proficiency  in  any  study,  or  that  improvement  which  will  sat- 
isfy his  parents,  or  to  which  his  native  good  sense  and  abilities  entitle 
him.  But  the  absent  or  tardy  scholar  is  not  the  only  one  affected,  as  the 
influence  is  seen  and  felt  through  the  whole  school.  It  aims  directly 
at  every  interest  which  our  schools  are  designed  to  foster  and  perpetuate, 
and  renders  inadequate  the  efforts  of  our  best  teachers  to  maintain  proper 
order,  and  enforce  a  rigid  and  thorough  mastery  of  each  and  every  prin- 
ciple taught,  without  which  our  schools  but  poorly  serve  the  desired 
end  of  education.  In  closing  these  remarks,  allow  me  to  urge  upon 
prudential  committees  and  parents  the  absolute  necessity  of  making 
mquent  visits  to  their  schools,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  create 
that  interest  which  can  alone  bring  them  to  that  statfoard  which  they 
•ought  to  attain.  M.  W.  D0UGAN,  Danby. 
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Two  BeriooB  obstacles  prerent  the  fall  measure  of  soooeSs  desinble  in 
oar  schools.  First  and  foremost  is  the  want  of  Lira  teachers.  We  ha.w« 
too  many  dull  tools,  good,  easy  souls  they  are,  who  are  unable  to  deeide 
promptly  whether  a  school  has  a  lesson  well  committed,  or  in  what  p^rfc 
of  the  house  pupils  are  whispering ;  are  not  positiye  whether  their  eoc- 
]>lanations  are  understood  by  Uieir  pupils  or  not.  Their  principal  ambi* 
tion  is  to  get  the  highest  wages  and  get  away  from  the  school  as  sqoq  as 
they  can  each  day.  The  next  obstacle  to  success  is  a  want  of  iharm^h-- 
nets  in  elementary  branches.  The  oid  spdUng-book  has  been  overlookod 
in  the  haste  to  advance.  I  am  not  sure  but  we  have  too  great  a  vaiiel^ 
of  studies  in  our  common  schools,  and  our  children  run  orer  too  Aucb 
ground.  Such  of  our  schools  as  have  been  served  with  a  live,  aetiva^ 
energetic  teacher,  well  qualified  in  the  rudiments  of  a  common  adiool 
education,  hare  proved  eminently  successful.  Allow  me  to  say  that  tlie 
school  Registers  are  not  to  be  too  implicitly  relied  on ;  for  example ,  ob» 
district  in  this  town  has  five  hundred  and  sizty-«ix  marks  for  taidlneav^ 
while  another  has  none.  Now  I  apprehend  there  is  no  such  diffarenoo 
in  the  two  districts.  It  must  be  partly  in  the  strictness  of  the  teaeheg 
to  mark  intquity,  although  some  of  the  jfmm/,  easy  sauls^  above  lefiBOod 
to,  never  know  exactly  whether  a  scholar  is  tardy  or  not. 

Would  it  not  be  good  economy,  especially  in  our  thickly-settled  towns, 
to  have  the  superintendent  spend  one^hau  his  time  among  the  sdiOQl*. 
A  mere  cursory  visit  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  school,  amounts  to  but 
little.  A  thorough  superintendent,  to  visit  each  school  and  advise  with 
teacher  and  parents  one  half-day  each  two  weeks,  so  as  to  undentand 
fully  the  wants  and  success  of  each  school,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  work  an  entire  revolution  in  the  success  of  our  schools. 

ALLEN  WHEDON,  Fkwkt. 


Our  teachers  are  too  short-lived.  We  have  nearly  as  many  difEerent 
teachers  as  terms  of  school.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  wrone.  After  a 
teacher  has  once  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and  dispositioiie 
of  her  scholars,  she  is  ready  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  instructor ,  and 
not  before.  If  our  committees  would  consider  this,  and  engage  only 
such  teachers  as  can  be  had  a  number  of  terms,  if  wanted,  one  of  tihle 
greatest  defects  of  our  common  schools  would  be  overcome. 

ROLLIN  C.  SMITH,  Pittsfoid. 


I  am  glad  of  the  institution  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  State.  I  think 
that  they  and  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  are  nroepect- 
ively  important  legislative  enactments.  I  trust  that  they  will  have  the 
effect  gradually  to  raise  the  standard  of  requirements  and  attainments  in 
the  teachers  of  our  common  schools.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  only 
one  of  our  districts  famished  with  outline  maps,  and  not  one  with  a 
dictionary  or  other  book  of  reference,  with  a  thermometer,  dock,  or  globe. 
The  condition  of  our  school-houses  also,  although  a  majority  of  them 
are  reported  by  the  teachers  as  being  in  good  condition,  is  &r  from  what 
it  should  be.    W^  need  waking  up  on  the  subject,  if  not  shaking. 

Our  school  districts  have  been  somewhat  remodeled  this  spring.  They 
now  number  seventeen,  with  nineteen  different  schools,  ui  my  reporiy 
which  I  forward  herewith,  I  speak  of  two  of  them  as  being  extinel. 
They  have  however  been  reorganized  and  revived. 

As  I  am  not  now  superintendent,  I  would  take  the  opportunity  U> 
speak  of  the  degradation  of  the  office,  so  far  as  it  can  be  degiaded,  by 
the  paltry  pittance  allowed  to  superintendents.  Less  than  a  hod-camer 
can  earn  by  his  daily  labor,  is  allowed  to  the  man  chosen  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  schools,  and  see  that  they  are  provided  with  fit  instmolora. 
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It  BeemB  to  mo  that  Vormont  has  adhered  to  this  pitiable,  penny-wise 
polioy  altogether  too  long  either  for  her  credit  or  advantage. 

JOHN  G.  HALE,  Poultney. 

Haying  held  the  office  of  superintendent  in  this  town  for  twelve  years 
past,  I  think  I  have  given  my  views  upon  all  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
yoa  solicit  expressions  of  opinioa,  and  do  not  think  I  can  advance  any 
thing  new,  that  would  be  profitable  or  interestins  to  the  public.  In 
fkct,  to  an  old  superintendent,  the  subject  seems  to  be  nearly  exhausted. 
I  think  the  enactment  establishing  Normal  Schools  is  a  move  in  tbe  right 
direction.  Our  Legislature  never  enacted  a  betcer  law ;  as  also  the  enact- 
meot  compelling  the  attendance  of  scholars  in  school  for  the  space  of  three 
months  in  each  year.  The  examination  of  teachers  at  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  taking  that  prerogative  entirely  away  from 
superintendents,  I  think  will  prove  to  be  a  bad  move.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  more  Judicious  to  have  eiven  the  teachers  their  choice^-a 
license  from  the  Institute,  or  Normal  School,  for  five  or  fifteen  years,  or 
from  the  town  superintendent,  for  one  year.  But  time  will  determine. 
I  hope  it  may  prove  for  the  bent. 

L.  H.  HODGMAN,  Sherburne. 


I  am  satisfied  that  superintendents  may  improve  the  character  of  our 
schools  by  an  extensive  and  rigid  examination  of  the  teachers.  A  super- 
intendent may  be  assured,  that  whenever  he  finds  a  lack  of  information 
in  the  essential  branches  of  education,  or  a  want-  of  knowledge  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  there  will  be  indifference  and  negligence 
in  school.  Experience  has  shown  that  where  licenses  for  teaching  have 
been  given  with  a  very  imperfect  examination,  or  without  any,  in  such 
places  those  who  fear  a  thorough  examination  make  application  to  teach. 
An  extensive  and  searching  examination  of  our  teachers  would,  in  my 
opinion,  add  much  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  our  schools. 

Parents  can  also  improve  the  character  of  our  schools  by  sending 
their  children  promptly  to  school,  and  keeping  them  in  it  day  aRier  day, 
without  interruption.  Every  good  teacher  regrets  the  absences  of  his 
scholars  ;  it  annoys  the  school,  and  injures  the  scholars ;  it  increases  the 
labor  of  the  teacher,  and  consequently  the  whole  school  suffers  by  their 
irregularities.  Let  every  parent  endeavor  to  correct  this  evil ;  it' would 
be  fi&r  better  for  the  children,  to  shorten  the  time  for  school  hours,  and 
see  that  they  are  prompt  at  school  and  continue  through  the  time,  than 
to  keep  them  from  it  in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  or  request  them  to 
leave  before  school  is  out  at  night.  Improvement  in  this  respect  would 
add  much,  also,  to  the  usefulness  of  our  schools. 

J.  S.  SPAULDING,  Barre. 


Our  statute  makes  and  provides  how  districts  for  the  purpose  of  sup* 
porting  schools  shall  be  formed  and  re-arranged.  The  forming  part  done 
by  our  fathers  was  quite  well  done,  but  in  our  modern  civilization — the 
'<  unfashionableness''  of  raising  large  families  of  children— our  schools 
are  becoming  small,  and  consequently  the  cry  is  raised  by  the  penurious 
citizen,  there  are  not  scholars  enough  to  have  a  school.  Certainly  this  is 
sure  to  be  the  case  when  the  *<  old  school-house"  shows  unfitness  for 
holding  a  session  of  school ;  and  in  no  less  than  five  school  districts  in 
this  town  the  *'  opposition"  bold  the  balance  of  power,  and  thus  nearly 
or  quite  exclude  a  respectable  number  of  schomrs  from  the  bent  fit  of 
the  common  school.  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  offer  for  the  cure  of 
this  evil,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  arranging  the  dis^ 
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tricts  as  was  adopted  by  the  state  of  Massachasetts,  and  then  enforciiijr 

the  maintenance  of  a  stated  amount  of  school,  the  expense  whereof  ahafi 
be  defrayed  by  the  town. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  I  can  say  iat 
one,  I  think  they  are  wholesome  in  featore,  and  I  think,  when  carriad 
into  practice,  they  will  produce  good  results.  The  standard  of  teachen* 
qualifications  should  be  raised,  and  I  see  no  possible  chance  to  do  so,  ao 
long  as  the  matter  is  left  with  town  superintendents. 

MARCUS  IDE,  Odais. 


Two  old  school-houses  have  given  place  to  new  and  more  inviting 
in  this  town,  during  the  past  year,  and  now  I  do  not  think  tiiere  is  one 
left  which  can  be  called  ^*  ready  unfit  for  the  purpose."  The  people, 
however,  do  not  take  so  deep  a  personal  interest  in  the  schools  as  my 
ought.  Hardly  ever  does  a  parent  or  citizen  of  the  district  visit  ibe 
school,  n^rly  all  the  visits  reported  being  made  by  friends  of  the  teacher 
or  scholars.  Nor  do  the  committees  wish  the  superintendent  to  inrist  on 
the  teachers  passing  a  thorough  examination.  Many  applicants  for 
certificates  are  brought  for  examination,  perhaps,  after  the  school  has 
oommenced,  with  the  assurance  that  *'  she  has  ^ucation  enough  for  our 
school ;"  and  thus  the  superintendent  is  often  induced  to  grant  a  license, 
against  his  own  better  judgment.  I  am  very  glad  that  examinations  are 
introduced  into  the  Institutes,  but  think  the  questions  used  by  your  prede- 
cessor altogether  unpractical,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose. 

H.  O.  WARD,  Duxbury. 

The  fact  that  we  have  three  new  school-houses  shows  that  we  have  not 
been  dormant  on  the  subject  of  education.  It  also  speaks  well  for  ua, 
that,  since  March  meeting,  three  small  districts  have  been  united,  and  a 
commodious  school-house  is  to  be  built.  We  have  had  some  very  gpod 
schools  the  past  year,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  very  poor  ones.  The 
most  prominent  evil  seems  to  be  the  want  of  thorough  elemoitary  in> 
struction.  Especially  in  the  departments  of  Reading  and  Arithmetic,  I 
frequentlv  found  large  scholars,  who  had  *<  been  through  arithmetic,*' 
but  could  not  write  (in  figures)  one  thousand  and  fifty.  There  seems  to 
be  too  much  learning  of  worda,  while  ideas  and  practical  principleB  are 
left  out,  as  something  not  found  in  the  books.  I  think  the  Normal 
Schools  will  have  a  tendency  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Some  of  the  districts  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  the 
wages  which  a  good  teacher  demands,  and  consequently  hire  some  young 
girl,  for  a  paltry  sum,  whom  they  think  **  will  do  well  enough  to  teach 
their  school,  as  there  are  only  a  few  scholars,  and  they  not  verr  far 
advanced.'*  In  this  way,  bright  and  intelligent  intellects  remain  &Ilow, 
from  the  want  of  proper  cultivation.  By  no  means  let  the  Registers  be 
ignored.  I  have  attended  several  Institutes,  and  regard  them  as  highly 
beneficial,  not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  also  to  the  parents.  I  wish  we 
could  have  more  of  them,  and  every  parent  and  teacher  be  brought  under 
their  influence.  [  am  well  pleased  with  the  recent  enactments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clause  which  requires  district  clerks  to  *<  make  oath  to 
the  correctness  of  ^  their'  returns."  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  morally, 
we  had  better  send  some  of  them  to  the  Normal  Schools,  before  we  make 
such  a  law.  JOHN  B.  THOMPSON.  Fayston. 

The  law  allowing  districts  to  board  their  teachers  around,  ia  an  im- 
provement in  one  direction,  and  a  disadvantage  in  another.  It  equal- 
ises the  expense  uf  board  upon  tax-payers,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
imposes  a  greater  burden  upon  teachers,  whereby  their  position  is 
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loss  homelike,  ohangiog  their  boarding-place  more  frequentlr.  While 
looking  to  the  eqaalization  of  the  school  expenses,  the  Legislature 
should  also  look  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  teachers,  and  also  pro- 
vide meao0  whereby  thej  can  devote  their  time,  out  of  school  hours,  to  a 
better  preparation  for  the  recitations  of  each  returning  day.  Neither 
of  theee  matters,  as  regards  the  teacher,  can  be  effected  but  by  giving 
them  a  steady  boarding-place,  thereby  making  them  as  much  at  home  as 
mav  be. 

jrom  my  acquaintance  with  our  schools,  the  greatest  need  is  a  thor- 
oughness in  ail  branches  studied,  and  especially  in  the  elementary  prin- 
cimes.  The  lack  in  this  direction,  is  one  of  the  great  defects  in  our 
flcnools.  There  is  a  proneness  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers  and 
scholars,  to  this  evil.  The  thought  uppermost  seems  to  be,  who  shall 
travel  over  the  most  ground,  or  pursue  the  greatest  number  of  branches, 
and  advance  farthest  therein.  Parents,  too  often,  regard  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  smartness  of  their  children.  And  children,  not  realizing 
the  necessity  of  thoroughness,  feel  that  if  they  have  made  certain  pro- 
gress toward  the  end  of  their  book,  they  have  learned  so  much.  A  more 
injurious  error  never  possessed  the  human  mind.  No  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  sciences,  is  of  any  practical  utility,  further  than 
there  is  a  thoroughness  in  the  given  science,  which  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles. 
To  my  mind  this  evil  arises  somewhat  from  pursuing  too  many  branches 
in  our  public  schools,  thereby  making  so  many  lessons  that  no  teacher 
can  give  adequate  instruction  in  any  of  them.  Take  the  schools  in 
this  town,  and  it  gives  but  sixteen  minutes  to  a  lesson,  allowing  no  waste 
time  in  passing  from  lesson  to  lesson,  nor  any  time  to  devote  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  scholar  in  any  study,  outside  of  the  recitation.  Making 
small  allowance  for  these  matters,  and  classes  cannot  obtain  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  each  day,  which  forbids  anything  like  thorough 
instruction.  This  evil  can  be  remedied  only  by  reducing  the  number  of 
branches  pursued  by  each  scholar,  and  a  more  thorough  classification  of 
the  schools.  When  this  is  done,  the  elements  may  be  more  thoroughly 
attended  to,  and  our  schools  become  of  more  practical  utility.  Make 
our  public  schools  just  what  is  claimed  for  them,  and  no  more,  institu- 
tntions  in  which  to  give  every  child  in  the  State  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  elements  of  an  English  education,  and  they  will  bo  more  valuable 
than  as  at  present  conducted. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  law  placing  the  examination  of  teachers 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  will  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
teachers'  qualifications,  as  an  examining  committee,  acting  for  the 
whole  State,  will  not  be  as  liable  to  be  biased  by  favoritism  or  fear  of  giving 
offense.  This  state  of  things,  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  in  part  through  our 
Normal  Schools.  Whether  these  schools  will  produce  such  an  effect  I 
seriously  doubt.  It  will  be  done,  if  at  all,  through  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  perform  their  duty.  Is  a  cer- 
tain standard  established,  all  our  academies  will  aim  to  bring  their  pu- 
pils thereto,  and  all  desiring  to  teach  will  strive  to  attain  unto  the  same. 

1  fear  an  unhealthy  rivalry  will  be  created  between  these  schools  and 
onr  academies.  In  fact,  I  find  some  of  the  friends  of  these  schools  are 
moving  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law,  requiring  every  individual  to 
attend  one  of  these  schools  before  teaching  in  the  State.  I  fear,  also, 
that  these  schools,  being  especially  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  will  lead  to  a  favoritism  in  preferring  such  scholars  as  shall 
attend  these  schools,  while  without  them  the  tendency  would  be  to  lead 
every  school  to  aim  toward  sending  out  the  best  teachers,  and  no  ground 
be  left  for  the  favoritism  referred  to. 
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Oar  Institates,  from  the  brief  time  they  are  held  in  any  giyen  place, 
cannot  do  all  that  is  denirable.  The  moat  the  director  can  do,  is  to  give, 
in  lecture,  his  Idea  of  the  best  method  of  instructing  in  the  varioiis 
branches  taught.  Gould  the  order  be  so  changed  that  a  portion  or  moat 
of  the  time  could  be  spent,  resolring  the  actual  and  prospectiTe  teadft- 
ers  into  classes,  and  entering  upon  recitations  in  which  more  fhUj  to  en- 
force the  methoids,  I  think  a  larger  benefit  wdnld  accrue  to  teachers,  and 
proportionately  to  our  schools. 

ALSON  SCOTT,  Marshfield. 

The  schools  of  this  town  the  past  year  have  been  generally  succeasful. 
Some  have  been  of  a  very  high  order,  one  or  two  of  a  very  low  order. 
In  the  villaee,  a  graded  school  has  been  in  successful  oneration  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  Two  of  the  three  teachers  employed  were  from  the 
State  Normal  Sbchool  at  Randolph. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  laoored  faithfully  and  well.  They  were 
watchful,  consistent  and  firm  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Every- 
thing was  reduced  to  exact  system.  All  moved  on  with  perfect  regularity 
and  order,  for  method  was  the  presiding  principle.  Still  a  few  thought 
the  school  cost  too  much.  A  few  more  thought  the  teacher  in  the  winter 
was  too  **  strict,*'  and  that  he  did  not  **  rush  them  through  the  book 
as  he  ought.** 

This  oiBtrict  has  provided  its  schools  with  a  set  of  Guyot's  Outline 
Maps,  a  BAap  of  Vermont,  and  a  globe,  since  my  last  report.  Districts 
Nos.  1  and  lO  have  erected  new  school-houses  the  past  year.  The  one  in 
the  latter  district  is  one  of  our  best ;  is  an  ornament  to  the  district  and 
an  honor  to  the  town. 

You  apk  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion  in  relation  to  the  school 
laws,  school  Kegisters,  Ac. 

The  school  Registers,  the  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  annual  reports 
should  not  be  in  any  way  dispensed  with ;  but  made  as  perfect,  thoroneh 
and  complete  as  possible.  The  character  and  value  of  ever^  school  Sb- 
pends  very  much  upon  the  intelligence  of'  the  little  community  that  sur- 
rounds the  school-house.  If,  by  the  combined  power  of  the  Register, 
the  Institute  and  the  reports,  the  intelligence  of  these  communities  can 
be  increased,  or  a  general  lifting  up  to  light  and  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  been  hitherto  partly  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  be  brought 
about,  so  that  the  people  may  understand  that  knowledge  is  power,  and 
that  education  is  wealth,  then  these  powers  will  have  done  a  noble 
work,  that  will  more  than  pay  for  all  their  labor  and  cost. 

Let  men  examine  educational  as  they  do  business  matters  generaUy, 
and  they  will  find  that  education  is  the  very  stepping-stone  to  wealth  ; 
that  all  the  most  lucrative,  responsible  and  favorable  positions  in  our 
land  are  filled  with  men  of  educated  and  cultivated  minos.  Mind  labor 
alvrays  has,  and  always  will,  command  sreater  pay  than  physical  labor. 
Where  labor  is  but  muscle  work,  in  what  does  it  differ  from  animal  la- 
bor? A  man  dig?  ore  from  the  mountain.  It  requires  no  skill,  no 
brains.  He  performs  the  work  of  an  ox.  Then  the  ore  is  smelted,  but 
that  requires  more  skill,  and  so  the  smelter  stands  higher  than  the  collier. 
Then  the  iron  is  made  into  steel.  This  requires  still  more  judginent 
and  thought—more  tact  and  skill.  On,  through  evenr  stage  by  which  it 
becomes  the  finest  and  most  finished  of  steel,  it  rises  in  value  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fineness  of  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  laborer.  We  can 
see  the  advantage  of  an  educated  mind  over  one  that  is  not  educated,  in 
every  department  of  business,  without  going  into  the  professions  (where 
the  skillful  lawyer  often  receives  several  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
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argament  of  an  hour*B  length).  Let  the  oommnnity  nnderstand  and 
know  thiB,  and  have  them  also  know  that  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  proportion 
a*  education  advances  in  a  conntrj,  the  number  of  criminals  diminishes, 
and  that  the  money  spent  in  building  school-houses  is  saved  from  build- 
Inc  prisons.  Then  they  can  understand  more  fully  the  lofty  strains  of 
ScMomon,  when  he  says,  '*  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom  and 
tiie  man  that  getteth  understanaing.  For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  ^in  thereof  than  fine  gold. 
Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honor.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  happy 
is  every  one  that  retaineth  her.  Exalt  her  and  she  shall  promote  thee. 
She  shall  bring  to  thy  head  an  ornament  of  grace.  A  crown  of  glory 
shall  she  deliver  to  thee."  Then  parents  will  not  permit  their  children 
to  grow  to  manhood  not  half  educated. 

mth  a  thoroughly  enlightened  community,  the  schools  will  become 
more  perfect  than  will  be  possible  to  make  them  with  the  most  perfect 
laws,  without  such  a  community. 

T.  J.  DEAVITT,  Moretown. 

There  is  undoubtedly  alack  of  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction 
in  our  schools.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  incompetent.  Too  few 
make  teaching  a  profession.  The  recent  enactments  providing  for  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  will  raise  the 
standard  of  qualifications  of  oar  teachers.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that 
there  is  opposition  in  some  quarters  to  the  law  relating  to  teachers'  ex- 
aminations. Yet  I  trust  it  may  have  a  fair  trial,  and  before  the  five 
years  have  expired,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  will  understand  the  importance  of  high  qualifications  in  the 
instructors  of  their  children. 

HIRAM  CARLETON,  Waitsfield. 

Our  schools  are  constantly  improving,  and  there  seeme  to  be  an 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens.  Our  teachers  Mve  been  bet* 
ter  since  the  Normal  Schools  were  established.  We  have  had  four  from 
Randolph,  and  they  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  schools.  We  are 
anxiouuy  waiting  for  the  eood  time  coming,  when  the  office  of  town 
superintendent  wul  be  abolished,  and  our  teachers  be  obliged  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teaching. 

S.  0.  TUCKER,  Warren. 


Of  the  twenty-two  schools  that  have  been  kept  in  our  town,  nearly  all 
have  proved  successful,  and  not  one  an  entire  failure.  In  most  cases 
the  teachers  have  been  devoted  to  their  work,  and  that  work  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  has  been  crowned  with  success.  Yet  there  has  been  a 
vast  difference  in  the  amount  of  interest  that  teachers  have  taken  in  their 
schools,  who  have  possessed  nearly  the  same  literary  qualifications.  In 
some  of  our  schools,  too  high  branches  are  introduced,  and  the  lower 
branches  of  an  education  are  wofully  neglected.  If  our  teachers  would 
teach  the  elementary  branches  more  thoroughly,  and  whatever  they  teach, 
teach  that  thoroughly  and  practioally,  so  many  of  our  youth  would  not 
go  into  the  world  with  so  little  practical  knowledge  of  business  life. 

If  our  teachers,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  greater  regularity  of  at- 


tion,  the  scholars  would  be  there  regularly  and  in  season,  and  would  be 
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eager  to  catch  each  gem  of  wisdom  as  it  fell  from  that  teacher's  lips,  and 
hoard  it  up  in  the  store-hoase  of  memory. 

Oar  Normal  Schools  most  be  prodactiye  of  mach  eood  to  the  State  : 
from  them  will  originate  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and,  as  we  hope,  thoee 
more  devoted  to  their  work ;  the  method  of  instruction  will  become 
more  uniform,  and  in  proportion  the  progress  of  the  schools  will  increase. 

R.  M.  LAWSON,  Woodbury. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  enactments  providing  for  Normal  Schools,  and 
for  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  will,  in  my  estimation,  have  a 
great  influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers  in  the 
Stote,  and  also  have  an  influence  in  securing  to  well-qualified  teachers  a 
higher  rate  of  compensation  than  is  now  paid.  It  will  probably  drive 
many  who  now  teach  from  the  field,  especially  those  who  are  the  least 
qualified  to  teach.  CHAKLES  C.  ABBOTT,  Worcester. 

We  have  had  some  good  schools  in  town  the  past  year,  and  some  poor 
ones.  Some  of  the  teachers  had  had  little  experience,  were  hired  cheap, 
and,  consequently,  we  had  some  cheap  schook. 

I  think  we  seldom  pay  too  high  for  our  good  schools,  but  poor  schools 
always  cost  too  much.  L.  £.  BOWLES,  Athena. 

You  solicit  remarks  and  expression  of  opinion  upon  topics  which  con- 
cern the  improvement  of  our  schools.  In  conformity  with  this  request 
I  will  send  you  a  cop^  of  m  v  annual  report  to  the  town  : 

From  the  observations  I  have  made  m  these  visits,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  schools  from 
the  previous  year.  There  is  an  increasing  interest  manifested  by  many 
of  our  citizens  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools.  Teachers  are  better 
paid,  and  more  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  permanent  and  suocessfiil 
teachers.  I  find  on  examining  the  school  Registers  for  this  year,  man 
names  of  parente  as  visitors  tl^  last  year.  In  some  instances,  the  page 
designed  tor  names  of  visitors  has  been  entirely  filled.  And  I  sinoeray 
ho|>e  that  all  parents  may  be  induced  to  visit  often  the  schools  when 
their  children  attend,  ana  to  give  such  encouragement  and  cooperation 
as  they  may  see  are  needed. 

May  I  be  allowed  here  to  offer  a  few  hints  upon  this  most  imnortaat 
subject :  Not  that  I  chiim  any  new  ideas,  for  abler  pens  and  wiser 
minds  have  anticipated  all  that  one  can  say.  Yet  I  feel  that  it  is  a  sab- 
jeet  which  concerns  every  parent,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  evident  to  eveiy  one  that  in- 
struction, to  be  thorough,  must  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
parents  and  the  teachers,  and  as  fiir  as  either  flinch  from  their  duty  so 
far  the  pupil  will  be  found  deficient.  Teachers  feel  keenly  the  indiffer- 
ence generally  manifested  by  the  immediate  patrons  of  their  schools. 
It  greatly  discourages  them  in  their  earnest  laoors  for  the  advancement 
of  their  scholars.  Who  can  do  more  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  than  the  parents  ?  The  teacher  has  a  just  claim  upon  their 
sympathy  and  hearty  cooperation  in  all  his  efforte  to  benefit  their  chil- 
dren, and  he  has  a  right  to  expect  it. 

They  should  see  that  their  children  arc  punctual  in  their  attendance, 
and  that  they  yield  a  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  all  the  rules  and 
rwcdations  of  school.  If  the  child  is  allowed  to  absent  himself  from 
Bonool  for  every  trifling  excuse,  as  fancy  may  dictete,  or  the  teacher  »  not 
susteined  in  mainteinmg  rigid  discipline,  and  in  giving  thorough  in- 
struction, what  improvement  can  we  expect,*  or  what  teacher  can  hope 
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for  sucoess  in  his  best  endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  his  scholars.  The 
scholar  mast  feel  certain  that  his  duty  will  be  required  of  him,  and  that 
no  trifling  excuse  will  answer  the  purpose ;  he  will  then  set  himself  to 
work  in  earnest,  and  success  will  most  certainly  follow. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  need  a  more  thorough  training  and 
preparation  for  their  responsible  work.  We  cannot  expect  thorough 
teaching  and  training  of  scholars  from  teachers  until  they  hare  had  ex- 
perience, or  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  a  school. 
We  have  some  teachers — yes,  **stereotype  teachers*' — who  Bimply  hear 
recitations  from  the  book,  and  who  never  train  their  pupils.  They  are 
satisfied  if  the  book  is  tolerably  well  committed,  and  they  never  trouble 
themselves  to  drill  their  scholars  thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  the 
branches  taught.  The  true  proyince  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  scholar 
for  whatever  station  he  may  be  called  to  fill ;  and  that  is  the  best 
method  which  is  the  most  successful  in  doing  this.  True,  you  may  tum- 
ble knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  until  it  is  a  etore-house  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  he  be  poorly  fitted  tor  any  important  undertaking. 
It  is  not  the  fullest  mind  tbat  is  able  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount 
of  labor,  but  the  mind  that  has  been  most  thoroughly  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined. The  teacher  who  stimulates  inquiry,  arouses  and  leads  the 
mmd  to  investigate  more  clearly  the  causes  which  hare  led  to  different 
results,  will  be  the  most  successful  in  developing  the  mind  of  his  scholars. 

JOHN  {S.  CUTTING,  Brattleboro. 

This  is  a  small  township,  lying  well  up  on  the  mountains,  and  the 

ale  are  comparatively  poor,  and  probably  the  schools  are  not  better 
sd  after  than  the  average.  We  have  two  village  districts,  and  the 
schools  in  those  are  generally  excellent,  taught  by  experienced  teachers. 
13ie  people  are  not  Mlucated  into  the  necessities  and  advantages  of  im- 
proved and  improving  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  policy  of  employing 
cheap  teachers  is  yet  generally  adopted.  We  have  here,  yet,  people  who  say, 
*<  The  schools,  with  ul  your  expensive  arrangements  of  Board  of  Education, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  superintendents,  visiting,  change  of  books,  &c.,  are 
not  better  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. ' '  Such  generally  frown  upon  the 
recent  act  of  Legislature  regarding  qualifications  of  teachers,  thinking 
that  teachers'  wages  will  thereby  be  greatly  increased.  Yet  the  few 
progressive,  thinking  men  in  town,  whose  thoughts  run  not  altogether 
to  cbllars,  hail  the  act  with  pleasure,  and  believe  in  Institutes.  I  had 
charge  of  the  schools  here  several  years  ago,  when  Registers  were  first 
used,  and  I  see  a  marked  improvemeot  in  the  attendance  and  prompti- 
tade  of  pupils,  which  I  think  is  entirely  due  to  the  commendable  strife 
to  stand  well  or  best  on  the  record.  In  one  district  in  town,  last  winter, 
this  contest  produced  admirable  results.  The  other  features  of  the 
Register  are  almost  beyond  calculation,  in  promotiug  educational  inter- 
ests, and  are  generaUy  so  acknowledged,  as  tar  as  I  have  obseryed.  We 
all  say,  don't  sive  up  the  Registers.  I  can't  manage  the  schools  here 
precisely  as  I  aesire  to,  yet  {)erhaps  am  as  well  sustained  as  most  super- 
intendents. The  greatest  difficulty  I  have,  is  to  find  teachers  who  are 
well  educated  in  the  elements,  and  who  are  willing  to  teach  them.  Many  of 
them  seem  to  themselves  to  be  doing  their  duty  better  in  teaching  Alge- 
bra, Astronomy,  and  even  Latin,  in  the  common  schools,  than  in  in- 
structing in  the  first  principles.  A  woman  commenced  school  in  one 
district,  this  winter,  without  coming  to  me  for  a  certificate,  and  pro- 
gressed several  weeks  —then  applied  for  a  certificate.  She  had  taught, 
she  said,  nine  terms — appeared  slightly  indignant  that  I  questioned  her. 
I  asked  her  to  pronounce  a  line  of  the  a,  b,  aDs ;  she  failed.  Asked  her 
a  simple  question  in  arithmetic  ;  failed.    Asked  her  to  describe  Missis- 
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sippi  river  and  its  principal  branches,  and  principal  city  on  each ;  fiukd. 
She  worked  hard  in  school— -gave  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  district— -and 
I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  lie,  and  certify  to  her  ability  to  teach,  and 
did  so.  She  knew  the  books  well,  from  memory ;  anything  ootside  tiie 
books  was  to  her  a  mystery — her  memory  being  the  only  fiEuml^  ^PP^~ 
rently,  educated.  I  find  nearly  all  the  teachers  I  have  to  deal  with«  rdj 
too  much  upon  the  6oo&f— teach  too  much  by  rote.  I  try  to  indaoe  tbem 
to  use  the  books  less,  and  conversation,  thought,  and  originality,  mote. 

GII^IRT  H.  MANN,  Dover. 

Improvement  in  our  schools  is  a  topic  which  is  to-day  weighing  heav- 
ily upon  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  men  in  this  State.  All  are  wfll- 
ing,  and  many  no  doubt  anxious,  to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  bring 
al^ut  a  grand  reform.  Much  has  already  been  done.  We  may  give 
fireely  of  our  money,  provide  proper  places  for  schools,  hire  teaefaers  of 
good  repute,  and  after  having  done  all  this,  the  great  duty,  the  great 
zesponsibility,  rests  npo9  the  teacher.  The  position  and  capabilitieB  of 
teachers  in  our  common  schools  are  held  at  too  low  an  estimate  m  this  town, 
and  in  others,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Only  those  persons  should 
be  employed  who  are  attractive,  have  a  good  moral  character,  poasess  a 
liigh  degree  of  moral  exoellenoe,  and  last,  but  not  least,  those  who  aie 
wmI  quuified  to  teach.  Superintendents  reject  but  few  who  appiv  for 
a  license  to  teach,  and  in  my  opinion  there  are  but  few,  oomparativelj 
speaking,  of  those  employed,  who  are  capable  of  ^rforming  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  the  State  has 
taken  this  matter  in  hand,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
many  of  the  teachers  of  to-day  will  be  left  behind,  and  better  ones,  I 
hope,  will  be  procured  to  take  their  places.  School  Registers  are  good 
things,  but  shamefully  abused.  I  have  a  number  before  me,  and  by  the 
looks  of  the  outside,  one  would  judge  that  they  had  seen  service ;  and 
when  you  look  at  the  daily  record  kept  by  the  teacher,  it  would  trouble 
almost  any  person  to  tell  what  was  meant  by  the  various  marks.  When 
kept  correctly,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  benefit. 

SIMEON  P.  DRESSER,  QiaAon. 

In  all  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  teachers  in  schools  of  the 
town,  it  was  required  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  questions  pro* 
pounded  be  answered  right.  The  tendency  of  this  test  of  capableness  m  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  supplying  the  market  with  a  needed 
number  of  skuled  teachers  ;  for  no  tyro,  nor  incapable  teacher,  is,  within 
observation  of  the  superintendent,  found  possessed  of  the  virtue  of  be> 
ing  a  correct  answerer  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his  questions.  Not- 
withstanding the  clearness  with  which  the  statute  sets  forth  the  stated 
seasons  for  public  examinations,  and  that  no  other  is  to  be  held  except 
in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendents,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  circumstances,  a  majority  of  teachers  in  the  town  have  re- 
lied more  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  than  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  statute,  which  requires  examinations  to  be  positively  public. 
ijxe  opinion  obtains  with  a  certain  class  of  teachers  and  their  tender- 
hefted  papas  and  mammas,  that  the  intent  of  the  statute  may  be  evaded 
by  sophism  or  strategic  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  superintendent. 
And  it  is  a  fiict  notoriouslv  true  and  not  to  be  gainsayed,  that  what  are 
termed  second-rate  and  cheap  teachers  commonly  shun  the  public  ex- 
amination, and  when  presented  by  their  too  inaulgent  friends  to  the 
private  notice  of  the  superintendent,  are  in  so  very  great  a  hurry  to  re- 
treat to  some  other  calf  or  avocation,  which,  had  they  never  deserted, 
schools  would  not  have  been  demoraUzed  with  their  unskillful  instme- 
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tion,  tbat  to  take  two  hours  for  their  private  and  critical  examination 
by  the  superintendent,  is  not  unfrequently  considered  by  the  candidates 
as  a  givins  of  more  than  they  wished  to  obtain  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 
The  remedy  now  for  this  abuse  of  a  privileged  proviso,  lies  in  a  measure 
with  popular  sentiment.  Let  each  committee  and  district  discountenance 
a  teacher  that  shuns  the  public  examination. 

Normal  Schools  and  Institutes  obtain  throughout  the  State,  and  all 
teaohers  ought  to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  said  institutions ;  for  it  is  an 
essential  element  to  success,  that  an  individual  be  fitted  and  trained  pre- 
vions  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  profession ;  and  teaching  to-day 
takes  the  rank  of  a  profession.  A  teacher  may  obtain  a  certificate  and 
still  succeed  in  unsucceeelessness ;  but  destitute  of  one,  and  incapable, 
too,  his  chances  of  failure  are  more  numerous  than  the  probabilities  of 
sacoess. 

Another  remedial  agent  for  eliminating  the  State  of  incapable  teachen, 
is  soon  to  be  had  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  recent  enactment 
especially  touching  teachers.  The  onus  probajidi  of  teachers,  being  to- 
day an  office  of  town  superintendents,  in  part,  will  happily  be  trans- 
ferred in  ioto  to  the  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes,  after  five  years  from 
November  19,  1866,  when  said  superintendents  will  be  relieved  from  ex- 
amining teachers,  and  the  latter  honorable  class  be  necessitated  to  resort 
to  a  Normal  School  or  Institute  for  licenses  to  teach  in  Vermont.  Of 
eighteen  teachers  inspected  by  the  superintendent  during  the  past  year, 
fimen  have  been  approved,  one  certincate  revoked,  as  teachers  of  schools 
in  Newfiine. 

IsL  the  choice  of  teachers,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by  commit- 
tees; for  *' As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,** — a  proTcrb  with  the 
Russians.  Nor  is  it  impertinent  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
teachers,  and  see  for  themselves  what  manner  of  men  they  are,  who  as- 
some  to  take  the  high  responsibleness  of  becoming  educators  of  youth. 
And  the  custom  which  not  infrequently  obtains  in  some  districts,  of  per- 
mitting a  presuming  person  oven  to  begin  the  public  school,  without  the 
leffal  certincate,  is  unlawful ;  and  the  committee,  district,  or  in  absence 
ortheee,  the  school  itself,  should  immediately  unlaw  such  person  in  the 
school-room ;  much  less  should  such  person  be  suffered  to  continue  in 
the  office  of  teacher ;  for  it  is  palpably  opposed  to  the  statute  of  the 
State.  '<  He  that  entereth  not  bv  tne  door  into  the  "  school-room,  '<  bat 
dimbeth  up  some  other  way— the  same  is  "  a  dishonest  and  incapable 
teacher,  and  ought  not  to  be  paid  from  the  moneys  of  the  district. 

Rej;istration8  are  generally  made  out  in  full  by  the  teaohers ;  but  an 
occasional  omission  Dy  some  negligent  ignoramus,  should  remind  the 
district  that  *'  no  portion  of  the  public  money  in  any  town  shall  be 
distributed  in  any  district  whose  school  Register  or  Registers  shall  not 
be  properly  filled  out  and  filed  in  the  town  cTerk*8  office, pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter." — Revised  School  Lawy  Sec.  110. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been  mild,  in  the  main,  and  more 
reliance  placed  upon  moral  suasion  than  in  corporal  punishment.  The 
▼irtue  of  the  latter  is  occasionally  efficacious  ;  yet  observations  confirm 
the  opinion  that  they  who  oftenest  resort  to  physical  force  for  enforcing 
obedience,  exercise  least  moral  power  over  their  pupils.  The  studies  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  schools  are  taken  generally,  save  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  of  Vermont ;  these  should  be  more 
extensively  studied  by  the  older  scholars.  Were  the  Constitution  printed 
in  the  higher  reading  books,  would  not  greater  knowledge  of  it  be  had  ? 
And  generally  the  query  misht  be  pertinently  put,  **  Understand  est 
thoa  what  thou  readest?"  Physical  exercises  ou^ht  to  obtain  more 
frequently  in  the  schools — systematic  and  active  moving  of  the  extensors 
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and  flexors,  so  that  the  body  not  less  than  the  mind  be  amply  dereloped. 
The  e;roat  aim  and  end  of  education  is  to  make  people  wiser  and  better. 
Pabiic  schools  promote  education ;  consequently,  improve,  pariff  and 
perpetuate  the  public  schools,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  obrioos 
that  upon  this  point  the  superintendent  need  not  further  dilate,  but 
ends  his  sayings  concerning  the  state  of  schools  in  Newfane  with  this 
simple  remark,  yiz :  that  the  town  ought,  in  equity  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, to  thoroughly  exhibit  the  status  of  its  public  schools  with  a 
printed  annual  report. 

D.  L.  ALDRIGH,  Newfane. 

The  schools  in  to¥rn  during  the  year  pat^t,  as  a  general  thing,  haye  been 
Tcry  good,  although  there  are  some  districts  that  still  cling  to  the  idea, 
that  they  can  haye  just  as  good  schools  with  (what  might  be  called)  a 
cheap  teacher,  as  with  those  who  have  had  experience,  and  are  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  their  Tocation.  This  has  been  the  case  in  several  of 
the  districts  during  the  past  winter. 

Again,  the  patrons  are  not  fully  awake  to  the  interest  of  their  schools. 
In  several  cases  the  prudential  committee  has  not  been  inside  the  school- 
room during  either  thesummmer  or  winter  term,  and  invariably  in  these 
schools  we  found  little  or  no  interest  manifested. 

One  great  reason  for  the  lack  of  proper  improvement,  may  be  credited 
to  the  want  of  management  which  some  of  the  female  teachers  had 
during  the  winter.    But  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why,  had  the  dis-  *« 

tricts  secured  male  teachers,  the  money  would  not  have  been  well  expended, 
and  in  several  of  the  districts  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  first-elssB 
schools  until  this  course  is  adoptsd. 

Teachers'  Institutes  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  help  to  those  who  intend 
to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  I  think  the  examination  of  teachers 
should  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  town  superintendent,  and- placed 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
When  that  course  is  adopted,  we  shall  have  a  class  of  teachers  tu  in 
advance  of  the  average  of  the  present  time. 

LEROY  SUELLY,  Putney. 

I  r^i^rd  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Having  had  some  experience  in  this  matter,  1  am  confident 
that  the  patrons  of  the  schools  will  thus  secure  uniformly  better  teach- 
ers.   Something  should  be  done  to  raise  the  pay  of  teachers. 

N.  PIERCE,  Rockingban. 

I  have  watched,  with  much  interest,  the  progress  of  education  in  our 
State  during  the  past  few  years.  I  think  the  school  Registers,  propcsly 
kept,  tend  to  advance  the  interest  of  both  teachers  and  scholais,  besides 
affording  a  large  amount  of  information  to  the  '*  Board,"  wbieh  could 
not  well  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner.  I  consider  the  Institutes  of 
great  value  to  the  teacher,  and  wish  they  could  be  more  frequentlj  held 
in  each  county.  The  annual  reports  are  beneficial  to  the  people,  as  they 
are  enabled  to  take,  at  one  glance,  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of 
schools  throughout  the  State.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  legislation  In 
regard  to  *'  boarding  round."  I  am  glad  that  the  examination  of  teaeb- 
ers  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  *<  Board,"  and  think  the  result 
will  be  to  furnish  a  much  better  class  of  teachers.  In  regard  to  thor^ 
oughness  in  instruction,  I  consider  it  a  subject  of  the  first  importance, 
for  we  can  construct  nothing  lasting  or  permanent,  only  on  a  good  found- 
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ation.  I  think  teachers  lack  more  in  this  r|Uilitication  than  in  all  othera 
combined.  I  think  tho  dt8ciplino  of  the  Normal  Sch')olH  will  have  a 
tendency  to  correct  this  in  a  measure.  I  think  the  subject  of  education 
shoald  claim  tho  host  thoughts  and  most  careful  study  of  our  legislators, 
and  hope  they  will  continue  bo  to  lej^islate,  that  our  State  may  continu- 
ally  advance,  and  ever  occupy  tho  front  rank  in  the  c.iusc  of  education. 

E.  L.  SlIATTUCK,  Townshend. 


One  of-the  greatest  errors  existing  in  our  common  scliools,  1  consider 
to  be  tho  great  diversity  of  text-books  used.  Notwithstandino;  the  direc- 
tions of  the  law,  teachers  often  insist  upon  using  such  text-books  as  they 
may  happen  to  fancy,  and  recommend  the  same  to  the  scliolar  ab  3ut  to 
pttrcbase.  Parents  would  do  well  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the 
B3aTdof  Education,  and  select  books  from  tho  list  to  be  found  in  alt  tho 
school  Ret^isters. 

I  have  found  most  of  the  Registers  well  and  corrcct'y  kept ;  ftill  there 
are  some  teachers  who  might  be  deservedly  criticised  for  tho  loose,  and 
thereby  necessarily  incorrect,  manner  in  which  they  keep  tlicir  Regis- 
ters. I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  n//,  that  the  Teaohers"  Institutes, 
and  more  especially  the  Normal  Schools,  have  done,  are  doing,  and  (with 
proper  management^  will  do  much  to  elevate  the  strindard  of  our  common 
school  system,  by  giving  us  teachers  more  thoroughly  qualified  for  their 
work. 

A  very  good  degree  of  interest  has  been  shown,  during  the  year,  in 
the  weltare  of  our  schools,  by  most  of  the  prudential  committees  of  the 
town;  also  by  tho  parents.  Still,  there  are  some,  who  seem  to  care 
little  for  the  education  of  the  young.  The  offi^'c  of  town  supt^intcndcot 
is  considered  by  them  as  little  bjtter  than  a  nuisiincc  ;  and  the  views  of 
this  class  were  very  bluntly  stated  by  one,  at  our  recent  March  meeting, 
who,  when  considering  an  article  to  8?i)  if  the  town  would  pay  the  super- 
intendent anything  in  addition  to  the  State  allowance,  said  ''  he  consid- 
ered the  honor  of  being  town  superintendent  to  he  pay  enough,  fur  he 
didn't  think  the  superintendent  did  any  good.'*  Now,  if  to  be  made  a 
foot>ball  of  by  such  people  is  an  honor,  we  agree.  But,  for  all  this,  the 
great  work  still  goes  on  ;  ani  may  it  continue  to,  until  the  goal  of  per- 
fection is  at  last  reached. 

M.  I    REKD,  Vernon. 


I  find  the  standard  of  qualitications  of  teachers  rather  low.  They  do 
not  come  out  to  the  public  eximinations.  The  recent  law  for  examina- 
tion of  teachers  at  Institutes  will  he  of  benefit,  if  teachers  can  be  induced 
to  attend  them.  In  my  report  to  town  meeting,  I  recomm<3ndcd  prudential 
committees,  if  possible,  to  hire  only  those  teachers  who  had  been  in 
attendance  at  Institutes.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  that  is  to  be  the  only 
way  for  teachers  to  get  license,  that  we  shall  be  minus  teachers  in  the 
State.  ABNER  F.  BLISS,  Wardsboro. 


The  schools  of  Wilmington,  for  the  past  year,  have  been  successful  in 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree;  still  there  is  a  wide  field  for  improve- 
ment. Too  many  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  at  an  age  when  they 
should  be  attending  school,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  responsible  duties 
of  teacher.  In  such  instances,  there  is  a  lack  of  mature  judgment,  an  i 
10  long  as  there  are  such  aspirants,  there  will  be  plenty  of  committees 
eager  to  secure  their  services,  from  the  fact  that  they  can  bo  hired  cheap, 
and  the  natural  result  is,  a  cheap  school. 

I  heartily  trust  that  recent  legislation  will  remedy  this  evil  to  a  great 
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extent;  at  lcas>t,  it  wtU  rclicrc  superintendeuts  of  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant duties  of  the  office — the  grantin<r  or  withholding  of  certificates. 

One  new  echool-houBc  has  been  erected  during  the  past  year  ;  the 
others,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  fuur ,  ure  in  good  repair.  The  Reg- 
ie ters  are  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  and  reliable  ererv  year,  as 
the  system  of  keepinc;  them  comes  to  be  understood  more  fully,  and  its 
object  appreciated ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  other  method  by  which  statisti- 
cal information  ciin  be  obtained,  and  every  day  records  of  onr  schools  be 
known. 

Teachers*  Instttuteci  and  associations  are  doing  a  good  work.  Let 
them  be  more  generally  attended  by  teachers,  parents  and  scholars. 

Let  the  educational  work  so  well  begun  in  oar  State,  be  carried  fior- 
ward,  until  there  shall  be  no  state  whose  school-system  shall  excel  that 
of  Vermont.  Let  there  be  an  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation.  By  improving  and  building  up  our  public  schools,  a  blessing 
will  be  conferred  upon  the  present  generation  and  upon  posterity. 

C.  M.  RISS£LL,  WUmingtoD. 

There  still  cxieC!»  too  much  indifference,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
teachers  in  respect  to  keeping  the  Registers.  The  importance  of  coneci- 
nees  in  statistics  has  been  urged,  yet  some  do  not  seem  to  realixe  that 
any  good  can  come  from  thefto  reports.  I  found,  too  lat«  for  correction, 
that  some  of  our  teachers  did  not  mark  tardinesses  promptly  at  nine  and 
at  one  o^clock,  but  allowed  a  few  minutes  for  scholars  to  get  in  after  the 
hour  of  commencing  school.  I  think  this  is  wrong.  The  want  of  punc- 
tuality is  a  great  evil  in  our  schools,  and  it  will  never  be  remedied  by 
undue  and  unjust  leniency.  A  scholar  is  tardy  if  he  is  not  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  should  be  marked  accordingly. 

I  regard  Teachers*  Institutes  as  very  valuable  for  awakening  an  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers,  and  wish  they  might  be  better 
attended.  But  what  is  better  still,  are  the  Normal  Schools,  to  which  we 
are  looking  for  a  more  efficient  class  of  teachers.  There  is  great  need 
of  more  thoroughness  in  elementary  instruction,  and  a  better  drill,  espe- 
cially in  reading ;  we  have  but  few  good  readers  among  our  teachers. 

There  seems  to  be  more  ambition  to  "  read  through  the  book,"  than 
CO  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  read ;  whereas  the  motto 
should  be  '^  not  how  much,  but  how  well.*' 

STEPHEN  HARRIS,  Windham. 

The  school  Registers  arc  generally  very  well  kept  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  and  exert  a  very  ^ood  influence,  as  many  scholars  take  pride  in 
being  punctual,  thus  avoidmg  tardy  marks.  The  district  clerks  are  im- 
pruving  in  making  their  returns,  out  some  are  very  careless  and  fail  to 
m:'  ke  correct  answers  to  all  of  the  questions. 

The  Teachers*  Institutes  are  doing  much  for  the  improvement  of 
tea*  hers,  and  are  the  means  of  awakening  an  interest  among  the  parents. 
One  great  drawback  with  our  schools  is  lack  of  interest  with  parents. 
Neither  committees  or  parents  give  that  attention  to  their  schools  which 
the  welfare  of  their  children  demand.  Cheap  schools  are  too  much  the 
order  of  the  day. 

1  he  annual  reports  are  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  A  copy  should 
be  in  the  bands  of  every  family  in  the  State. 

The  law  in  regard  to  **  boarding  around  "  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
Many  districts  evade  the  law  by  selluig  the  board  at  auction,  thus  com- 
polling  the  teacher  to  move  five  or  six  times  every  term. 

U.  J.  PARKER,  Andover. 
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I  am  bappy  to  state  that  during  the  past  year  there  has  bceu  an 
finasual  degree  of  interest  in  our  public  schools.  There  have  been  two 
school-houses  built  in  town,  and  they  are  both  creditable  buildings.  And 
others  are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  intending  to  repair  or  build  ;  there 
is  also  a  greater  demand  for  better  teachers,  and  a  willingness  to  pay  for 
them.  Normal  teachers  are  sought  after,  as  those  few  who  are  teaching 
have  already  demonstrated  the  utility  of  the  schools.  A  Normal  School 
cannot  put  brains  in  a  perSon*s  head,  but  it  certainly  develops  what  abil- 
ity one  has.  It  is  the  rudiments  of  a  study  which  puzzle  the  young 
student,  and  the  great  advantage  of  Normal  Schools  over  others,  con- 
sists in  the  thorough  drill  on  the  rudimentary  intricacies  of  studies. 
There  has  been  a  deplorable  neglect  of  parents'  in  visiting  the  S'.^hools. 
Five  of  our  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  **  board  around."  The 
Registers  have  been  very  well  kept,  though  some  of  the  clerks  haye  been 
negligent  in  handing  them  in.  Everything  considered,  our  schools  have 
been  in  fair  condition,  as  an  average.  Some  have  been  superior  and  some 
have  been  models  of  how  not  to  ti^ach  a  good  school,  though  they  arc  on 
the  road  to  improvement,  and  we  hope  that  there  be  a  steady  onward  and 
upward  movement.  GEO.  U.  VAN  DEUSEN,  Bethel. 

Our  schools,  for  the  year  past,  have  been  attended  with  a  m)od  degree 
of  success.  The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  have  labored  faithfully 
and  earnestly  to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  and  a  greater 
degree  of  excellence  in  all  departments,  yet  they  have  not  received  the 
sympathy,  encouragement  and  support  of  parents  and  friends,  that 
they  ought.  Our  school-houses  are  improving,  as  a  whole  ;  yet,  in  some 
districts,  both  in  school-houses  and  in  wages  of  teachers,  the  motto  still 
appears  to  be  **  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.^'' 

HENRY  H.  SnAW,  Chester. 


A  vast  amount  of  ignorance  still  prevails  respecting  the  true  intent  of 
the  school  Registers  and  annual  reports.  Many,  thus  ignorant,  seem  to  be 
unaware  that  these  are  the  only  sources  of  complete  and  reliable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  schools,  and  so  bitterly  scout  at  all  these  invalu* 
able  aids  to  educational  progress.  But  the  knowledge  furnished  by  these, 
by  which  alone  it  can  be  determined  whether  any  progress  is  made,  and 
the  thousand  practically  useful  hints  obtained  by  our  teachers,  at  the 
Institutes,  are  gradually  becoming  more  generally  recognised.  The 
number  who  do  not  attend  school  is  an  item  of  the  most  serious  impor- 
tance. The  present  questions  in  the  Registers  fail  to  exactly  determine 
this.  I  therefore  think  a  question  in  them,  directed  to  the  district  clerks, 
requiring  the  number  who  have  not  attended  school  anywhere  during  the 
year,  would  be  of  incalculable  importance  in  making  up  the  town  and 
State  statistics. 

The  recent  legislation,  in  reference  to  boarding  around,  fails  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object  in  this  vicinity.  Many  teachers  still  have  to  board 
around  on  the  grand  list.  I  think  some  means  should  be  devised  to  pre- 
vent this  well-known  pernicious  custom. 

I  regard  thorough,  elementary  instruction  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  I  find  that  all  inexperienced  teachers  are  deplorably  deficient  in  this 
respect.  The  enactments  providing  Normal  Schools,  cannot  fail  to 
remedy  this  evil  in  a  great  degree  if  the  system  is  only  properly  carried 
out.  I  shall  rejoice,  also,  when  all  our  teachers  are  obliged  to  satisfy 
the  complete  standard  of  qualifications,  that  is  or  should  be  maintained 
at  these  schools,  and  in  the  examinations  at  the  Institutes. 

HILAND  J.  DODGE,  Ludlow. 
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There  are  twenty  school  districts  in  town,  of  which  nineteen  have 
sustained  at  least  two  months  school  during  the  year.  The  several  dis- 
tricts have  supported  four  hundred  and  four  weeks  school ;  one  hundred 
and  ninety  in  summer,  fifty-one  in  the  fall,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  in  the  winter.  Nos.  1,8,  and  20  are  the  only  districts  which  have 
sustained  fall  schools  in  addition  to  the  regular  winter  term.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  attending  the  summer  schools  is  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  attending  the  fall  schools,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  winter 
schools,  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  town  has  not  materially  changed  since 
the  last  report.  Some  have  been  excellent,  a  few  ordinary,  and  one  or 
two  complete  failures — principally  on  account  of  a  prejudice  which  some 
of  the  parents  had  against  the  teacher.  That  there  is  a  feeling  of  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  many,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  common 
schools,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute — and  to  this  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  our  most  unprofitable  schools, 
if  they  would  make  frequent  visits  to  the  school-rooms,  and  there  learn 
what  t*he  condition  of  the  school  is,  the  result  would  be  most  encouraging 
to  all  concerned.  The  presence  of  this  class  of  visitors  in  the  school- 
room (of  parents  1  mean,  not  the  young  friends  of  the  teacher  who 
visit  the  schools  only  too  often,)  would  cheer  the  teacher  in  his  labors,  re- 
lieve the  school  exercises  of  monotonous  routine,  and  create  wholesome 
restraint,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  pupils. 

To  have  a  successful  school,  so  much  depends  upon  the  prudential  com- 
mittee, that  it  seems  strange  that  he  should  consider  his  responsibili^ 
ended  ns  soon  as  he  has  hired  a  teacher  and  placed  him  in  the  school- 
room. Yet  many  act  as  if  it  were  so.  Instead  of  visting  the  schools 
to  learn  their  general  management,  and  the  competency  of  the  teacher, 
by  their  own  personal  observation,  they  religiously  shun  the  school-room, 
as  though  to  visit  the  same  were  an  intrusion.  Probably  the  names  of 
not  five  persons  acting  as  '*  prudential  committee^'  are  entered  as  Tisit- 
ors  in  our  school  Registers  for  the  past  year.  In  some  districts  where 
the  committee  is  limited  as  to  the  compensation  he  shall  offer  a  teacher, 
the  offering  is  so  small  that  none  but  the  inexperienced,  or  the  incompe- 
tent, can  TO  procured  at  all ;  in  such  cases  the  district  ought  not  to  com- 
plain if  their  school  proves  a  failure,  and  they  rarely  if  ever  do.  Bat 
where  the  committee  is  unrestricted,  and  the  roice  of  the  district  ia  for 
a  good  school,  regardless  of  cost,  his  responsibility  is  great — his  best 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher  is  required,  and  his  constant  su- 
pervsion  of  the  school  is  expected,  except  when  he  has  some  special 
firiend  or  relative  of  his  own  to  offer— in  which  case  he  should  consider 
his  own  election  as  an  invitation  for  them  to  teach,  and  govern  himself 
accordingly. 

The  want  of  government  seems  to  be  the  greatest  evil  in  our  schools, 
for  although  most  districts  are  willing  to  allow  the  judicious  en- 
forcement of  discipline,  very  few  teachers  succeed  in  the  attempt. 
This  failure  is  in  part  owing  to  their  own  want  of  judgmemt  and  dis- 
crimination in  being  too  rigid  and  exacting,  and  in  a  spasmodic  effort  to 
enforce  discipline  one  day  and  a  careless  indifference  on  the  next ;  and 
to  the  want  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  parents,  for  something  more 
is  needed  of  them  than  their  passive  assent  to  the  requirements  of  the 
teacher.  They  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  restoring  good  government 
in  our  schools  by  the  proper  management  of  children  at  home,  and  their 
own  frequent  visits  to  the  school-room.' 

The  condition  of  the  school-houses  has  not  improved  since  the  last 
report.  W'hile  some  districu  have  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  a  house,  others  have  much  to  do  yet  before  their  school-houses  wili 
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be  made  comfortable  or  fit  for  the  purpose.  If  parentd,  while  fully  re- 
alizing, as  many  of  them  do,  the  importance  of  elementary  education 
und  the  attention  it  should  receive,  wore  more  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
their  schools,  1  think  the  result  would  be  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  school-houses,  and  to  render  the  school-room  more  attractive. 

In  the  way  of  furniture,  our  school-houses  arc  greatly  deficient.  Not 
one  has  a  clock,  thertnometer,  or  dictionary.  A  few  outline  maps  in 
districts  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  small  globe  in  district  No.  2,  are  all  that  we 
can  boast  of  at  present  District  No.  10  has  had  no  school  during  the 
joar — the  district  is  small  and  might  with  advantage  be  united  to  dis- 
trict No.  7. 

S.  FI.  CURRIER,  Norwich. 


The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  accurate  in  keeping  the  Registers ; 
tind,  1  may  add,  there  has  been  no  misgiving  in  granting  them  certifi- 
cates. I  think  the  district  clerks  have  given  answers  to  all  the  questions  ; 
but  one-fourth  of  them,  in  giving  the  amount  raised  on  the  grand  list, 
give  the  rate  per  cent,  on  the  dollar,  instead  of  the  amount  in  dollars 
«nd  cents,  wnich  makes  the  returns  useless  for  this  statistical  report. 
Two  or  our  school-houses  have  been  thoroughly  and  excellently  repaired, 
at  an  expense  of  $1900.-  To  the  honor  of  the  Normal  School,  it  may 
be  stated  that  our  only  fall  school,  and  the  best  summer  school,  were 
taught  hy  a  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  Normal  School;  and  the  best 
winter  school,  by  &  graduate  of  the  Randolph  Normal  School.  Four 
teachers  taught  each  in  the  same  district,  and  to  the  very  manifest  benefit 
of  the  schools. 

It  is  a  matter  of  joy,  that  the  late  Secretary  was  enabled  to  make  such 
4k  rich  exhibition  of  results  of  our  Vermont  educational  system  for  the  past 
eleven  years,  largely  due  to  his  own  earnest  and  persevering  efforts.  It 
may  encourage  us  to  toil  on.  We  see  much  to  be  done — many  defects. 
The  increase  of  light  and  knowledge  brings  to  view  all  the  hidden  evils  ; 
bat  progress  is  slowlv  made,  and  deficiencies  supplied.  Our  Vermont 
system  has  now  nearly  every  element  of  excellence ;  only  these  elements 
are  in  their  infancy  and  feeble,  and  need  to  be  developed,  and  they  will 
slowly  and  surely  advance  to  perfection.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  the 
latent  influence  of  the  Register,  and  of  the  examination  of  teachers  and 
schools,  and  of  the  now  crowded  Institutes,  and  of  the  educational  lec- 
ture and  association.  Tbey  are  educating  the  community  to  right  and 
worthy  views. 

Already  is  the  importance  of  the  attendance  of  all  the  children  so  ap- 
preciated, that  we  have  at  last  a  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  of 
sohool  age.  Nearer  and  nearer  arc  we  approximating  to  secure  a 
regular  and  punctual  attendance. 

CHARLES  DUSEN,  Pomfret. 


Our  schools  have  been  very  prosperous,  with  two  exceptions,  in  both 
of  which  instances  the  teachers  were  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  required,  but  failed  to  govern  their  schools  prop- 
erly. So  far  as  lam  acquainted  with  our  schools,  I  think  in  ninc-tentns 
of  the  instances  of  failure,  the  trouble  is  owing  to  lack  of  the  *'  gov- 
^  ernmentaP*  rather  than  the  <*  educationar'  requirements. 

As  rea^ards  the  legislation  in  reference  to  *'  hoarding  around,"  it  seems 
to  work  well  with  us.  Three  teachers  only,  in  this  town,  have  bearded 
**<  around  **  during  the  past  year. 

In  r  ^^.irJ  tj  the  Normal  Schools,  I  hope  the  design  of  the  law  will  be 
realized. 
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If  tcachere  can  be  taugbt  how  to  manage  schools  properly,  one  im- 
portant step  in  advance  will  be  reached.  There  is  no  donht  Dot  thai  it 
18  desirable  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers*  qualifications,  bat  nsuaUy, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  especially  among  our  female  teachers,  those 
who  have  the  best  education,  are  most  deficient  in  school  discipline. 
How  often  we  hear  the  remark  :  '*  Our  teacher  has  learning  enough,  bat 
can't  govern  the  school." 

I  hope  our  esperimeut  in  the  Normal  School  system  will  prove  suecea- 
fnl.  I  have  not  been  very  much  in  its  favor  thus  far,  but  am  willing  to 
wait  until  we  can  speak  more  understandingly. 

If  our  teachers^  failures  were,  in  one-tenth  of  the  cases,  owing  to  defi- 
cient education,  T  should  have  more  faith  in  the  new  system. 

ORLANDO  W.  SHERWIN,  Reading. 


The  Registers  I  consider  a  valuable  part  of  our  present  school  system, 
serving  as  they  do  to  collect  a  fund  of  valuable  information,  and  exerting 
a  direct  influence  upon  the  schools.  As  a  general  thing,  they  have  been 
well  kept,  and  returned  in  due  time.  In  making  our  schools  a  success, 
we  neeu  a  greater  interest  among  all  the  people.  Parents  need  to  ccop- 
erate  heartily  with  the  teachers,  for  the  goverement  of  their  children. 
Prudential  committees  Bhould  visit  the  schools,  and  know  whether  they 
are  being  well  Fcrved,  and  the  community  need  to  be  awakened  to  the 
importnroe  of  r.btoining  the  very  best  teachers,  at  any  cost. 

M.  E.  HENDERSON,  Royalton. 

I  eup|M^^t'  uNo  ilic  liiw  i>n  SiliL^ols  is  as  good  as  we  can  hope,  and  if  law 
can  persuade  It  gislators  to  let  it  alone,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  1  hope  the  eehool  laws  will  be  codified  and  inserted  in  the  next 
Register.  As  to  Normal  Schools,  I  muAt  say,  from  the  specimens  of 
teachers  we  have  had,  I  cannot  think  very  favorably  of  them.  When  a 
class  can  be  drilled  one  term  on  the  fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic,  it 
strikes  me  that  time  is  not  considered  valuable.  I  have  never  attended 
a  recitation  or  examination  in  one  of  them,  but  my  impression  is  that 
it  is  the  manual  of  arms — out-Scotting  Scott.  I  maybe  wholly  in  error, 
but  from  all  that  is  told  me,  and  all  I  have  seen  of  those  taught  there,  I 
think  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  best  teachers.  I  think  well  of 
Institutes,  and  hope  they  will  be  held  and  be  made  useful,  and  that  aU 
teachers  may  there  obtain  their  certificates.  I  anticipate  with  pleasure 
the  time  when  town  superintendents  shall  be  unknown,  and  the  sehools 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  difficulties  we  encounter  here  are,  first  a  want  of  scholars.  In  rural 
districts  where  once  there  were  fifty  scholars,  there  are  now  about  ten. 
Two  districts,  and  practically  four,  are  broken  up  and  parceled  to  others, 
and  more  ought  to  oe.  The  nest  difficulty  is  poor  houses.  We  hare  two 
good  houses  and  three  good  school-rooms  in  town,  and  no  more.  The 
next  is,  with  the  paucity  of  scholars  comes  small  pay,  and  then  inefficient 
and  insufficient  instruction.  All  can  be  remedied  but  the  first.  But  all 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  sufier  for  want  of  patronage, 
and  must,  so  long  as  there  are  next  to  no  children  bom  in  the  State,  who  can 
grow^  up  to  fill  them .  Nor  is  this  because  young  people  emigrate?  Enough  * 
are  left,  but  they  have  no  children .  Those  who  go  and  those  who  stay  are 
about  equal]}*  sterile,  until  we  are  comp>elled  to  say  a  judgment  rests  on 
^he  whole  land,  and  the  extermination  of  the  native  race  is  by  no  mean» 
mprohable. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Stockbridge. 
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The  Xormal  Schools  and  Teachers  Institutes'  are  evidently  exerting  a 
Tery  good  influence  in  prep^iring  teachers  for  the  school-room,  both  by  a 
better  scholastic  education,  and  by  a  better  aptness  for  instruction. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  qualification  of  teachers^. 
both  in  this  and  other  states  within  a  few  past  years.  There  is,  however, 
need  of  still  further  improvement.  The  board  of  teachers  in  Weathers- 
field,  the  past  year,  was  a  good  one.  They  were  well  qualified  in  Arith- 
2netio  and  Grammar,  (in  analyzing  and  parsing  sentences,)  and  in 
Reading.  They  were  not  generally  so  well  prepared  and  successful  in 
teaching  Geography  and  Orthography.  In  teaching  Penmanship,  mosi 
were  quite  deficient.  They  had  no  dear  and  well  defined  method 
of  teaching  the  use  of  the  arm  and  fingers,  and  the  classification  and 
mode  of  forming  the  letters.  Some  teachers  wish  that  Penmanship 
was  excluded  from  the  school-room.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something 
may  be  done  to  give  this  important  part  of  common  school  education 
its  proper  place  and  attention  m  all  our  schools. 

The  act  passed  November  19,  186G,  requiring,  after  five  years  from 
date  of  said  act,  all  teachers  to  have  certificates  of  graduation  at  the 
Normal  School,  or  from  an  examining  board  at  a  county  Institute, 
will  perhaps  work  well.  Yet,  in  some  instances,  I  fear  •:  will  not.  For 
instance,  a  person  in  another  state  is  hired  to  teach  ;  •*.  .)  teacher  in  ths- 
Bchool-room  is  removed  by  sickness  or  death,  and  another  teacher  is  de- 
sired immediately.  The  person  sought  to  be  teacher  lias  no  certificate. 
He  lives  at  one  end  of  the  county.  The  Institute  holds  its  session  at 
tho  other  end  of  the  county,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant;  or  the 
session  of  the  Institute  may  have  already  passed,  ilow  are  such  con- 
tlnsencies  to  be  met  without  much  inconveuience  and  expense? 

&  many  of  the  summer  schools,  and  most  of  the  winter  schools,  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  a  public  eximination  near  their  close.  Parents 
and  other  citizens  of  the  respective  district'^,  also  teachers  and  scholars 
of  neighboring  schools,  havt;  beoa  present,  numberin«4  from  five  and  six 
up  to  ninety  and  one  hundred.  Theso  examinations  have  exerted  a  very 
happy  influence  upon  our  schools.  Parents  have  become  more  interested 
in  their  own  schools.  Teachers  and  scholars  have  been  quickened  to 
more  earnest  efforts  in  the  school-room.  In  the  early  part  of  the  schools 
there  was  a  good  and  full  understanding  between  the  superintendent, 
teachers  and  scholars  respecting  the  examination.  They  all,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  looked  forward  to  it  with  the  determination  to  give  at  the  ex- 
amination a  good  account  of  themselves. 

ALVAH  SPAULDIN(^,  Weathcrfe^field. 


Upon  the  subject  of  greater  thoroughness  in  elcment-ary  instruction, 
concerning  which  you  ask  an  expresnion  of  opinion,  I  will  say,  thi\t  there 
probably  is  and  can  bo  no  difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  men.  It  is  well  understood  by  all,  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence m  teaching,  that  the  real  progress  of  the  scholar  in  any  department 
of  study,  depends  very  much,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
his  acquaintinee  with  the  elements  ;  and.  it  is  aUo  generally  conceded^ 
that  the  mental  habits  of  the  scholar,  and,  indeed,  tiiii  whole  intellectual 
structure  of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  general  character,  depend  upon  his 
early  intellectual  training.  Prop;rc.s8  in  this  regard,  in  our  schools,  will 
be  real  progress,  to  secure  which,  the  re«;ent  enactment  uf  our  Legis- 
lature providing  for  the  cstablisliuicnt  of  NoruiU.Soho')lH,  and  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  at  Institute?  is  well  calculated ;  and  although  its 
working  may  at  first  be  attended  with  some  temporary  ino  mvenienees, 
yet  it  will  be  found  ia  the  end  t  >  ho  u  «»tep  takon  in  tlic  rii^ht  direction. 

JOSKPII  C.   FKNX,  NV(Mtm. 
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Our  schools  this  year  have  been  as  good  as  they  usually  average,  bat  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  so  few  teachers  are  qualified  to  govern  and  instroct 
district  schools.  There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  parents,  and  until  they  become  more  interested,  we  can  ex- 
pect no  better  schools.  I  think  that  the  recent  enactments  providing  for 
S'ormal  Schools,  and  for  the  examination  of  teachers  at  Institutes,  will 
bare  a  tendency  to  raise  our  schools  to  a  higher  standard ;  for  when  it 
becomes  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  higher  au- 
thority than  the  superintendent,  it  obliges  them  to  make  greater  prepara- 
tion, and  none  will  attempt  it  unless  they  intend  to  teacn  for  more  than 
one  term.  In  this  way,  teaching  (as  it  should  be)  becomes  a  professiim. 
And  another  very  important  item,  to  be  remembered  by  parents,  is,  that 
if  they  wish  for  improvement  in  their  school,  to  take  some  notice  of  it, 
and  not  let  the  year  pass  without  so  much  as  going  into  the  school  a 
single  time,  leaving  the  children  to  think  they  are  little  thought  of  or 
•eared  for. 

JAMES  A.  DOW,  West  Windsor. 


The  public  schools  of  the  village  are  in  excellent  condition.  We  have 
three  grades,  which  are  carefully  and  systematically  carried  forward.  The 
teachers  are  continued  from  year  to  year,  and  only  first-class  teachers 
are  employed.  The  schools  outside  the  limits  of  the  village  are  not  in 
good  condition.  They  employ  too  many  poor  teachers,  and  change  them 
n>equently.  Yet  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  schools  of  the  town,  are, 
on  the  whole,  improving  in  respect  to  order,  system,  apparatas  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
during  the  past  year. 

A  ^l^chcrs'  Institute  at  this  point  would  be  useful  It  is  remarkable 
that  your  predecessor  uniformly  ignored  this  place  in  the  appointment  of 
Institutes.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  our  schools,  I  have  the 
honor  to  refer  yon  to  my  report  to  the  town,  a  printed  copy  of  which  I 
enclose. 

E.  H.  BYINGTON,  Windsor. 
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ACTS  EELATING   TO  SCHOOLS,  &c., 

PASSED    BY  THE 
UGXGR.VL  ASSEMBLY,  AT  ITS  ANNUAL  SESSION,  A.  D.  1867. 


A.n  act  authorizing  towns  to  establish  Central  Schools. 

Sec.  1.  Any  town  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  one 
or  more  central  schools,  for  the  education  of  advanced  pupils  of  the  sev- 
eral districts;  provided,  that  such  town  shall,  at  their  annual  March 
meeting,  vote  to  establish  such  central  school  or  schools. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  town  shall  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral school  or  schools  as  aforesaid,  a  prudential  committee  of  not  more 
than  three  of  the  citizens  thereof  shall  be  elected  for  each  central  school, 
whose  duties  and  prerogatives  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  pruden- 
tial committee  of  union  districts,  and  they  shall  hold  their  offices  for* 
one  year  from  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  in  each  year,  and  until  others 
are  elected. 

Sec.  3.  When  any  town,  shall  establish  a  central  school  or  schools  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  the  town  treasurer  and  town  collector  thereof  shall 
perform  the  same  duties  in  relation  to  the  central  school  or  schools  as 
are  now  incumbent  upon  the  treasurers  and  collectors  of  school  districts. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  support  of  such  central  school  each  pupil  shall  pay 
to  the  town  treasurer  such  sum  per  term  for  tuition  as  the  prudential 
committee  may  determine,  and  which  sum  shall  be  fixed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  and  shall  not  be  altered  during  the  continuance  of 
said  term  ;  provided,  that  the  said  prudential  committee  may  charge  to 
non-resident  pupils  for  tuition  per  term,  such  sum  as  they  shall  deem  just 

Sec.  5.  It  the  sums  received  for  tuition  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
such  central  school,  and  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  for  such  number  and 
length  of  terms  as  said  prudential  committee  shall  direct,  then  said  pru- 
dential committee  may  assess  a  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  such  town  for 
the  balance  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  said  school,  and  issue  a  war- 
rant to  the  collector  of  taxes,  authorizing  him  to  collect  the  same ; 
provided,  that  when  only  one  central  school  shall  be  established  in  any 
town,  no  special  tax  shall  be  assessed  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  When  more  than  one  central  school  is  established  in  pursuance 
of  this  act,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  each  central  school  district  shall  be 
fixed  so  as  not  to  divide  existing  school  districts  ;  and  in  assessing  taxes 
for  deficiencies  to  maintain  the  respective  central  schools,  the  said  assess- 
ments shall  bo  made  by  the  prudential  committee  thereof,  on  the  grand 
list  within  the  limits  of  said  central  school  district. 

Sec.  7.  Any  town  providing  a  central  school  or  schools,  in  pursuance 
of  this  act,  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  union  districts,  mentioned  in 
chapter  twenty-two,  section  seventy-two,  of  the  General  Statutes. 

Sec.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  November  21,  1867. 
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An  act  to  assist  indigent  young  men  mid  women  to  qualify 
themselves  Jbr  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  within  this  State. 

Sec.  1.  The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  indigent  young  men  and  women,  inhalH- 
tante  of  this  State,  who  may  desire  to  more  perfectly  qualify  themseWes 
for  the  office  of  teaching,  by  attending  the  Normal  Schools  within  this 
State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Treasurer  of  this  State  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  fire 
hundred  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  of  the 
Normal  Schools  now  established  in  this  State,  to  wit :  one  at  Randolph, 
one  at  Johnson  and  at  Castle  ton. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  trustees,  respect iyely, 
to  expend  the  sum  so  rccciyedby  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  paying  for  the  tuition  of  such  indigent  young  men  and 
women,  as  may  from  time  to  time  apply  for  admission  to  said  Normal 
Schools,  who  shall  have  passed  the  necessary  examination  now  required 
by  law,  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  who  shall  give  satisfactory 
assurances  to  said  Board  that  they  will  hold  themselyes  in  readiness  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  at  least  two  years  subsequent 
to  their  graduation  from  such  Normal  School. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  arc  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  it8  passage. 

Approved  November  21,  1SC7. 


A71  act  in  addition  to  chapter  twenty^two  of  the  General 
Statutes^  entitled^  *'  Common  schools  and  school  laws^^ 
relating  to  collectors  of  school  districts. 

Sec.  1.  The  several  collectors  of  school  districts  in  this  State,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  if  required  thereto 
by  a  vote  of  their  districts  respectively,  shall  give  bonds  to  such  diatricta 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  such  duties,  in  such  sum  and  with  such 
sureties  as  such  districts  may  require. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  such  collector  shall  neglect  for  the  space  of  ten  days 
to  give  bonds  as  required  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  or  if  any 
person  chosen  to  the  office  of  collector  of  taxes  in  any  school  district, 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  prudential  committee  of  such  district,  re- 
fuse to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office,  his  office  shall  be  vacant. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  November  21,  lSfi7. 


An  act  in  addition  to  .^^ction  one    hundred    and  ten  oj 
chapter    twenty-two  of  the    (reneral    Statutes,  entitled 
^^ Common  ackooh  and  -school  laws/^ 
See.  1.     It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  diRtrict  clerk  to  certify  to  the 
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teacher,  that  the  Register  so  returned,  is  filled  out  and  certified  to  by 
said  teacher,  as  required  by  law  ;  and  said  teacher  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  his  wages  except  on  presentation  of  said  certificate  to  the  prudential 
committee  of  said  district. 
Approved,  November  19,  1867. 


A.n  act  in  addition  to  "-4n  act  for  the  regulation  and  gov» 
ernment  of  the  Vermont  Reform  School^^^  approved 
November  19^  1866. 

Sec.  1.  Whenever  any  justice  of  the  peace  shall  bind  over  for  trial 
to  the  county  court,  any  minor,  within  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  such 
justice,  in  his  discretion,  may  order  such  minor,  for  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient sureties,  to  be  confined  in  the  Vermont  Reform  School  at  Water- 
bury,  instead  of  the  county  jail. 

Skc.  2.  When  any  boy  shall  be  committed  to  said  school,  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  and  said  boy  shall  not  submit  to  the  rules  and  requirements 
of  said  school,  or  his  presence  in  said  school  shall  be  prejudicial  thereto, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  trustees,  the  superintendent  shall  endorse 
upon  a  copy  of  the  warrant  left  with  the  superintendent  when  said  boy 
was  committed,  an  order  to  commit  said  boy  to  the  common  jail  of  the 
ooanty  from  which  said  boy  was  sent  to  said  school.  And  said  order 
shall  be,  as  near  as  practicable,  in  the  form  following  : 

STATE    OF    VERMONT,  )     To  any  sheriff  or  constable  in  this  State. 
Washington  County,  ss.    j  Greeting, 

By  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  you  are  hereby  commanded 
to  take  the  body  of  the  within  named 

and  him  commit  to  the  keeper  of  the  jail  in  in  the 

ooanty  of  within  the  said  prison,  who  is  hereby 

oommanded  to  receive  the  said  boy  and  him  safely  keep,  so  that  he  be 
had  to  appear  before  the  county  court  for  said  county  of 
as  is  within  set  forth. 

Hereof  fail  not,  but  of  this  precept  and  your  doings  thereon  make  due 
return  to  me. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Waterbury  in  said  county  of  Washington, 
this  d^y  of  A.  D.  186 

J  Superintendent  of  Vcr- 
\    mont  Reform  School. 

Ssc.  3.  Any  sheriff  or  constable  in  the  State  may  serve  the  said  war- 
rant, and  commit  said  boy  to  the  jail  of  the  county  from  which  said  boy 
was  sent,  and  said  boy  shall  be  held  in  said  jail  to  answer  the  charge 
against  him,  as  though  he  had  been  committed  to  said  jail  instead  of  the 
said  Reform  School. 

Skc.  4.  The  cost  of  committing  such  boy  to  jail  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  said  school. 

Sec.  5.  When  such  boy,  so  committed,  shall  cive  surety  for  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  county  court  to  answer  the  charge  against  him,  as 
Srovided  in  section  twelve,  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  of  the 
leneral  Statutes,  and  the  clerk  of  said  court  shall  certify  such  fact  to 
the  superintendent,  said  superintendent  shall  discharge  such  boy  from 
said  school. 

Approved,  November  21, 1867. 
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An  act  to  provide  a  workshop  for  (he    Vei^monl   lieform 

School. 

Sec.  I.  A  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  is  hereby  appro- 
priated fur  building  a  workshop  for  the  Vermont  Reform  School  and 
fencing  the  yard,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees  ;  provided,  that  the  trustees  shall  advertise  for  proposals  for 
building  said  workshop,  and  contract  for  its  erection  with  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  building  and  fence  shall  be  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  trustees,  and  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  shall  draw  hk 
orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  cost  of  the  same,  upon  their  presenting 
to  him  proper  vouchers,  approved  by  one  or  more  of  said  trustees. 

Approved,  November  21,  1867. 


An  act  concerning  the  education  of  children  between  eight 

and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  1.  Every  child  of  good  health  and  sound  mind,  between  eiefat 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  this  State,  shall  attend  a  public  school  at 
least  three  months  in  the  year,  unless  such  child  has  oeen  otherwise 
furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has 
already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  between  the  above  ages,  who  has  resided  in  this 
State  one  year,  shall  be  employed  in  any  mill  or  factory,  unless  snch 
child  has  already  attended  a  public  school  the  year  next  preceding. 

Sec.  3.  Every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  his  child  or  ward  to 
violate  the  above  provisions,  or  every  owner,  employer  or  overseer  of  any 
mill  or  factory,  who  shall  employ  any  child  in  violation  of  section  two 
of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sym  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  or 
more  than  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  like  other  penalties,  by  pros- 
ecution before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  one-half  of  said  penalty  to  eo 
to  the  complainant,  and  the  other  half  to  the  treasurer  ot  the  town  ui 
which  such  child  resides. 

Approved,  November  21 ,  1867. 


An  act  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments* 

Sec.  1.  No  child,  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  shall  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  within  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  No  child,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment,  more  than  ten  homs 
in  one  day. 

Sec.  3.  Any  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishment,  who  shall  knowingly  employ  or 
permit  to  be  employed  any  child,  in  violation  of  the  preceding  sections, 
and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  allows  or  consents  to  such  employment, 
shall,  for  such  offense,  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  town  grand  jurors,  State's  attomsyt 
and  constables,  in  any  city  or  town,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  tins 
act  are  complied  with,  and  to  prosecute  offenses  against  the  same,  ia 
accordance  with  the  existing  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  April  Ist,  1868. 

Approved,  November  21,  1867. 
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DECISION  OF  THE  SUPEEME  COURT. 


The  Supromo  Courfc,  in  8068ion  for  Caledonia  County,  August,  1868, 
made  the  following  decision.  The  bill  of  exceptions  gives  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Anna  V.  M.  Wells,         ) 

vs.  S  Caledonia  Co.  Court,  June  Term,  1808. 

ScoooL  DisT.  Ho,  2,  Grandt.  ) 

defendant's  exceptions. 

Action,  assumpsit.  Plea,  general  issue  and  notice.  Trial  by  jury. 
Verdict  for  plaintiff. 

At  the  close  of  a  religious  meeting  in  Granby,  on  the  evening  of  Nor. 
13,  1866,  the  defendant's  prudeatiai  committee  engaged  the  plaintiff  to 
teach  the  defendant's  v?inter  school,  for  twelve  weeks,  at  four  dollars 
per  week,  and  board.  The  plaintiff  resided  in  Burke,  and  was  intending 
to  go  homo  in  a  few  days.  It  was  expected  the  school  would  commence 
early  in  December.  The  town  superintendent  of  Granby  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  the  plaintiff  applied  to  him  for  examination.  The 
superintendent  said  he  would,  ii  be  found  it  convenient,  call  at  the 
place  in  Granby  where  she  was  visiting,  and  examine  her  before  her 
return  :  but  if  he  did  not,  she  might  commence  her  school,  and  he  would 
call  early  in  tiie  term  and  examine  her,  only  she  must  run  her  own  risk 
of  passing  examination,  but  if  she  proved  to  be  qualified  it  would  be  just 
as  well.  During  the  previous  summer,  the  plaintiff  taught  in  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Victory,  and  her  reputation  in  that  school  was  known  to 
the  prudential  committee  and  the  superintendent. 

The  prudential  committee  came  for  the  teacher  on  the  8th,  and  she 
commenced  her  schoal  the  next  Monday,  Dec.  10,  1866.  She  had  re« 
mained  in  Granby  nearly  a  fortnight  after  her  engagement.  The  super- 
intendent did  not  call  upon  her,  and  she  had  taught  the  school  two 
weeks  before  she  was  examined.  On  examination,  she  proved  qualified. 
The  examination  was  conducted  in  the  school-house,  after  school  hours, 
the  superintendent  being  on  a  visit  to  the  school.  It  became  nearly  dark 
before  the  examination  was  completed,  and  there  was  no  light  at  the 
school-house.  The  superintendent,  on  that  account,  did  not  write  a 
certificate  at  thp  time,  but  told  the  teacher  he  would  hand  her  one  soon. 
It  was  in  fact  handed  the  teacher  the  next  time  the  superintendent  visited 
the  school,  which  was  but  a  few  days  before  her  dismissal.  The  certificate 
was  dated  back  to  Nov.  23,  1866,  as  it  was  understood  it  should  be,  if 
the  teacher  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  The  prudential 
committee  was  not  aware  of  anything  that  passed  between  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  teacher,  upon  the  subject  of  the  time  of  her  examination. 
He  only  knew  that  she  applied  for  examinatioii  at  the  time  she  was 
employed,  and  interested  himself  no  farther  about  it. 

After  the  plaintiff  had  taught  seven  weeks,  the  defendant's  prudential 
committee  dismissed  her  from  the  school.  The  defendant's  evidence 
tended  to  prove  that  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  leave,  unless  she 
taught  satisfactorily,  but  the  jury  found  there  was  no  such  stipulation 
in  tne  contract.  The  defendant  also  claimed  that  they  had  just  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  plaintiff,  but  the  jury  found  against  the  defend- 
ant on  this  point  also.     When  the  plaintiff  was  dismissed,  she  took  away 
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with  her  the  school  Register,  but  the  jury  found  that  she  had  retnnied 
it,  properly  filled,  to  the  school  district  clerk,  before  the  suit  was  com- 
menccd.  The  return  of  the  Register  had  not,  however,  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  prudential  committee,  before  the  suit  was  brought. 

On  trial,  it  appeared  that  plaintiff  once  taught  a  school  in  Barton,  and 
had  some  trouble  in  her  school.  The  defendant  offered  to  show  that 
plaintiff  was  questioned  by  hev  scholars  as  to  this  difficulty,  and  whmt 
account  she  gave  of  the  matter,  and  to  prove  by  other  witnesses  that  her 
history  of  the  trouble  in  her  Barton  school  was  not  correct.  This  testi- 
mony was'  offered  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  truthful.  The 
court  declined  to  hear  the  testimony,  to  which  defendant  excepted. 

The  defendant  claimed  that  the  certificate,  given  by  the  superintendent, 
and  put  in  evidence,  was  void,  because  informal,  defective,  and  insnflU 
cient  upon  its  face.  The  court  ruled  otherwise.  The  defendant  claimed 
there  could  be  no  recovery,  because  the  prudential  committee  had  no 
actual  knowledge  of  the  return  of  the  Register  to  the  school  district  clerk, 
nntil  after  the  suit  was  brought.  The  court  ruled  against  the  defendant 
on  this  point. 

The  defendant  claimed  there  could  be  no  recovery,  because  there  was 
no  actual  examination  of  the  teacher  before  the  school  commenced,  and 
there  could  be  no  contract  implied,  from  the  fact  she  was  suffered  to  re^ 
main  five  weeks  after  her  examination,  because  the  prudential  committee 
was  unaware  of  that  examination,  and  of- the  fact  she  had  not  been 
examined  before.  But  the  court  told  the  jury  that  if  she  applied  for  ex- 
amination  before  the  school  commenced,  and  acted  under  the  direction 
of  the  town  superintendent  as  to  the  time  of  her  examination,  the  law 
would  give  the  certificate  the  effect  intended  for  it  by  the  superintendent 
— that  is,  would  treat  it  as  valid  from  its  date. 

To  all  which  rulings  adverse  to  the  defendant,  the  defendant  excepted. 
The  jury  were  instructed,  if  the^  proved  for  the  plaintiff,  to  report 
specially  how  much  they  allowed  for  the  time  previous  to  examination, 
for  the  five  weeks  she  taught  after  examination,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Declaration,  notice,  certificate,  verdict  and  school  Register 
may  be  referred  to.  Exception  allowed,  subject  to  amendment.  Execu- 
tion stayed,  and  cause  passed  to  Supreme  Court. 

BENJ.  H.  STEELE,  Presiding  Judge. 

COPr  OF  VERDICT. 

In  this  cause  the  jury  say  that  the  defendant  did  assume  and  promise 
in  manner  and  form  as  the  plaintiff  in  her  declaration  has  alleged,  and 
therefore  find  for  the  plaintiff  to  recover  of  the  defendant  the  sum  of 
$62.35  damages,  and  her  costs. 

E.  F.  BROWN,  Foreman. 

The  verdict  is  made  up  as  follows : 
For  the  two  weeks  before  examination,  at  four  dollars, 

and  interest,  the  jury  allow $  8.60 

For  five  weeks  she  taught  afler  examination,  and  interest, 

the  jury  allow 21.50 

For  damages  on  account  of  balance  of  term ,  the  jury  allow  32.25 

f62.35 
E.  F.  BROWN,  Foreman. 
The  jury  include  the  board  of  plaintiff,  in  the  item  of  damages,  mt 
$2.00  per  week. 

£.  F.  BROWN,  Foieraan. 
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OPLVIOX  OF  THE  COUUT  BY  BARRETT,  J. 

1-  The  General  Statu  ted,  chapter  twenty- two,  aection  eleven,  require 
that  the  teacher  shall  obtain  of  the  superintenden  t  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tions. It  does  not  prescribe  theybrm,  but  requires  the/<ic/,  and  prescribes 
the  duty  of  the  superintendent  as  to  examining  and  ascertaining  whether  the 
applicant  posseeces  the  requisite  qualifications.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  he 
will  faithfully  do  that  duty,  and  that,  in  the  given  case,  he  has  faithfully 
done  it.  When  he  certifies  officially  that  the  party  was  examined  and 
approved  by  him  on  a  given  day,  what  does  it  mean,  other  or  less  than 
that  the  examined  party  was  found  by  him  to  possess  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  law?  If  that  is  the  meaning,  then  the  certificate  answers 
the  requirement  of  the  statute,  both  as  to  form  and  substance.  The 
thing  is  what  the  law  in  this  case  regards,  and  not  the  particular  dress 
in  which  the  thing  may  bo  preienteil. 

II.  The  objection  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  in  fact  obtain  the  certifi- 
cate, and  was  not  examined  till  some  time  after  she  began  to  teach  the 
achool,  cannot  avail  in  this  case.  The  certificate,  on  its  face,  shows  that 
it  was  seasonable.  The  evidence  aliunde  shows  that  she  reasonably 
applied,  and  did  all  she  could  to  get  a  seasonable  examiuation-^that  she 
in  fact  subjected  herself  to  the  direction  and  convenience  of  the  superin- 
tendent, acting  in  good  faith  herself,  and  the  superiotendent  acting 
equally  in gooafaith.  The  certificate  was  designed  by  him  to  serve  the 
flame  purpose  as  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  the  service  of  making  the  ex- 
amination, and  the  certificate  within  the  two  weeks  while  the  plaintiff 
was  in  Granby  hefore  the  school  began,  and  was  on  hia  hands  for  exam- 
ination. When  examined,  she  was  found  to  be  qualified.  It  would  be  a 
hard  rule  to  bold  that  her  contract  was  void  in  such  a  sense  as  to  preclude 
her  from  getting  pay  for  the  service  she  actually  rendered,  and  for  the 
damage  caused  to  her  by  being  unjustifiably  turned  out  of  school  before 
the  completion  of  the  stipulated  term.  Such  a  rule  would  contravene  the 
doctrine  of  Paul  v  School  District  in  Hartland,  28  Vt,  Rep.,  and  of  Blanch- 
ard  V  School  District  in  Warren^  20  Vt,  Rep,,  433,  and  it  is  not  required 
Wany  case  cited  in  the  argument,  or  known  to  the  Court.  Moreover, 
Judge  Prout  has  in  mind  a  case  in  Rutland  County,  in  which  Judge 
Hall  delivered  the  opinion,  about  1819  or  1850,  where  the  very  point 
was  decided  as  we  now  hold. 

It  may  well  be  held,  upon  sound  principle,  and  with  the  countenance 
of  many  decided  cases,  that  the  certificate  should  be  held  operative  from 
its  date,  in  cases  free  from  fault  on  part  of  applicants  for  examination, 
where  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  get  the  certificate  in  the  time 
required  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  and  the  delay  has  been  the  act  of 
the  public  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  examination,  and 
^▼ing  the  certificate,  and  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  applicant  was  enti- 
on  the  score  of  qualifications,  to  have  the  certificate  granted. 


ffivin 
Sed, 


III.  As  to  the  alleged  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  due  return  of  the  Register  before  the  bringing  of  this  suit, 
we  are  not  referred  to,  nor  are  wo  aware  of  any  law  imposing  on  the 
plaintiff  the  duty  of  giving  notice  or  knowledge  of  that  fact  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  statute  only  requires  the  teacher  to  keep  and  fill  out  the 
Register,  and  return  it  to  the  clerk. 

I  am  glad  personally  to  be  ahle  to  hold  that  this  point  cannot  be  main- 
tained, without  feeling  obliged  to  invoke  the  decision  in  Crosby  v  School 
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District  in  Feadsboro,  35  Vt,  Rep.,  623,  as  the  groand  or  as  an  aathoritj 
for  the  view  we  entertain. 


IV.  The  coantj  court  properly  excluded  the  evidence  offered  in  _ 
spect  to  the  answers  made  ov  the  plaintiff  to  the  impertinent,  if  not  im- 
pudent^  inquiries  that  her  scholars  made  of  her  about  the  trouble  she  had 
had  in  her  ichool  in  Barton. 

It  had  no  bearing  on  any  thing  in  issue.    If  it  had  been  proper  to 
show  that  her  mora!  character  was  bad,  that  mode  of  showing  it 
not  warranted  by  any  principle  of  law,  or  rule  of  practice. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 
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FOEMS 


OF  VARIOUS   DOCUMENTS,  NECESSARY   IN   THE   TRANSACTION 
OF  BUSINESS   CONNECTED  WITH   SCHOOLS. 


No.  1. 

A  Requkbt  bt  Thrbe  Voters  of  a  School  District  to  the  District 
Clerk  to  Warn  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  said  School. 
District  for  Erecting  or  Repairing  School  House. 

To  the  Clerk  of  School  District  number  —  in  the  Town  of in 

the  County  of 

We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of in  the 

County  of residing  in  School  District  number  —  and  legal 

voters  in  the  same,  hereby  request  you  to  appoint  and  notify  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  said  School  District,  to  consider  and  act  upon  the 
following  propositions. 

[Applicable  thus  far  for  any  school  meeting.] 

1.  To  see  if  the  District  will  erect  a  new  school  house  in  said  District, 
or  take  measures  for  the  repair  of  their  present  house. 

2.  To  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  of  such  erec- 
tion or  repair,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  thereof. 

3.  To  raise  money  by  tax  or  otherwise,  to  defray  the  expense  of  such 
erection  or  repair. 

4.  To  do  any  other  business  within   the  scope  of  the  foregoing 
propositions. 

Dated  at , A.  D.  18— 


G.  H ) 

R.    B ) 

L.   N ) 


[The  above  may  be  adapted  to  all  varying  exigences  by  substituting 
the  different  specifications  under  Form  No.  5  and  others,  in  place  of  those 
above  insertea,  or  in  addition  thereto.] 


No.  2. 


Fork  of  the  Warning  by  the  Clerk  of  a  School  District  for  a 
School  Meeting  for  the  Erection  or  Repair  of  School  House. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  number  —  in  the  Town  of 

in  the  County  of 

Whereas  an  application  in  writing,  signed  by  three  of  the  inhabitants 

of  School  District  number  —  in  the  Town  of has  been  filed  in 

my  office  requesting  me  as  the  Clerk  of  said  District  to  appoint  and  notify 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  District.  Therefore,  you,  the  inhab- 
itants of  School  District  number  —  in  said  Town  of liable  to 

pay  taxes  in  said  District,  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  to  meet  at 

,  in  said  District,  on  the  day  of 18 —  at  — 

o'clock,  in  the noon  of  said  day,  to  consider  and  acton  the  follow- 
ing propositions : 
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1.  To  sec  if  tbe  District  will  order  the  erection  of  a  new  school  hoiue 
in  said  district,  or  take  measures  for  the  repair  of  their  present  one. 

2.  To  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  of  each  eree> 
iion  or  repair,  with  the  probahJe  expense  of  tbe  same. 

3.  To  raise  money  by  tax  or  otherwise  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
erection  or  repair. 

4.  To  do  any  other  basinees  within  the  scope  of  the  forgoing  propo- 
sitions. 

Dated  at . ,  A.  D.  18— 

J.  D ,  Cfcr*. 


No.  3. 


Wakmng  of  Annual  Mketikg  or  School  District,  wmcH  mat  uanm 

WITHOrT  PREVIOUS  APPLICATION  THEREFOR. 

SCHOOL  MEETING. 


The  inhabitants  of  School  District  No.  — ,  in  the  Town  of 


are  hereby  notified  to  meet  at ,  in  said  town,  on  the  laat 

Taesday  of  March,  A.  D.  18 —  at  —  o'clock  in  tbe ^noon,  to  oon- 

lider  and  act  on  the  following  propositions  : 

[The  aboTC  heading  will  serve  for  a  general  one.] 

1st.  To  choose  a  Moderator  to  goyern  said  Meeting. 

2d.  To  choose  a  Clerk,  Collector,  Prudential  Committee,  and  Ttmb- 
nrer  for  the  year  ensuing. 

3d.  To  see  if  said  District  wiU  vote  to  sostain  a  school  or  sdiOQia 
therein  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  if  so,  for  what  length  of  time,  and 
from  what  day  or  days. 

4th.  To  see  if  the  District  will  vote  to  raise  a  tax  upon  the  Gmad 
List  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  school,  or  take  other  measarea  tlMr»- 
for. 

5th.    To  transact  any  other  proper  and  necessary  hosinesa. 

X Y ,  Clerk  of  District  No.  — . 


No.  4. 


Various  Specifications  of  Business  to  be  Transacted,  that  hat  mm 
Inserted  in  ant  Appucation  for  a  Warning,  or  in  ant  Wahn- 
ing,  as  they  mat  be  needed. 

To  dividelthe  School  of  any  District  into  two  or  more  depcrimtmUy  amd 
frotide  therefor. 

iSame  heading  as  in  No.  3.J 
'o  see  if  said  District  will  yote  to  divide  its  school  into  two  or  more 
departments,  and  srade  the  same  with  reference  to  each  other. 

TO  see  if  said  District  will  provide  additional  accommodationB  fe 
its  schools  by  adding  to  or  altering  its  school  house,  or  by  erectiiig 
another. 

To  raise  money  bv  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  of  such  District  to  dafirmj 
the  expenses  of  such  addition,  alteration  or  construction. 

To  see  what  directions  said  District  will  give  to  the  teacher  of  iti 
higher  school  in  reference  to  teaching  in  such  school  any  of  tbe  acie&oei, 
or  higher  branches  of  a  thorough  education. 
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No.  5. 

Rblating  to  the  Formation  and  Dissolution  of  Union  Districts. 

(a)  To  see  if  said  District  will  agree,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Toters  thereof  preBent  at  each  meetlDg,  to  unite  with  contiguous  Dis- 
tricts, No.  — ,  and  No.  — ,  in  eaid  Town,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  Union  School,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  children  of  such 
Districts  as  may  thus  unite. 


WAerf  a  District  wishes  to  unite  with  Union  Districts, 

{b)  To  see  if  eaid  District,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  legal 
voters,  will  vote  to  join  Union  District  No.  —  in  said  town,  contiguous 
to  said  District. 


Where  a  District  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  Union  District. 

(c)    To  see  if  said  District,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters 
present,  will  vote  to  withdraw  from  Union  District  No.  — ,  in  said  town. 


For  Union  District^  in  regard  to  last  two  cases, 

{d)  To  see  if  said  Union  District  will,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its 
voters  present,  permit  the  withdrawal  of  District  No.  —  in  accordance 
with  its  request. 

(e)  To  see  if  said  Union  District  will,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
its  legal  voters  present,  vote  to  receive  District  No.  —  in  said  town,  the 
same  being  a  contiguous  District,  and  desiring  to  be  thus  received. 


No.  6. 

RECORD  OF  SCHOOL  MEEHNG. 

[Insert  the  warning  for  the  meeting  in  full,  including  Clerk *s  signa- 
tare,  and  then  proceed  as  follows  :] 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  warning. 

Attest,  A.  B ,  Clerk, 

Be  it  remembered  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  School  Dis- 
trict No.  — ,  in  the  town  of ,  held  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 

warning  at  the in  said  District,  on  the day  of-  , 

A.  D.  18 — ,  the  Moderator  of  said  District  presiding. 

[For  Annual  Meeting  of  District. 1 

(a)     The  following  business  was  transacted. 

H.  K was  elected  Moderator,  L.  M was  elected  Clerk, 

N.  O was  elected  Collector,  P.  Q ,  R.  S ,  and  T.  V were 

elected  Prudential  Committee,  and  X.  Y was  elected  Treasurer  of 

said  District  for  the  year  ensuing. 

It  was  voted  to  sustain  a  school  in  said  District  during  seven  months 
of  the  year  ensuing,  viz :  a  summer  school  of  four  months  from  and  after 
the  second  Monday  in  May,  and  a  winter  school  of  three  months  from 
and  after  the  second  Monday  in  November. 
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• 

It  was  Toted  that  a  tax  of cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand 

of  said  District  be  assessed,  and  that  the  same  be  made  payable  on  or 

before  the  —  day  of then  next. 

A  trae  record, 

Attest,  L.  M ,  aeri. 


To  Ertci  or  Repair  School  House. 

(b)    [Insert  iraming  and  commence  as  in  Form  No.  6.] 

The  following  business  was  transacted : 

It  was,  upon  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  comfort  of  the  chndren  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  District,  demand  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
house. 

It  was  Yoted  that  J.  D and  R.  S be  appointed  a  Committee, 

to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  such  new  school  house,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  expense  of  the  same,  and  report  thereon  as  soon  as  maj 
be. 

It  was  voted  to  adjourn  to  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — ^  at  — 

o'dock,  P.M. 

And  now  on  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18—,  the  meeting  haTin^ 

re-assembled,  was  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator. 

J.  D and  R.  S ,  the  committee  appointed  therefor,  made  thdr 

report  of  a  plan  of  a  school  house,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense of  construction,  which  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
recorded,  and  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following : 

[Here  insert  report.] 

After  consideration  and  discussion  of  said  report,  it  was  Toted  that  the 
same  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  directed  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  erection  of  a  house  in  accordance  with  such  plan. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  of —  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  Grand  List  of 

said  District,  and  payable  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18^ —  be  aa- 

sessed  and  collected  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  school  house. 


To  Divide  and  Grade  the  School. 

(c)     [Insert  the  warning  and  proceed  as  in  Form  No.  6.] 

The  following  business  was  transacted : 

It  was  resolved  that  the  convenience  and  economy  and  the  interests  of 
the  scholars  require,  and  the  District  hereby  directs,  that  the  school  in 
said  District  be  divided,  and  formed  into  two  departments  or  grades. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  directed  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  make  an  addition  to  the  school  house  of  said  district,  npoa 

the side  thereof,  said  addition  to  be  constructed  of to  be 

feet  by feet  on  the  ground,  and  at  least  ten  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  of cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  Grand  List 

of  said  District,  payable  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — ,  be  a»- 

sessed  and  collected  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  such  addition. 

It  was  voted  that  the  teacher  of  the  higher  of  the  schools  of  said  Dis- 
trict be  directed  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  desire  it,  in and 

and . 
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To  unite  in  forming  Union  District. 

(d)     [Insert  warning  and  proceed  as  in  No.  6.) 

It  was  Yoted  that  the  interests  of  the  District  require  that  the  older 
children  shoald  receive  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  that  opportunity  therefor  should  be  given. 

It  was  voted  by  a  majoritr  of  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  voters  pres- 
ent, that  said  District  hereby  declares  its  desire  to  unite  with  adjoining 

Districts  No. ,  No. ,  and  No. ,  in  said  town,  for  the  purnose 

of  maintaining  a  Union  School,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
children  in  such  Districts. 


To  unite  with  a  Union  District. 

{e)  It  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  legal 
voters,  that  the  District  hereby  declares  its  desire  to  unite  itself  with 
and  become  a  part  of  Union  District  No. in  said  Town. 


To  withdraw  from  a  Union  District. 

(/)    ^^  ^^  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  le^l 
voters  of  said  District  present,  that  said  District  hereby  expresses  its 

desire  to  withdraw  itself  from  Union  District  No. ,  in  said  Town,  of 

which  it  now  forms  a  part. 


No. 


i. 


Afpltcation  to  Selectmim  roR  Location  of  School  House  whbbx 

District  cannot  acres. 

To  A.  B ,  0.  D ,  and  E.  F ,  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of 

The  undersigned,  Prudential  Committee  of  District  No. ,  in  said 

Town,  represent  that  said  District,  at  a  meeting  thereof,  legally  warned 

and  held  on  the daj^  of voted  to  erect  a  new  school  house  for 

the  use  of  the  schools  of  said  District,  but  are  not  able  to  agree  upon  a 
location  therefor. 

We  therefore  officially  request  that  you,  the  Selectmen  of  — ^  will,  in 
parsuance  of  law  in  such  case  provided,  proceed  to  select  and  fix  upon 
such  a  place  within  said  District  for  a  location  for  such  school  house,  as 
to  you  shall  seem  best. 

Dated  at ,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18— 

L.  M )  Prudential  Com. 

N.  0 }  of 

p.  R )  District  No. 


No.  8. 


Form  of  a  Certificate  bt  the  Prudential  Committee,  accompantino 

A  Rate  Bill. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Prudential  Committee  of  School  District  No. — 
in  the  town  of  ,  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  rate  bill  of 

a  tax  of —  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List  of  the  inhabitants  of 


lU 

said  School  District,  and  of  the  property  in  said  District  liable  to  acfaool 

taxes,  raised  for  the  purpose  of 

in  said  District,  and  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  District 
by  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — ,  agreeably  to  a  vote  of  the  In- 
habitants of  said  District,  at  a  meeting  thereof  legally  warned  and 

holden  for  that  purpose,  on  the day  of  A.  D.  18 — . 

Approved  and  certified  by  us,  this day  of  A.  D.  18 — . 


::} 


,    PrudaUial  Com. 

9   } 


No.  9. 

Form  or  a  Wariant  for  the  Gollbctioit  or  a  School  Tax. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT, )     To ,  Collector  of  school  taxes  lor 

>  the  School  District  number  —  in  the  Town 
■  CoDNTY.        )  of in  said County.     Greetiiig. 

By  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont  you  are  hereby  commanded 
to  levy  and  collect  of  the  sereral  persons  named  in  the  rate  bill  here- 
with committed  to  you,  the  sum  of  money  annexed  to  the  name  of  each 
person  respectively,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  School  Dis- 
trict number  —  in  said  Town  of on  or  before  the  —  day  of 

A.  D.  18 — ,  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  sum  in 
which  he  or  she  is  assessed  in  said  rate  bill,  you  are  further  hereby 
oofnmanded  to  distrain  the  goods,  chattels  or  estate  of  such  person  so 
refusing  or  neglecting,  and  the  same  dispose  of  according  to  law,  for  the 
satisfying  the  said  sum  with  your  fees,  and  for  want  thereof  yoa  an 
hereby  commanded  to  take  his  or  her  body,  and  him  or  her  commit  to 

the  keeper  of  the  common  jail  in in  said  ^-^  County,  within  the 

said  prison,  who  is  herebv  commanded  to  receive  such  person,  and  him 
or  her  safely  keep  until  he  or  she  shall  pay  said  sum  so  assessed  with 
legal  costs,  togetner  with  your  fees,  or  be  otherwise  discharged  or 
leased  aooording  to  law. 

Qiven  under  my  hand  at ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18 — . 

,  Justice  of  the  Peeee. 


No.  10. 
ArPUCATiON  BT  thrxs  voms  nr  an  itnoroanizxd  Town  to  thx  Ssukt* 

MSN  or  AN  AAJOIKINO    ORGANIZKD  ToWN,  TO  OROANIZX  SCBOOl.  Dl»> 
TRICT8  IN  SUCH  UNOROANURB  ToWN. 

To  the  Selectmen  of ,  in  the  County  of ,  the  same  being 

an  oiganised  Town. 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  ■  in  said  County,  firediolden 

and  voters  in  the  same,  show  that  said is  an  unorganised  Town. 

and  that  no  School  Districts  have  as  yet  been  established  in  the  same. 
We  therefore  request  that  you  will  organise  one  or  more  School  Dis- 
tricts in  such ,  for  the  instruction  of  the  yp^i^^t  ^^^  ^^^  V^  ^^^ 

define  and  determine  the  limits  of  said  School  Districts,  and  number  the 
same  agreeably  to  the  statute  laws  of  this  State  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18 — 

A.  8 


C.T- 
J.  D- 
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No.  11. 

Warning  for  the  Organization  op  School  District  in  ax  Uxorqanizid 

Town. 

To  the  inhabitants  of ,  in  the  County  of the  same  being 

an  unorganized  Tovm. 

Whereas  A.  S ,  0.  T ,  and  J.  D ,  three  of  the  inhabitants 

of  said  Town  of ,  hare  bj  their  request  in  writing,  setting  forth 

that  said  Town  is  unorganized,  and  no  School  Districts  are  as  yet  organ- 
ized therein,  requestea  that  one  or  more  School  Districts  mny  be  organ- 
ized therein  for  the  instraction  of  the  young. 

Therefore  you,  the  inhabitants  of  said  Town  of ,  residing  and 

liable  to  pay  taxes  therein,  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  to  meet  at 

— —  in  said  Town,  at  —  o'clock  in  the  —noon  of  the day  of 

A.  D.  18--,  to  act  upon  the  subject  matter  of  said  petition  and 


if  the  said  inhabitants  will  organize  a  School  District  in  said  Town  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Moderator  and  Clerk  of  said  District,  according  to 
law. 

Dated  at  — ♦  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18—. 

R.  S I    Sekclmm  of 

T.  U \  adjoin'  ffsatd  Town 


Y.W )         i'j 


} 


No.  12. 


A  BXQVSST  BT  THREE  VoTERS  IN  AN  UNORGANIZED  SCUOOL  DISTRICT,  TO  THE 
SttECTMEN  or  THE  ToWN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SAID  DISTRICT. 

To  the  Selectmen  of  ,  in  the  County  of 


We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  said  ,  residing  in  School 

District  number  —  in  said  town,  and  voters  in  the  same,  show  that  the 
said  School  District  number  —  has  not,  as  yet,  been  organized,  and  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  said  District  are  desirous  that  said  School  District 
may  be  organized.  Wherefore,  we  make  this  request  in  writing,  that 
■aid  School  District  number  —  in  said be  duly  and  legally  organ- 
ized according  to  the  statute  law  of  this  State  in  such  cnse  provided. 

Dated  at  , ,  A.  D.  18—. 

A.  B 

CD 

K.  F 


No.  13. 


Form  of  a  Warning  tor  the  organization  of  a  School  District  in  aw 

Organized  Town. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  number  —  in  the  Town  of  — — 
in  the  County  of  . 

Whereas  A.  B ,  C.  D .  and  E.  F ,  three  of  the  inhabitants 

of  said  ,  residing  in  School  District  number  — ,  in  said  Town, 

have  by  their  request  in  writing,  setting  forth  that  said  School  District 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  organized,  prayed  that  the  same  may  be  organized. 

Therefore  you,  the  inhabitants  of ,  residing  in  said  School  Di»- 

trict  number  — ,  liable  to  pay  taxes  in  the  same,  are  hereby  notified  and 
warned  to  meet  at in  sjiid  School  T)istriof/nt  —  o'clock 
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in  the nooo,  of  the  —  day  of  — — — ,  18—,  to  act  on  the  subject 

matter  of  said  petition,  and  eee  if  the  eaid  inhabitants  will  organise  the 
said  School  District  number  ~  bj  the  appointment  of  a  Moderator  and 
Clerk  of  said  District,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  thia 
State. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18—. 

0.  D ,  )  Selectmen 

S.  F ,  \       of 

T.H ,)   


No.  14. 


Form  or  Prockeoikgs  for  tbs  Dissolution  of  a  School  District  fobmsd 

OF  Contiguous  Territory  in  two  Towns. 

To  Hon. ,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Coantj  Court  for 

County : 

We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of in  — —  Coun^,  residinf 

in  a  School  District  called  number  — ,  which  is  formed  of  territorj  lying 

partly  in  said ,  and  partly  in  the  Town  of  »—  in  said  County, 

and  being  legal  voters  in  said  School  District,  show  to  said  Judge  that 
there  are  prudential  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  said  District,  and 
that  we  desire  that  said  District  may  be  dissolved.    We  therefore  pray 

your  Honor  to  appoint  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  said Coun^, 

to  make  inquisition  in  the  premises,  and  if  sufficient  cause  therefor  ba 
shown,  that  they  will  order  the  said  District  to  be  dissolved. 

Dated  at . ,  18—. 

A.  B . 


C.  D- 
E.  F- 


To  E.  W ,  H.  M ,  and  S.  T ,  three  Justices  of  the  Peace 

within  and  for  the  County  of : 

Whereas,  A.  B ,  C.  D ,  and  E.  P ,  of ,  in 

County,  have  represented  to  me  that  the  School  District  called  number 

—  in ,  is  formed  of  territory  lying  partly  in  said and  partlj 

in  —^ —  in  said  County,  and  that  they  desire  tno  union  of  said  District 
may  be  di^solved,  and  have  made  their  application  in  writing  to  that 
effect. 

Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  in  such  case  provided,  I  hereby 
appoint  you,  the  said  Justices,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  circumstanoea, 
and  it'  in  your  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient  to  dissolve  said  District, 
that  you  order  the  same  to  be  dissolveo,  and  make  the  proper  certilicata 
thereof  for  record  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  of  said  — ^—  and  ., 
and  order  such  distribution  of  the  property  of  said  District,  and  tba 
payment  of  such  damn^c^,  if  any,  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

(liven  under  mv  hand  at ,  this  —  day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — . 

Assistant  Judge  of  Co.  Court, 


To  all  whom  it  in.iv  concern  : 

The  undcrsip^ned.  Justice  of  the  Peai'e  for County,  appointed 

to  mako  inquisition  as  specified  in  the  within  commission,  having  first 
given  due  notice  to  all  partT«  interested,  have  attended  to  the  dutiea 
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assigned  in  our  appointment,  and  from  a  carefal  consideration  of  the 
circnmstances,  thinlc  it  expedient  that  said  District  be  dissolyed. 
Wherefore,  we,  the  said  Justices,  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that 

said  School  District  number lying  partly  in and  partly  in , 

be  dissolyed,  and  the  same  is  hereby  aissolved.    And  we  further  order 
the  property  of  said  District  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  that  is  to  say, 

that  the  school-house,  furniture  and  fixtures  standing  in  said oe 

assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  district  residing  m  said ,  and 

that  the  sum  of —  dollars  be  paid  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  district 

residing  in  said ,  by  the  said  inhabitants  residing  in  said , 

and  that  the  same  be  paid  in-  six  months  from  date,  and  we  have  made 

ont  and  certified  a  copy  of  this  our  order  for  record  in  said ,  and 

a  like  copy  for  recora  in  said ,  and  herewith  return  this  our 

commission  with  this  report  of  our  execution  of  the  same. 
Dated  at this  —  day  of 18  — . 

B.  W ,  J 

H.  M ,}  Justices  of  the  Peace, 

S.   T. ,  J 


No.  15. 
Form  or  an  Extent  which  mat  be  issued  against  the  Collector  in 

CASE  OF  HIS  DELINQUENCT. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT,  >  To  any  Sheriff  or  Constable  in  the  State, 
County.  J  Greeting, 

Whereas,  a  rate  bill  and  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  school  tax 
yoted  by  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  number  — ,  in  the  town  of 

of  —  cents  on  the  dollar,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  — ~- 

doUars,  and  made  payable  on  or  before  the day  of A.  D.  18— 

was  duly  deliyerea  to  — ^ ,  the  Collector  of  said  District,  for 

collection.    And  whereas,  the  said  ^— has  failed  to  pay  oyer 

the  full  amount  of  said  rate  bill  by  the  time  specified  therefor,  and  is 
now  delinquent  in  the  sum  of  —  dollars,  which  has  been  duly  demanded 
of  him ;  and  whereas  the  Prudential  Committee  of  said  District  haye 

§  resented  their  petition  in  writing  to  me,  one  of  tho  Justices  of  the 
^eaoe  in  said  County  of ,  setting  out  the  aboye  facts,  and  praying 

that  an  extent  may  be  issued  against  the  said  — ^ ,  Collector  as 

aforesaid,  for  the  said  sum  of —  dollars,  now  in  arrears,  and  the  said 

haying  been  duly  summoned  to  appear  and  show  cause 

why  sach  extent  should  not  be  issued,  has  neglected  to  show  any  good 
cause  why  such  extent  should  not  issue  for  the  arrears  of  said  tax. 

Therefore,  By  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  you  are  here- 
by commanded,  that  of  the  goods,  chattels,  or  estate  of  the  said 
to  be  by  him  shown  unto  you  or  found  within  your  pre- 
cinct, you  cause  to  be  leyied,  and  the  same  being  disposed  of  accoroing 
to  law,  you  pay  to  the  said  Prudential  Committee  of  said  School  Dis- 
trict the  sum  of —  dollars,  being  the  residue  of  said  rate  bill  for  which 
said  Collector  is  now  in  arrear,  and  also  satisfy  yourself  for  your  own 

fees,  and  for  want  of  the  goods,  chattels  or  stock  of  the  said — i-..— 

to  be  by  him  shown  unto  you  or  found  within  your  precinct,  you  are 
hereby  commanded  to  take  the  body  of  the  said ^,  Col- 
lector i^oresaid,  and  him  commit  to  the  keeper  of  the  common  jail 
in             ,  in  said County,  within  the  said  prison,  who  is  hereby 
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.,  and  him  safely  keep  antQ 


oommanded  to  receive  the  aaid 

he  paj  the  aforesaid  sam  of  —  dollars,  and  legal  cost  together  witn  your 
ftMS,  or  otherwise  be  discharged  or  released  aooording  to  law. 

Hereof,  &il  not,  bat  of  this  extent  and  joar  doings  thereon,  make 
due  return  within  sixty  days. 

GiTen  under  my  hand  at ,  this  —  day  of  — ^,  18 — 

A,  B ,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 


No.  16. 

List  of  CmLDRXir  brwxkn  thx  agb  of  4  axd  18,  and  ths  Hkuib 
OF  Familus  bksidknt  is  ths  District  on  the   1st  of  JAjsvucTg 

ANNUALLY  TO  BB  MADS  BT  THE  DiSTSICT  ClSSK,  AND  BT  HIX  ■>- 
TCENSD  TO  THB  ToWN  ClSRK*S  OfFICS  BETWEEN  THE  15tH  AND  25m 
DATS  OF  FSBRVAET. 

list  of  Children,  Heads  of  Families,  &e.,  in  District  No.  —  in — . 

Heads  of  Families.         Names  of  Cliildreii. 
A.  B.  C.  jB.,        H.  jB.,        R.  jB. 

G.  H.  F.  H.,        fV.  H., 

No.  of  weeks  school  taught  by  male  teachers. 
No.  by  female  teachers. 

Amount  of  wages  paid  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  hoard. 
Amount  paid  female  teachers,  — 

Oost  of  hoard  for  teachers,  for  year,  — 

Oort  of  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  — 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  true  returns  for  District  No.  — ,  ag  required 
bv  law. 

Attest,  C.  D ,  District  Clerk. 


S 
2 


No.  17. 

Absteact  feom  Disteict  Clbek's  Retuens,  bbquibed  to  be  KAMI  nr 
Town  Cleek  on  oe  befoes  the  Fnsr  Titbdat  of  Afeil,  Aim^ 

ally,  and  DELfYSEED  TO  1\>WN  SUPEEINTENDEaT. 


DISTBICT8. 

's. 

n 

il 

1^ 

1' 

Wages  paid  to 
males. 

S 
If 

• 

o 

a 

i 

No.1 

No.  8 

No.  8 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  the  statisties  of  the  OommoB 

Schools  in  the  Town  of ,  as  obtained  by  me  from  the  letnms  of 

District  Clerks,  made  to  me  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  A.  D.  18 — . 

Attest,  0.  D.,  Town  Cferk. 


No.  18. 

NOTICI   BT  SurERINTKMDENT  OF  TlUl  AND  PlACX  OF  PUBLIC  EZAXINATIOIT 

OF  Teachers. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  who  are  intending  to  apply  for 

sitnations  as  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  Town  of ,  in 

the  County  of ,  that  the  public  examination  for  teachers,  required 

bj  law  within  said  Town,  will  be  held  at in  said  Town,  on  the 

—  day  of  [eithe  rin  April  or  May,  or  November,]  at  —  o'clock  in  the 
-- — noon.  All  persons  designing  to  teach  in  the  Common  Schools  of 
said  Town,  are  desired  to  be  present  promptly  at  the  time  and  place  afore- 

All  citizens  arc  respectfully  and  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

A.  B ,  Toum  Superintendent  of . 


No.  19. 


CERTIFICATE  TO  TEACHER. 

Teacher's  Certificate. 

This  certifies  that  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18—, 

D ,  of ,  was  examined,  and  is  approved  as  a  teacher 


of  Common  Schools  in  the  Town  of 


X.  Y'  ,  Toton  Superintendent  of  the 

Town  Of — 


No.  20. 


Superintendent's  List  of  Teachers  Examined,  to  be  Lodged  in  Town 
Clerx'8  Office,  on  or  before  February  1st,  in  each  Teas. 

I, ,  Town  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Town  of , 

hereby  render  the  following  as  a  statement  of  the  different  teachers  ex- 
amined  by  me  since  the  first  day  of  February  last,  together  with  the 
dates  of  their  certificates. 

A.B ,        —  dayof-^-^  A.  D.  18— .. 

0.  D- — ,  "    *•         *<         "        " 

E.  P ,     "    "         "         *•        "      Ac.,  &o. 

1  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  what  it  pur* 
ports  to  convey. 

Dated  at ,  this  —  day  of ,  A.  D.  18—. 

X.  Y  ",  Town  Superintendent  of — . 


No.  21. 

Superintendent's  Revocation  of  Teacher's  Certificate^  to  be  filed  nr 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  and  coft  thereof  DELrvERED  to  Prudential 

CoUflTTEE  and  to  TeACHER  WHOSE  CERTIFICATE  IS  REVOKED. 


I, J  Town  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Town  of 


hereby  certify  that,  upon  repeated  personal  examinations  of  the  school 
taught  by  — — ,  in  District  No.  — ,  in  said  town,  I  have  bo- 
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come  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doabt,  tbat  the  said  —  ,  tlie 

teacher  of  said  school,  is  incompetent  to  teach  or  gorem  said  school 
properly,  [or  is  setting  an  evil  example  before  his  scnool],  and  on  ih&t 
aooonnt,  and  pursuant  to  law  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  I  hereby 

declare  the  certificate  heretofore  eranted  to  said ,  liable  to 

revocation,  and  the  same  is  revoked. 

X.  Y ,  Town  Superintendent  of . 


No.  22. 


Suphumtendent's  Account  for  Skrvices,  to  be  pressntid  to  thx  Goust 
Auditor,  togethsr  with  the  Receipt  of  the  Sbcrxtart  of  thb 
Board  for  Statistical  Returns. 

A.  D.  18 — .    State  of  Vermont,  in  account  with  X.  T , 

Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  Tovni  of , 

in County.  Dr. 

May — ,  To  one  day  spent  in  examination  of  teachers,  $1  00 

To  —  days  spent  in  visiting  schools  at  the  following 
dates,  viz : 
June  — ,  and  — ,  and  —  and  — ,  5  00 

July  — ,  and  — ,  and  t-  and  — ,  and  — ,  6  00 

•November  — ,  To  one  day  examination  of  teachers,  1  00 

To  so  much  for  Report  made  to  March  Meeting,  $ 

I  certify  the  above  and  fore0>ing  to  be  a  true  and  correct  aooonnt  of 
services  rendered  by  me  officiaUy. 

X.  Y ,  Tatcn  Superintendent  of 


STATE  OP  VERMONT,    > 

County,  ss.      j      At  ,  this  —  day  of        —  18 — , 

Then  personally  appeared  the  said  X.  Y  ,  Superintendent,  and 

made  oath  (or  affirmation)  to  the  correctness  of  his  account,  as  above 
rendered. 

Before  me, 

,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 


INDEX  OF  FOEMS. 


u 
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Form  No.   1.      Aequest  to  District  Clerk  to  warn  meeting  for  erecting  or  repairing 

school-bonse. 
**    No.   9.       Warning  for  above  meeting. 
*<    No.   8.       Warning  for  annual  meeting. 
'*    No.   4.       Warning  for  dividing  and  grading  school,  Ac, 
'*    No.    6.  (a)        "       to  unite  in  formation  of  Union  District. 

(b)  **       to  unite  with  Union  Districts  already  formed. 

(c)  "       to  withdraw  flrom  Union  District 

(d)  "       for  Union  District  to  allow  withdrawal. 
"       (e)        "       for  Union  District  to  receive  District. 

No.    6.       Heading  for  Record  of  school  meeting. 
"       (a)  Record  for  annual  meeting. 
"       (6)      <*      for  meeting  to  erect  or  repair  school-house. 
**       (c)       "      for  division  or  grading  of  schools,  Ac. 
"       (<f)       "      for  meeting  to  unite  in  forming  Union  District. 
**       {e)       "      for  meeting  to  unite  with  Union  District. 
**       (/)       "       for  meeting  to  withdraw  fh>m  Union  District. 
**   No.   7.       Application  to  Selectmen  for  location  of  school-house  where  Dis- 
trict cannot  agree. 
"    No.    8.       Certiflcateof  Prudential  Committee  accompanying  rate  bill. 
*<    No.   9.       Warrant  for  rate  bill. 

'*    No.  10.       Application  for  organization  of  District  in  an  unorganized  town. 
'*    No.  11.       Warning  for  meeting  for  organization  of  District  in  unorganized 

town. 
^    No.  13.       Application  to  organize  District  not  yet  organized,  in  oiganlzed 

town. 
**    No.  13.       Warning  to  organize  District  in  an  organized  town. 
*'    No.  14.       Form  for  proceedings  in  the  dissolution  of  School  District  formed 

of  contiguous  territory  in  different  towns. 
<*    No.  15.       Extent  against  delinquent  collector. 
"    No.  1ft.       List  of  children,  Ac,  to  be  taken  by  District  Clerks, 
"   No.  17.       Abstract  fh>m  returns  of  District  Clerks,  to  be  made  by  Town 

Clerks. 
"   No.  18.      Notice  of  examination  of  teachers. 
"    No.  19.       Teacher's  certificate. 
*'    No.  20.      Superintendent's  list  of  teachers  examined. 
No.  81.  '*  Revocation  of  certificate. 
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**    No.  22.  ••  Account  for  services. 
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THE   FIRST    REPORT 


OF   THE 


State  Superintendent  of  Education, 


MADE   TO  THK 


LEGISLATURE, 


RUTLAND  : 
TUTTLE  &  CO.,  PRINTERS. 

1876. 


NOTE. 

The  First  Vermont  School  Report  is  that  of  the  Board  of  Oom- 
mlssioners  of  Common  Schools,  1828.  The  Second  to  the  Seventh  are 
the  reports  of  the  Saperintendents  of  Common  Schools,  1846  to  1851. 
The  Eighth  to  the  Twenty- third  are  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  and  * 

Board  of  Education,  1857  to  1874.    Of  these  last,  fourteen  were  annual 
and  two  were  biennial 


1 


SUPE!|1HTEHPEHT'S  I[EPOHT. 


To  the  Legislaticre  of  Vermont : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  An  Act  to 
abolish  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  create  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Edacation,  approved  November  18, 
1874,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  submits  the 
following 

REPORT. 

The  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  are 
by  law  declared  to  be:  (1)  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  State 
during  each  year,  deliver  lectures  upon  the  subject  of 
education ;  confer  with  town  superintendents  [and]  visit 
schools  in  connection  with  them ;  (2)  to  hold  annually 
a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  county,  if  properly  applied  for  ; 
(3)  to  collect  statistics,  furnishing  blanks  therefor;  (4)  to 
perform  specified  duties  relative  to  the  Normal  Schools ;  and 
(6)  to  report  to  the  Legislature. 

VISITING  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

* 

During  the  first  year  of  his  service  the  State  Superintend- 
ent visited  one  hundred  and  fifteen  towns ;  and  up  to  this 
writing  he  has  visited  over  two  hundred  towns,  some  of  them 
more  than  once.  In  nearly  all  of  these  towns  he  has  met 
and  addressed  the  people,  has  met  and  conferred  with  the 
town   superintendents,  and   has  visited  schools  with  them 
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when  practicable.  He  has  endeavored  to  learn  oar  school 
system  as  it  is,  to  see  our  schools  as  they  are,  and  to  soggest 
matters  of  immediate  and  practical  importance. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  happy  to  say  that  in  this 
work  he  has  had  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  town 
superintendents,  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  chief  part 
of  what  ever  gc^  his  labors  have  helped  to  accomplish  for 
the  schools  of  the  State. 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES 

Have  been  holdcn  in  thirteen  counties,  in  place,  time  and 
enrollment  of  teachers  attending  as  follows : 


1 
COOHTT. 

Town. 

Time. 

Number 
ToUed. 

Washington,.  . . 

Lamoille, 

Addison, 

Calais,  (East).. 

Cambridge, 

Shoreham, 

Aug.  81  and  Sept  1,. 

Sept.  3  and  4,     

Sept.  7  and  8, 

42 
25 
68 

Pennington,.  • . . 

Peru, 

Sept.  10  and  11, 

54 

Windham, ...    . 

OraAon, 

Sept.  17  and  18, 

49 

Windsor, 

Norwich, 

Sept.  21  and  22, 

28 

Essex 

Concord,  (West) 

Sept.  24  and  25, 

7 

Orleans, 

Barton, 

Oct  14  and  15, 

90 

Orange,    

Caledonia, 

Rutland, 

Randolph, 

St.  Johnsbury,  • . 
Pittsford, 

Oct  22  and  23, 

Oct.  29  and  30, 

Nov.  6  and  6, . . .    •  •  • 

137 

85 
72 

Franklin, 

Fairfax, 

Nov.  9  and  10, 

38 

Chittenden, .... 

Burlington, ... 

Nov.  12  and  13,  .•. 

66 

Total  enrollment  of  teachers  attendinj?. 


o» 


761 


Assistance  in  the  Institutes  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  F.  K. 
Kile  of  Essex,  in  Washington,  Lamoille,  Addison  and  Ben- 
nington Counties;  by  J.  S.  Spanlding,  LL.  D.,  of  Barre 
Academy,  in  Washington  County ;  by  Wm.  C.  Crippen  of 
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the  Johnson  Normal  School,  in  Lamoille,  Essex,  Orleans 
and  Franklin  Counties ;  by  Rev.  G.  H.  French  of  Johnson, 
in  Lamoille  County ;  by  J.  M.  French  of  Cambridge  in 
Lamoille  County ;  by  C.  B.  Hulbert,  Prest.  of  Middlebury 
College,  in  Addison,  Caledonia  and  Chittenden  Counties  i 
by  J.  S.  Cilley  of  the  Brandon  Graded  School,  in  Addison 
and  Rutland  Counties ;  by  H.  H.  Shaw  of  Burr  &  Burton 
Seminary,  Manchester,  and  by  1.  W.  Dunham  ot  Benning- 
ton Graded  School,  in  Bennington  County  ;  by  Miss  A.  M. 
Guernsey  of  the  Randolph  Normal  School,  in  Windham, 
Orleans  and  Orange  Counties ;  by  L.-  F.  Ward  of  the 
Bellows  Falls  Graded  School,  in  Windham,  Caledonia  and 
Chittenden  Counties ;  by  M.  O.  Perkins  of  the  Windsor  Graded 
School,  W.  W.  Morrillof  the  Norwich  Classical  School,  and 
by  Prof.  Hiram  Orcutt  of  Tilden  Seminary,  New  Lebanon,  N. 
H.,  in  Windsor  County ;  by  A.  E.  Leavenworth  of  the  Ran-* 
dolph  Normal  School,  in  Windsor,  Orange  and  Franklin 
Counties;  by  W.  A.  C.  Converse,  Esq.,  of  Stewartstown' 
N.  H.,  in  Essex  County ;  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Fuller  of  St.  Johns- 
bury  Academy,  in  Essex,  Orleans  and  Caledonia  Counties ; 
by  Mr.  Keene  of  Barton  Graded  School,  in  Orleans  County  ; 
by  Misses  L.  L.  Jones  and  M.  E.  Sheldon  of  the  Randolph 
Normal  School,  in  Orange  County ;  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Perkins 
of  the  U.  V.  M.,  in  Orange,  Franklin  and  Chittenden 
Counties ;  by  S.  H.  Brackctt  and  Miss  M.  E.  Cummings  of 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  in  Caledonia  County ;  by  L.  Phlepg 
of  Pittsford  High  School,  Rev.  G.  A.  Barrett  of  the  Castle- 
ton  Normal  School,  Rev.  M.  E.  Cady  of  the  Troy  Conf. 
Academy,  Poultney,  in  Rutland  County ;  by  Judah  Dana 
of  the  Rutland  Graded  School,  in  Rutland  and  Chittenden 
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Counties ;  by  Hon.  Henry  Clark  of  Rutland,  in  Franklin 
County  ;  by  J.  D.  Bartley  and  Miss  Brownell  of  the  Bur* 
lington  High  School,  in  Chittenden  County. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  Superintendent  in  the  Institutes  to 
show  what  the  school  system  of  Vermont  really  is,  what 
instruction  the  State  provides  for  and  requires  to  be  given, 
to  offer  suggestions  relative  to  the  instruction,  government 
and  organization  of  schools,  and  to  awaken  an  increased 
interest  in  education  among  the  people.  In  this  endeavor 
the  Superintendent  was  heartily  and  ably  seconded  by  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  assisting  him.  The  town  superintend- 
ents by  their  efforts,  and  the  people  of  the  localities  by  their 
ready  and  abundant  hospitality,  did  much  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  and  to  give  success  to 
the  Institutes. 

The  entire  enrollment  of  teachers  in  aD  the  Institutes  was 
seven  hundred  sixty-one,  which  probably  was  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  number  in  attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  Institutes,  several  educational  meetings 
have  been  held  for  a  day  and  an  evening.  The  work  of  these 
meetings  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Institutes,  and  in  that 
work  the  friends  of  the  schools  in  the  localities  rendered 
valuable  assistance. 

Such  meetings  were  held  in  Pomfret,  Newfane,  Weston, 
Cal>ot  and  Danville. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  that  modification 
of  the  law,  which  would  allow  him  to  hold  two  or  three  such 
meetings  each  year  in  the  counties  not  calling  for  an  Insti- 
tute, and  to  employ  an  assistant  at  an  expense  not  excecd- 


•  ■ 
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ing  per  day  two-thirds  the  sum  allowed  per  day  for  the 
Institutes,  would  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 
Teachers'   Institutes   for   the   current   year   have    been 
appointed  to  be  holden  as  follows : 


County. 

Towns. 

Time. 

Lamoille 

Morrisville, 

Hard  wick, 

Derbv 

August  25  and  26. 
August  29  and  30. 
September  1  and  2. 
September  8  and  9. 
September  12  and  13. 
September  15  and  16. 
September  19  and  20. 
September  22  and  23. 
September  2B  and  27. 
September  29  and  30. 
October  6  and  7. 

Caledonia. 

Orleans.  » 

Franklin 

Montgomeiy 

Williston, 

Montpelier, 

Bristol, 

Brandon, 

Dorset 

Chittenden, 

Washington, 

Addison 

Rutland 

Bennington, 

Windsor, 

Orancre 

Ludlow, 

Newbury, 

Applications,  made  by  the  requisite  number  of  teachers, 
for  Institutes  in  Essex,  Grand  Isle  and  Windham  Counties 
have  been  received,  but  the  arrangements  for  the  Institutes 
are  not  yet  complete. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Kile  of  Essex,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Guernsey, 
lately  of  the  Randolph  Normal  School,  have  been  engaged 
to  assist  in  the  Institutes  of  the  present  year.  Such  other 
assistance  as  is  needed  will  be  procured  for  the  several 
Institutes.* 

BLANKS. 

The  blanks  furnished  have  been,  the  school  registers, 
teachers'  certificates,  school  census  abstracts,  town  superin- 
tendents' reports,  applications  for  teachers'  institutes,  to  the 
town  superintendents  ;  circulars  of  inquiry,  to  academies* 
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and  to  graded  schools,  retams  of  the  names  and  P.  O.  of 
the  tovm  superintendents,  to  the  town  clerks. 

Blank  applications  for  teachers'  institutes  have  been  sent, 
with  communications,  to  other  than  town  superintendents, 
whenever  it  seemed  necessary. 

The  law  directs  the  State  Sa)>erintendent  to  fhmish  to 
each  town  Superintendent  blank  certificates  to  teachers. 
The  school  registers  are  to  be  sent  by  the  State  saperintend- 
ent  to  the  town  superintendents.  The  district  clerk  is 
required  to  procure  a  school  register  of  the  town  clerk.  The 
report  of  the  State  superintendent  is  to  be  distributed  to 
the  town  clerks  and  by  them  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
receive  them. 

No  one  of  these  provisions  is  objectionable  in  itself;  but 
would  it  not  be  better  that  one  town  officer  receive  and  dis- 
tribute all  school  blanks  and  documents  i 

The  number  of  questions  asked  of  the  town  superintendents* 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  a  part  only  of  the  answers 
received  are  given  in  this  report.  His  experience  in  the 
collection  of  statistics  during  these  two  vears  leads  vour 
superintendent  to  the  belief  that  possibly  a  further  reduction 
in  the  number  of  questions  asked  and  reported  is  quite  com- 
patible with  an  increase  of  valuable  information  to  be  com- 
municated. 

Of  the  items  included  in  the  so-called  school  census,  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  is  needed  to  enable  the 
selectmen  to  make  a  legal  division  of  the  public  money  tu 
the  fractional  districts,  and  the  number  of  families  and  the 
names  of  the  heads  of  families  arc  useful  a^  enabling  the 
selectmen  more  easily  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  reported 
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namb^r  of  children.  The  other  iteras  are  interesting  as 
vital  statistics,  but  have  no  important  relation  to  school  ad- 
ministration or  legislation.  Should  not  the  collection  of 
these  vital  statistics  be  joined  with  the  registration  of  births 
and  marriages.  ?    . 

For  the  year  ending  March  Slst,  1875,  statistical  returns 
were  received  from  all  but  two  towns;  Bakerslield  and 
Westmore.  For  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1876,  statis- 
tical returns  were  received  from  all  but  five  towns ;  Glas- 
tenbury,  Pittsfield,  Richmond,  Rutland,  Wardsboro.  Of 
these  five,  Glastenbury  had  no  schools,  and  Wardsboro  had 
no  superintendent. 

The  returns  of  the  town  superintendents  are  generally 
made  with  manifest  care  and  intelligence  ;  but  the  frequent 
omissions  and  the  remarks  sometimes  appended  to  the 
reports,  are  evidence  of  the  imperfect  means  in  their  hands 
for  reporting  the  exact  and  the  whole  truth. 

A  suggestion  made  by  one  of  these  superintendents  seems 
to  furnish  a  clew  to  the  best  method  of  assisting  them.  It 
was  for  substance  this :  in  order  that  a  district  may  draw 
any  share  of  the  public  money  let  the  proper  officer  of  the 
district  be  required  to  file  with  the  town  clerk  a  certificate 
from  the  town  superintendent  to  the  effect  that  a  public 
school  has  been  kept  in  the  district  for  the  number  of  weeks 
required  by  law  during  the  last  year,  and  that  the  school 
register  has  been  returned,  properly  kept  and  with  all  the 
questions  therein  properly  answered. 

For  the  statistics  collected  and  reported  see  the  Appen- 
dix. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

lu  Ist  District,  at  Castlcton. 

Prmcipal,  WALTER  E.  HOWARD, 

Appointed  June  26,  1876. 

1st  Assistant,  IRENE  S.  CLARK, 
Appointed  July  6,  1876. 


In  2d  District,  at  Randolph. 

Principal,  ABEL  E.  LEAVENWORTH, 

Appointed  December  30,  1874. 

1st  Assistant,  LOUISA  L.  JONES, 
Appointed  November  25,  1875. 


In  3d  District,  at  Johnson. 

Principal,  WM.  C.  CRIPPFN. 

Appointed  January  22,  1875. 

1st  Assistant,  ABBIE  E.  LEONARD, 
Appointed  July,  IS 75. 

The  normal  schools  have  gone  quietly  forward  with  their 
accustomed  work  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
and  have  accomplished  as  much  as  with  their  facilities  they 
could  be  expected  to  accomplish.  The  following  words  from 
the  last  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  College  may  be  applied  with  very  little 
change  to  our  normal  schools :  "  The  only  question  ever  raid- 
ed by  competent  judges,  is  how  we  can  do  such  a  variety  of 
work — as  great  almost  as  is  found  in  large  and  wealthy 
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institutions — with  so  small  means.  It  could  not  be  done 
except  by  a  Faculty  consisting  of  young  and  laborious  raeu 
willing  to  serve  the  institution  for  very  inadequate  pay." 
The  faithful  labor  performed  in  these  schools  has  been 
rewarded  with  increased  confidence  and  patronage.  And 
while  of  the  graduates  some  have  entirely  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  teach  and  govern  our  schools,  it  is  assuring  to 
find  continually  increasing  numbers  of  them  in  important 
positions,  and  to  notice  that  in  those  towns  where  our  nor- 
mal graduates  have  been  employed  as  teachers  for  the  long- 
est time  and  in  the  largest  numbers  both  the  school  officers 
and  the  people  are  most  desirous  to  secure  the  same  or  other 
normal  graduates. 

The  normal  school  in  the  first  district  has  suffered  from  a 
too  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  from  the  attempt  to 
carry  on  two  schools  with  means  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
sustain  one.  The  latter  evil  has  disappeared,  the  trustees 
having  decided  during  the  last  winter  to  dispijnse  with  the 
Castleton  Seminary  and  to  use  all  their  resources  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  normal  school.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  other  evil  will  disappear  as  well,  and 
that  an  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  is  about  to  open  for 
that  school. 

The  trustees  of  the  normal  school  in  the  second  district 
have  within  two  years  secured  a  small  endowment  fund, 
have  enlarged  their  school  building  and  have  added  a  model 
school.  They  look  confidently  forward  to  a  prosperous 
future. 

In  the  third  district  the  trustees  of  the  normal  school 
have  diminished  and  nearly  extinguished  the  debt  of  the 
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corporation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  school  has  increased 
in  numbers  and  has  secured  in  a  larger  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  the  commnnity  around  it. 

The  State  superintendent  has  attended  and  assisted  in  three 
examinations  of  graduating  classes  at  Castlcton,  and  four 
each  at  Randolph  and  Johnson.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  for  the  two  years  from  the  first  course  is  154  and 
from  the  second  course  34. 

The  examinations  for  each  class  in  each  course  have 
been  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  In  the  examinations 
of  the  first  course  there  has  been  more  written  work,  in 
those  of  the  secord  course  more  oral  work.  The  questions 
used  in  the  written  examinations  of  the  first  course  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

The  present  annual  appropriation  to  the  Normal  Schools 
is  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  each,  in  two  sums,  one  of  five 
hundred  dollars  and  one  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  five 
hundred  dollars  is  to  be  expended  in  aiding  the  schools,  and 
the  one  thousand  dollars  in  assisting  pupils  attending  the 
schools.     (School  laws  p.  85,  sec.  4.) 

The  five  hundred  dollars  has  in  each  normal  school  been 
applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  one 
thousand  dollars  has  been  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  schol- 
arships. 

An  apportionment  of  scholarships  to  the  several  counties 
of  the  Congressional  districts  was  made  in  June, ^875,  and 
re-aflirraed  in  June,  1876.  The  amount  of  money  appor- 
tioned to  each  countv  for  eacli  half  vear  is  given 
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First  District, 

Bennington 

I  County, 

$95  22 

Rutland 

(( 

181   51 

Addison    . 

u 

104  85 

9 

Washington      '' 

118  42 

Second  District. 

Windham 

County, 

$161  58 

Windsor 

u 

223  80 

Orange 

u 

143  30 

Caledonia 

ii 

Third   Distriitt. 

137  99 

Chittenden 

County.  . 

$164  11 

Essex 

(( 

30  64 

Franklin 

(( 

136  27 

Grand  Isle 

a 

18  36 

Lamoille 

u 

55  99 

Orleans 

a 

94  63 

The  sum  apportioned  for  each  half  year  in  the  first  dis- 
trict and  in  the  third  is  five  hundred  dollars,  or  one  half  the 
annual  appropriation.  The  sum  apportioned  for  each  half 
year  in  the  second  district  is  six  hundred  sixty-six  and 
two  thirds  dollars.  The  reason  for  such  an  apportionment 
is^best  explained  by  a  quotation  from  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  ^'ormal  School  at  Randolph,  July  1, 
1875,  which  here  follows. 

"  According  to  the  provisions  of  No.  34  Laws  of  Vermont 
1874,  and  of  No.  19  Laws  of  Vermont,  1870,  the  Trustees  of 
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the  State  Normal  School  at  Raodolph  had  at  their  diBposal,  and 
were  required  to  ose,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  for* 
nishing  free  scholanhips  in  said  Normal  school  during  the  two 
years  beginning  in  February,  1S75. 

*'No.  35,  Imiws  of  Vermont,  1874,  requires  that  the  free 
scholarships  shall  be  assigned  to  the  several  counties  of  the  Con- 
gressional districts  according  to  their  population,  and  that  the 
assignments  shall  be  made  in  the  last  week  of  June. 

''  The  Trustees  of  this  school  held  that  no  part  of  the  said 
two  thousand  dollars  ought  to  be  expended  by  them  previoii» 
to  the  assignment  of  scholarships  by  law  required  to  be  made, 
so  that  the  fii'St  half  year  of  the  two  years  has  passed  without 
the  granting  by  them  of  any  free  scholarships ;  and  for  the 
remaining  year  and  a  half  they  have,  to  apply  to  that  purpose, 
two  thousand  dollars,  giving  one  thousand  three  hundred  thirty 
three  and  one  third  dollars  per  year*  or  six  hundred  sixty  six 
and  two  thirds  dollars  for  each  term  of  twenty  weeks.** 

The  number  of  scholarships  to  which  each  of  the  sevend 
sums  above  given  is  equal,  may  be  fonnd  by  dividing  the 
sum  by  the  tuition  per  half  year  in  the  normal  school  fat 
the  district  in  which  the  county  is.  Bat  the  rate  of  tuition 
is  left  in  the  control  of  the  trostees  of  the  schools,  it  is  not 
the  same  in  all  the  schools,  and  in  at  least  one  of  the  schools 
it  has  not  been  uniform  throngh  the  period  covered  by  thia 
report.  Consequently  the  State  has  not  paid  for  scholar- 
ships at  the  same  rate  in  all  the  schools,  nor  at  the  same 
scliool  has  it  always  paid  at  the  same  rate  through  the  whole 
two  years. 

In  other  respects  also  different  conditions  and  usages  are 
found  to  exist  in  the  different  normal  schools,  and  these  dif- 
ferent usages  had  such  effect  that,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
reports  of  the  Principals  of  the  schools,  the  two  thousand 
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dollars  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  between  October, 
1874,  and  October,  1876,  began  to  be  applied  at  Johnson 
in  the  fall  of  1874  and  at  Randolph  in  the  fall  of  1876. 

These  differences  of  usage  and  of  result  do  not  indicate 
a  misapplication  of  funds  or  any  violation  of  the  law,  but 
they  do  show  an  incompleteness  in  the  law  concerning  appro- 
priations that  asks  for  a  remedy.  Suggestions  relative  to 
this  matter  will  be  made  elsewhere. 

The  State  Superintendent  here  only  expresses  his  hope 
that  the  Legislature  will  deal  generously  with  these  very 
important  institutions,  and  for  further  information  refers  to 
the  reports  from  the  several  normal  schools. 

ACADEMIES. 

Circulars  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the  academies  of  the 
State  in  January,  1876.  Replies  have  been  received  from 
nearly  all  of  them.  The  information  gathered  is  embodied 
in  a  table  to  be  found  in  the  appendix,  on  page  58.  Returns 
were  made  from  several  schools  not  reported  in  tlie  table, 
but  it  was  judged  best  to  include  only  the  returns  of  incor 
porated  institutions.  The  cause  of  education  owes  much  to 
both  classcB  of  schools. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Vermont  was  settled  from  the  older  New  England  colonies. 
The  immigrants  brought  witli  them  the  beliefs  of  the  New 
England  then  existing.  When  the  proprietors  of  Gilford 
met  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  1761,  and  sought  to  quicken 
emigration  to  their  new  township  by  setting  apart  one  house 
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lot  and  three  one  hundred  acre  lots  for  the  use  of  sdhools, 
they  indicated  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal.  A  knowledge  of  that  incident 
prepares  us  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  Bennington,  two  years 
later,  acting  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  a  town  for  the 
establishment  of  schools ;  and  to  find  that  previous  to  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  several  towns  (app.  p.  107,)  had 
taken  such  action  as  shows  what  was  their  theory  relative  to 
schools. 

The  founders  of  our  State  held  that  the  education  of  all 
the  people  is  essential  to  their  individual  well-being,  and  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole.  In  their  view  schools  for  all 
were  a  necessity, — that  was  the  fundamental  article  of  their 
educational  belief.  From  the  four  quoted  votes  of  Benning- 
ton it  appears  that  the  people  of  that  town  judged  the  school 
to  bo  a  matter- for  which  the  town  had  a  right  to  act,  while 
the  first  vote  shows  them  to  have  recognized  the  authority 
of  the  colony  to  direct  the  town  in  its  action  concerning 
schools.  The  two  principles  here  involved  are  the  ground 
of  our  school  system.  From  them,  as  from  a  fertile  soil, 
have  grown  all  the  arrangements  of  our  somewhat  complex 
body  of  school  law  and  school  usage. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  progress  of  belief  as  well  as 
a  development  of  law  and  usage,  so  that  the  statements 
already  made  while  adequately  representing  the  opinions  of 
the  fathers  of  Vermont,  and  exhibiting  the  foundations  of 
our  school  system,  are  not  sufficient  statements  ot  the  educa- 
tional doctrine  held  to-day  by  the  dwellers  among  the  Green 
Mountains.      While  our  fathers  held  that  schools  for  all 
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were  a  necessity,  we  hol^  that  the  schools  for  all  must  be 
free  for  all ;  while  they  held  that  the  town  has  a  right  to  act 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  we  require 
the  town  to  act  for  the  establishment  Aid  maintenance  of 
schools  ;  with  them  we  hold  the  authority  of  the  town  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  State.  Here  are  the 
three  articles  of  our  educational  faith. 

At  the  beginning  and  till  1864,  we  allowed  the  charging 
of  the  whole  or  of  some  part  of  the  school  expenses  upon 
the  parents  or  guardians  individually  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars  sent  to  the  school.  Enough  of  town 
action  is  quoted  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  107,  108,  109  and 
110,  to  show  that  previous  to  any  legislation  there  were 
various  usages.     See  how  it  was  after  legislation  began. 

Under  the  law  of  1782,  it  was  allowable  for  a  school 
district  to  direct  that  one-half  of  all  expenses  for  schools  be 
raised  on  the  scholar,  and,  from  1795  to  1827,  it  was  lawful 
for  a  district  to  raise  all  its  money  for  building  and  repairing 
school  houses  and  for  supporting  schools  by  tax  on  the 
scholars  attending  the  schools.  From  1827  to  1850,  all  the 
expense  of  supporting  schools  might  be  laid  upon  the 
scholars  attending.  And  from  1850  to  1864:,  the  expense  of 
wood  and  of  the  teacher's  board  might  be  laid  on  the  scholar. 
It  should  be  noticed  further  that,  in  1797,  after  a  two-thirds 
vote  had  been  made  necessary  to  lay  a  school  tax,  it  was 
provided  that  "  no  rateable  property  in  such  [any  organized] 
district  belonging  to  any  person  or  persons  not  an  inhabitant 
or  inhabitants  of  such  district  or  districts,  shall  be  liable  to 
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be  taxed  as  aforesaid/'  And  not  ^11 1824,  six  years  subse- 
quent to  a  similar  act  in  relation  to  the  taxing  of  towns  for 
the  support  of  schools,  was  it  enacted  ^^  that  all  real  estate 
shall  be  liable  to  b#  taxed  in  the  district  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  situated." 

So  strong  was  the  sense  of  the  personal  obligation  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  to  educate,  and  so  hard  was  the  passage 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  property  and  the  persons  of  the 
towns  and  school  districts  as  represented  by  the  grand  list 
are  to  bear  the  burden  of  supporting  schools. 

That  schools  are  important,  and  that  the  State  ought  to 
cherish  them  were  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
first  constitution  of  Vermont.  They  had  in  view  three 
grades  of  schools,  and  assigned  each  grade  to  a  particular 
organization  ;  the  common  school*  to  the  town,  the  grammar 
school  to  the  county,  and  the  university  to  the  State ;  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  county 
and  of  the  town  being  implied.  But  the  county  was  not 
and,  in  Vermont,  has  never  been  endued  with  anything  like 
State  or  like  municipal  power  or  organization.  The  county 
cannot  legislate,  it  cannot  lay  nor  can  it  collect  taxes,  it  has 
but  one  office  not  connected  with  the  courts,  and  that  is  of 
recent  origin  with  a  narrow  range  of  powers  and  duties.  The 
county  redrcjises  no  grievances  and  oppresses  no  citizen.  It 
sheds  no  light,  it  casts  no  shadow.  It  is  not  known  save  as 
an  arbitrary  grouping  of  towns  to  enable  the  State  more  con- 
veniently to  discharge  its  judicial  functions,  and  to  guide  in 
the  distribution  and  election  of  the  less  numerous  branch  of 
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the  legislature.  The  corporate  powers  of  a  county  are  IcbS 
various  and  ample  than  are  those  of  a  school  district,  much 
more  are  they  less  than  those  of  the  town. 

Very  likely  this  want  of  political  vitality  is  the  reason 
that  the  county  never  became  an  important  factor  in  our 
educational  system.  The  school  laws  of  1782  and  1787  did 
indeed  provide  for  the  establishment  of  county  schools  by  the 
county  courts,  and  in  1845  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  was  created,  the  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the 
county  courts ;  but  neither  law  was  of  long  duration,  and 
traces  of  the  effects  of  either  upon  our  school  system  are  not 
easy  to  find. 

The  State,  a  representative  republic,  claiming  and  exer- 
cising the  "  sole,  inherent  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating 
the  internal  police  of  the  same,"  has  committed  to  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  democratic  republics  within  its  borders 
the  direct  care  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  its 
common  schools. 

The  attitude  held  by  the  State  towards  the  towns  is 
worthy  of  examination.  In  the  statute  of  1782  nothing 
was  absolutely  required.  The  towns  were  empowered  to 
divide  into  districts  and  to  control  the  boundaries  of  them. 
The  districts  were  empowered  to  organize  and  to  act  when 
organized,  and  tiie  district  committees  were  empowered  to 
raise  money.  The  town  having  divided  into  districts  was 
required  to  appoint  a  committee,  but  this  the  only  command 
laid  upon  the  town,  was  conditioned  upon  a  previous  volun- 
tary act  of  the  town.  In  1797  was  enacted  "  each  organized 
town  shall  keep  and  support  a  school  or  schools."     In  1810, 
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• 

a  State  school  tax  was  requirod  to  be  assessed  in  all  organ- 
ized towns,  not  having  provided  from  other  sonrces  as  large 
a  sura  as  the  specified  rate  would  produce.  In  1821,  the 
town  was  rendered  liable  to  tine  for  neglecting  to  raise  and 
properly  apply  the  State  school  tax.  In  1827,  towns  requir- 
ing more  than  one  school  were  "  directed  "  to'  divide  into 
school  districts.  Since  the  State  came  into  possession  of  the 
United  States  deposit  money,  the  towns,  to  which  the  man- 
agement of  the  money  and  of  the  income  from  it  is  com- 
mitted, have  been  required  to  use  at  least  one-half  of  the 
income  from  that  fund  for  the  support  of  schools.  Since 
1845,  the  towns  have  been  required  to  choose  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  and  it  has  been  required  that  all  teachers  of 
the  common  school  be  licensed. 

So  it  appears  that  the  State  commands  the  town  to  support 
a  school  or  schools,  makes  it  sure  that  the  town  may  come 
annually  into  the  possession  of  funds  to  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  and  holds  the  town  liable  to  a  fine  for 
neglecting  to  obtain  or  rightly  to  apply  those  fimds. 

SUPERVISION. 

Schools  existed  in  Vermont  before  there  was  a  State  of 
Vermont.  The  State  government  had  been  organized 
several  years  before  there  was  any  legislation  for  schools. 
The  schools  were  not  created  by  acts  of  General  Court,  or 
General  Assembly.  The  first  and  all  subsequent  school 
legislation  was  school  supervision.  The  first  act  provided 
%for  the  creation  of  school  districts  and  the  regulation  of  their 
boundaries,  and  for  the  care  and  division  of  school  utoney. 
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In  the  first  revised  school  law  a  rule  for  the  division  of  money 
by  the  town  to  the  school  districts  is  found.  In  the  second 
revised  school  law,  that  of  1797,  a  district  was  required  to 
support  a  school  for  a  specified  number  of  weeks  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  its  portion  of  money  from  a  town  school 
tax.  From  1827  to  1833,  teachers  were  required  to  be 
licensed  by  a  town  committee,  and  from  1845  to  the  present 
time  teachers  have  been  required  to  be  licensed. 

Here  is  supervision  with  control,  commanding  the  town 
to  perform  certain  acts  and  defining  the  relations  of  the 
town  to  the  school  district.  The  necessity  of  such  supervi- 
sion is  made  manifest  by  the  early  action  of  the  towns,  and 
was  assumed  by  the  State  at  the  beginning. 

Such  supervision  the  legislature  has  never  entrusted  to  any 
officer  or  to  any  board.  But  it  has  sought  aid  to  a  more 
ntelligent  performance  of  its  own  duties  by  providing  for 
inspection  and  report  under  its  direction. 

The  first  elFort  of  this  kind  was  in  1827,  when  was  estab- 
lished the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Common  Schools, 
consisting  of  five  gentlemen  annually  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
ture. This  board  met,  consulted,  recommended  a  list  of 
text  books  for  the  schools  and  reported  ;  after  six  years  the 
law  by  which  the  board  had  been  established  was  repealed. 
In  1845,  the  offices  of  County  and  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  were  created  ;  after  four  years  the  first  was 
abolished  and  two  years  later  the  second  fell  into  desuetude. 
In  1856  was  created  the  Board  of.  Education  which  annually 
elected  a  secretary,  and  in  1874  the  Board  of  Education  and 
secretary  were  replaced  by  a  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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From  the  beginning  of  these  attempts,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  agency  has  been  that  it  may  inspect  the  school 
system  and  its  operation  and  report  thereon.  Some  other 
duties  have  indeed  been  charged  upon  the  agency  in  each  of 
its  various  forms ;  as,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Education  were  each  charged  with  the  selection 
and  recommendation  of  text  books ;  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education  were 
required  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  State  and  strive  to  awaken 
an  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  hold 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

But  the  agency  of  inspection  in  no  one  of  its  forms  has 
been  allowed  to  control  any  common  school  or  to  direct  any 
teacher  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 

The  supervision  exercised  by  the  town  on  one  side 
resembles  that  of  the  State.  The  town  controls  the  forma- 
tion and  regulates  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  or  at 
pleasure  abolishes  all  school  districts.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  town  to  assist  the  districts  in  the  support  of 
schools  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  State.  The  town 
may  supplement  the  work  of  the  district  schools  by  support- 
ing a  central,  graded  or  high  school.  The  town  acting 
through  its  proper  otBcers  may  in  certain  cases  build  school 
houses  or  establish  schools  in  school  districts  and  require  the 
districts  to  pay  for  the  same. 

On  the  other  side  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  town 
diflfers  from  that  of  the  State.  In  most  cases  the  approval 
of  the  teacher  by  the  town  superintendent  is  necessary  that 
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a  common  school  may  be  opened,  and  the  continued  approval 
of  the  teacher  by  the  town  superintendent  is  also  in  most 
cases  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The 
town  superintendent  is  required  to  "  adopt  all  requisite 
measures  for  the  inspection,  examination  and  regulation  of 
the  schools." 

Such  is  our  school  system  with  respect  to  supervision. 
How  much  supervision,  of  what  kind  and  by  what  authority 
are  open  questions.  People  diiFer,  have  differed,  will  differ 
in  their  answers  to  them.  But  supervision  is  both  natural 
and  necessary.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  a  State 
government,  Hartford  and  Guilford  were  caring  for  school 
lands.  Previous  to  any  State  action  on  the  subject  Claren- 
don and  Wells  were  dividing  into  school  districts,  and  Pom- 
fret,  Windsor  and  Shaftsbury  were  regulating  the  division  of 
money  to  the  districts.  Indeed  the  supervision  of  schools 
under  our  present  law  scarcely  goes  beyond  what  had  been 
found  necessary  in  towns  generations  ago  and  before  the 
State  had  a  school  law. 

To  secure  the  largest  degree  of  personal  freedom  in  a  well 
ordered  society  was  the  great  object  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Vermont.  Their  legislation  in  respect  to  schools  only 
exhibits  in  part  the  means  used  by  them  to  obtain  that  end. 
Our  legislature  of  1797  enacted  *'  each  organized  town  shall 
keep  and  support  a  school  or  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  English  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic."  That 
was  a  comprehensive  bill  of  enfranchisement.  To  furnish 
to  every  man  opportunity  to  know  the  law  of  his  God  and  the 
law  of  his  country,  to  enable  him  to  make  records  andto  read 
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records,  to  qaalify  him  with  ability  to  reckon  taxes  and 
prices,  and  to  find  the  times  of  payment  is  to  secure  to  him 
the  means  to  prepare  for  a  right  exercise  of  his  powers  and 
for  a  defense  of  his  rights.  These  knowledges  are  essential 
to  the  well  being  of  men,  and  they  are  so  potent  that  no 
people  of  good  morals  thoroughly  possessed  ot  them  can  be 
long  or  severely  oppressed.  But  while  the  pioneer  wa& 
chiefly  intent  to  guard  the  liberty  of  his  children,  his  suc- 
cessor finding  liberty  already  well  secured  sought  as  a  chief 
end  the  largest  prosperity  for  his  children,  and  so  he 
demanded  increased  facilities  for  education.  The  cnrriculnai 
of  the  common  school  was  extended  and  higher  schools  have 
been  added  in  many  localities.     The  chief  of  these  are  the 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  graded  school  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most 
promising  of  our  educational  agencies.  Of  recent  origin,  it 
has  had  a  rapid  growth  and  has  already  produced  marked 
results  in  many  neighborhoods.  A  graded  school  is  one  in 
which  scholars  of  the  same  degree  of  attainment  are  brought 
together  and  are  kept  together  in  the  same  studies  and  in 
the  same  class.  Where  ever  this  is  done  the  school  is  graded, 
and  where  ever  it  is  properly  done  the  school  is  well  graded^ 
what  ever  be  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  or  of  teachers 
employed.  Still  a  graded  school  is  generally  understood  to 
occupy  several  rooms  and  to  have  several  teachers,  the  whole 
being  under  one  supervision,  all  the  scholars  being  required 
to  pursue  one  stated  course  of  study.  The  schools  of  a  to^Ti 
may  be  graded  by  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  study  and 
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the  maintenance  of  a  higher  school  or  schools,  for  admission 
to  which  the  pnpil  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  studies 
of  the  lower  schools. 

The  first  enactment  in  our  State  looking  toward  a  grada- 
tion of  the  common  schools  was  passed  in  1841,  and  the  first 
making  complete  provision  for  such  gradation  was  passed  in 
1844.  But  thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  last 
named,  and  thirty-three  graded  schools  are  reported  in  the 
table  beginning  on  page  60  of  the  Appendix  to  this  report, 
while  several  others  entitled  to  a  place  in  that  table,  but  not 
reported,  are  known  to  exist.  Of  these,  nine  report  students 
graduated  from  their  college  preparatory  course,  and  twenty 
report  students  in  preparation  for  college  during  the  last 
school  year.  Twenty-eight  report  that  Latin  is  taught,  and 
twenty-nine  report  that  higher  English  branches  are  taught 
in  them.  These  schools  are  established  by  the  people 
of  the  towns  or  school  districts,  in  which  they  are,  and 
(except  the  high  school  department  in  one  case)  are 
free  to  all  the  children  of  the  town  or  school  district.  Such 
a  report  is  cheering  as  showing  an  extension  of  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  a  higher  than  the  ordinary  common  school 
education  without  individual  expense.  That  in  twenty-eight 
of  our  villages  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen  can  be  fitted 
to  enter  the  best  scientific  schools,  and  that  in  twentv-five 
villages  he  can  be  prepared  to  enter  our  colleges,  or  any 
department  of  our  university  is  sufficient  cause  of  gratulation. 
And  that  such  facilities  have  been  created  in  so  many  places 
within  the  period  of  one  generation  by  the  silent  and  volun- 
tary action  of  the  people  of  the  localities,  gives  assurance 
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that  our  school  system  is  well  toanded  and  that  farther  pro- 
gress will  certainly  be  made 

But  the  opening  of  facilities  for  higher  education  to  all  is 
not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  chief,  advantage  of  the  graded 
school.  It  is  a  better  school  for  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  throughout  the  whole  course  in  them,  and  a  better 
school  in  its  social  and  moral  training  than  the  nngraded 
school  is  or  can  be.  These  assertions  are  justified  by  an 
experience  so  long,  so  wide,  so  uniform  that  proof  of  their 
truth  would  be  superfluous  here.  It  will  be  much  better  to 
note  some  of  the  things  to  be  done  to  establish  a  graded 
school  and  to  keep  it  at  its  best  estate. 

In  most  of  our  Vermont  villages  it  is  desirable  to  secare 
the  largest  practicable  number  of  pupils  in  order  to  have  a 
warrant  for  the  employment  of  such  a  number  of  teachers 
as  will  ensure  a  profitable  division  of  labor  in  the  school 
work.  To  this  end  and  to  secure  a  larger  grand  list  as  a 
basis  of  support  for  the  school,  a  union  of  districts  is  often 
desirable.  The  power  of  the  town  to  alter  districts  is  com- 
plete so  that  a  resort  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration is  in  most  cases  needless,  and  on  genearl  grounds 
should  be  avoided,  save  for  the  most  urgent  reasons. 

The  law  provides  for  the  election  of  three,  six,  or  nine 
persons  as  prudential  committee,  one  third  of  the  number  to 
be  chosen  each  year  for  the  terni  of  three  years,  except  that 
at  the  first  election  one  third  of  the  committee  should  be 
chosen  for  one  year,  one  third  for  two  years  and  one  third 
for  three  years.  Ordinarily  a  committee  of  three  is  better 
than  a  larger  committee,  and  a  committee  rendered  contin- 
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nous  in  the  mode  above  described  is  better  than  one  the 
whole  of  which  is  chosen  each  year. 

A  course  of  study,  established  and  well  known,  to  be  pur- 
sued with  regularity,  is  an  essential  factor  in  a  graded 
school.  The  course  of  study  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  the  means  of  the  school.  There  is  no  reason  for  requir- 
ing all  graded  schools  to  have  precisely  the  same  course  of 
study.  But  the  needs  of  humanity  are  so  uniform  that 
courses  of  study  independently  arranged  for  different  schools 
will  often  be  found  to  have  striking  resemblances ;  and  a 
wide  difference  in  courses  of  study  is  no  more  desirable  or 
practicable  than  exact  uniformity.  As  suggestive  to  any 
who  are  considering  this  matter,  the  primary  and  intermedi- 
ate portion  of  several  courses  of  study  in  actual  use  in  the 
State  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix  beginning  on  p.  85. 

It  is  important  to  secure  a  proper  mastery  of  the  studies 
in  the  course  in  their  proper  order.  And  in  no  way  save 
by  examination  can  it  be  known  how  many  of  a  class  have 
obtained  a  suflScient  knowledge  of  a  subject  to  be  prepared 
to  pass  on.  The  examination  according  to  our  law  may  be 
made  by  the  prudential  committee  or  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  With  the  committee  in  most  of 
our  schools  the  teachers  of  the  school  are  joined.  The  de- 
termination of  the  passing  or  not  of  individual  pupils  is 
better  made  by  the  committee.  Some  part  of  every  exam- 
ination for  promotion  save  in  the  lower  classes  should  be 
written,  as  furnishing  a  better  test  of  qualifications  and  as  in 
the  work  preserved  the  committee  have  a  defense  if  com- 
plaint should  be  made  of  their  decisions.     While  a  fixed 
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coarse  of  studj  firmly  adhered  to  is  important  some  means 
need  be  provided  for  the  swifter  promotion  of  those  bright 
children  who  can  advance  more  rapidly  than  their  classes 
and  in  many  of  onr  schools  such  means  are  provided.  In 
every  well  graded  school  ample  provision  is  made  tor  the 
slower  advancement  of  the  doll  and  inattentive 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  graded  schools  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  importance.  Experience  seems  to  show  that 
the  teachers  for  such  schools  can  best  be  trained  in  similar 
schools.  Hence  normal  schools  are  often  foand  closely  con- 
nected with  graded  sc*hools,  and  sometimes  a  training  school 
is  attached  to  a  strong  graded  school.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent is  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  high  school  department 
of  the  Bennington  Graded  School "  Methods  of  Teaching'* 
stands  as  a  required  branch  of  the  course  ;  and  to  suggest 
that  the  introduction  of  that  subject  to  be  studied  with  the 
aid  of  text-books,  of  lectures  from  the  principal  or  other 
teachers  of  the  school,  of  observation  of  work  in  the  vari- 
ous departments,  if  not  of  actual  teaching,  under  the  eye  of 
a  competent  instructor,  would  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion both  by  diffusing  more  widely  an  acquaintance  with  an 
important  branch  of  knowledge  and  by  helping  to  prepare 
skilled  instructors  for  their  own  and  other  schools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  table  showing  the  rate  per  cent, 
of  taxation  in  the  graded  school  districts,  from  which  it 
appears  that  not  only  is  the  rate  low  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  secured  in  comparison  with  other  districts,  but 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  towns  where  graded  schools  exist 
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the  highest  school  tax  is  not  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
graded  school. district. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOLS. 

Our  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  school 
or  schools  by  the  town  without  disturbing  any  existing  dis- 
trict arrangements.  Under  this  plan  a  moderate  tuition  fee 
is  charged  to  each  pupil  and  the  income  so  derived  is  applied 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  any  expense  not  so 
provided  for  is  assessed  on  the  grand  list  of  tbe  central  school 
district.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  over  the  select  school,  or 
the  unfunded  academy  is  that  the  grand  list  furnishes  a  sure 
basis  of  support  for  the  school,  while  the  charge  for  tuition 
may  be  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  making  the  school 
essentially  free.  One  of  the  most  successful  central  schools 
in  the  State  is  that  of.  Shoreham,  of  which  a  brief  account 
from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Thurman  Brookins,  Town  Superin- 
tendent of  Shoreham,  is  here  subjoined. 

Shoreham,  July  22d,  1876. 
Eewarii  Conant,  State  Superintendent  of  JSducation  : 

Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  letter  making  inquiries  in  relation  to 
the  Central  School  in  this  town,  *'  how  it  was  entered  upon, 
how  it  works,  what  it  has  cost,  ifec,"  I  would  say  that  the  law 
authorizing  towns  to  establish  central  schools  was  approved 
November  21,  1867,  amended  November  20,  1868,  and  again 
November  16,  1869. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the 
warning  for  our  annual  March  meeting  in  1872,  as  follows,  *'to 
see  if  the  town  would  vote  to  establish  one  or  more  central 
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schools."  At  that  meeting  it  was  voted  to  establish  one  central 
school,  the  boundaries  of  the  town  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the 
central  school  district. 

At  the  same  meeting  three  prudential  committee  were  elected 
for  such  school  district,  and  at  each  subsequent  annual  meeting 
the  same  number  has  been  elected. 

The  trustees  of  Newton  Academy,  in  this  town,  generously 
gave  the  prudential  committee  of  the  central  school  the  right  to 
occupy  their  building,  by  keeping  it  in  repair,  thus  saving  the 
town  the  expense  of  erecting  a  new  buOding  for  the  schuoL 

The  school  year  has  been  divided  into  three  terms.  One 
principal  for  the  year  with  an  assbtant  during  each  fall  term^ 
has  been  employed.  The  expense  of  teachers  and  fuel,  (excla- 
sive  of  repairs  on  building.)  has  been  about  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year.  The  receipts  for  room-rent  and  tuition  have  not 
as  yet  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses,  the  deficiency  being^ 
on  an  average  three  hundred  dollars  pei^  year  or  about  four  per 
cent  on  the  grand  list 

Although,  in  one  sense,  it  has  not  proved  a  success  pecunia- 
rily, in  another  it  has.  It  has  cost  less  money  to  give  the  same 
number  of  pupils  the  school  advantages  they  had  at  our  central 
school  than  it  would  have  cost  had  they  gone  to  other  schools 
out  of  town,  when  the  price  of  board  and  other  additional 
necessary  expenses  are  considered. 

It  has  also  given  many  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  first  class 
school  and  board  at  home,  who  would  not  have  attended  else- 
where  on  account  of  expense. 

Though  the  prudential  committee  have  the  right,  in  fixing^ 
the  rate  ot  tuition,  to  charge  non-resident[pupils  more  than  they 
do  resident  pupils,  they  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  do  so. 
The  tuition  thus  far  has  b3en  less,  per  term,  than  is  generallv 
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charged  for  the  same  class  of  studies  in  other  institutions,  which 
will  account  for  some  of  the  deficiency  in  receipts. 

All  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  our  academies, 
including  the  classics,  are  taught  in  the  school. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  prudential  committee  to  employ 
only  first  class  teachere. 

The  town,  in  its  action  at  the  annual  town  meetings  thus  far, 
has  sustained  this  system  of  school  with  a  unanimity  as  great 
as  its  friends  could  reasonably  expect,  and  until  a  better  sygitem 
is  introduced  for  giving  superior  advantages  for  educating  the 
rising  generation,  may  the  central  school  system  be  sustained. 

Very  Respectfully, 

THURMAN  BROOKINS. 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

That  the  lack  of  anything  like  a  course  of   study  stated 
beforehand  and  steadily  pursued  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
deficiencies  of  the  district  school  needs  only  to  be  stated  to 
gain  assent.     To  find  a  practicable  remedy  is  not  so  easy. 
A  higher  school   requiring  a  definite  course  of  study   to 
be  mastered  in  order  to  admission  helps  gi'catly  to  introduce 
order  into  the  work  of  the  surrounding  district  schools. 
One  of  the  good  eflfects  of  the  graded  schools  is  seen  in  this 
direction.     Central  schools  and   the   academies   and   high 
schools  not   connected  with  the  common  school  system  could 
with  ultimate  benefit  to  themselves  largely  promote   the 
eflFectivenesB  of  the  district  schools  around  them  by  admit- 
ting such  students  only  as  pass  examination  on   a  definitely 
stated  course  of  study.     The  attention  of  all  friends  of  edu- 
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cation  is  invited  to  this  subject  as  one  of  great  importance 
to  all  classes  of  schools. 

Doubtless  much  can  be  done  by  the  town  superintendents 
towards  the  introduction  of  more  systematic  studv  in  their 
schools  if  they  will  take  hold  of  the  work  with  energy. 
The  town  superintendent  of  Hartford,  N.  B.  Hazen,  Esq., 
has  attempted  something  in  this  direction.  The  course  of 
stuiiy  adopted  by  him  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  101. 

Relative  to  the  success  of  his  effort  Mr.  Hazen  writes  the 
following : 

Hautfokd,  Vt.,  July  26,  1875. 
Edward  Conant,  E><^., 

Deak  Siu:  The  courae  of  Study  [adopted  in  our  schools]  has 
proved  a  success  in  the  following  results. 

1st.  Inexperienced  teachers  have  done  more  and  better  work 
by  having  this  to  guide  them. 

2d.  The  younger  scholars  have  been  employed  more  time^ 
have  had  more  given  them  to  do. 

3d.     More  attention  h«<is  been  paid  to  writing. 

4th.  Drawing  and  vocal  culture  have  been  practice*!,  in 
manv  schools  for  the  first  time. 

But  the  great  objects  of  exciting  emulation  to  rise  from  g^rade 
to  grade  and  of  holding  up  an  objeci  tor  regular  examinations 
can  be  realize<l  only  after  yeai*s  of  patient  effort. 

The  superintendent  will  generally  find  his  greatet^t  hin- 
drance in  the  lack  of  time  to  organize  a  couree  of  study  in 
the  schools  and  to  superintend  the  cunduct  of  it.  Indeed 
just  here  is  the  prime  deficiency  in  the  operation  of  our 
school  system.     The  State  requires  a  certain  amount  of  work 
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to  be  done  by  the  superintendent  and  pays  for  that  work, 
giving  to  the  towns  ample  authority  to  pay  such  additional 
sum  as  the  citizens  see  fit  to  vote.  Would  our  towns  appro- 
priate additional  sums  of  from  five  dollars  to  five  hundred 
dollars  per  year  for  superintendence  and  require  the  super- 
intendent to  earn  the  money  the  progress  of  the  schools 
would  be  greatly  helped  thereby. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  proper  guardianship  of  the  schools  implies  provision 
for  the  proper  education  of  teachers  not  less  than  the  super- 
intendence of  their  work.  The  measures  lately  adopted  by 
the  State  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  normal 
schools  are  her  answer  to  a  popular  demand  for  better 
teachers.  That  demand  was  not  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
or  a  late  perception,  nor  is  the  answer  given  a  quite  recent 
discovery. 

*  Jacob  Eddy,  the  Quaker  town  clerk  of  Danby,  "  taught 
a  select  school,"  during  the  years  1785  to  1788,  "  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  for  the  vocation  of 
teaching." 

t  In  1814,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  began  her  school  for  ladies 
in  Middlebury,  where  it  was  continued  five  years.  Of  this  pe- 
riod in  this  school  she,  Mrs.  Willard,  afterward  wrote, "  when 
I  began  specially  to  prepare  pupils  for  teachers." 


*  History  of  Danby,  pp.  70  and  138. 
t  History  of  Middlebury,  p.  395. 
3 
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X  Yet  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  Concord  Academy 
an  enterprise  began  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  LL.  D.,  as  the  first 
school  for  teachers  established  in  Vermont.  In  March^ 
1823,  Mr.  Hall,  having  just  been  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Concord,  began,  in  his  own  hoose^ 
a  school  for  teachers.  A  commodious  building  was  soon 
erected  and,  November  5th,  1823,  Concord  Academy  was 
incorporated  with  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall  and  seven  others,  inhabi- 
tants of  Concord,  as  a  Board  of  Trustees.  November  17th, 
1825,  Concord  Academy  was,  by  an  amendatory  act  of  the 
legislature,  declared  to  be  a  county  grammar  schooL  In 
this  school  so  originated  and  so  incorporated,  ^^  a  course  of 
study  was  arranged  and  teachers'  classes  formed  during  the 
first  year,"  but  during  the  second  a  regular  normal  school 
course  was  instituted.  Here  "  he  admitted  a  class  of  young 
pupils,  as  well  as  of  those  more  advanced  ;  the  former  rather 
as  a  model  school,  in  the  instruction  of  which  he  intended  to 
illustrate  to  those  intending  to  become  teachers,  both  how 
children  should  be  governed  and  instructed."  After  seven 
years'  service  Mr.  Hall  left  the  Concord  Academy,  of  which 
we  hear  no  more  as  a  school  for  teachers. 

§  In  184:0,  we  find  a  teacher  department  with  a  three 
years'  course  of  study  in  Craftsbury  Academy.  This  also 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Hall,  who,  in  that  year,  retume^l  to 
Vermont  from  labors  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  Haiap- 


t  Vt.  Hist.  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  VoL  Y 
and  XVI. 

g  Thompson's  Vermont »  Barnard's  Am.  Jour.  Ed.,  Vol.  V. 
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shire.  Mr.  Hall  was  principal  of  this  academy  for  six  years 
and  afterward,  for  several  years,  gave  iectxires  to  the  students 
on  the  art  of  teaching.  ' 

In  1847,  a  normal  school  and  teachers'  institute  was  begun 
at  Brattleboro  by  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  then  county  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  for  Windham  county.  After 
about  two  years  the  school  was  closed. 

At  this  time  the  formation  of  teachers'  classes  in  the 
academies  had  become  very  general  and  has  been  continued 
in  the  best  of  them  to  the  present  time,  with  good  results. 
In  the  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  then  in  charge  of  Mr.  James 
K.  Colby,  more  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  than  was  common  in  other  schools,  and  for 
several  years  the  organization  of  a  teachers'  department  as  a 
permanent  and  prominent  branch  of  the  institution  was  a 
favorite  object  with  Mr.  Colby.  His  death,  in  1866,  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  an  attempt  was  begun  in  Royalton  to 
establish  a  bchool  for  teachers,  but  after  a  few  years  the  eflfbrt 
at  that  place  was  relinquished,  to  be  roncwed  in  1861  in  the 
Orange  County  Grammer  School  at  Randolph.  For  several 
years  the  effort  was  to  give  primary  importance  to  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  in  the  English  department  of  the  school 
while  retaining  the  classical  department  as  before,  but  in 
June,  1866,  the  trustees  voted  to  give  up  the  classical  depart- 
ment and  to  make  theirs  an  English  school  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  In  the  August  following  the  school 
was  conformed  to  that  plan.  Application  was  made  to  the 
legislature  of  that  year  wit.i  tlio  approbation   and  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Board  of  Edacation  and  their  Secretary 
for  the  efitablishnieDt  of  that  school  sis  a  State  Normal  SchooL 
A  bill  to  that  end  was  prepared,  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edaca- 
tion. Upon  that  bill  the  committee  reported  favorably  with 
an  amendment  providing  for  three  normal  schools,  one  in 
each  Congressional  District.  The  bill  as  modified  by  the 
committee  became  a  law,  and  the  normal  school  at  Randolph 
passed  under  the  jurisdiction  and  patronage  of  the  State  in 
February,  1867. 

The  Lamoille  County  Grammar  School  at  Johnson, 
thi'ougii  the  joint  action  of  its  trustees  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  became  a  State  normal  school  and  began  opera- 
tion as  such  on  the  same  day  with  the  Randolph  schooL  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  a  third  normal  school  was 
established  at  Castleton,  in  connection  with  the  Castleton 
Seminary. 

What  is  peculiar  in  the  normal  school  system  of  Vermont 
is  the  mode  of  attempting  to  utilize,  direct  and  supplement 
local  forces  for  the  general  purpose  of  training  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

TAXATION. 

The  funds  employed  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
are  mostly  derived  from  four  sources ;  the  rent  of  school 
lands,  income  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  taxes  on 
the  grand  list  of  the  towns,  taxes  on  the  grand  list  of  the 
districts.  The  money  accruing  from  the  first  three  of  these 
sources  in  the  towns  having  school  districts  constitates  the 
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public  money  which  is  divided  among  the  districts.  This 
public  money  is  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  sum 
expended  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in  most  towns  is 
largely  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the  town, 
known  as  the  State  school  tax.  This  public  money  from 
whatever  source  derived  is  the  property  of  the  town,  which 
is  held  accountable  by  the  State  for  the  right  use  of  it  in  the 
support  of  schools.  The  State  school  tax  varies  from  no 
cents  on  the  dollar  to  nine  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand 
list.  In  some  towns  a  town  school  tax  is  voted  in  addition 
to  the  State  school  tax,  and  in  others  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
State  school  tax,  carrying  the  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the 
town  in  some  cases  up  to  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
number  of  towns  having  school  districts  and  not  reported  as 
raising  a  school  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the  town  is  small. 
Of  these,  some  like  West  Haven,  have  income  for  school 
purposes  from  other  sources  sufficient  to  release  them  from 
the  eflFect  of  the  law  requiring  the  State  school  tax  to  be 
levied,  others  do  not  have  a  sufficiently  large  sum  from  other 
sources,  and  clearly  violate  the  law  in  neglecting  to  raise 
and  apply  the  State  school  tax.  Evidently  the  purpose  of 
the  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the  town  is  to  help  equalize  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  schools,  and  if  right  at  all,  is  right 
on  the  principle  that  the  school  promotes  the  good  of  all  and 
should  for  that  reason  be  supported  by  all  in  common. 
This  principle  having  been  asserted  in  the  law  requiring  the 
assessment  of  the  State  school  tax  for  almost  seventy  years, 
may  be  regarded  as  established  beyond  question,  and  maybe 
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assumed  a  basis  in  the  examination  of  onr  methods  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Let  it  be  noticed  too  that  the  State  leaves  the  duty  of  sup- 
porting the  schools  with  the  town  by  which  it  had  been 
assumed  before  the  State  existed,  and  not  a  town  has  yet 
signified  a  desire  to  have  that  duty  assumed  by  the  State. 
We  have  then  two  hundred  and  forty-one  republics,  organ- 
ized as  pure  democracies,  possessed  of  large  itiimicipal 
powers,  each  voluntarily  accepting  the  support  of  'schools  as 
a  part  of  its  duty,  and  each  acting  upon  the  principle  that 
the  school  is  of  benefit  to  every  citizen,  and  that  every  citizen 
is  bound  to  contribute  to  its  support. 

Acting  on  such  principles  are  we  consistent  in  our  appli- 
cation of  them  ?  Do  not  the  principles,  if  true  at  all,  require 
the  education  of  our  children  so  far  as  it  is  a  common  good 
to  be  at  the  common  expense  ?  That  the  privileges  offered 
be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  and  that  taxation  throughout 
the  towns  be  equal  ?  But  the  taxation  throghout  the  towns 
is  not  equal,  for  which  see  statistics  by  towns  in  the  appendix. 
Marked  inequalities  are  found  in  every  county.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  higher  taxes  secure  correspondingly  greater 
privileges  that  would  in  some  degree  diminish  the  appear- 
ance of  wrong,  but  would  by  no  means  justify  the  inequality 
till  it  were  shown  that  the  lowest  taxes  secured  all  the  edu- 
cational advantages  that  the  community  can  be  required  to 
furnish,  and  that  the  higher  taxes  secure  in  addition  to  those 
advantages  others  that  the  community  is  not  bound  to  furnish. 
Yet,  such  a  justification  of  unequal  taxation  of  the  citizens 
of  a  town  is  ruinous  to  the  system,  as  it  shows,  if  true,  that 
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in  those  districts  paying  the  higher  taxes  for  the  extra  pri- 
vileges a  minority  are  taxed  to  pay  for  what  the  commuinity 
is  under  no  obligation  to  furnish. 

But  the  higher  taxes  do  not  correspond  with  proportion- 
ally greater  privileges.  Diflferences  in  the  quality  of  schools 
are  not  constant.  There  is  no  regular  correspondence  be- 
tween rate  of  taxation  and  the  quality  of  the  schools ;  but 
the  better  school  is  found  in  the  district  not  paying  the 
highest  tax  oftener  than  otherwise.  The  slightest  observa- 
tion will  establish  these  statements.  Then  observe  ;  (1)  that 
in  eighty-two  towns  the  district  paying  the  highest  tax  has 
a  shorter  school  than  the  district  paying  the  lowest  tax,  (2) 
that  in  sixty-two  towns  the  district  paying  the  highest  and 
the  district  paying  the  lowest  tax  have  schools  of  the  same 
length.  Here  then  it  appears  that  in  aiore  than  one  half 
of  the  towns  in  the  State  the  taxation  actually  borne  is 
clearly  unjust  according  to  our  received  principles.  In  the 
remaining  towns  it  will  appear  from  examination  that  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  schools  bears  no  proper  propor- 
tion to  the  disparity  in  the  rate  of  taxation,  while  in  the 
longest  and  best  schools  certainly  not  greater  advantages  are 
offered  than  should  be  secured  to  every  child  in  the  State. 

The  best  remedy  yet  found  for  the  ineqaulity  so  common 
under  our  district  arrangement  is  the  town  system  of  schools. 
That  system  is  now  in  operation  in  the  following  towns : 
Brighton,  Burlington,  Glastonbury,  Hinesburgh,  Middle- 
town,  Waitsfield,  Woodford.  Burlington  entered  into  the 
town  system  in  1868  under  tbe  authority  granted  by  an  act 
of    the   legislature   in    1867.      Glastonbury,    Hinesburgh, 
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Waitsfield  and  Woodford  adopted  the  town  sjfitcm  in  1871  ♦ 
Middletown  in  1873  and  Brighton  in  1876.  The  advanta> 
ges  of  the  town  Bystem,  which  have  been  presented  in  pre- 
vious reports,  can  now  be  best  set  forth  by  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  towns  where  the  system  is  is  use ;  and  a  carefol 
consideration  is  solicited  for  the  following  papers  from  the 
superintendents  of  Middletown,  Hinesburgh  and  Waitsfield 
which  it  is  thought  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  The  town  system  is  simpler,  easier  to  understand,  and 
easier  to  work  than  is  the  district  system. 

2.  The  town  system  as  easily  allows  echools  to  be  placed 
where  they  are  needed  as  does  the  district  system. 

3.  The  town  system  is  more  efficient  for  the  production 
of  good  schools  than  is  the  district  system. 

4.  The  town  system  furnishes  a  more  convenient  method 
of  establishing  and  supporting  high  schools  and  graded 
schools  than  does  the  district  system. 

5.  The  town  system  is  more  economical  than  is  the  dis- 
trict system. 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  mo^t  towns  of  the  State  are  found  school  lands.  These 
are  lands  the  rent  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  (a) 
the  common  schools,  (b)  the  county  grammar  schools,  (c)  the 
State  university,  (d)  particular  institutions  designate*!  by  the 
donors.  The  lands  whose  rent  is  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  (1)  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose  in 
the  original  charter  of  the  town,  (2)  were  set  apart  in  the 
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charter  as  glebe  lands  and  afterwards  were  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  devoted  to  the  support  of  schools,  (3).  were  given, 
by  individuals  or  by  corporations,  for  the  support  of  schools. 
The  annual  income  from  the  lands  rented  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  according  to  the  returns  of  1875,  which 
were  obtained  as  the  result  of  much  correspondence  with 
town  superintendents  and  town  clerks  and  are  probably  cor- 
rect, is  $15,165.29.  A  complete  history  of  the  school  lands 
of  the  State  would  be  both  interesting  and  useful.  Take  a 
few  sample  facts. 

Beading  was  twice  chartered.  '^  Both  charters  made  res- 
ervations of  land  for  schools."  So  we  read  in  Davie's  His- 
tory of  Beading  p.  12.  But  Beading  is  now  reported  to 
have  no  school  land. 

Windsor  and  Weathersfield  have  school  lands,  and  doubt- 
less of  ample  extent,  but  situated  near  the  top  of  Ascutney 
Mountain  and  of  no  value. 

The  school  lands  of  Bradford  were  sold  (see  Mc  Keen's 
History  of  Bradford)  for  a  sum  which  at  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est  produces  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  sum  the 
town  annually  receives  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Bandolph  seems  to  have  lost  a  large  part  of  the  lands 
originally  set  apart  for  schools,  and  it  holds  a  lot  given  for 
the  support  of  schools  by  Experience  Davis,  the  first  settler. 

Mount  Holly  was  not  a  chartered  township,  but  was  made 
up  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  from  Jackson's  Gore  and 
portions  of  Ludlow  and  Wallingford.  It  has  no  school 
lands. 

In  a  few  towns  there  are  school  lots  not  yet  rented,  and 
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in  some  the  bounds  of  the  school  lands  have  become  indis- 
tinct and  unless  renewed  are  in  danger  of  entire  oblitera- 
tion, in  at  least  one  instance  a  portion  of  the  school  lands 
seems  to  have  been  alienated  within  a  few  years.  That 
these  lands  be  properly  cared  for  is  certainly  worth  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

OTHER  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

In  a  few  towns  there  are  school  funds  given  to  the  town 
by  individuals :  as  in  Manchester  the  Burton  fund,  in  Danby 
the  McDaniels  fund  ;  West  Haven  has  a  fund  the  gift  of  a 
wealthy  and  generous  citizen.  Of  different  origin  are  the 
Trotter  fund  in  Bradford  worth  $261.35  per  year,  and  a 
fund  in  Wallingford  worth  something  more  than  $100.00 
per  year. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  several  school  districts  of  a  town  are  each  required 
to  maintain  a  school  for  twenty  weeks  during  a  school  year 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  draw  any  part  of  the  public  money 
for  that  year.  The  average  number  of  weeks  of  school  for 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1875,  was  twenty- 
four  and  thirty-eight  hundredths,  and  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1876,  was  twenty-four  and  eighteen  hundredths. 
The  number  of  districts  reported  as  having  less  than  twenty 
weeks  of  school  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1876,  was 
one  hundred  nine.  Of  the  districts  paying  the  highest 
school  tax  in  town  for  the  same  and  having  but  twenty 
weeks  of  school  was  seventy-one,  and  of  those  paying  the 
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lowest  school  tax  and  having  but  twenty  weeks  of  school 
the  number  was  forty-six.  The  returns  do  not  show  how 
many  other  districts  had  but  twenty  weeks  of  school. 

Twenty  weeks  of  school  under  the  present  law  is  one 
hundred  days  of  school.  But  one  hundred  days  of  school 
is  more  than  many  of  the  children  can  receive  the  benefit 
of  in  those  districts  where  school  is  maintained  only  so  long. 
A  portion  of  the  younger  children  can  attend  school  only 
in  the  summer  and  another  portion  can  attend  only  in  the 
i^inter,  so  that  in  many  districts  school  is  provided  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  children  for  only  fifty  days  each 
year. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Is  this  amount  of  schooling 
sufficient  for  the  proper  training  of  American  citizens  at  the 
present  day  ?  Do  not  the  increasing  demands  for  well  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  our 
State  concur  to  give  force  to  the  suggestion  that  the  length 
of  our  school  year  should  be  increased  ? 

The  opinion  of  the  town  superintendents  upon  the  ques- 
tion has  been  obtained  and  is  reported  with  other  statistics 
in  the  Appendix.  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  (one  town  had  no  superintendent)  declare 
themselves  in  favor  of  an  increase.  Three  fourths  of  the 
whole  and  a  majority  in  each  county  favor  it.  Certainly  the 
superintendents  of  towns  having  more  than  the  average 
length  of  school  may  be  supposed  to  know  the  benefit  of 
long  schools,  and  those  of  towns  having  less  than  the  aver- 
age to  see  the  need  of  more  school.     Both  classes  by  a  very 
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large  majority  declare  for  a  longer  school  year.  Only  thir- 
ty-foar  enperintendents  declare  against  it. 

Should  it  be  nrged  that  the  requiring  of  longer  schools 
would  oppress  some  districts  it  may  be  replied  that  two 
remedies  are  already  provided : 

Ist.  By  a  union  of  districts  in  consequence  of  which  not 
only  will  the  longer  school  be  supported  without  increase  of 
taxes,  but  a  better  school  will  be  secured  because  of  the  ad- 
ded interest  arising  from  a  greater  number  of  pupils. 

2d.  By  the  adoption  of  the  town  system  under  which 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  made  equal  through- 
out the  town. 

A  third  remedy  will  be  proposed  for  consideration  and 
recommended  for  enactment,  namely,  to  empower  any 
school  district  to  instruct  their  prudential  committee  to  pro> 
cure  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  the  district  in  an 
adjoining  district  or  districts,  and  to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  to 
pay  for  such  schooling. 

With  general  advantages  so  manifest,  and  with  remedies 
so  ample  for  any  exceptional  hardship  created,  it  would 
seem  that  the  people  of  Vermont  can  only  approve  what 
the  town  superintendents  recommend  by  so  large  a  majority. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  ol  children  of  school  age  reported  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1876,  is  92,577.  And  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  reported  as  attending  the  com« 
mon  schools  for  the  same  year  is  69,013.  But  a  tew  towns 
do  not  report  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  a 
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few  do  not  report  the  number  of  such  attending  tlie  com- 
mon schools.  Taking  those  towns  that  report  both  items 
we  have 

No.  of  children  of  school  age,  89,790 

No.  of  such  attending  the  common  schools,         68,939 

Not  quite  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  are  attending  the  common  schools. 

Again  taking  those  towns  that  report  both  the  number 
of  children  attending  the  common  school,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  we  have  for  those  towns. 
No.  of  children  of  school  age  attending  the  common 

schools.  61,634 

Average  daily  attendance  on  the  common  schools,      38,819 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  less  than  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  number  attending.  Combining  this  last  percentage 
with  the  former  we  find  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
upon  the  common  schools  of  the  State  is  about  forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  aver- 
age length  of  school  being  twenty-four  and  eighteen  hun- 
dredths weeks.  This  result  is  not  th6  most  gratifying,  and 
let  us  hasten  to  such  ameb'orating  explanations  as  are  most 
evident. 

1st.  A  few  thousand  children  are  attending  schools  other 
than  the  common  schools. 

2d.  School  age  extends  to  twenty  years  previous  to 
which  many  have  completed  the  course  ofiered  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  may  be  found  engaged  in  business  or 
attending  some  other  and  higer  institutions  of  learning  or 
teaching.     These  considerations  tend  to  alleviate  the  small- 
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ne88  of  the  per  cent,  of  children  of  school  age  attending  the 
common  school. 

3d.  Our  schools  are  divided  into  two  or  three  terms  for 
the  year  and  in  many  cases  a  portion  of  the  children  can 
attend  bat  one  of  the  terms.  They  who  attend  for  a  single 
term  are,  of  coarse,  children  attending  the  school  during 
the  year  while  they  increase  the  aggregate  attendance  for 
only  one  terra  of  the  two  or  three.  This  consideration 
tends  to  alleviate  the  smallness  of  the  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance. 

Bnt  after  making  large  allowance  foi*  such  circnmstances 
are  not  the  percentages  of  those  attending  and  of  average 
attendance  quite  too  small  ?  Is  it  enough  that  a  small  frac- 
tion more  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  school  age 
are  found  in  the  common  schools  during  the  year  ?  Is  it 
enough  that  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  bat 
about  five-eights  of  the  number  enrolled  during  the  year  ? 

Here  is  the  most  defective  result  of  our  school  administra- 
tion. We  provide  schools  sufficient  in  number  and  conve- 
nient in  location  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  school 
age  for  the  entire  year,  and  after  making  all  reasonable 
allowances  we  find  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the 
school  population  of  the  State  in  school  for  the  average 
school  day  of  the  year.  The  sincere  friend  of  education 
mourns  over  the  sntall  use  of  the  means  sup]^»lied,  and  the 
tax  payer  urges  that  if  he  is  required  to  pay  for  schooling 
the  children  should  be  required  to  attend  the  schools. 
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How  to  secure  a  larger  enrollment  and  a  larger  average 

attendance  are  among  the  most  important  of  questions. 

> 

It  is  of  course  pertinent  to  suggest  that  parents  and  guar- 
dians need  be  awaken  to  their  duties  to  their  children  and 
wards,  and  that  when  these  have  been  awakened  much  of  the 
present  delinquency  will  cease^  Yet,  there  are  parents  whom 
we  scarcely  expect  to  reach  with  any  permanently  quicken- 
ing influences,  and  there  are  children  without  any  proper 
guardianship  who  should  be  in  school  but  who  are  not  there. 

Can  the  non-attending  be  compelled  to  attend  ? 

Having  settled  it  as  a  part  of  our  educational  creed  that 
provision  for  the  education  of  all  must  be  free  for  all,  that  all 
the  property  and  that  every  poll  must  contribute  to  the 
support  of  schools,  the  next  step  clearly  is  to  the  assertion 
that  all  children  must  be  schooled.  Indeed,  theoretically, 
we  have  made  this  assertion  already.  The  compulsory  acts 
of  1867  and  1870  have  that  as  their  foundation.  But  have 
these  laws  yet  had  any  perceptible  effect  on  school  attend- 
ance ?  One  of  the  prime  needs  of  our  educational  system  is 
a  compulsory  law  that  shall  be  effective,  but  that  shall  not 
infringe  upon  the  citizen's  sense  of  personal  freedom.  In- 
effective laws  are  valueless  for  the  promotion  of  desirable 
ends,  and  are  bad  as  educating  the  people  to  a  disrespect  for 
law.  A  law  diminishing  personal  freedom  or  the  sense  of 
independence  in  the  people  is  bad  as  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  our  State.  To  construct  a  law  that  shall  send  every 
delinquent  child  to  school  and  yet  increase  rather  than  les- 
sen his  and  his  parent's  feeling  of  in(li'j)CMidence — thatprob- 
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lem  presses  for  solation.     While  the  solntion  waits,  if  wait 
it  must,  what  shall  be  done  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  improvement  of  our  schools 
would  attract  more  children  and  retain  them  longer.  With 
properly  constructed  and  well  furnished  school  houses  and 
with  skillful  teachers  in  them  all  we  might  reasonably  expect 
a  large  improvement  in  the  attendance  upon  the  schools.  A 
larger  attendance  of  the  older  children,  a  very  desirable  end, 
might  be  secured  in  many  towns  and  neighborhoods  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  higher  school,  which  besides  all  the  advan- 
tages afforded  to  those  who  should  attend  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  its  cost  in  helping  to  direct  and  stimulate  the  labor 
of  the  lower  schools.  A  profitable  revision  of  the  time  for 
the  school  terms  might  be  made  in  many  districts.  Where 
many  of  the  children  are  small  and  the  school  year  is  short 
the  substitution  of  a  fall  for  a  winter  term  would  help  the 
attendance  and  render  the  school  more  useful.  Many  dis- 
tricts practice  such  an  arrangement.  In  districts  having  a 
long  school  year  a  division  into  three  terms  leaving  vacant 
the  months  of  July  and  August  is  much  better  than  the 
keeping  of  two  long  terms  one  of  which  runs  through  July 
and  some  part  of  August.  Our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  all  come  to  close  their  spring  terras  in  June  or  very 
oarly  in  July,  why  should  not  the  common  schools  do  like- 
wise i  Many  indeed  do  already  and  with  manifest  advan- 
tage. 

And  can  we  not  when  the  period  for  constitutional 
amendment  arrives  place  a  strong  inducement  to  school 
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their  children  before  some  of  our  citizens  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  educational  test  as  a  qualification  for  voting  and 
holding  office  ?  This  question  certainly  is  worthy  to  be 
considered  by  the  people  of  Vermont,  and  the  time  before 
the  initiatory  steps  for  an  amendment  to  our  constitution 
may  be  taken  is  not  too  long  for  the  consideration.  The 
privilege  of  voting,  though  often  despised,  is  of  priceless 
value.  And  the  State  has  a  right  so  to  guard  the 
granting  of  the  privilege  as  both  to  put  the  grantee  into 
a  more  perfect  possession  of  it,  and  the  better  to  fit  him 
for  the  performance  of  all  his  duties  and  tlie  enjoyment 
of  all  his  rights. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  great  variety  of  text  books  on  the  same  subject  and 
of  the  same  grade  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  State  is  a 
matter  of  frequent  and  of  just  complaint.  The  precise 
point  of  complaint  is  worthy  to  be  noticed.  It  is  this.  The 
use  of  such  a  variety  of  books  occasions  a  multiplication  of 
classes,  a  diminution  of  the  membership  of  the  classes,  a 
waste  in  moving  many  classes  of  the*  time  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  same  number  of  pupils  in  fewer  classes, 
and  a  loss  of  the  class  spirit  which  can  only  be'  developed 
when  considerable  numbers  are  brought  to  act  together. 
One  half  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  ief  often  frittered 
away  upon  a  large  number  of  small  and  feeble  classes  made 
necessary  only  by  reason  of  the  too  great  diversity  of  text 
books. 
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Now  when  one  considers  that  commonly  the  question 
which  text  book  shall  be  used  is  one  of  slight  importance, 
and  frequently  is  one  of  no  importance  at  all,  it  does  seem 
marvelous  that  so  much  faithful  endeavor  and  so  much  good 
money  should  be  wasted  for  such  a  cause.  The  evil  here 
set  forth  is  not  a  new  one,  nor  is  the  complaint  new,  nor  is 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people  now  for 
the  first  time  called  to  it. 

The  first  act  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Common 
Schools  in  1828  appears  to  have  been  the  selection  and  rec- 
ommendation of  a  list  of  text  books.  An  important  topic 
in  each  of  the  reports  of  the  State  Superintendents  of  Com 
mon  Schools  was  that  of  text  books,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation gave  early  attention  to  the  same  subject.  A  source 
of  waste  has  been  often  pointed  out,  the  unfortunate  results 
have  been  frequently  traced  and  described,  but  we  have 
still  to  seek  and  apply  the  remedy. 

The  best  judgment  of  the  active  friends  of  education  as 
gathered  from  conversation  with  many  of  them  on  the  sub- 
ject, appears  to  be  that  the  town  superintendents  should 
have  power  and  that  it  should  be  made  their  duty  to  see 
that  all  the  children  in  the  schools  are  without  long  delay 
provided  with  the  recommended  text  books.  Such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  town  superintendent 
would  introduce  no  new  principle  to  our  school  law.  In 
general  terms  the  town  superintendent  is  now  empowered 
and  required  to  provide  for  the  "  inspection,  examination 
and  regulation  of  the  schools  and  for  the  improve- 
ment   of    the    scholars    in    learning."       And   more    spe- 
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cifically  the  law  provides  that  iu  case  of  the  neglect  of 
the  parent  or  guardian  and  of  the  prudential  committee  to 
provide  suitable  text  books  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
town  superintendent  to  supply  the  same  at  the  expense  of 
the  town."  What  is  needed  to  give  completeness  to  the  law 
is  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  without  delay 
to  furnish  with  the  recommended  text  books  in  suitable  con- 
dition all  pupils  not  otherwise  furnished  with  them  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  when  necessary.  The  adoption  ot 
such  a  provision  would  of  course  make  it  necessary  to 
devise  and  adopt  some  plan  for  the  recommendation  of  text 
books.  In  relation  to  this  troublesome  question  the  State 
Superintendent  makes  no  recommendation  but  he  oifers  for 
consideration  the  following 

PLANS. 

I.  That  the  board  of  school  directors  in  each  town  hav- 
ing  the  town  system,  and  the  town  superintendent  in  each 
town  not  having  the  town  system  be  authorized  and  required 
to  make  a  selection  of  text  books  for  their  or  his  town,  and 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  published  and  recorded  in  the  town 
clerk's  oflBce. 

II.  That  the  town  superintendents  in  their  county  meet- 
ings make  a  selection  of  text  books  for  the  county,  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  published  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 

•  county  clerk 

III.  That  the  town  superintendents  in  their  county 
meetings  choose  in  each  county  one  of  their  own  number  to 
meet  persons  chosen  in  like  manner  in  the  other  counties, 
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at  the  State  house  in  Montpelier  to  make  a  selection  of  text 
books  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
published  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  State  Superintendent  offers  these  further 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  It  would  be  well  to  proWde  against  too  frequent 
changes,  and  perhaps  that  only  a  part  of  the  books  in  use 
should  be  displaced  in  any  year. 

2.  Perhaps  our  graded  and  cendial  schools  should  be 
exempted  from  the  application  of  the  official  recommenda- 
tion, the  committees  in  charge,  aided  by  the  teachers,  being 
a  proper  board  to  select  text  books  for  them. 

3.  The  selection  of  text  books  should  not  be  charged 
upon  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  it  being  a 
duty  that  can  be  better  performed  by  other  authority,  and 
one  the  discharge  of  which  would  be  likely  to  hinder  his 
usefulness  in  other  respects. 

THE  LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  is  an  important  matter  as  viewed  from  several  points. 

The  people,  whose  are  the  children  to  be  educated,  and 
who  furnish  the  money  to  pay  for  the  schools,  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  their  agents,  the  school  officers,  exercise  due 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  actually  to  conduct  th^ 
schools.  And  the  people  of  the  town  furnishing  as  they  do 
to  the  school  district  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  school  in  the  district,  have  a  right  to  demand 
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that  the  teachers  of  the  school  in  that  district,  secure  pablic 
certification  of  qualifications  to  teach.  Any  objection  to  the 
law  requiring  teachers  to  be  licensed  must  find  its  only  rea- 
sonable basis  in  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  community  to 
act  together,  and  to  lay  taxes  on  all  the  members  and  on  all 
the  property  of  the  community  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  advantage  to  the  community  of  exercising  this  right 
is  evident  from  the  well  known  fact  that  the  frequent  rejec- 
tion of  unsuitable  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher  pre- 
vents the  employment  not  of  them  only  but  of  many  others 
whose  attainments  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  properly 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  teacher.  That  our  schools 
are  too  good,  that  our  teachers  are  too  learned,  or  too 
efficient  we  do  not  hear  from  any  source. 

The  examination  is  directly  a  test  of  scholarship,  and 
scholarship  is  an  essential  though  not  the  only  qualification 
of  a  good  teacher.  It  is  a  qualification  too  that  affi>rds  in 
its  manifestation  as  good  a  clew  to  the  general  character  as 
can  well  be  obtained.  Grant,  and  we  do  it  freely,  that  the 
ability  to  answer  certain  questions  correctly  does  not  prove 
that  a  young  man  will  succeed  in  teaching  a  first  class 
school,  is  not  his  ability  to  answer  the  questions  as  sure  an 
evidence  that  he  will  succeed  in  teaching  as  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  nephew  of  somebody  or  the  fact  that  he  has  had 
good  opportunities  somewhere  ?  But  our  examinations  are 
not  confined  to  tests  of  scholarship,  the  superintendents  gen- 
erally have  regard  to  other  things,  but  scholarship  being 
susceptible  of  a  more  definite  measurement  than  most  other 
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qnalities  has  to  bear  the  harden  of  jiistifjing  the  granting 
or  the  denial  of  a  license  in  donbtful  cases. 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  dignity  of  the  teach- 
er's work  and  to  nrge  that  teaching  be  made  and  accounted 
a  profession.  Do  our  provisions  for  licensing  teachers  cor- 
respond with  such  views  and  aims  ?  The  teacher  in  our 
public  schools,  except  the  principal  of  a  graded  school,  is 
liable  each  year  of  his  teaching  service  from  sixteen  to 
threescore  and  ten  to  be  called  on  to  prove  before  some 
licensing  functionary  that  he  can  count  and  multiply  and 
divide,  and  that  he  can  distinguish  a  noun  from  an  adjective. 
Does  such  a  liability  tend  to  attract  men  of  good  parts  and 
of  spirit,  and  to  lift  an  occupation  to  a  profession  ?  And 
the  exception  takes  no  note  of  manhood  or  of  professional 
skill.  The  merest  tyro  if  he  can  but  h'glit  on  the  facile 
committee  of  a  graded  school  is  as  secure  against  a  trouble- 
some examination  as  is  the  man  who  has  added  to  the  high- 
est professional  training  the  successful  experience  of  a  score 
of  years.  Is  the  legal  status  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  the  proper 
legal  status  of  a  man  of  sixty  ?  '^  What  advantage  is  it  to 
be  a  man  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only 
scapt  the  ferular,  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  Impri- 
matur ?" 

And  yet  Vermont  has  gone  further  towards  giving  a  pro- 
fessional standing  to  teachers  than  have  many  of  her  aister 
States.  The  provision  requiring  that  a  majority  of  the  board 
to  examine  and  license  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools 
shall  consist  of  teachers,  at  least  suggests  a  profession  of 
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teachers.  And  the  release  of  the  principals  of  graded 
schools  from  the  conditions  of  examination  and  license  looks 
the  same  way,  though  absnrdlj  enough  the  ground  of  the 
release  is  in  the  kind  of  the  school  to  be  taught,  not  in  the 
character  of  the  person  to  teach  it. 

What  we  need  is  a  method  by  which  a  person  can  be 
properly  and  permanently  set  before  the  public  as  one  who 
has  proved  his  possession  of  ample  knowledge  and  good 
character,  and  of  skill  in  teaching,  and  as  therefore  freed 
from  any  further  examination.  In  other  words  we  need  to 
provide  some  means  by  which  certificates  for  life  may  be 
obtained  by  teachers  deserving  them.  Such  a  provision 
rightly  carried  out  would  tend  to  elevate  the  character  and 
increase  the  qualifications  of  many,  teachers  by  spurring 
them  to  the  attainments  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  cer- 
tificate ;  and  would  help  to  clarify  the  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  as  it 
would  remove  every  cause  of  complaint  from  those  whose 
qualifications  are  abundant  and  well  known,  to  whom  the 
annual  examination  is  irksome. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

I.  Let  the  graduate  of  a  normal  school  at  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  he  was  licensed  at  graduation  be  entitled,  on 
the  presentation  of  evidence  that  he  has  taught  successfully 

for  weeks  during  each  year  of  that   period,  or  the 

equivalent  thereof,  to  an  examination  the  passing  of  which 
shall  entitle  him  to  a  license  to  teach  for  life  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State. 
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II.  (a)  Let  tlie  towo  siipcrinteDdents  in  their  coontj 
meetings  choose  one  of  their  own  nnniber  and  two  teachers 
of  the  county  as  an  examining  board  whose  daty  it  shall  be 
to  hold,  on  the  application  of  a  suitable  number  of  candi- 
dates for  examination,  not  more  than  two  examinations  dor- 
ing  the  year  and  to  issue  to  persons  passing  the  required 

examination  licenses  to  teacli  for years  in  tlie  common 

schools  of  the  county,  (b)  Let  the  person  so  licensed  at 
the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  licensed  be  entitled^ 
on  the  presentation  of  evidence  that  he  has  taught  success- 
fully for weeks  during  each  year  of  that  period  or  the 

equivalent  thereof,  to  an  examination  the  passing  of  which 
shall  entitle  him  to  a  license  to  teach  for  life  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  county. 

The  giving  of  life  certificates  is  not[  new,  several  States 
having  already  tried  it  with  success.  * 

There  should  be  some  proper  regulation  as  to  the  age  and 
approval  of  character  of  the  persons  admitted  to  the  county 
examination.  Such  regulations  are  already  in  force  at  the 
normal  schools. 

The  possession  of  a  county  certificate  in  one  county 
should  not  bar  admission  to  examination  in  another  county, 
indeed  that  certificate  might  be  constituted  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  proper  age  and  character  for  admission  to  an 
examination. 

Residence  in  a  county  need  not  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  examination  in  the  county. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  public  let  the  town  super- 
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intendent  have  power,  for  any  cause  for  which  he  might 
revoke  a  town  certificate  granted  by  himself,  to  annul  the 
effect  of  any  county  or  State  certificate  for  his  town  and  for 
his  then  current  term  of  service. 

COUNTY  MEETINGS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  law  requires  the  town  superintendents  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  to  meet  annually  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
March  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  questions  to  be  used 
in  the  written  examinations  of  teachera  throughout  the 
county,  and  of  fixing  a  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  State  Superintendent  cannot  attend  these  meetings 
and  no  report  of  them  is  made  to  him,  consequently  he  has 
only  such  information  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  news- 
papers and  from  superintendents  personally.  He  believes 
that  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  counties  each  year  and 
that  the  duties  required  by  law  were  performed. 

The  meetings  in  most  of  the  counties  were  thinly  attend- 
ed, for  which  three  reasons  may  be  given  : 

Ist.  On  both  occasions  the  traveling  was  exceptionally  bad. 

2d.  Some  of  the  superintendents  were  uncertain  who 
should  attend  the  meeting. 

3d.  The  day  being  fixed  by  law  and  consequently  no  no- 
tice being  given  some  superintendents  forgot  the  time  of  the 
meeting. 

There  may  be  other  reasons  for  the  non-attendance  of  su- 
perintendents but  none  are  known  to  the  State  Superintendent 

The  first  obstacle  can  be  diminished,  and  the  second  wholly 
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removed,  by   changing  the  day  of  the  meeting ;  the  third 
will  disappear  in  a  few  years  if  let  alone. 

While  the  law  contemplates  first  of  all  a  nniform  written 
examination  of  teachers  for  all  the  towns  of  each  connty,  it 
neither  requires  nor  implies  that  the  examination  be  wholly 
written.  And  the  conventions  generally  have  acted  with 
eminent  wisdom  in  selecting  questions  not  too  hard  nor  too 
many  and  in  fixing  upon  a  standard  not  too  high  leaving  to 
each  individual  superintendent  large  opportunity  to  apply 
such  fnrtlier  tests  as  the  several  cases  may  require. 

The  practice  of  supplementing  the  written  by  an  oral  ex- 
amination is  a  common  and  a  growing  one  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  utility  of  these  meetings  is  beyond  question.     A  day 
spent  in  conference  by  the  superintendents  can  but  serve  to 
solve  many  practical  difiiculties,  to  ensure  uniformity  of  ac- 
tion  through  the   county  and  to  elevate  the  character  of 
school  supervision,  of  school  teachers  and  of  schools. 

Provision  for  an  exchange  of  questions  among  tlie  conn- 
ties  and  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  blank  notices  of 
the  public  examinations  in  the  several  towns,  woold  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  superintendents. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  following  modifications  of  the  school  law  are  rocom- 
mended : 

L  That  the  mode  of  distributing  school  blanks  and 
ports  be  simplified. 
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« 

II.  That  the  trustees  of  the  several  normal  schools  be  di- 
rected to  present  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  during  the 
months  of  January  and  July  their  claims,  with  the  proper 
vouchers,  for  the  preceding  half  year,  and  be  authorized  to 
draw  from  the  State  treasury  all  sums  allowed  by  the  auditor. 

That  the  value  of  a  scholarship  in  the  normal  schools  be 
defined. 

That  larger  appropriations  be  made  to  the  normal  schools. 

III.  That  the  time  for  the  meetings  of  the  town  superin- 
tendents in  the  several  counties  be  changed  to  the  first  Tues- 
day in  April. 

That  the  secretaries  of  the  county  meetings  be  authorized 
to  exchange  examination  questions  and  to  procure  the  print- 
ing  of,  and  to  distribute,  blank  notices  of  the  public  exam- 
inations to  be  holden  in  the  several  towns. 

IV.  That  the  length  of  the  school  year  be  increased. 

V.  That  some  mode  of  selecting  and  recommending  text 
books  for  the  schools  be  devised  and  adopted. 

That  the  powers  of  the  town  superintendents  to  cause  the 
use  of  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  in  the  schools  be  in- 
creased. 

That  towns  voting  to  do  so  be  authorized  to  purchase  and 

own  text  books  for  use  in  their  schools. 

VI.  That  graded  and  union  schools  be  defined. 

That  provision  be  made  for  granting  county  certificates  to 
teachers,  and  for  granting  certificates  for  life. 

That  town  superintendents  be  authorized  to  annul  the 
efiTect  of  State  certificates  for  their  own  towns  and  during 
their  terms  of  office. 
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YU.  That  any  school  diBtrict  be  anthorizcd  to  procure 
the  Bchooling  of  its  children  in  an  adjoining  district  or  dis- 
tricts or  town,  and  to  laj^  and  collect  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
same. 

That  the  board  of  school  directors  of  any  town  be  aathor- 
ized  to  procure  the  schooling  of  any  portion  of  the  children 
of  the  town  in  an  adjoining  town,  the  parents  of  the  children 
consenting  thereto,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  from  the  school 
moneys  of  the  town. 

Yin.  That  any  school  district  be  authorized  to  chooee  a 
prudential  committee  of  three  persons :  at  the  first  election 
one  to  be  chosen  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one 
for  three  years,  and  afterwards  one  to  be  chosen  each  year 
for  three  years. 

IX.  That  at  the  next  quadrennial  appraisal  of  real  estate 
all  real  estate  sequestered  for  the  use  of  schools  or  for  other 
purposes  be  appraised  and  set  in  a  separate  list  to  be  made 
up  and  returned  in  all  respects  as  the  h'st  of  taxable  real  es- 
tate is  made  up  and  returned,  with  the  addition  that  against 
each  such  parcel  there  be  set  the  amount  of  rent  annoally 
paid  upon  it,  and  the  purpose  to  which  such  rent  is  applied^ 
be  indicated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  CONANT, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    CASTLETON    KORMAL  SCHOOL 


Up  to  the  date  of  sending  this  report  to  the  printer,  August 
Ist,  no  report  from  the  Normal  School  at  Castleton  has  been 
received.  Should  such  a  report  be  received  in  season  for  inser- 
tion it  will  be  inserted. 

When  your  superintendent  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hyde  was  Principal,  and  Miss  Fannie  M. 
Bromley  was  Ist  Assistant.  They  continued  in  office  till  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

For  the  school  year  beginning  in  September,  1875,  Rev.  G. 
A.  BaiTett  was  Principal,  and  Miss  Ella  C.  Williams  was  1st 
Assistant. 

For  the  school  year  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1876, 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Howard  is  Principal,  and  Miss  Irene  S.  Clarke  is 
Ist  Assistant. 

Graduates. 


February,    1875, 
June,  1875, 

June,  1876, 

For  the  two  years, 


1st  Courae,  4. 
1st  Course,  11. 
1st  Course,  9. 
Ist  Courae,  24. 


2d  Courae,  1. 
2d  Course,  10. 
2d  Course,  0. 
2d  Course,  11- 


RANDOLPH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Report  of  the  Principal. 


To  Edward  Con  ant,  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Sir: — ^In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  your 
office.  May  18lh,  1876,  I  respectfully  submit  the  Report  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Randolph,  of  which  I  have  charge  as 
Principal,  for  the  two  years  ending  with  June  SOlh,  1876. 
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INSTRUCTORS. 

Edward  Con  ant,  A.  M.,  \  J^rineivcUs 

Abel  K  JiEAVENWORTH,  A.  M.,   J  p«**« 

Assistants. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Arnold, 
MLss  Louisa  L.  Jones, 
Miss  Alice  M.  Guernseit, 
Miss  Carrie  M.  GiFi't>RD, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Sheldon, 
Miss  Hattie  F.  Wood, 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Leavenworth. 
Edward  Conant  was  in  charge  of  the  school  daring  the  Fall 
Term  of  1874,  or  UDtil  his  election  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Abel  E.  Leavenworth  was  appointed  Principal  and  took 
charge  of  the  school  December  30th,  1874. 

Miss  Arnold,  a  graduate  from  both  courses  of  studj  in  this 
school,  was  connected  with  the  school  daring  the  year  ending 
with  June  SOth,  1873,  the  last  term  as  Firet  Assistant,  when  fail- 
ing health  caused  her  retirement,  much  to  the  regret  ok  all  con* 
nected  with  the  school. 

Miss  Jones,  also  a  graduate  from  both  courses  in  this  school^ 
has  been  connected  with  the  board  of  instruction  daring  both 
yeavSj  the  last  as  First  Assistant,  with  great  acceptance. 

Miss  Guenisey  is  a  graduate  from  the  Normal  School  at  Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts,  and  has  been  employed  during  the  two 
years,  filling  the  position  assigned  her  with  marked  ability. 

Miss  Gifford  is  a  graduate  from  Beeman  Academy,  New  Ha* 
ven.  Vermont,  and  from  South  Hadley  Female  Seminary,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  has  been  connected  with  the  school  for  one  year, 
having  succeeded  Miss  Arnold.  She  has  become  an  invaluable 
helper  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Miss  Sheldon  u  a  graduate  from  the  State  Normal  School  a 
Albany,  New  York,  and  was  engaged  in  Angust,  1875,  to  take 
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charge  of  the  Mod^l  School.  She  condacted  this  department 
with  gi'eat  success,  until  called  away,  after  twelve  weeks,  by  the 
sudden  death  of  her  father. 

Miss  Wood  is  a  recent  graduate  from  both  courses  in  this 
school,  was  first  employed  to  do  part  work  during  the  Fall 
Teim  of  1875,  and  has  been  doing  full  work  as  an  instructor 
•during  the  term  just  closed.  She  Has  not  the  experience  of  the 
other  assistants,  but  is  very  earnest  and  faithful  as  an  instructor 
and  is  a  thorough  student. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Leavenworth  is  a  student  in  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, and  was  employed  during  the  last  part  of  the  term  closing 
in  January,  1876,  to  relieve  Miss  Gifford  of  a  portion  of  her 
work,  while  she  in  turn,  assisted  by  Miss  Wood  in  the  primaiy 
classes,  took  charge  of  the  Model  School,  and  carried  the  Pre- 
paratory ClasSi  successfully  through  the  work  begun  by  Miss 
Sheldon. 

Nelson.  L.  Boy  den,  Esq.,  has  continued  his  connection  with 
the  school  as  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law,  during  the  two 
years,  and  his  given  lectures  each  term  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  first  courae,  upon  the  usages  of  Vermont  courts  and  the 
legal  interpretation  of  questions  aiising  under  the  constitutions 
of  Vermont  and  of  the  United  States. 

Frequent  lectures  have  been  given  by  competent  gentlemen 
upon  subjects  bearing  profitably  upon  the  coui*se8  of  study,  and 
special  instruction  has  been  given  in  Music,  Painting  and  Pen- 
manship, to  such  of  the  students  as  could  profitably  pursue 
these  branches  in  connection  with  their  regular  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE  BY  QUARTERS. 


Tbabs. 

Spring  Quarter. 

Summer  Quarter. 

FaU  Quarter. 

Winter  Quarter.  . 

1874, 

141 

173 

113 

1875,  ... 

1876,  .    . 

118 
159 

77 
110 

137 
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Aggregate  attendaoce  for  first  year,  449 

"  "  for  second  year,  57S> 

Of  the  latter  aggregate,  68  were  coDnected  with  the  Model 
School,  41  being  in  the  Preparatory  Depaitment,  and  27  in  the 
Primary  Class. 

Average  attendance  per  quarter,  129 

TOTAL  ATTENDANCE  BY  TERMS. 


TKAR8. 


1874, 

1875, 
1876, 


FftlL 


153 

195 


•  •  • 


Average  attendance  per  term, 

GRADUATES  BY  TERMS. 


164 


TBAK8. 

First  c 
Sprinif. 

onrae. 
FalL 

Second  < 
Spring. 

[Tonrse. 
FmlL 

1874 

28 
82 

4 

4 

6 
2 

1875, 

1876 

21 
26 

Total  in  First  Cour 
Gentlemen,  31 ;  Ijadies, 
Average  per  term, 
Total  in  Second  Co 

se, 
76. 

arse, 

107 

27 
16 

Gentlemen,  8  ;  Ladies,  8. 

Average  per  term,  4 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  for  each  term,  the 
aggregate  attendance  for  each  year,  and  the  whole  number  <^ 
different  pupils,  from  February,  1867,  to  June,  1876 ;  or  for  the 
whole  existence  of  the  school  as  a  Normal  School : 
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TEAR. 


1867, 

1868, 

1869, 

1870, 

1871, 

loiSs, .    .  .  ••  • 

1873, 

1874, 

1875,.   .   .•  • 
1  o70f  •••.... 


8PRIKO. 

BUXMBK. 

FALL. 

WINTKR. 

lOTAL. 

101 

40 

128 

55 

324 

91 

34 

90 

47 

262 

95 

23 

112 

76 

306 

137 

19 

167 

75 

398 

150 

22 

144 

107 

423 

129 

57 

153 

101 

440 

143 

77 

137 

103 

460 

157 

85 

141 

113 

496 

118 

77 

173 

137 
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Aggregate  attendance  since  February,  1867,  3,889 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  since  February,  1867,    1,018 
Our  graduates  are  from  eleven  Counties,  as  follows : 
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Whole  Number  of  Graduates. 

First  Course,  362 :  Gentlemen,  111 ;  Ladies,  251. 
Second  Course,  46 :  Gentlemen,  21 ;  Ladies,  25. 
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STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  strict  interpretation  of  the  enactment  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  session  of  1874,  and  approved  November 
24th,  1874,  seemed  to  bar  the  granting  of  scholarships  previous 
to  the  assignment,  in  accordance  with  said  act,  the  last  week  ia 
Jana  For  this  reason  no  scholarships  were  used  in  this  school 
during  the  Spring  Term  of  1 875,  although  many  applications 
were  made  tor  them.  Also  during  the  Fall  Teim  of  1874,  no 
scholarships  were  granted,  owing  to  the  previous  absorption,  by 
the  numerous  applications,  of  the  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose. Consequently  during  the  whole  of  the  school  year  end- 
ing with  June  30th,  1876,  this  school  was  deprived  of  the  ben- 
efit of  this  State  aid. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  students  aided 
during  each  quarter  of  the  year  ending  with  June  30th,  1876, 
with  the  counties  from  which  they  came  and  the  number  from 
each  county,  and  also  the  sum  expended  each  quarter  for 
scholarships. 
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It  may  with  propriety  be  stated  that  the  agents  of  ibis  appro- 
priation  have  aimed  to  di»ba«e  it  in  a  way  that  would  bring 
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the  largest  return  to  the  State.  All  have  been  refused  its 
privileges,  whose  motives  and  purpos?s  did  not  clearly  come 
within  the  spirit,  a^  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  law. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL    BUILDING. 

The  original  building  of  the  Orange  County  Grammar  School, 
which  was  used  for  Normal  School  purposes  up  to  June  30lh, 
1875,  was  fifty  feet  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  with  a  vesti- 
bule projecting  from  the  front  center,  fifteen  feet  by  twenty. 

The  upper  story  was  occupied  by  a  hall  supplied  with 
movable  settees,  and  a  small  room  over  the  vestibule  furnished 
with  double  desks  and  chairs.  On  the  lower  floor  were  two 
recitation  rooms,  one  thirty  by  thirty -four  feet,  supplied  with 
double  desks  and  chairs,  and  the  other  twenty-five  feet  by 
twenty,  furnished  with  movable  settees.  The  vestibule  was 
occupied  as  a  cloak  room,  while  the  book  and  apparatus  ca«es 
were  aiTauged  according  to  convenience  in  the  several  rooms. 

In  July  and  August,  1875,  the  Tiiistees  enlarged  the  building 
to  double  its  previous  capacity,  by  an  expenditure  of  about 
three  thousand  dollara,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  subscription 
raised  among  the  fnends  of  the  school. 

Twenty-five  feet  were  added  to  each  end  of  the  former 
building,  with  a  front  projection  from  each  extremity,  of  about 
eight  feet  by  fifteen. 

Upon  the  second  floor  there  is  now  a  commodious  hall,  sixty- 
two  feet  by  thirty,  with  an  ample  platform,  and  supplied  with 
improved  settees  and  teacher's  desk  of  black  walnut  and  ash. 
Opening  from  the  center  of  this  room,  over  the  main  entrance, 
is  the  principal's  office,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  set  apart  At  the  south  end,  opening 
from  the  hall,  is  a  recitation  room,  twenty-eight  feet  by  twelve, 
lor  second  course  classes,  supplied  with  double  desks  and  chairs. 
Opening  from  tbis  west,  over  the  south  entrance,  is  situated 
the  library  room.     To  the  north  of  the  hall  is  a  recitation  room 
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about  tweoty-five  ieet  Bquare,  supplied  with  double  desks  and 
counected  with  the  apparatus  room  on  the  west,  situated  above 
the  Dorth  eu trance  and  about  fifteen  feet  square. 

This  floor  is  reached  by  a  broad  staircase  of  easy  ascent,  with 
a  comroodious  landing  upon  which  the  hall  and  north  recitation 
room  both  open. 

Upon  the  first  floor  is  Lyceum  Hall,  thirty  feet  by  thirty- 
four,  supplied  with  movable  settees  and  furnishing  a  convenient 
recitation  room  for  large  classes.  South  of  this  is  situated  the 
model  school  room,  thirty  feet  by  twenty  five.  This  room  is 
supplied  with  the  best  modem  single  desks,  of  which  there  are 
forty-nine,  of  black  walnut  and  ash.  It  has  a  separate  entrance 
through  the  south  vestibule,  and  also  connects  with  Lyceum 
Hall.  North  of  the  latter  room  is  a  passage  way  six  feet  broad, 
extending  across  the  building.  From  this,  opening  north,  are 
two  arched  passage  ways,  used  as  cloak  rooms,  leading  to  two 

• 

recitation  rooms,  each  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  which  are  furnished 
with  improved  settees,  of  walnut  and  ash,  having  arm  rests  for 
taking  notes  in  recitation.  The  north  entrance  is  used  as  a 
reading  roooL 

The  building,  it  will  be  seen,  has  an  ample  hall,  seating  three 
hundred  and  with  a  capacity  for  four  hundi'ed,  two  recitation 
rooms,  a  library  room,  an  apparatus  room,  and  an  office  for  the 
principal,  upon  the  second  floor ;  and  four  large  rscitation  rooms, 
including  the  room  for  the  model  and  practice  school,  a  reading 
room,  and  a  convenient  number  of  ante-  and  cloak-rooms,  with 
ample  passage  ways,  upon  the  first  floor.  Eight  recitations  can 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  each  other's  convenience,  and  the  facilities  for  changing 
classes  with  little  delay  and  friction  are  excellent.  After  a 
year's  trial,  the  building  is  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  school  as  regards  capacity,  comfort  and 
convenience.  It  is  in  good  repair  throughout.  The  modd 
school  room  has  walls  of  hard  finish,  while  ail  the  other  rooms 
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and  passages  are  newly  papered,  and  the  wood  work  of  the 
whole  interior  is  handsomely  grained  and  varnished.  The 
exterior  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  being  in  good  pro- 
portion, and  it  is  regarded  as  an  advantage  that  there  are  only 
two  floors. 

APPARATUS. 

The  school  has  a  philosophical  apparatus  sufficient  for  illus- 
tration of  the  fundamental  principles  in  Natural  Philosophy 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  Chemistry.  It  has  a  well  selected  and 
finely  an*anged  cabinet  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  a  choice 
botanical  collection,  together  with  some  Natural  History  speci- 
mens. These  are  all  of  a  character  to  be  used  in  the  daily 
recitations  in  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  have  been 
proved  to  be  very  valuable  helps. 

LIBRARY. 

There  are  two  libraries  proper,  one  belonging  to  the  t0)<^n  of 
Randolph,  held  in  trust  for  many  years  by  the  Orange  County 
Grammar  School,  which  is  composed  of  old  and  well  worn 
volumes,  the  other  under  the  control  of  the  Literary  Society 
connected  with  the  school,  which  is  composed  of  books  for 
general  reading,  historical,  biographical,  and  of  the  current 
literature. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  charts,  maps,  and  books  of 
reference,  among  which  is  Reese*s  encyclopedia,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  trustees,  supplemented  by  generous  contribu- 
tions of  the  former  principal,  Edward  Conant. 

A  READING  ROOM 

was  opened  by  the  principal  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
school  year.  Most  of  the  state  weeklies,  the  leading  monthlies 
and  several  dailies,  have  been  upon  its  tables  during  the  year, 
besides  educational  journals.  Most  of  the  classes  have  aided  in 
sustaining  this  feature  by  contributing  some  periodical  and  have 
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thus  strengthened  their  own  interest  in  it.  The  room  is,  when 
opened,  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  no  talking  is  per- 
mitted between  students  during  the  hours  of  opening.  This  is 
a  new  feature,  but  it  has  been  quite  well  patronized  and  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  the 
school. 

THE  LITERARY  FRIENDS  SOCIETY 

has  a  pei*petual  existence  under  an  act  of  incorporation.  It  has 
a  library  of  over  five  hundised  volumes,  to  which  additions  are 
made  from  term  to  term.  Its  weekly  meetings  M*e  held  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal  and  are  conducted  with  much 
spirit  and  with  great  profit  to  its  members  of  both  sexes.  Its 
regular  exercises  are  an  oration,  a  discussion, .  a  paper,  and 
music. 

RELIGIOUS   PRIVILEGES. 

There  are  three  churches  in  the  village.  Episcopal,  Episcopal 
Methodist,  and  Congregational,  at  each  of  which  8er\nces  are 
held  every  Sabbath,  both  preaching  and  sabbath  school.  The 
students  are  required  to  attend  religious  services  twice  on  each 
Sabbath,  morning,  afleinoon,  or  evenin<r,  as  they  may  prefer, 
and  to  observe  the  proprieties  of  the  day  as  held  by  christian 
communities. 

On  each  Monday  evening  two  prayer  meetings  are  held  by 
the  students,  one  by  the  ladies,  the  other  by  the  gentlemen, 
open  to  all  but  obligatory  upon  none. 

MODEL    SCHOOL. 

The  need  of  a  model  or  practice  school  has  been  long  felt  by 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  state,  and  has 
been  urgently  pressed  by  many.  In  response  to  this  want  and 
pressure,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  oppoitunity  afforded  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  building,  to  provide  a  room  for  this 
purpose.     The  pleasantest  room  in  the  building  was  set  apart 
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and  fitte<l  up  at  great  expense,  with  the  most  approved  furni- 
ture. This  had  a  double  object:  first, — to  afford  instruction 
for  those  students,  previously  denied  admission,  who  may 
desire  to  attend,  but  are  not  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
first  course  of  study;  second, — to  furnish  an  opportunity  to 
give  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  to  candidates  for 
graduation  in  the  second  course  primarily,  and  eventually  to  all 
graduates.  The  wisdom  of  this  provision  was  shown  at  the 
examination  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  School  in  August,  1875, 
when  twenty-four  were  unable  to  pass  the  required  examination. 
These  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  preparatory  class  of  the 
Model  School  and  placed  under  the  training  of  an  accomplished 
teacher.  This  large  number  was  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
attraction  of  the  new  building,  but  chiefly  to  gi*eater  strictness 
in  the  examination,  the  Model  School  enabling  the  standard  for 
admission  to  be  raised.  At  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  in 
February,  only  four  applicants  failed  to  pass,  and  entered  the 
preparatory  class,  though  several  entered  it  from  choice. 

A  primary  class  of  seven  paying  scholars  was  formed  in  the 
fall  term,  as  an  experiment.  The  success  of  this  department  so 
commended  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  citizens  of  the  village 
that  in  April  last  they  voted  to  place  their  school  under  the  care 
of  the  principal,  and  it  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Model 
School,  the  advantage  of  which  course  is  mutually  profitable. 

Attendance  in  Model  School,  1875-6. 

Preparatoiy  Class:     Fall  Term,  80;     Spring  Term,  11. 
Primary   Class:  Fall  Term,     7;     Spring  Term,  20. 

The  primary  class  embraces  pupils  from  five  to  ten  years  of 
age.  They  are  given,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  reading, 
spelling,  primary  geography  and  arithmetic,  much  general 
information  by  familiar  talks  and  object  lessons,  besides  special 
and  systematic  lessons  in  a  knowledge  of-geometrical  forms,  the 
elements  of  drawing,  sounds  of  the  letters,  etc. 
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The  preparatory  class  is  composed  of  pupils  from  about  tea 
years  of  age  upwards.  The  work  of  this  class  is  directed  with 
especial  reference  to  an  entrance  apon  the  regular  Normal 
School  Course,  the  advanced  division  passing  into  class  C  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term.  Great  pains  is  taken  to  correct 
previous  defective  or  inaccurate  instruction,  so  that  the  members 
of  this  class  have,  as  a  general  thing,  a  certain  advantage  over 
other  students  who  enter  the  Normal  School.  The  tuition  thus 
far  has  been  the  same  in  this  school  as  in  the  other  departments. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

established  four  years  ago,  have  been  carried  out  in  the  main, 
though  they  have  been  enlarged  and  perfected  as  experience 
has  suggested  and  approved.  During  the  last  year  the  advanced 
physiology  and  double  entry  book-keeping  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  second  course  to  the  firsts  and  there  have  also 
been  added  to  the  first  course,  besides,  an  additional  quarter  in 
free-hand  drawing,  and  also  the  elements  of  mineralogy.  This, 
of  course,  has  increased  the  work  of  this  course,  and  has  not 
only  increased  the  necessity  of  greater  rigor  in  the  examinations 
for  admission  and  for  passing  from  class  to  class,  but  has  also 
made  it  more  impoilant  that  each  student  should  enter  at  the 
beginning  and  remain  through  the  whole  course.  Many  already 
find  it  profitable,  and  in  frequent  instances  necessary,  to  extend 
their  time  to  two  yeara,  while  experience  shows  that  our  most 
advanced  students  who  shoiten  the  time,  even  on  their  own 
testimony,  lose  an  important  part  of  the  valuable  discipline  of 
that  distinctive  training  which  this  school  aims  to  give  and 
which  has  secured  to  its  best  graduates  such  success  in  after 
life,  both  in  teaching  and  in  other  pursuits. 

The  second  course  has  also  been  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  two  quarters  in  rhetoric  and  one  in  methods  of  teaching. 

No  restriction  of  age  is  now  put  upon  entrance  to  tke  school, 
but  the  course  is  so  severe  that  few  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
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can  enter  upon  it  with  profit  unless  with  a  view  to  lengthen  the 
time  for  its  completion.  But  belieying  that  the  maturity  of 
judgment  which  comes  with  years  is  as  essential  a  qualification 
for  teaching  as  mere  scholarship,  no  certificates  of  graduation 
are  now  delivered  to  any  one  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Some  may  be  able  to  complete  the  first  course  at 
sn  earlier  age,  but  such  can  enter  profitably  at  once  upon  the 
studies  of  the  second  course,  their  certificates  being  withheld 
until  the  required  age  is  attained. 

The  length  of  this  report  precludes  any  suggestions  from  me, 
further  than  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  results  of  our  work, 
as  to  future  legislation,  were  they  otherwise  proper.  I  tioist 
that  the  results  will  so  commend  themselves  to  your  own  good 
judgment  and  to  that  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  that 
measures  will  be  taken  to  place  the  normal  schools  of  the  state 
upon  a  yet  firmer  basis.     I  remain,  very  respectfully. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

Abkl  E.  Leavenworth. 

Randolph,  Vt.,  July  12th,  1876. 
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RANDOLPH    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Report  of  Trustees. 


Edward  Conant,  Superintendent  of  EduccUion-y 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  following  facts, 
relative  to  qaestioos  pat  by  you  to  the  Trustees  of  Randolph 
Normal  School.  The  corporate  name  of  the  Institution  was 
originally,  Orange  County  Grammar  School.  The  number  of 
Trustees  was  and  is  at  the  present  time  14.  The  Institution 
was  founded  in  1806,  and  for  many  years  its  trustees  and 
patrons  Iscbored  to  make  it  answer  the  demand  of  the  times  in 
giving  to  all  who  might  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  the 
best  possible  instruction  in  both  the  English  and  classical  courses. 

In  1861  the  trustees  employed  Mr.  Edward  Conant  to  take 
charge  of  the  school,  which,  having  suffered  for  several  years 
previous  by  the  annual,  and  sometimes  oflener,  change  of 
teachers,  was  at  this  time  somewhat  upon  the  decline.  Mr. 
Conant  at  once  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  experience  and 
his  energies  into  putting  the  school  upon  a  prosperous  and  use- 
ful basis.  It  began  from  that  time  to  grow  in  interest  and  in 
numbers,  Mr.  C.  giving  instruction  in  both  English  and 
classic  courses,  as  had  been  heretofore  taught,  although,  perhaps, 
giving  more  attention  to  the  English,  aiming  to  establish  what 
he  thought  possible,  a  thoroughly  classical  English  course,  as 
well  as  to  supply  a  growing  demand  lor  better  teachers  for  our 
common  schools.  Success  seemed  to  attend  his  efforts,  so  much 
so,  that  in  1866  he  asked  the  trustees  to  make  it  entirely  an 
English  school,  believing,  as  he  thought,  that  a  greater  amount 
of  good  to  the  general  cause  of  education  would  flow  from  its 
efforts  if  instruction  was  confined  to  English  branches  alone. 
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To  those  of  its  patrons  and  friends  who  felt  that  the  local 
advantages  deiived  from  the  school,  such  as  fitting  students  for 
the  higher  seminaries,  colleges,  etc.,  this  request  seemed  almost 
unreasonable,  but  the  trustees  had  so  much  confidence  in  Mr. 
Conant,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  June,  18G6,  they 
voted  to  gi'ant  the  request,  although  some  of  them  reluctantly, 
and  since  that  time  the  languages  have  not  been  taught  in  the 
school.  From  this  date  Randolph  Orange  County  Grammar 
School  became  Randolph  Normal  School. 

The  state  did  not  long  leave  us  without  its  sanction  and  the 
aid  of  its  fostenng  hand,  but  the  legislature  at  the  fall  session 
in  1866  established  it  by  enactment,  a  State  Normal  School. 

Valuk  op  School  Property. 

(a)  Value  of  grounds, $     200  00 

(b)  Value  of  building, 7,500  00 

(c)  Value  of  furniture, 1,200  00 

(d)  Value  of  apparatus, 3t)0  00 

(e)  Value  of  library, 800  00 

Insurance. 

On  building, •5,000  00 

On  furniture, 800  00 

On  apparatus, 200  00 

Annual  Income  to  the  School. 

From  county  school  lands,        -        -        -        -  SI 20  00 

As  appai'atus  fund,       ------  7  50 

Avails  of  endowment  fund,        -----      760  00 

Debt  of  Corporation,  1,000  00 

State  Appropriations. 

During  the  year  ending  July  Slst,  1875,  tliere  was 

drawn  from  the  state  treasury  the  sum  of  $1,500  00 

Expended  in  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,      -        -        500  00 
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Expended  in  payment  of  tuitions,        ...  000  00 

Remaining  unexpended,         .        .        -         -        -      1,000  00 

During  the  year  ending  July  Slst,  1876, 
there  was  drawn  from  the  state 
treasury  the  sum  of  -        -         -        -  $1,500  00 

Remaining  unexpended,        -        -        -         1 ,000  00 


$2,500  OO 
Expended  in  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,       500  00 


XUIUODB,               ......      Xjvr 

It  UU 

$1,574  OO 

Remaining  unexpended,       ... 

926  OO 

Amount  drawn  for  the  two  years, 

3,000  OO 

Expended  for  teachers'  salaries,    - 

1,000  OO 

Expended  for  tuitions,      .... 

1,074  OO 

Remaining  unexpended,       ... 

926  OO 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  B.  Mead,  Clerk  of  TVttslees. 
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JOHNSON    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 
Report  of  the  Principal. 


Edward  Con  ant,  State  Superintendent  of  Education: 

Sir  : — I  herewith  sabmit  a  report  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  JohDBOD,  for  the  years  ending  June  25th,  1875,  and  June 
dOth,  1876. 


FOR   THE   FALL   TERM   OF    1874-75. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


H.   S.   PERRIGO, 
Principals 


S.  H.  WATERS, 
AseietanL 


Miss  LUCIA  E.  BELDING, 
Instrumental  Mueic, 


Hon.  M.  O.  HEATH, 
Ltcturer  on  Usages  of  Vermont  Courts. 


Dr.  J.  B.  MORGAN, 
lecturer  on  Anatomy^  Physiology^  and  Hygiene. 
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FOR     THE     TERM     ENDING     Jl^NE     25th,     1875,     AND     THE     TKAJEL 

ENDING    JUNE   80th,    1876. 


TNSTEUCTOES. 


WILLIAM  C.  CRIPPEN, 
JPrincipaL 


Miss   ABBIE   E.    LEONARD, 
Miss  MARY  L.  FULLINGTON, 
S.  H.  WATERS, 

Aaaiatanta, 


Miss  LUCIA  E.  BELDING, 
Te(ic?ier  of  Music, 


J.  B.   KENT, 
Tectcher  of  Penmanship, 


Mrs.  B.  F.  RATTRAY, 
Teaclier  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 


Hon.  S.  S.  PIKE, 
Lec^rer  on  Usages  of  Vermont  Courts, 


Dr.  JOEL  ALLEN, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy^  Physiology^  and  Hygiene, 
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First  Quailer,  55. 
Second  Quarter,  45. 


SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JuNE  25,  1875, 

Fall  Term.       {^ 

c     '      rr  f   Fii-st  Quarter,  54. 

SpnngTerm,  |  Second  Quarter,  82. 

Average  per  quarter  for  the  year  1875,  46. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1876. 

Fall  Term        -f   ^"*^^  Quarter,  76. 
J^ail  leim,       |  Second  Quarter,  48. 

o    '      rr  f   First  Quarter,  62. 

Spring  Term,  |  Second  Quarter,  25. 

Average  per  quarter  for  the  year  1876,  52. 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  25,  1875. 


Fall  Tei 


f   First  Course,  6. 
rm,      I 


Second  Course,  3. 

^,    .      m  (   First  Course,  5. 

&pnng  Term,  |  g^^^„^  bourse,  0. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1876. 

Fall  Tei-m,      |  |^| 

a    '      rr  f  First  Course,  7. 

Spring  Term,  |  g^^^^  ^^^;^  ^ 

A  general  summary  of  attendance  for  the  years  beginning 
Febniary,  1867,  and  ending  June,  1876  : 


First  Courae,  5. 
Second  Course,  2. 


TBAB. 

SPRING. 

8UMMBB. 

FALL. 

WIMTER. 

TOTAL. 

1867 

43 

16 

31 

28 

118 

1868 

44 

16 

70 

58 

188 

1869 

104 

19 

93 

57 

273 

1870 

112 

23 

175 

98 

408 

1871 

184 

17 

1872 

68 
65 

132 
4fi 

1873 

66 

15 

188 

1874 

72 

27 

55 

46 

199 

1875 

54 

82 

76 

48 

210 

1876 

62 

25 

82 
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Summary  of  graduates  during  the  existence  of  the  school : 


1867, 

1868, 

1869, 

1870, 

1871, 

1872,. 

1873, 

1874, 

1875, 


10 
23 
24 
23 
18 
20 
10 
11 
12 


Total,  161 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  assisted  from  the  state 
appropriation,  and  the  sums  paid  in  each  term  of  the  years 


1875-76 : 

YSARB. 

• 

"o 

g 

23 

15 
18 
19 

• 

s 

1 

• 

s 
es 

o 

O 

« 
a 

bi 
5 

5 
S 

• 

c 

a 

x: 

• 

• 

B 
« 

04 

• 

2 
o 

• 

• 

*• 

a 

2 
o 

AXOUlfT. 

Pall  Term.  1874 

2 
2 

2 

4 

4 
18 
IS 
12 

1 

1 

s  sio  m 

Spring  Term,  1875. 
VaU  Term.  1875. . .  ■ 

1 
1 
1 

1 

315  00 

S4R  W 

Spring  Term.  1876. 

300  00 

J 

f  1.273  oa 

SCHOOL   BUILDING. 

The  school  building  was  repaired  and  enlarged  to  its  present 
capacity  iu  IbGO.  It  is  in  good  condition  and  amply  commo- 
dious for  the  present  wants  of  the  school.  The  size  of  the 
building,  recitalion  rooms,  etc.,  is  as  follows: 

Main  edifice  seventy  feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth,  exclu- 
sive of  outer  hall,  which  is  seventeen  feet  in  length  by  fourteen 
in  breadth.  The  inner  hall,  passing  through  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  building,  is  forty  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  width.     On 
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one  side  of  this  hall  is  a  recitation  room  forty  feet  by  twenty- 
eight;  On  the  other  side  two  rooms,  one  twenty-seven  by 
twenty-seven  feet,  the  other  twenty-seven  feet  in  length  by 
fourteen  in  breadth.  A  hall  the  entire  size  of  the  buildinor 
occupies  the  upper  floor.  These  rooms  are  all  supplied  with 
suitable  furniture,  and  slate  blackboards. 

LIBRARY    AND   APPARATUS. 

The  library,  o])en  to  all  students,  contains  about  four  hun- 
dred volumes,  mainly  books  of  reference  and  works  of  standard 
authors. 

The  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  subjects  of 
Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry,  though  not  so 
complete  s\a  could  be  wished,  is  now  in  good  condition,  and  it 
is  expected  will  be  increased  the  coming  year.  An  excellent 
cabinet  of  minerals  furnishes  means  for  illustrating  the  subject 
of  Geology. 

LITERARY   SOCIETY. 

The  Union  Debating  Club  was  organized  in  1874,  and  since 
that  time  weekly  Lyceums  have  been  held  during  the  more 
largely  attended  terms  of  school. 

RELIGIOUS  ADVANTAGES. 

There  are  three  accessible  churches  in  the  village,  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Congregational.     The  students  hold  a   weekly 
prayer  meeting  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  school  building.     It  has 
not  been  found  necessary,  and, hence,  has  not  been  deemed  advis- 
able, to  make  any  regulations  making  attendance  at  church  com- 
pulsory.    That  the  unusual  religious  interest  prevailing  in  the 
place  during  the  last  two  years  may  have  some  connection  with 
this  is  not  improbable.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  no  student  has  been  connected  with  the  school 
who  was  not  a  regular  attendant  upon  some  one  of  the  churches. 

The  disproportion  between  the  number  of  actual   graduates 
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from  the  school  and  the  amoant  of  money  used  from  the  state 
appropriation  is  noticeable.  If  it  were  possible  to  give  a  list  of 
all  persons  who  have  received  tuition  from  the  state,  the  small 
percentage  of  graduates  would  clearly  show  that  the  practical 
working  of  the  law  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

It  seems  necessaiy  that  the  present  law  be  so  amended  that 
the  tuition  of  no  scholar  be  paid  till  he  has  shown  evidence,  in 
school,  of  both  ability  and  determination  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  contract.  That  the  payment  of  tuition  by  the  state  has 
been  an  encouragement  to  many  worthy  students,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  conditions  of  the  law 
make  it  inevitable  that  much  of  the  fund  is  misapplied. 

Unavoidable  circumstances  have  compelled  a  too  frequent 
change  of  teachers  in  this  school,  resulting  in  a  diminished 
attendance.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased,  however, 
during  the  last  year.  The  addition  of  the  studies  of  Algebra 
and  Drawing  to  the  first  course  has  been  favorable.  The  new 
lines  of  railroad  soon  to  be  completed  will  make  the  school 
accessible  from  all  paits  of  the  Congressional  District, — ^a  benefit 
that  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  famUiar  with  the  location 
of  Johnson.  The  luture  of  the  school  seems  to  be  promising, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  earnest  determination  on  the  part  of 
those  interested  in  the  school,  to  make  it  worthy  the  high  trust 
committed  to  it  by  the  State,  will  not  be  without  a  result. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  C.  CRIPPEN, 
Principal  of  the  Johnson  Normal  School 
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JOHNSON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

REPORT   OF   TRUSTEES. 


Edward  Conant,  State  Superintendent  of  JSducation  :  * 

Dear  Sir  : — Allow  me  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Johnson  : 

In  the  year  1836,  by  an  act  of  Legislature,  an  academy  was 
incorporated  at  Johnson,  under  the  name  of  ''The  Trustees  of 
the  Lamoille  County  Grammar  School." 

The  number  of  trustees  is  twenty-five. 

In  ]  867,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  empower- 
ing the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  Normal  Schools,  it  was 
voted  by  said  Board  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Lamoille  County  Grammar  School,  to  make  said  school 
a  State  Normal  School  for  the  3d  Congressi#nal  District  of  Ver- 
mont. 

value  of  school  property. 


Grounds,              .            -            -            - 

$  150  00 

School  Building,       -            . .          - 

-     5,000  00 

Apparatus,          .            .            -            . 

150  00 

Library,        -            -            -            -            - 

150  00 

INSURANCE. 

On  Building,        -            -            -            - 

$3,000  00 

On  Library,  Furniture,  Ac, 

-       375  00 

INCOME. 

The  income  derived  from  the  county  lauds  belonging  to  the 
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corporation  is  $159.00  annually.     This  fund  lias  been  and  is 
now  used  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  school. 
The  amount  of  the  debt  ot  the  corporation  is  $500.00. 

STATE   APPKOrSlATIONS. 

For  the  year  1875  there  was  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury, 
November  25th,  1874,  $1,500.00,  expended  as  follows:. 

Amount  expended  in  payment  ot  teachers*  salaries,  -     $500  00 
Amount  expended  in  payment  ot  tuitions,     -        -  625  00 

Amount  remaining  unexpended,      ....       375  00 

FOR   THE   TEAR   ENDING   JULY   31,  1876. 

Amount  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury, 
Amount  used  in  paying  teachers'  salaries. 
Amount  used  in  paying  tuitions,        ... 
Amount  remaining  unexpended,     .... 

FOR  TUE  TEARS  1875  AND  1876. 

Amount  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury,    - 
Amount  used  in  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
Amount  used  in  payment  of  tuitions, 
Amount  remaining  unexpended,     .        .        .        • 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  R.  HILL, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Trusteee  of  State  Normal  School^  Johneon^  Vl 


$1,500  00 

500  00 

-  648  00 

352  00 

$3,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,273  00  - 

727  00 
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CASTLETON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Report  of  the  Principal. 


To  Hon.  Edward  Con  ant,  Superintendent  of  Education: 

Sir:— I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  folloviriDg  report  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  years  eoding  Juae  SOth,  1875,  ^Dd  June 
30th,  1876. 


FOR  THE   TEAR    KNDING  JUNE    30,    1875. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


EDWIN  J.  HYDE, 
Principal, 


Miss  FANNY  M.  BROMLEY, 
Miss  MARY  HASTINGS, 
Miss  LAURA  A.  BROWN, 
Aaaistanta, 


summary  of  attendance. 

Fall  Term         [      ^'"'  Quarter,  44. 
'        \      Second  Quarter,  49. 

Sorinff  Term     \      ^'"'  Quarter,  61. 
Dpnng  lerm,    ^      ^^^^^^  Quarter,  42. 

Average  attendance,  49. 
No.  of  different  pupils,  66. 
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SUMMARY   OF   ORADUATEB. 

Fall  Term,        |     First  Course.  4 

'         (      becood  Course,  1. 

e     •      m  (       First  Course,  11. 

SpriPg  Term,   \      ^^^^  ^^^^  jj_ 


FOR  THE   TEAR   ENDIK6   JUNE   30,    1876. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


GEO.  A    BARRETT, 
JPrincipaL 


Miss  ELLA  WILLIAMS, 
Mr.  R.  K.  MARANVILLE, 
Miss  CORA  F.  BARKER, 
AaaUtants. 


SUMMARY  OF    ATTEKDANCE. 

p-ii  T^^r^         i      ^'""^^  Quarter,  86. 
l«all  lerm,        ^      ^^^^^^  Quarter,  39. 

o     .      rr.  (      First  Quarter,  46. 

Spring  Term,    J      Second  Quartl.r,  27. 

Average  attendance,  37. 
No.  of  different  pupils,  62. 

GRADUATES. 

First  Course,  9. 
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GBNERAL   SUMMAET. 
1869-70. 

Fall  Term         I      ^^"'  Quarter,— not  opened. 
'        (      Second  Quarter,  8. 

q     .      rp  i      First  Quarter,  15. 

^^     ^  »    (      Second  Quarter,  15. 

1870-71. 
Fall  Term,  87.  Spring  Term,  85. 

1871-72. 
Fall  Term,  31.  Spring  Term,  38. 

1872-73. 

Fall  Term         /      First  Quarter,  32. 
I?  an  lerm,        ^      g^^^^jj  Quarter,  23. 

Q«»:««  a^^*«>    i      ^irst  Quarter,  38. 
Sprmglerm,   I      Second  Quarter,  35. 

1873-74. 

Fall  Term        \      ^'^^^  Quarter,  61. 
'        (      Second  Quarter,  52. 

Q«^;r,«  T^..«.     S     F*'"^^  Quarter,  52. 
SpnngTerm,    j     Second  Quarter,  42. 

1874-75. 

iToii  T^^^«         i      ^i^'s^  Quarter,  44. 
uall  lerm,        ^      j^,^^^^^  Quarter,  49. 

c,     •      rri  (      First  Quarter,  61. 

Spring  Tern,,    J      Second  Quarter,  42. 

1375-76. 

Fall  Term,       i     f ''"''*  Q""'**;' ^^4. 
'         (     Second  Quarter,  39. 

t,     .      rr-  f     First  Quarter,  46. 

Spring  Tern.,  I     Second  Quarter,  27. 

Average  attendance  since  organization,  36. 
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GRADUATES   SINCE   ORGANIZATION. 


First  Course. 

Second  Course. 

Tota 

1870, 

3 

0 

3 

1871, 

10 

0 

10 

1872, 

14 

3 

17 

1873, 

11 

6 

17 

1874, 

25 

6 

31 

1875, 

15 

12 

27 

1876, 

9 

0 

9 

Totals,  87  27  114 

THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  reports  that  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  appropri^ion  has  been  used  iu  the  paymcot  of 
tuitioDS,  and  that  he  has  do  funds  in  his  hands  remaining.  I  re- 
gret that  I  am  at  this  time  unable  to  make  a  more  definite  report 
upon  this  subject,  but  the  nbsence  of  the  late  Principal,  who  is 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  data,  makes  a  more  extended  show- 
ing, at  this  date,  impossible. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Normal  School  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  park  of  sevend 
acres  extent  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  post  oflBce,  depot,  and  churcLes.  The  grounds  are 
justly  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  the  buildings  are  large  and 
conveniently  arranged.  The  Normal  Hall  contains  a  large 
chapel,  recitation  rooms,  and  cabinet.  The  boarding  house  is  a 
brick  building,  three  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  basement, 
and  contains  fifty-two  rooms  for  students.  The  rooms  are  large, 
well  lighted,  and  in  comftirtable  repair.  All  things  considered,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  Normal  School  in  the  State  has  better 
facilities  for  a  successful  work  than  this. 

APPARATUS  AND  LIBRARY. 
There  is  a  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  sufficient  for 
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all  necessary  school  purposes,  io  good  condition.  The  Library 
contains  several  works  of  reference,  including  an  entire  set  of  the 
^*New  American  Encyclopedia." 

CABINET. 

The  Atwood  Cabinet  contains  several  hundred  geological  and 
zoological  specimens,  contributed  by  the  late  Dr.  Atwood. 

READING  ROOM. 

A  reading  room,  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  the  best  magazines,  has  been  maintained  during  the  year. 

RELIGIOUS   ADVANTAGES. 

There  are  in  the  village  the  following  churches  :  Congregation  • 
al)  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Advent,  and  Catholic.  Students 
have  been  required  to  attend  one  of  these  churcheaf  at  least  once 
on  Sunday. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

A  Primary  Department  has  been  maintained,  partaking  largely 
of  the  character  of  a  model  school.  It  is  designed  to  make  it 
such  in  fact  the  coming  year.  There  is  no  information  at  my 
command  more  specific. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

There  has  been  hitherto,  in  fact  ever  since  the  organization  of 
the  Normal  School,  a  Seminary  carried  on  simultaneously  and 
collaterally  with  the  Normal  School.  During  the  last  year  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Trustees  to  discontinue  the  Seminary  en- 
tirely, and  since  that  time  only  one  institution  has  been  main- 
tained. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time  to  make  known  to  you 
some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  this  Normal  School  has  la- 
bored.    And  in  the  first* place  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
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the  fact  that  the  baildiogs  now  occupied  by  the  Normal  School 
were  formerly  the  old  Castletoo  Semi  oar  j  property,  left  io  the 
haods  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  trtut  for  certain  defined  and 
specified  purposes.     This  Seminary  has  had  a  history  of  which 
any  community  might  well  be  proud.     Its  graduates  are  scattered 
the  length  and    breadth  of  the  land.     Castleton  had  learned  to 
be  proad  and  tender  of  her  Seminary.     N^aturally  the  Trustees 
hesitated  to  transfer  the  property  held  by  them  to  the  Normal 
School.     Naturally  the  graduates,  some  of  them  influential   and 
prominent  men — all  of  them  clinging  lovingly  to  the  old  Seminary 
— ^bemoaned  the  decline  and  decadence  of  their  Alma  McUer.  Thia 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,this  feeling  of  the  friends  of  the 
Seminary,  has  caused  tho  unusual  spectacle  to  be  presented  of  two 
distinct  schools   running  under  one  roof  and  conducted  by  one 
head.     Necessarily,  inevitably,  this  condition  of  things  has  pro- 
duced confusion,  jealousy  and  friction.      It  became  at  last  evi* 
dent  to  the  Trustees  that  there  must  be  a  change — ^a  revolution. 
It  was  a  question  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest" — and  ihe  Sem- 
inary is  no  more.     Though  perhaps  this  action  has  been  reluct- 
antly taken ;  though  it  might  have  been  a  grief  to  the  friends  of 
the  Seminary  at  the  time,  yet  now  we  are  all  persuaded  that  the 
'  right  thing  has  been  done  at  last,  and  that  never  before  had  the 
Normal  School  such  hopeful  prospects.     Hitherto  it  has  lived  in 
the  shade,  but  now  all  obstructions  have  been  removed,  and  the 
sunlight  is  already  giving  it  strength  and  life.     We  are  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  we  have  elected  as  Principal  for  the  ensuing 
year,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Howard,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College 
in  the  Class  of  1871,  who  has  chosen  as  his  First  Assistant  Miss 
Irene  S.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal 

School. 

Respectfully  submitted,   * 

J.  B.  BROMLET, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  TruBtee: 
Castleton,  Vt,  August  7th,  1876. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TOWN  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF  MIDDLETOWN. 

MiDDLETOWN,  July  24,  187t5. 
To  Edward  Conant,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  advantages  derived  by  the  adoption  of  the 
'*  Town  System "  have  been  fully  demonstrated  in  this  town. 
When  this  town  adopted  the  Town  System  but  two  districts  out 
of  eight  had  suitable  school  houses.  The  Board  have  in  three 
years  furnished  by  repair  and  purchase  five  good  school  build- 
ings and  have  maintained  schools  in  each  a  portion  of  the  year. 

1  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  questions  in  proper  order. 
'1^2.     One  school  house  was  sold  because  of  small  attend- 
ance, and  one  was  moved  so  as  to  accommodate  that  portion  of 
the  town.     More  weeks  of  school  have  been  kept  in  most  of 
the  outside  schools  than  before. 

8.  For  the  past  three  yeare  26  weeks  is  the  average  to  each 
school. 

In  all  the  schools  two  terms  (fall  and  spring),  and  in  most 
three  terms,  of  ten  and  twelve  weeks  each  have  been  kept. 

4.  Under  the  Town  System  the  members  of  the  Board  are 
elected  for  three  years^  and  the  Board  is  continuous,  conse- 
quently become  better  acquainted  with  the  success  of  the  sev- 
eral teaciiers  and  are  better  able  to  judge  of  their  adaptability 
to  the  several  schools  and  locate  theui  accordingly.  The  verdict 
of  the  school  patrons  is  we  have  better  schools  than  before,  in 
consequence. 

I  find  by  looking  up  the  records  that  the  average  expenses 
for  ten  years  p';evious  to  ihe  adoption  of  the  Town  System,  tor 
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wages,  board,  fiiel,  rent  and  incidentals,  for  an  average  of  183 
weeks  of  school,  was  $6.13  per  week ;  while  for  the  past  three 
years  we  have  had  an  average  of  208  weeks  of  school,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $5.21  per  week.  And  with  this  average  have 
supported  a  graded  school  in  the  village.  These  figures  do  not 
in  either  case  cover  buildings  or  repairs. 

We  keep  successful  teachers  employed  somewhere  as  long  as 
possible  and  make  as  few  changes  as  possible,  and  in  this  I  think 
we  reap  our  greatest  advantages. 

Very  Respectfully, 

C.  E.  TAYLOR. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

HINESBURGH. 

H1NB8BUB6H,  June  12,  187G. 
E.  CoNANT,  State  Superintendent : 

In  reply  to  year  inquiries  would  answer  as  follows : 

1.  The  same  places  have  been  used  under  both  systems. 

2.  The  number  of  schools  is  one  less  in  the  Town  System. 

3.  The  comparative  and  aggregate  length  of  the  schools 
may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  schools  has  been  improved. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  last  two  yeara  under  the 
District  System  may  be  seen  by  the  table,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  under  the  Town  System. 

6.  For  the  last  two  yeara  teachera  have  been,  retained  two 
and  three  terms  and  in  some  schools  for  two  full  years. 

7.  But  one  teacher  has  been  hired  for  the  high  school ;  the 
cost  may  be  seen  in  the  table. 

One  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  Town  System  is  more 
uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  schools.  Another  is,  the 
wealthy  districts  help  the  poorer  ones ;  as  in  this  town  No.  3  is 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  town,  and,  as  you  see  from  the 
table,  would  not  have  paid  any  tax  under  the  District  System  ; 
and  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  13  are  the  poorest;  and  it  now  costs 
them  from  30  to  33  per  cent,  on  the  grand  list,  when  under  the 
District  System  some  ot  them  paid  as  high  as  115  per  cent. 

6 
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A  TABLE, 
Showing  the  nam  her  of  weeks  of  school  per  year,  and  the  aver- 
age  cost  per  week  for  two  years  in  each  school  under  each 
system. 
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C.  G.  PECK,  Clerk  of  Board  of  Directors. 
Per  order  E.  W.  HARKNESS, 

Town  SuperintendefU. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

WAITSFIELD. 

Waitspield,  July  20th,  1876. 
Edward  Conant,  State  Superintendent  of  Edv^Mtion : 

Dear  Sir, — The  followiDg  statements  and  comments  in  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  town  system  of  schools  are  suggested  by 
its  history  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  Waitsfield. 

The  new  system  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  our  voters, 
because  they  saw  in  it,  as  they  thought,  an  agency  for  making 
the  piivileges  of  our  common  schools  more  uniform  throughout 
the  different  localities  of  the  town,  and  for  improving  them  in 
real  efficiency,  as  well  as  for  equalizing  among  tax  payers  the 
•cost  of  educating  the  children. 

It  was  opposed  with  gi*eat  persistence  by  some  honest,  intel- 
ligent doubters,  by  othera  who  have  the  credit  of  not  caring  much 
for  the  public  schools,  except  to  dodge  as  much  as  possible  all  obli- 
gations to  assist  in  maintaining  them,  and  by  still  another  class 
who  seemed  to  think  that  the  school  system  of  the  State  ought 
to  promote,  by  its  complexity,  the  business  training  of  men,  in 
its  application,  rather  than  the  universal  and  thorough  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth  as  its  fundamental  principle. 

It  is  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  its  trial. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  has  never  done  the  best  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  doing. 

It  has  nevertheless  made  a  good  impression  on  our  schools, 
and  has  helped  to  advance  them  to  a  better  standing. 

If  the  position  now  occupied  by  this  town  in  relation  to  the 
town  system  should  be  lost  at  some  future  time,  it  can  not  be 
from  any  present  established  failure  in  it,  but  might  result  from 
the  artful  use,  by  uncompromising  opponents,  of  the  simple  and 
really  absurd  argument,  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  sys- 
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tem,  because  so  few  towns  in  the  State  have  been  willing  to 
place  it  on  trial. 

Its  adoption  by  this  town  did  not  lead  to  very  radical  changes, 
except  such  as  were  obviously  necessary  under  the  law. 

There  was  no  centralizing  or  grading  of  the  schools,  since  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  change  our  village  schools  had  embraced 
a  primary  and  a  higher  department,  and  the  others  being  well 
located  and  not  immoderately  large  did  not  greatly  need  to  be 
divided. 

The  places  of  holding  the  schools  remain  unchanged,  with  a 
single  exception. 

One  house,  too  poor  for  use,  in  a  neighborhood  which  had 
formerly  sustained  a  very  limited  amount  of  school  privileges, 
at  a  very  bigh  rate  ot  taxation,  was  abandoned,  and  the  very 
few  scholars  within  its  borders  now  attend  the  nearest  school  in 
town  or  in  some  cases  their  tuition  has  been  paid  at  a  nesrer 
une  in  an  adjoining  town. 

In  1873,  the  Board  of  Directors  brought  into  use  a  plan 
which  lengthens  the  school  year,  and  there  are  now  afforded 
twenty- eight  weeks  of  school  in  place  of  twenty^four  as  had 
been  customary  here  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

There  are  three  terms.  The  first  commences  usually  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  and  continues  eight  weeks.  The  sec- 
ond commences  near  the  first  of  September  and  is  of  the  same 
length.  The  winter  term  begins  at  the  usual  time  and  is  twelve 
weeks  long.  The  plen  is  slightly  changed  in  its  application  to 
our  village  schools  by  making  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  equal 
length,  ten  weeks  each. 

The  fall  term  of  these  schools  displaces  the  select  schools, 
which  it  had  usually  been  the  practice  to  organize  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  the  design  has  not  been  in  any  way  to 
abridge  the  opportunities  of  advanced  scholars  belonging  either 
to  this  town,  or  to  adjoining  towns,  who  desire  to  attend. 
The  plan  just  noted  has  given  very  general  satisfaction  and 
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is  really  a  step  in  advance,  due  to  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
school  supeiTigion. 

It  has  several  advantages.  It  adds  four  weeks  to  the  time 
each  school  is  in  session  during  the  year.  The  summer  term 
closes  early  and  the  children  are  relieved  from  the  weariness  of 
a  long  term  in  the  warmest  of  the  season.  It  gathers  into  the 
schools  a  class  of  hoys  whose  labor  is  yerj  helpful  on  the  farms 
during  the  busy  time  of  securing  the  hay  and  other  early  har- 
vest crops,  which  work  they  are  now  released  to  assist  in  with- 
out loss  of  school  privileges.  The  expense  of  the  former  select 
schools  is  also  to  some  extent  utilized  to  the  benefit  of  the 
broader  system  of  public  schools. 

In  regard  to  teachers,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  been  a 
special  effort  to  provide  well  qualified  instructors  for  every 
school.  Obviously  some  mistakes  will  occur  under  any  kind  of 
supeiTision  that  can  be  devised,  but  with  the  practice  of  con- 
tinuing the  best  teachers  in  the  same  school,  or  some  other  in 
the  town,  as  long  as  is  possible  or  practicable,  there  is  less  to 
fear  in  this  particular.  One  of  the  results  of  the  town  system 
has  been  a  much  less  frequent  change  in  teachers. 

The  quality  of  the  schools  is  better.  There  is  more  and  bet- 
ter system  in  the  work  of  the  school  room,  and  thoroughness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  more  uniformly  and  persistently 
enforced. 

This  opinion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  our  schools,  under 
the  two  systems,  is  in  harmony  with  the  firm  conviction  of 
minds  best  acquainted  with  what  the  schools  used  to  be  and 
now  are. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  relative  cost  of  maintaining 
schools  under  the  two  systems,  it  is  done  with  the  knowledge 
that  this  is  regarded  by  most  persons  as  a  very  important  fea- 
ture in  the  case.  There  would  be  satisfaction  in  reporting  a 
large  decrease  in  expense  under  the  town  system,  for  such  an 
argument  would  outweigh  in  some  minds  the  argument  that  it 
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has  promoted  more  excellent  schools,  and  therefore  in  some 
instances  perhaps  remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  adoption 
or  its  continaance.  It  is  fair,  however,  that  the  cost  of  an  aiticle 
should  be  determined  somewhat  by  its  real  intrinsic  value. 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for  materially  reducing  our  expen- 
ses by  consolidating  districts. 

Our  teachers  have  as  a  rule  been  paid  at  higher  rates  than 
they  formerly  were  under  the  district  system. 

The  school  property  has  been  well  cared  for  and  is  now  in 
better  condition,  taken  together,  than  ever  before,  and  four 
weeks  extra  time  are  now  given  to  each  school,  in  town. 

Nevertheless  the  statistics  at  hand  do  not  place  the  town  sys- 
tem at  any  disadvantage  in  regard  to  money  expenditures. 

A  comparison  of  taxes  levied  on  the  grand  lists  of  the  sev^al 
districts  for  six  years  prior  to  the  change,  is  made  with  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  grand  list  of  the  town  for  six  years  since  the  town 
system  was  adopted,  including  the  present  year  for  which  a  fair 
estimate  has  been  allowed. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  per  centum  tax 
paid  annually  by  the  districts.     It  embraces  the  tax  voted  by 
the  districts  together  with  a  seven  per  cent,  tax  annually  aaocoo 
ed  by  the  selectmen  in  accordance  with  law.     It  also  shows  the 
average  annual  tax  for  the  entire  term  of  six  years. 
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In  District  No.  7  very  little  school  has  been  sustained.    Rate 

of  taxation  high.     House  now  abandoned.     No  statistics. 

Average  tax  for  No.  1,  41  |  per  cent. ;  for  No.  2,  86f  per 
cent ;  for  No.  3,  57f  per  cent. ;  for  No.  4,  37  per  cent ;  for 
No.  5,  52  per  cent. ;  for  village  district,  35|  per  cent. 
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During  this  time  twcDty-foar  weeks  of  school  were  annually 
provided  for.  One  new  house  was  built  and  two  other  houses 
underwent  quite  extensive  repaire.  Upon  the  othere  there  was 
very  little  outlay. 

Since  the  town  system  was  adopted  the  tax  on  the  grand  list 
of  the  town  has  ranged  from  35  to  50  per  cent.,  the  rate  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  amount  of  improvement  annually  made  on 
the  school  property.  The  average  tax  is  found  to  be  very 
nearly  42^  per  cent. 

During  this  later  period,  one  house  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  and  a  very  liberal  outlay  made  on  three  or  four  others. 

The  extra  time  given  to  the  schools,  through  four  years  of 
this  peiiod,  should  also  be  remembered  in  this  connection. 

The  condition  of  the  school  property  is  now  such  that  a  lower 
rate  of  taxation  is  indicated,  unless  unusual  advantages  should 

again  be  added  to  the  echools. 

In  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  town 
system,  I  wish  to  express  and  emphasize  the  belief  that  it  affords 
a  surer  method  of  elevating  the  standard  of  our  common 
schools.  This  opinion  is  nut  now  theoretical,  for  it  has  been 
demonstrated. 

It  will  give  a  better  class  of  teachers  to  the  schools  embraced 
in  what  were  formerly  the  weaker  distncts,  for  it  creates  a  com-' 
mon  treasury  and  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  funds  will  be 
expected  and  insisted  on.  For  the  same  reason  the  condition 
of  the  school  houses  and  other  property  is  more  carefully  noted. 
Needed  repairs  or  improvements  are  made  in  one  case  as  surely 
as  they  are  in  another,  and  usually  with  more  promptness  than 
under  the  district  system. 

The  acting  superintendent  being  one  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, the  best  teachers  are  in  consequence  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated  by  those  officers,  which  often  leads  to  their 
being  retained  in  the  schools  of  the  town  through  several  terms. 

Judicious  economy  is  not  less  sure  to  be  practiced  under  the 
town  system,  on  the  other  hand  we  think  it  has  been  demon- 
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Btrated  that  the  same  expenditure  will,  as  a  rule,  provide  better 
schools  and  more  perfectly  maintain  the  condition  of  the  school 
property. 

The  three  years  term  for  which  Directors  are  chosen,  to  which 
in  some  cases  a  second  term  will  be  added,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  popular  idea  that  the  most  valuable  service  of  officers  comes 
after  the  training  of  experience. 

The  frequent  changes  noticed  in  the  choice  of  PrudeDtial 
Committees,  while  affording  satisfaction  to  some  who  are  singu- 
larly pleased  with  even  a  brief  term  of  authority,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  that  idea. 

Uniform  taxation  in  the  support  of  schools  is  so  manifestly  as 
it  ought  to  be,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  hear  it  spoken 
against,  even  by  those  who  bitterly  oppose  the  other  features 
of  the  law,  or  who  have  heavier  taxes  to  pay  in  consequence  of 
this  uniformity. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  against  the  law  that  it  takes 
the  control  of  the  schools  from  those  most  nearly  concerned, 
and  thereby  lessens  the  interest  felt  in  them.  This  argument  is 
not  sustained  by  the  experience  of  this  town. 

That  the  supervision  of  schools  is  simplified,  and  in  some 
sense  removed  from  every  household,  is  shown  to  be  no  unwise 
feature  of  the  law,  if  we  remember  that  some  of  the  bitterest 
differences  in.  neighborhoods  often  result  from  the  disagreement 
in  districts  regarding  the  management  of  their  schools  or  their 
school  buildings.  The  town  system  is  direct  as  a  measure  in 
the  prevention  of  such  unfortunate  proceedings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  system  ot  schools  so  generally 
favored  by  experienced  and  sagacious  educators  throughout  the 
State,  meets  with  so  tardy  approval  from  the  controlling  vote  of 
so  many  towns. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  common  schools  of  Vermont,  I  am  your  obedient  servant^ 

W.  A.  JOXKS. 


^f>f>i<Xf)IX. 


•  ^ 


5^xj)rai\ktofY  JSIote. 


(Selections  from  the  Statistics  gathered  during  the  two  years  are 
herewith  presented.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  present  equally 
full  reports  for  both  years. 

In  the  Statistical  Aggregates  the  items  for  both  j'ears  are  of  the  same 
kind  so  far  as  given,  except  that  for  1875,  the  average  daily  attendance 
per  school  is  given,  while  for  1876  the  average  daily  attendance  upon 
all  the  schools  is  given.  To  obtain  this  last  average,  «ome  of  the 
Superintendents'  reports  were  modified.  In  the  Statistics  by  Towns 
the  numbers  modilied  are  marked  by  a  *.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance as  i^iven  in  the  table  is  too  small  for  the  entire  .State,  bv  reason 
of  omissions  in  some  of  the  returns.    Concerningthis,  see  the  Reixirt. 

In  the  Statistics  by  Counties,  for  1876,  are  included  the  number  of 
districts  having  less  than  twenty  weeks  of  school,  having  failed  to  file 
their  registers,  having  employed  unlicensed  teachers  in  schools  not 
graded.  It  did  not  seem  best  to  enlarge  this  report  by  including  those 
items  in  the  Statistics  by  Towns.  Several  items  appear*in  the  Statis- 
tics by  Towns  of  which  no  useful  summary  could  be  made  for  the 
table  of  Statistics  by  Counties,  and  none  was  undertaken. 

A  part  of  the  Statistics  by  Towns  consists  of  a  record  of  opinions 
expressed  l»y  the  Town  Sui)erintendents,  to  give  weight  to  those 
opinions  the  names  of  the  Superintendents  have  been  added. 

In  making  the  tables  relating  to  Academies  and  to  Graded  Schools, 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  determine  to  which  class  a  school  should 
be  assigned,  and  in  some  cases  for  want  of  a  better,* the  present 
tendency  of  things  was  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  reason. 


^ — ►- 


than  20 
their 


875. 

1876. 

2545 

2371 

206 

2519 

109 

1 

91 

87451 

87 
74050 
92577 

72093 
74009 

G9013 
71325 

17.01 


Number  of  School  District?, 
Number  of  Fractional  Districts, 
Number  of  Common  Schools, 
Number  of  rlistricts  having  less 

weeks  of  school. 
Number  of  districts   failin*^  to  file 

Registers, 
Number  of  districts  employing  unlicensed 

teachers. 
Number  of  families, 
Number  of  children  of  school  age, 
Number  of  children  of  scliool  age  in  the 

Common  Schools, 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  Common  Schools, 
Average  daily  attendance  per  school  on  the 

Common  Schools, 
Average  daily  attendance  on  Com.  Schools, 
Number  of  children  of  school  age  attending 

other  than  ihe  Common  Schools, 
Rent  of  school  lands. 
Amount  of  Public'  Money  divided  to  the 

schools, 
Amount  of  money  raised  by   tax.  on    the 

grand  lisb  of  the  scliool  districts, 
Arot.  of  teachers'  \va.u:es,  including  board, 
Cost  of  fuel  and  inehlentals, 
C'ost  of  building  and  repairs. 
Coat  of  schools, 

Average  weekly  cost  of  schools, 
Average  wages  per  week  of  nnile  teachers. 
Average  wages  per  week  of  female  teachers, 
Average  number  of  weeks  of  school  in  the 

year. 
Number  of  visits  by  Town  Superintendents, 
Number  of  visits  by  Pradential  Committees, 
Superintendents  who  think  the  legal  school  year  pf  20  weeks 

long  enough, 
Superintendents  who  express  no  opinion  concerning  the  length 

of  the  school  year, 
Superintendents  who  think  the  legal  school  year  of  20  weeks 

not  long  enough. 


39474 


5888 

6175 

$15165.29 

$14193.38 

$107031.95 

$373120.12 

1417230.38 

$437471.27 

$58144.72 

$00502.47 

$124116  93 

$07010.83 

$599498.03 

$505044.57 

$7.23 

$6.97 

$9.31 

$5.62 

24.38 

24.18 

* 

6149 

1 

2537 

34 
27 

180 
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Child- 

Average 

1 

Com- 

ren of 

Child- 

daily at- 

Pupfls 

ChUd- 

school 

ren  Tat- 

t'dance 

attend- 

Bent of 

COUNTIB8      ■ 

mon 

renof 

age  at- 

tending 

per 
school 

ing 

town 

school 

tending 

the 

other  ' 

school 

Scli*la. 

age. 

common 

common 

in  com- 

schools 

lands. 

•                  1 

• 

schools. 

schools. 

mon 

SOliOOlS. 

1 

Addison, .... 

185 

6601 

5247 

5350 

14.49 

274 

$2101.52 

2 

Bennington, 

137 

5821 

4597 

4924 

19.56 

293 

1781.81 

3 

Caledonia,. . 

195 

6167 

5098 

5311 

14.66 

554 

1077.15 

4 

Cliittenden, 

179 

9344 

5534 

5608 

18.86 

952 

1713.70 

5 

Essex, 

65 

1905 

1539 

1571 

14.56 

113 

283.38 

6 

Franklin,  .. 

206 

7265 

6820 

7086 

17.98 

815 

858.12 

7 

Qrand  Isle,.' 

25 

1340 

1013 

1024 

20.75 

16 

184.00 

8 

Lamoille,. . . 

124 

3081 

2883 

2981 

24.14 

227 

428.48 

9 

Orange,  — 

233 

5897 

5157 

5356 

14.54 

620 

1028.02 

10 

Orleans, 

183 

5683 

5504 

5251 

17.19 

476  ' 

659.35 

11 

Ratland,  . . . , 

250 

11889 

8906 

9151 

19.82 

663 

1517.64 

12 

W  ashington 

220 

7244 

6376 

6505 

18.64 

359 

1288.92 

13 

Windliam,.. 

228 

6568 

5554 

5735 

14.93 

358 

889.65 

14 

Windsor,. .. 

315 

8646 

7865 

8216 

16.48 

168  1 

1816.05 

Totals,... 

2545 

87451 

72093 

74069 

17.61 

5888 

1 

■ 

$15165^ 
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Aver- 

Teachers' 

Cost  of  fuel 

Cost  of  build- 

Cost of 

Average 

age 

wages 

and 

ing  and 

schools  for  the 

weekly 

numb'r 

jncluding 

incidentals. 

repairs. 

year. 

cost  of 

of 

board. 

schools. 

weeks 

of 
schools 

1 

$30557.61 

$4271.09 

$6616.37 

$41445.07 

$7.00 

26.16 

2 

28351.13 

5438.98 

39072.60 

72862.66 

7.85 

24.72 

3 

29621.34 

4285.23 

5523.90 

39430.47 

6.69 

22.87 

4 

25287.77 

4691.26 

15522.11 

45501.14 

7.38 

27.44 

5 

8473.01 

795.30 

716.70 

9886.01  ■ 

6.86 

20.95 

6       35124.98 

6176.86 

2732.12 

44033.96 

7.93 

24.82 

7 

4326.30 

599.96 

1603.92 

6629.18 

7.70 

26.75 

8 

13696.90 

1490.69 

5517.31 

20644.90 

7.20 

23.31 

9 

29633.74 

3914.24 

17504.51 

61052.49 

6.41 

22.30 

10 

25964.76 

3205.76 

4340.76 

33511.28 

6.33 

22.76 

11 

57848.82 

8173.27 

9384.63 

75406.72 

7.75 

26.62 

12 

35395.84 

4477.74 

2842.02 

42715.66 

7.68 

24.31 

13 

41294.78 

3839.09 

3329.87 

48463.74 

7.16 

23.76 

14 

51660.40 

6845.30 

9410.11 

67915.81 

7.46 

24.51 

$417236.38 

$58144.72 

$124116.93 

$599498.03 

$7.23 

24.38 
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STATISTICS  BY  COrXTIES-\S76. 


ii 


CorxTiES. 


Entire 
districts 


f 


likAddison, . ..' 
2  Benningtou. 
3,  Caledonia,.. 
4  Chittenden,. 

o  Essex 

(),Franklin,  ..; 

7  (xrand  Isle,.! 

8  Lamoille,. .. 
t>  Oranije, 

10  Orlean** 

lliHutlau<l,  .  .. 
12,  Wasiiinsrton 
13!  Windham,.. 
14  Windsor,  . . . 


Totals,. . 


182 
130 
i86 
133 

61 
18o 

25 
122 
228 
181 

•>0(i 

11)7 
210 
2DG 


2371 


'  .Districts 

Frac-  I   having      Uistrlctr^ 

tional     '  Common  le<s  than  failing  to 
ilistncts.     schools.     '2u  weeks    llle  their 

ot  regwlersi- 

sohooi. 


21 
18 
47 
18 
9 
27 


26 

49 
26 
44 
3.") 
31 
(>2 


^413 


182 

1J)6' 
164 

52 
201 

25 
lis 
225 
190 
2')5 
213 
220 
3U9 


o 


2519 


8 
4 

0 

8 
8 
8 


17 

13 

0 

3 

9 

13 


109 


6 

6 

10 

9 

s 


4 

4 

14 

10 
o 

9 


91 


Districts 
employ- 
ing" 
teachers 

not 
having 
certifi- 
cates. 


3 


o 
10 


i 

3 
8 
5 

o 
4 


S7 


STATISTICS  BY  ror.YT/TiS- 1»7<*.. 


Counties. 


1  Addison, 

2  Benninirton, 

3  Caledonia,  .. 

4  Chittenden,  . 

5  Essex 

6  Franklin, 

7  Grand  Isle,. . 

8  Lamoille, 

9  Oranjre, 

10  Orleans,  . 

11  Rutland 

12  Washinfrton, 

13  Windham,  . . 
14;  Windsor, 


Totals, . 


Tax  on  grand 

li-t  of 

«iislricl>. 


Teai'liprs' 
\v;»p"- 

incUidin.ir 
board. 


$342»{9. 
15553. 
31460. 
21564. 

8653. 
35016. 

3557. 
15336. 
29544. 
25780. 
39487. 
34985. 
30147. 
47768. 


49 

(i8 

^  ^ 

<•> 
49 
63 
58 
60 
03 
70 
53 
02 
93 
54 
15 


I 


..   I 


$319S4. 
29566. 
27785. 
38943. 

8063. 
37  Km. 

4(;37. 
17247. 
30403. 
26156. 
5(J891. 
35451. 
42279. 
50895. 


27 
19 
56 
80 
06 
15 
30 
19 
IK) 
64 
66 
05 
62 
88 


$373126.12 


«;4;57471.27 


Cost  of  fuel 

and 
incidentals. 


^452S. 

4166 
4508 

7843. 

lOl  . 

5653 
452. 

189S. 

3<)9S . 
29JK). 
8373. 
3944. 
5477. 
6278. 


56 

03 
8.3 
S6 
29 
35 
S9 
96 
72 

ss 
75 
37 


Cost  of 

l>iiildin.!:<i  and 

rojKnr-N. 


fl567l.S6 
57^0.14 
4377.2.5 

7tW6.17 
13s:3.so 
64><8.94 
530.94 
7N27.9S 

5198.47 
2555.  :ts 
0<}2.52 
6:^11-93 

;m>4.<c 

3:ni.29 


160562.47         $67010.83 


♦  But  this  is  double  the  number  of  fractional  districts. 
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STATISTICS  BY  COUNTJES^lS76. 

«             1 

1 

Child- 

Average 

ren   of  1 

Child- 

daily 

Pupils 

■ 

Ohild- 

school  { 

ren  at- 

attend- 

attend- 

Rent of 

Public 

!  Fami- 

ren of 

age  at-  ' 

tending 

ance 

ing 

town  school 

money 

lies. 

school 

tending 

the 

upon 

other 

lands. 

divided  to 

age. 

common 
schools. 

common 
schools. 

all  the 
common 

schools. 

schools. 

1 

schools. 

■ 

5248 

6643 

5257 

5481 

3045 

325 

$2225.21 

$  7691.38 

2  4816 

5715 

4449 

4755 

1848 

373 

1710.89 

6010.68 

3   5274 

6441 

,     5600 

5693 

1547 

300 

525.94 

10179.15 

4  6624 

9802 

5395 

5530 

3391 

1     1558 

1488.88 

9171.80 

5    1420 

2008 

1756 

1816 

753 

;      73 

253.78 

1683.30 

6   6129 

8783 

6144 

6091 

3409 

1       974 

838.20 

8160. OH 

7     825     1350 

,      877 

1140 

528 

;      91 

81.50 

1         1358.00 

8   29()8 

3591 

1     2799 

3009 

1918 

179 

,       396.39 

3683.34 

9   5811 

6393 

,     5090 

5242 

3265 

.398 

1058.80 

9094.67 

10  4788 

()24S 

5053 

5397 

3191 

475 

858.90 

!         6257.78 

11    8W37  '12023 

8977 

9232 

5400 

797 

1373.48 

12322. SO 

12   6217  i  7265 

5825 

5920 

4240 

,       222 

1065.95 

9944.73 

13   626(> 

6774 

4530 

4()80 

2083 

1       112 

1071 . 72 

9295.32 

14 

8833  ■  9538 

7255 

7279 

4256 

298 

1 

1243.84 

13178.29 

74056 

92577 

69013 

1 

71325 

39474 

6175 

1 

$14193.38 

$107031.95 

STATISTICS  BY  COL  N TIES— is:^. 


1 

1 

A  verajf  e 

1 
Average 

1 

Visits 

Cost  of 

Averajfc 

wage's 

wa.ue» 

Average 

Visits  bv 

bv 

schools  for 

weekly 

including 

including 

number  ol 

iSuperln- 

Pru- 

the year. 

COr^l  of 

board  of 

bftard  of 

weeks  o! 

tendents. 

dential 

1 

!*choolrt. 

male 

female     i 

schools. 

Com- 

1 

- 

$6.81 

teachei^.  ■ 

teachers.  ' 

25.71   ' 

mittees 

1 

$42184.69 

$8.82   ' 

$5.59 

439 

139 

2 

39512.06 

7.04 

9.81   i 

6.12  , 

25.83 

351 

277 

3 

36671.46 

6.83. 

9.5S  ' 

5.66  ' 

22 .  58 

5(i3 

228 

4 

54473.00 

7.24 

10.72 

5.82  ■ 

25.67  ' 

431 

•96 

5 

10189.78 

6.32 

9.74 

5.32 ; 

21.36  1 

184 

49 

6 

49307.95 

7.16 

10.79 

5.62 

24.86  ; 

331 

93 

1^ 

5620.53 

8.12 

8.98 

5.62 

26.71 

4() 

23 

8 

26973.52 

6.66 

8.00 

5.78 

22.61 

188 

80 

9 

39301.26 

6.43 

7.32 

5.36 

22.86 

522 

155 

10 

31711.98 

6.90 

7.95 

5.21 

22.34 

555 

216 

11 

72097.90 

7.59 

11.10 

5.89 

2(5 .  22 

480 

285 

12 

45707.96 

6.98 

10.07 

5.61 

23.86 

510 

2:58 

13 

50811.44 

6.70 

8.20 

5.41 

22.79 

681 

251 

14 

60485.54 

6.79 

H.72 

5.66 

24.96 
24.18 

868 

407 

$565044:57 

1 

$6.97 

$9.31 

$5.62 

6149 

2537 

1 

8 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— 1%76. 


ADDISON  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


Entire 
dis- 
tricts. 


1, Addison,  .. 
2  Bridport, . . 
8  Bristol,  ... 

4  Cornwall, . 

5  Ferrlsb^gh, 
H  Goshen,  . . 

7  Granville, . 

8  Hancock,.. 

9  Leicester, . . 
lO'Lincoln,. .. 
11  Mlddleburj 
12;M(inkton, 

13  New  Haven 

14  Orwell,,...; 
15 1  Pan  ton,  . .. 
16jRipton,.... 

17  Salisbury, . 

18  Shoreham,. 
19iStarksboro 
20iVergenne8, 


Waltham, 
Weybridge, 


21 
22 
23  Whiting," 


1 1 


•  I 


10 
9 
8 
7 

15 
4 
8 
4 
6 

12 
8 
9 

11 

10 
4 
7 
7 

13 

15 
2 
3 


5 


Frac- 
tional 
.    dis- 
j  tricts. 


Totals,..  I    182 


I 
3 


1 
1 


2 
3 
1 


Com-  I 
moQ    ' 
scliools 


Fami- 
lies. 


21 


9 

9 
8 
7 
16 
4 
9 
S 
5 


195 
258 
367 
218 
349 

80 
183 

92 
128 


Child- 
ren of 
schooi 
age. 


12 

301  i 

14 

679 

9 

216 

9 

269 

10 

274 

4 

95 

7 

160 

7 

208 

12 

265 

14 

206 

2 

370 

2 

52 

5 

130 

5 

99 

182 

5248 

233 
348 
385 
332 
436 

93 
204 
111 
156 
349 
778 
284 
318 
396 
112 
214 
237 
377 
446 
490 

47 
163 
134 


t  Child- 
ren of  I 

school ' 

age  at- 1 
tend-  I 

ing  the 
com- 
mon 

schools 


6643 


159  I 
2IJ7 
245 
272  j 
351 
75 
148  ' 

79  . 
115 

257 
680 
237 
246 
369 

88 
157 
113 
278 
421 
350 

46 
117 
107 


5257 


Child- 
ren at- 
tend- 
ing 
the 
com- 
mon 
schools 


180 
291 
250 
272 
3(i0 

75 
152 

79 
115 
261 
698 
239 
246 
381 

88 
169 
177 
278 
470 
420 

47 
126 
lOi 


•i^  I 


Arer- 

a^ 
dailv 

atten(l- 
ance 
upon 

all  the 
com- 
mon 

schools 

♦118 
*166 
*170 
141 
*192 

*  47 

•  99 
47 

♦  76 
♦162 

361 

*143 

130 

150 

♦  42 

*  96 
*112 
*168 

126 
307 

*  32 

♦  80 

♦  80 


5481  I  3045 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWyS-lSlQ, 


ADDISON  COUNTY. 


Pupils 
attend- 
ing 
other 
schools 

Rent  ot 
town 
school 
lands. 

Public 

money 

divided  to 

schools. 

• 

Tax  on 
grand  list 

of 
districts. 

« 

Teachers' 
wages 

including 
board. 

Cost  of 

fuel  and 

incidentals 

Cost  ot 
building 

and 
repairs. 

1 

2 

'**i8* 

$173.30 
139.27 

$557.84 
621.53 

$1063.70 
1149.35 

$1859.35 
1460.75 

$179.52 
199.36 

$100.33 
24.71 

3 

60 

111.25 

405.10 

945.49 

1189.63 

109.05 

25.62 

4 

7 

1051.53 
2095.39 

1525.00 
1874.00 

160.08 
199.60 

149.50 

5 

200.00 

713.00 

880.00 

6 

10.00 

40.09 

462.05 

434.00 

70.20 

2.70 

7 

26 

10.00 

173.08 

1011.92 

870.16 

88.40  '     35.00 

8 

7.00 

103.81 

365.00 

414.95 

35.20  ,     29.00 

9 

•    •  •  • . 

69.00 

851.90 

664.40 

77.24  ;  132.90 

10 

18 

18.00 

148.59 

1209.64 

1227.50 

116.20  I     17.15 

11 

30 

119.00 

962.00 

10036.76 

5242.00 

1804.93  '3110.66 

12 

120.00 

358.35 

1031.89 

1397.00 

146.37       90.06 

18 

30 

368.50 

618.68 

997.00 

1227.00 

173.00      385.00 

14 

""q 

253.00 
54.00 

740.00 
789.00 

1 

15 

374.63 

868.25 

'"66.60    "19.06 

16 

3 

157.53 

157.53 

1073.22 

660.28 

59.39       60.48 

17 

20.00 

441.41 

1125.21 

112.50  .     62.00 

18 

60 

199.23 

650.39 

1706.69 

2203.00 

150.00 

4.00 

19 

27 

26.00 

255.01  . 

1633.64 

1762.00 

220.80 

5.85 

20 

30 

30.00 

455.00 

5900.00 

4800.00 

400.00  !  500.00 

21 

2 

36.00 

66.24 

62.33 

242.24 

19.75 



22 

8 

46.00 

1      76.14 

375.54 

614.55 

59.50 

37.40 

23 

61.00 

200.00 

429.41 

823.00 

80.97  

325 

$2225.21 

^7691.38 

1 

$34269  49 

$81984.27 

$4528.5«    5671.86 

10 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWyS—l>76. 


ADDISUX  COUNTY. 


1 

H.:.rh- 

Lt»w'>l 

Kate 

e-.t  r.ito 

Weeks 

rate 

Week> 

.\vor- 

.V\»T- 

l>('r 

|»«T 

of 

per 

of 

a  --'e 

:..J»' 

CtMlt  . 

com. 

-c'liool 

rem. 

i^ohool 

Av*^- 

\\  a:fr~. 

W   »-'»--, 

«»!' 

o(  tax 

in 

of  tax 

in 

asr." 

lIlCllKl- 

lUrlUil- 

Towns. 

-rhool 

t>n  a 

<b:«triot 

on  a 

«li-lriri 

weeklv 

ing 

:nz 

tax  on 

•li-lnct 

paviug 

*h-tnct 

paviii;; 

Tit-^t  (»f 

Uoani. 

l>oarL 

era  ml 

for 

the 

to  • 

the 

*chot»ls 

t»l 

.%f 

h-t  of 

curr'nt 

h''.rhebt 

current 

lo\ve"»t 

ma  I" 

female 

tUWU:*. 

fX- 

lux. 

ex- 
l>en-e-. 

tax. 

ttarh- 
er-. 

1  A«Ulisoii,  .. 

5 

:VM 

2t> 

1(> 

:jo 

si5li.47 

i^o.^o 

*5.>4 

*2  Hridpoit... 

r)i 

OS 

2*< 

«; 

OK 

n.s«> 

9.04 

5  7i» 

'i  Bristol,  .  . . 

:5 

4^ 

24 

21 

2  4 

(i.41> 

9.95 

5.t»7 

4  Cornwall.  . 

04 

:J4 

.•n 

15 

:J2 

S.14 

10.  as 

r..:r> 

o  FeiTi-ib'£>h, 

2^^ 

20 

U 

20 

5.50 

7.42 

4.r,2 

♦»  Gosh  en.  . .. 

W 

sr> 

24 

45 

24 

5.25 

5 .  75 

4.U 

7  (Jranville,  . 

5 

'     2tM> 

20 

40 

20 

4.h; 

7.0<» 

4.U5 

><  Hancock,.. 

(> 

100 

20 

;{n 

24 

5.42 

r>.i><i 

.5.oi» 

9  Leicester,  . 

(\ 

ll.-) 

:\2 

2:', 

24 

5.i»:} 

7.<i9 

4.«t; 

10  Lim-oln.. .  . 

.-) 

101) 

24 

o  > 

24 

5.11 

(5.75 

4. in 

11  MUMich>v. 

lo:; 

:]^ 

21 

2^ 

15.25 

llJ.45 

7.^:; 

1*2  >[onkton,  . 

I) 

44 

OS 

10 

24 

<J.25 

7.1*0 

5.:>; 

l-»  New  Haven 

4 

40 

2^ 

15 

:n 

5.1»^ 

7.:Jo 

.5.IHI 

14  Orwell 

1.")  Pant  on,  ..  . 

.").") 

oo 

t» 

20 

S.4U 

t;.4o 

5  75 

Hi  Hipton 

0')~, 

20 

50 

24 

5.i:J 

4:4 

17  Saii«»burv,  . 

t 

75 

oo 

14 

20 

10.0<i 

7 .  75 

6  12 

1*^  Shon-hani.. 

40 

2s 

15 

2*- 

7.^5 

S.S2 

7.o»» 

lU  Stark'-I)'»n» 

r> 

245 

24 

:n\\ 

24 

5 .  ^5 

{j.:V^ 

4.1»1 

20  Vcrircnnc^. 

\t 

125 

42 

1.^ 

42 

;jo.(Ni 

11  »»•« 

21  Walth  im,  . 

•> 

•     15J 

28 

20 

5 .  45 

•  •  •  • 

5.2»-. 

22  Wcvbriilire, 

5  7-11 

1        25 

2^ 

22 

5.00 

7.*'5 

4.tU 

a.)  Whitini;,  .. 

25 

24 

20 

2s 

7.29 

9.:?5 

«.41 

;     Tola's,.. 

• 
1 

1 

|i<i.si 

#*<.*^2 

^5  59 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76. 


ADDISON  COUNTY. 


Aver- 
age      Num- 
niimb^r  ber  of 
of         male 
wedks  I  tearli- 
j      of  ers. 

school. 


2,2(J. 

4129. 
.)|2."). 
0,24. 
Tl22. 
8,15. 
I»j20. 

10  2:3. 

11  :j;J. 

12  2.-,. 
18  21. 
14!... 

15  27. 

16  21. 

17  24. 
1825. 
11)21. 
20  42. 
2124. 
22  ... 
2.3  25. 


78 
00 
57 
00 
00 
00 
00 
88 
00 
00 
78 
26 


50 

71 

50 

00 

19. 

00 

00 


00 


:j 

"> 

j^ 

♦.J 

tj 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

o 

4 

4 
o 

o 


8 
4 
5 
2 


1 
1 


Niim- 
her  of 
female 
teach- 
ers. 


14 

10 

11 

10 

28 

6 

18 

8 

8 

12 

18 

10 

12 

18 

6 

18 

10 

14 

17 

6 

4 

5 


Vi&it!^ 
by 

Super- 

intend- 

cuts. 


^  ! 


15 
86 
22 
27 
8() 
4 
15 
10 
11 
19 
14 
24 
86 
00 

t    m      •     « 

20 

19 
80 

48 

16 

1 

10 

10 


Visits 

1)V 

I    Pni- 

]«lei»tial 

('om- 

miltee. 


9 

2 
8 
44 
1 
() 
8 

14 


7 


8 


Do  you] 

think  ' 

the 

legal 

pcliool 

.year  of 

weekfl 

loiitr 

caough 


2      Y 

6     ... 


11 6w 

many 

weck^ 

would 

you 
a<lviM'  j 
lor  the, 

legal 
school 

year. 


es. 


20 


t 

No. 

12 

No. 

4 

No. 

•    •  •   1 

No. 

4 

No. 

Ye 


:»s. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

■  •  •  ■  •   • 

No. 
No. 
No. 

6      Yes. 


24 

89 

I  •    ■  ■ 

24 
24 


24 
24 

24 


28 

2(; 

24 


No. 
No. 

Yes. 


24 
24 


Luinan  C.  Seeder. 
W.  W.Winchester. 
A.  I).  Sea  lis. 
T.  II.  Arcliibald. 
(y.  P.  Collins. 
J.  C.  Hooker. 
Frank  C.  Lamb. 
Holla  Flint. 
E.  B.  Jenny. 
A.  C.  Merrill. 
Kzra  Brainard. 
Ira  P.  Kelloirij. 
S.  B.  M.  Cowles. 
(tco.  a.  Kimball. 
Kmcrson  Holland. 
Edwin  C.  Gibbs. 
Uollin  T.  Howard. 
T.  Brookins. 
Isaac  Hj'att. 
<lii().  W.  (trandey. 
Wm.  S.  Wri<;ht. 
Mrs.  J-  A.  Child. 
\i.  I).  Need  ham. 


25.17 


489  i     189 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOIFA^S— 1S76. 


BENNINGTON  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


1' Arlington,  ! 
3 •  Bennington  I 

3- Dorset, 

fGlastenb'y,' 
5,  Land  grove,' 
6  Manch'ster' 

7"  Peru, 

8Powual,..  .| 
0  Readsboro,! 

10^,  Rupert,  . . . 

ll'Sandgate,  . 

12;Searsburgh 

13  Shaftsbury, 

14  Stamlord,  . 

15  Sunderland 
letWlnhall,  .. 
17  Woodford, 


Totals,... 


Entire 
dis- 
trict*. 


Frac- 
tional 
di*- 
!  tricts. 


Cona- 


Chllil- 


Child- 
ren  of 
school 


Arer- 

Child-  ,    afe 
ren  at-    daily 
tend-    attend- 
ing the    ance 


8 

18 

12 

t.  s. 

3 

10 

7 

12 

8 

9 

7 

4 

15 

7 

4 

6 

t.  s. 


130 


mon     Fami-    ren  of  age  at- 
schools     Ilea,     school    tend-  j   com-      apon 

age.     ing  the'    mon     all  the 
j   com-    schools    com- 
'    mon  mon 

.schools  schools 


1 
2 
1 


9 
30 
14 


347 

1327 

459 


401   ;     322  ,     322 

1833  !  1098      1196 

699  I    510  i     538 


3 

2 

13 

1 

13 

1 

13 

8 

1 

9  • 

3 

8 

4 

16 

7 

3  . 

4 

3  : 

6 

2 

60 
472 
109 
450 
204 
231 
139 

45 
419 
156 
151 
155 

92 


74 
518 
139 

154 
286  ; 
188 
69 
591 
199 
182 
217 
165 


72  i 
395  j 
123  I 
432 
154 
215 
151 

69 
437 
168 
145 
158 


18  .  159  4816  5715  i  4449 


I 


1 


74 
421 
123 
460 
176 
215 
158 

69 

457 

•l70 

153 

158 

65 


29" 


♦  45 

251 
67 

•238 

108 

•124 

♦  88 

'*296 
•105 

♦  84 
♦111 

4D 


3168   1848 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWN 8—1876. 


BENNINGTON  COUNTY. 


Pupils 
attend- 
ing 
other 
schools 

Sent  of 
town 
school 
lands. 

Public 

money 

divided  to 

schools. 

Tax  on 
grand  list 

of 
districts. 

Teachers^ 
wages 

including 
board. 

Cost  of 

fuel  and 

incidentals 

Cost  of 
building 

and 
repairs. 

1 

'  "273' 

'"'3' 
49 

15 
28 

$192.08 

32.87 

119.19 

.      25.00 

"126 '6i* 

34.00 
186.00 

$568.00 

2067.35 

606.00 

$1964.00 

10819.94 

2311.04 

$2529.14' 
251.04 

$  1.20 

2 

751.03 

3 

4 

$2786.88 

2852.47 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

93.59 

"167.22* 
649.00 
205.42 

378.35 
1421 . 52 

605.73 
1542.36 

986.81 
1511.22 

836.56 

46i.00 
2483.26 
1077.17 

586.70 

874.12 

367.94 
2058.30 

629.19 
2001.41 

966.95 
1637.00 
1072.00 

400.80 
3064.87 
1070.50 

735.00 

29.17 

181.97 
57.09 

176.00 
73.91 

146.24 
84.85 
32.00 

333.11 
68.36 
79.35 
73.10 
42.00 

57.36 
40.94 
10.78 
24.76 
10.10 

10 

270.57 

11 
12 

3 

*"  18  .'45' 
52.20 

612.36 
24.00 

141.50 
58.23 
95.00 

208.00 

54.49 
402.00 

13 
14 
15 
16 

852.00 
290.30 
201.50 
102.27 
838.25 

171.13 

9.92 

32.06 

186.86 

17 

467.25 

471.40 

373 

$1710.89 

$6348.70 

$15558.68 

$29566.19 

$4166.33 

5349.34 
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STATISTICS  BY  TO fTiVS— 1876. 


BEXXINGTON  COUNTY. 


1  Hijfh- 

,  LowVt 

Rate 

e»l  rate  Weeks 

rate 

■Weeks 

Aver- 

Aver^ 

l»er 

per 

or 

per 

,      of     ' 

age 

age 

cent. 

cent. 

s<'hool 

cent. 

school    Arer- 

wages. 

wage:*, 
incluil- 

ol* 

ol  tax 

in 

of  tax 

ui           ag€» 

includ- 

Towns. 

M'hool 

on  a 

<ii8trict 

on  a 

•listrict  weeklv 

ing 

tug 

tax  on 

(ILxlrirt 

paving 

•  listrict 

paying  Ci»si  ot 

boanl. 

boar\l. 

grantl 

lor 

1     tlie 

IV  »r 

the      :»choold 

of 

of 

li-t  ol" 

cun'nt 

1  highest 

ciirrnt 

lowes-t 

mal" 

female 

town. 

ev- 
pcnx's. 

tax. 

ex- 
penses. 

tax.    1 

leach- 
era. 

tCHCh- 

er*. 

1 

Arlington, 

V}i  i 

'S'S 

IH 

2S  • 

?(i.2:{ 

<^5.:J1 

2'H^'iiiiingt'n 

1) 

;} 

24    III  92 

25.4;{ 
11.14 

t<.4I 
5.5iJ 

^  Dorset 

() 

200 

26' 1 

10  ; 

nj    7.00 

4.Glastonb'v. 

1 

I 

5  Laiidijrove 

9 

S4 

'2H  ' 

40 

20      5.50 

5.11 

(i'.Mancliest'r 

:{ 

70 

2H  ' 

0  J 

2^      7.:  JO 

10.00 

C.Vi 

7  Peru 

0 

5<» 

25  1 

',]{)  . 

19  ,  4.^:{ 

7.91 

4.10 

S  Pownal,.  .. 

0 

<;.") 

24 

12i 

;}2  :  o.tM) 

10. (M> 

O.ort 

9  Kea«lslM)ro, 

107 

20 

;i4 

11     o.;u 

5.m; 

10  Kiipert,  .. . 

.") 

<):j 

:U\  • 

i.;}s 

2?^     o.so 

10.00 

Gil 

11  Sand  irate,  . 

i\h 

70 

2S  ! 

lOA 

20     5.:;2 

7.50 

O.tN) 

12'Sear<l)iirirh 

150 

») 

SI 

20      5,14 

4.77 

l;rShat"tsl)urv, 

102 

2s  . 

2t> 

27      9.::s 

S.45 

S.4:i 

14  Stamronl.  . 

100 

24 

:iry 

20      7.:{0 

7.39 

0.72 

ir>''S  iml -rlantl 

40 

2S 

\H 

o^>      7.40 

8.00 

5.^1 

1<;  WiiiliMlI.  .. 

:i 

7.) 

20  ■ 

45 

20     0.2;J 

0.50 

5.tK> 

17 

Wood  lord, 

2.3 

9.(H) 

9.00 

Totals, ' 

«;7.U4 

1 

♦o.u 

1 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76, 


BENNINGTON  COUNTY. 


Do  vou 

How 

1 

Aver- 

• 

think 

manv 

age 

Num- 

Ntira- 

Visits 

Visits 

the 

week's 

number 

ber  of 

bcr  of 

bv 

bv 

legal 

would 

of 

male 

female 

Su))'er- 

Pru- 

school 

vou 

weeks 

t  each- 

teach- 

inteiid- 

dential 

Vear  of 

advise 

of 

ers. 

ers. 

ent.^. 

(/Om- 

'    '20 

for  the 

• 

school. 

mittee. 

weeks 

long 

enough 

legal 
school 
year. 

1 

;34.<{2 

2 

13 

25 

0 

No. 

30 

J.  C.  McCollom. 

2'-2{).00 

7 

34 

(53 

109 

No. 

40 

L'^aac  Jennings. 

i^  20.00 

0 

15 

23 

17 

Yes. 

20 

P.  S.  Pratt. 

4 

G.  E.  Harrington. 
F.  I.  Moore. 

o 

•ii.oo' 

(> 

10 

, , , ,  , , 
10 

No. 

24 

fi  27.80 

1 

19 

35 

5 

No. 

20    D.  F.  Estos. 

7  20.29 

1 

9 

20 

10 

Yos. 

S.  H.  Amsden. 

8,27.7.-) 

1 

17 

40 

4 

No. 

36    Thos.  II.  Hall. 

0  20.(>3 

14 

10 

4 

No. 

24    Asahol  Gore. 

10  2S.89 

2 

15 

24 

5 

No. 

30  ;W.  II.  Austin. 

ii'2r).oo 

2 

14 

23 

14 

No. 

24    Wm.  J.  Hamilton. 

12  21.00 

4 

4 

3 

Yi'S. 

Clarissa  J.  Bond. 

l:i  24.1:3 

9 

20 

12 

13 

No. 

24  |G.  P.  Mont^iromery. 

14'22.2li 

3 

,       22 

2 

Yes. 

1  Homer  Bnshnell. 

ir>3S.(W) 

4 

4 

1         8 

3 

Yes. 

E.  G.  Bacon. 

10:^2.00 

4 

0 

1        1^ 

0 

No. 

24    Clias.  H.  Sweatt. 

17 

;}2.uo 

1 

2 

'         2 

1 

No. 

40 

[S.  P.  Brown. 

1 

25.83 

351 

277 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76. 


CALEDONIA  COUNTY. 


1 
2 


Towns. 


Entire 
dis- 
tricts. 


Barnet, 

Barke,  .... 
Danville, . . 

4jGroton,  .. . 

5  Hardwick, 


6 

r- 
4 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Kirby, 
Lyndon, . . . 
Newark,  .. 
Peacham,  . 
Ryegate,  .. 
St-Johnsb'y 
Sheffield,  . . 
Stannard, . 
Satton, .... 
Walden,. .. 
Waterford, 
Wheelock, 


Totals, . . 


16 
11 
19 
10 
11 

7 

13 
10 
10 
10 
13 

9 

2 
12 
12 
12 

9 


186 


I 


5 
1 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
4 


1 
3 
2 
3 
3 


47 


Frac- 
tional I 
<iis- 
tricts. 


Com- 
mon 


Aver. 

Child-    Child-      a^ 
ren  of  ^ren  at-    dailj 
Child-   school    tend-   attend- 
Fami-  i  ren  of  age  at- ring  the    ance 


schools     lies,    i  school ,  tend-  ■   com- 

age     ing  the,    mon 


19 

10 

13 

6 

16 

9 

9 

10 

23 

9 

2 

10 

11 

11 

9 


upo; 
allU 


the 

j  com-   i  schools    Gom- 
<    mon    I  moB 

schools'  schools 


17  '  440  . 
12  '  318 


480 
248 
361 
80 
617 
119 
216 
199 
1267 
207 


196  5274 


218 
230 
195  I 
189  ! 


250 
284 
192 
215 


6441 


518  I 
333  1 
592 
292 
394  ' 
112  ' 
640 
167  I 
250  I 
285  I 
1653  i 
264 


420 
293 

508 

235 

378 

94 


428 

295 

*216 

513 

•323 

241 

155 

378 

250 

94 

•  60 

152 
192 
215 
2079 
224 
73 
180 
234 
153 
170 


5600 


152 

192 

138 

218 

2119  • 

234 

•141 

60 

184 

242 

1^ 

167 

♦115 

176  , 

5693 


1547 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76. 


CALEDONIA  COUNTY. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Pupil<3 
attend- 
ing 
other 
schools 


35 
27 

10 
16 


1 

71 


135 


300 


Rent  of 

town 

school 

lands. 


$74.00 
23.80 
48.65 
40.00 
40.00 


Public 
money 
divided 

to 
schools. 


42.00 
13.51 
82.50 


50.00 

34.62 

6.00 


70.86 


$525.94 


$966.00 
445.98 

1791.50 
301 . 65 
587.10 
196.96 
827.23 
220.33 
575.40 


2662.34 
323.44 

85.69 
250.00 
333.00 
513.53 

99.00 


Tax  on 

Teachers^ 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

xrand  list 

wages. 

tuel  and 

building 

of  districts. 

inclnding 

incidentals 

and 

board. 

repairs. 

$2053.18 

$2525.90 

$291.33 

$206.69 

1957.44 

1407.57 

156.08 

42.67 

1257.65 

2494.15 

255.27 

156.07 

1240.57 

1156.88 

110.60 

58.60 

2685.61 

ail8.93 

245.53 

918.02 

685.09 

798.45 

80.60 

3.00 

4355.55 

2929.29 

475.06 

517.57 

1041 . 37 

866.95 

43.47 

785.88 

913.13 

1194.20 

121.92 

180.79 

1307.15 

1629.05 

194.49 

15.00 

8677.11 

5036.77 

2006.81 

1232.69 

813.45 

895.64 

66.62 

9.83 

188.61 

1020.00 

1058.00 

84.00 

'm.oi) 

1165.00 

1262.50 

145.00 

91.25 

1176.85 

1446.00 

141.29 

27.29 

922.78 

965.28 

90.86 

3.00 

131460.75 

$27785.56 

•r  4508.65 

4377.25 

18 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76 


CALEDONIA  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


1  Barnet, 

2  Burke,  .... 

3  Danville,.... 
4,Groton,  .. .. 
5|  Hard  wick, 
6,Kirby,  .... 
7| Lyndon,.. . 
8;  Newark,  .. 
9,Peacham,  . 

lOiRyegate,  .. 
lliSt.John.8b'y 
12, Sheffield,  .. 
13  SUnnard,  . 

USotton 

15;  Walden, . . . 
leiWaterford, 
ITlWheelock,. 


Rate 
per 
cent. 

of 
school 
tax  on 

frrand 
istof 
town. 


9 

7 
20 

6 

^ 
t 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

5 


I  High-  ! 
est  rate 
I  per  I 
[  cent.  ' 
'  of  tax 
,  on  a 
distnct 


ToUls, 


6 
9 


for 
current 

ex- 
penses. 


Weeks 

ot 
sabool 

in 
district 
paying 

the 
highest 

tax. 


I 


65 

es  ' 

30  ' 

74  ' 
50 
85 

100 
120 

61 

60 

75 

75  . 
50  i 

135  I 
115  I 

45 

34 


'Low'st 
rate 
per 

I  cent. 

;  of  tax 
on  a 

.district 

,     for 

|curr'nt 

J    ex- 

.penses. 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
district 
paying 

the 
lowest 

tax. 


•  ATer-  ' 

age 

•  weekly 

I  cost  ul  I 
schools 


24 

24 

20 

24 

28 

36 

20 

24 

24 

27 

20 

24 

24! 

20  I 

24 

22 


12* 
11 

»  •    ■  ■ 

24 

25 

26 

121 

15 

10 

13 

10 

164 

11 

17 

30 

14 

20 


28 
20 
24 
24 
24 
22 
20 
20 
24 
24 
29 
20 
24 
20 
24 
24 
32 


.1 

!»7.44 
I  5.79 
I  6.04 
7.04 


6.21 
9.48 
5.42 

7!  66* 

9.61 

5.34 


Aver- 
aiec 

wases. 

includ- 
ing 

board, 

of 
male 

teach- 
ers. 

$825 
7.32 
9.06 

11.68 

12.75 
6.50 

15.28 


50  I 

I 

I 


.  8.75 

9.43 

10.20 


Aver- 

•ice 
wayes, 
inclnd* 

ing 
boaid, 

of 
female 
teach- 
ers. 

f6.22 
5.12 
4.48 
5.51 
6.63 
5.57 
7.55 
5.20 
2.48 
5.88 
8.11 
4.88 


6.15  8.00 
6.80  11.38 
5.87  ,  6.22 


I 


4.80 
4.82 
5.55 
4.73 


•6.83  i«9.58     $5.66 
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STATISTICS  BY  TO IFJVS— 1876. 


CALEDONIA  COUNTY. 


Do  you 

Mow* 

Aver- 

think 

many 

age 

Num- 

Num- 

Visits 

Visits 

the 

weeks 

• 

number 

ber  of 

berof 

by 

l.y 

Itgal 

would 

of 

male 

female 

Super- 

Pru- 

school 

you 

weeks 

teach- 

teach- 

intend- 

dential 

year  of 

advise 

of 

ers 

ers. 

ents.    ! 

I  Jom- 

20 

lor  the 

acboo*. 

1 

mittee. 

weeks 

long 

enough 

legal 
school 
year. 

1 

21.46 

6 

21 

45 

16 

No. 

30 

J.  Service. 

2 

24.54 

1 

16 

32 

14 

No. 

24 

Harley  M.  Powers. 

3 

23.94 

5 

26 

34 

5 

No. 

82 

A.  M.  Wheeler. 

4 

19.50 

2 

18 

28 

19 

No. 

30 

S.  N.  Eastman. 

6 

25.00 

2 

23 

49 

3 

No. 

24 

John  Brldgman. 

6 

23.38 

1 

11 

25 

2 

No. 

24 

P.  B  Newton. 

7 

22.66 

5 

22 

22 

53 

No. 

W.  M.  Sterling. 

8 

16.00 

15 

13 

4 

No. 

24 

A.  B.  Stoddard. 

9 

23.11 

1 

14 

34 

11 

No. 

83 

C.  A.  Banker. 

10 

24.00 

5 

13 

20 

13 

John  B.  Darling. 

11 

30.50 

4 

36 

94 

46 

No. 

80 

D.  E.  Miller. 

12 

20.44 

14 

83 

6 

No. 

24 

TVm.  Dexter. 

18 

4 
16 

6 

28 

2 
23 

Yes. 
No. 

"24' 

E.  TV.  Clark. 

14 

22.00 

J.  W.  Colby. 

16 

22.20 

8 

17 

42 

12 

No. 

80 

Chas.  A.  Stevens. 

16 

22.56 

1 

16 

80 

6 

No. 

24 

Chas.  Ross. 

17 

20.00 

1 

14 

28 

3 

No. 

24 

Wm.  FT.  Jones. 

22.58 

563 

228 

20 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS7^. 


CHITTENDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

Child- 
ren of 

ChUd- 
ren  at- 

Aver- 

a^ 

diuly 

,  Entire 

Frac- 

Com- 

Child- 

school 

tend- 

attend- 

Towns. 

dis- 

tional 

mon 

Fami- 

ren of 

age  at- 

ing 

ance 

1 

tricts. 

dis- 

schools 

lies. 

school 

tend- 

the 

npoB 

tricts. 

age. 

ing  the 

com- 
,   mon- 
schools 

com- 
mon 
schools 

aUthe 
com- 
mon 
i<4chools 

1 

Bolton, 1 

6 

2 

5 

136 

201 

137 

137 

48 

2 

BorliDgt'n, 

t.  s. 



12 

2119 

3221 

'  1086 

1086 

739 

3 

Charlotte, 

14 

14 

270 

451 

283 

283 

1      205 

4 

Colchester, 

13 

15 

827 

1352 

;     649 

660 

!     ♦340 

5  Essex,  —  1 

12 

i 

11 

426 

594 

^    378 

'     395 

1     ♦358 

6 

Hinesbn'gh 

t.  s. 

13 

333 

474 

248 

254 

190 

7 

Hnntingt'u 

8 

8 

180 

201 

180 

194 

♦112 

8 

Jericho, 

13 

2 

13 

406 

483 

391 

399 

•247 

9 

Milton, 

11 

3 

14 

450 

605 

435 

440 

♦246 

10 

Richmond, 

♦  7 

1 

9 

213 

292 

223 

233 

♦198 

11 

St.  George, 

1 

2 

1 

28 

32 

27 

27 

20 

12 

Shelbnrne, 

'        8 

2 

8 

227 

386 

233 

258 

♦151 

13 

S.Burrgtou 

;     5 

1 

5 

142 

214 

123 

123 

58 

14 

Underhill, . 

13 

1 

14 

353 

563 

420 

435 

217 

15 

Westford, . 

11 

3 

11 

239 

335 

239 

254 

♦165 

16 

Williston, 

11 

11 

275 

339 

342 

352 

♦208 

133 

1 

18 

164 

6624 

9802 

5394 

5530 

3391 

♦  Returns  for  1875. 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS-IS76. 


CHITTENDEN  COUNTY. 


Pupils 
attenrl- 

ing 

other  , 
Bcbools . 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

61 
71 
8 

lOl 

11. 

12! 

13 

14 

15 

16 


5 

900 

25 

195 

100 

40 

20 

86 

6 


54 
10 
59 

28 
30 


1558 


Rent  ot 
town 
school 
lands. 


$65.50 

225.23 

122.79 

135.22 

106.50 

151.90 

44.50 

75.63 

133.40 

68.39 


87.87 
23.^7 
82.28 
87.00 
78.56 


Public 

money 

(livide<l   to 

schools. 


$1488.88 


$150.20 

20226.95 

584.39 

1161.82 
749.11 

2272.48 
314.94 
664.83 
846.38 

"si.is' 

912.98 
885.21 
200.48 
487.00 
569.94 


29580.87 


Tax  on 
grand  list 

of 
districts. 


$669.22 

1699! 33 
3468.82 
3080.40 

.'795  .'66' 

1647.68 

3737.73 

1324.89 

86.84 

965.95 

508.15 

1771.44 

1100.00 

1309.04 


$31564.49 


Teachers' 
wages 

including 
board. 


$545.46 
15586.35 
1844.10 
3199.90 
2073  00 
2110.61 

830.20 
1768.50 
2294.10 
1538.00 

120.00 
1476.50 

772.78 
1740.50 
1373.00 
1670.80 


Cost  of       Cost  ot 
fuel  and     ,  building 
incidentals  ,      and 
repairs. 


$38943.80 


$29.00 
4572.46 
220.14 
724.80 
275.59 
267.64 
102.50 
194.26 
383.69 
236.00 
19.00 
182.29 
102.38 
201.89 
169.00 
172.46 


$7843.03 


$85.14 

•  •  •  •  •   •  ■ 

15.45 

899.78 

1278.50 

117.59 

40.50 

33.40 

3420.00 

3.66 

79.47 

17.32 

422.70 

35.00 

1238.86 


7686.17 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS^IST^. 


CHITTENDEN  COUNTY. 


T0WK8. 


Rate 

per 
cent, 
of 
school 
ti|x  on 
grand 
list  of 
towns. 


Bolton, 

Barlingt'n, 
Charlotte,. 
Colchester,  j  i 
Essex,         -' 


1 
2 
3 
4 


OiHinesbo'gh 
7,HuDtiogt'ii|| 

8  Jericho,  ...t 

9  Milton,.... 

10  Richmond,  I  j 

11  St.  George,.! 
12,Shelburne..  I 

13  S.Borrgton 

14  Underhill, . 

15  Westford,  . 

16  Williston, . 


High- 
est rate 

per 

cent, 
of  tax 

on  a 
district 

for 
cnrr'nt 

ex- 
penses. 


50 

10 

5 

6 

28 


80 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 

district 
paying 

tlie 
highest 

tax. 


30 
50 
60 


6 
5 


ToUls, 


8 
15 
9 
3 
6 
41 


120 
38 
73 
40 
21 
40 
20 
65 
55 
50 


20 


24 
26 
24 


Lowest 

rate 

per  * 

cent. 

of  tax 

on  a 

district 

for 
curr'nt 

ex- 
penses. 


I 

{Weeks 
.     of 
I  school 
1     in 
district 
paying 

the 
!  lowest 

Ux. 
1 


Aver- 


age 
weekl 


h 


Aver- 
age 
wages, 
inelnd- 
ing 


Aver- 


;incIod- 
ing 
I  cost  of  I  board,   boaril, 

of 
female 
teach-  teach- 
ers,       ers. 


schools      of 
male 


40         23    $6.58 


"1" 


64 
14 
10 


24 

22 
22 


20 
24 
34 


I 


24 

28 
28 
20 
28 
30 


I 


18 
12 
1 
10 
21 
12 
10 
15 
16 
10 


24 

30 

198 

24' 
28 
20 
24 

24 

28 


11.58 
7.75 
6.00 
5.07 
6.17 
8.36 

11.00 
6.00 
7.34 
7.18 
5.89 
6.00 
6.45 


$9.00 
34.00 

7.56 
17.80 

7.00 

8.00 
10.80 

7.24 
10.70 

8.00 

'7.*78' 
9.65 
7.36 
7.00 

8.86 


•4.43 

"6:80 
6.34 
6.75 
5.43 
4.65 
5.47 
6.28 
8.00 
5.00 
6.27 
5.87 
5.21 
5.50 
5.37 


17.24    10.72  .  $5.82 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— lS7ii. 


CHITTENDEN  COUNTY. 


Do  yon 

Row 

Aver- 

think 

many 

\ 

age 

Nam- 

Nnm- 

Visits 

Visits 

the 

weeks 

'number 

ber  of 

berof 

by 

by 

legal 

would 

or 

male 

female 

Super- 

Pru- 

school 

you 
aavise 

J 

weeks 

teach- 

teach- 

intend- 

dential 

year  of 

'     of 

ers. 

ers. 

ents. 

Com- 

20 

for  the 

1  school. 

1 

mittee. 

weeks 
lonsr 

legal 
school 

1 

enough 

year. 

16.50 

1 

6 

7 

3 

No. 

24 

F.  W.  Hall. 

2 

36.00 

.  •  *  ■  .  • 

90 

No. 

30 

('  J,  Alger. 

3 

24.50 

4 

19 

32 

4 

No. 

30 

C.  a  Torrey. 

4 

26.31 

2 

23 

39 

11 

No 

24    D.  H.  BIcknell. 

5  30.00  '         1 

14 

9 

11 

No. 

24 

B.  A.  Stevens. 

6'28.00 

3 

19 

26 

30 

No. 

26 

E.  W.  Harkness. 

7,28.00 

1 

17 

20 

2 

No. 

Willard  Sayles. 

8124.46 

2 

19 

S6 

3 

No. 

30 

E.  8.  B.  Tracy. 

9  24.69 

3 

20 

17 

i        6 

No. 

36 

J.  H.  Woodward. 

10 

2 

9 

2 

11 

2 

2 
1 

E.  A.  Greene 

11  24.00 

No. 
No. 

24 
33 

Ira  0.  Ldckwood. 

12-28.25 

27 

4 

Leslie  Gregg. 

1324.40 

2- 

7 

18 

3 

No. 

24 

Augustus  Kimball 

14'23.90 

5 

22 

31 

2 

No. 

26 

A.  C  Dixon. 

lO;25.00 

3 

13 

i       46 

6 

No. 

24 

J.  H.  Macomber. 

16 

26.00 

2 

15 

31 

9 

Yes. 

D.  I.  Talcott. 

25.67 

• 

431 

96 

1 

24 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— I'ilia. 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1     3TOWN8. 


Entire    Frac 
dis- 
tricts. 


tional      mon 

di(>-    'schools 
tricts. 


1  Bloomfield, 
2] Brighton,  , 
3' Brunswick 
4'Canaan,  ... 
5  Concord,  . . 
(), East  Haven 
TiGranby, ... 

8  Gaildhall, . 

9  Lemincrton 

10  Lunenb'gh, 

11  Maidstone, 
12!  Victory,... 


Totals, . 


4 

1 

-■^ 

i 



2 

1 

4 

1 

12 

3 

3 

2 

6 
3  1 

1 

8 
5 
5 


1 
1 


4 
8 
2 
4 
11 
3 
2 
6 
3 
9 
5 
5 


Fami< 
lies. 


112 

312 
24 
96 

330 
56 
33 

100 
33 

218 
40 
66 


ChiUl- 

■  ren  of 

!  school 

age. 


161 
513 

33 
120 
404 

93 

41 
113 

50 
3*25 

58 

1   i 


Child.  1  Chlld- 
I  ren  of  '  rcn  at* 
school  I  tcnd- 
age  at-  ing  the 
tend-  !   com- 
ing the.    mon 

com-  .schools 

mon   I 
schools 


147 

340 

29 

116 

513 

47 

41 

77 

42 

272 

55 

« i 


154 

354 

29 

124 

528 

47 

47 

77 

44 

273 

57 

82 


2008  I  1756      1816 


Aver- 

a^e 
daily 

attend- 
ance 
UDon 

all  the 
com- 
mon 

schools 

» 

87 
194 


27 

*  30 
58 

♦  33 
147 

40 
42 

753 


I 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

•  High- 

I 

Low'st 

1 

Rate 

est  rate 

Weeks 

rate 

Weeks 

Aver- 

Aver- 

,   per 

per 

of 

per 

of 

1    age 

age 

cent. 

1  cent. 

school 

cent. 

school 

Aver- 

■wages. 

includ- 

1 

of 

;  of  tax 

in 

of  tax 

in 

age 

includ- 

Towns. 

school 

on  a 

district 

on  a 

district 

weeklv 

ing 

ing 

tax  on 

;  district 

j  paving 

district 

paying 

cost  of 

!  board. 

board. 

.grand 
Rst  of 

lor 

the 

for 

the 

schools 

of 

of 

current 

highest 

cnrr  nt 

lowest 

male 

female 

town. 

1    ex- 
pens 's. 

tax. 

ex- 
penses. 

tax. 

teach- 
ers. 

teach- 
ers. 

1 

Blooinfleld, 

20 

25 

20 

10 

20 

♦5.87 

$5.54 

2 

Brighton,  .' 

9 

100 

27 

34 

20 

7.72 

12.50 

6.63 

3 

Brunswick 

,  •  *  ■ .  . . 

;      59 

20 

lU 

7 

8.63 

9.00 

4.00 

4  Canaan, . . .  i 

11 

35 

24 

15 

20 

6.18 

8.50 

4.98 

5  C'oncord, ,.' 

9 

54 

20 

25 



6.93 

13.00 

5.28 

6 1  East  Haven 

9 

60 

20  , 

26i. 

20 

6.35 

...  a     .  • 

5.83 

i 

Granby, . . . 

12 

104 

20 

40  , 

22 

5.81 

5.69 

H  Guildhall, . 

9 

50 

20 : 

1«  . 

20 

6.31 

6.70 

6.06 

9 

Lemington, 

9 

50 

20  i 

30 

20 

4.40 

4.20 

10 

Lunenb'gh, 

5 

80 

20 

30  , 

24 

6.72 

8.73 

6.38 

11 

Maidstone, 

•  •  •  •    .  . 

55 

20 

25  ' 

20 

5.00 

5.00 

12 

Victory,..  J 

9 

115 

24 

70. 

24 

5.87 

4.34 

Totals,..    

1 

16.32 

•9.73 

$5.82 

I 

, 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS-  1^T6. 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Pnpils 
attend- 
ing 
other 
schools 


4 

20 


5 
1 
2 
80 
2 
9 


73 


Rent  of 
town 
school 
lands. 


$27.80 
20.00 
10.00 
12.00 


18.00 
13.51 
30.87 

9.60 
79.00 
25.00 

8.00 


Pnblic 

money 

divided  to 

schools. 


$334.86 

273.39 

10.00 

260.00 


41.00 
250.05' 


338.00 

75.00 

101.00 


$353.78  i  $1683.30 


Tax  on 
grand  list 

of 
districts. 


$339.54 
2661.59 
233.00 
450.17 
1681.06 
243.00 
255.45 
429.43 


1242.39 
416.00 
702.00 


$8653.63 


Teachers' 
WMges 

including 
board. 


$442.08 

1643.00 
213.00 
528.50 

1597.60 
353.52 
242.00 
612.00 
252.00 

1292.16 
404.00 
483.20 


$8063.06 


Cost  of 

fuel  and 

incidentals 


I 

I 


$27.62 

132.00 
20.00 
71.00 

157.50 
27.75 
18.00 
32.75 
12.50 

118.65 
30.00 
90.00 


$773.83 


Cost  of 
building 

and 
repairs. 


$  .75 
467.20 
315.00 

192! 66 
"i6;79 

.75 

125.00 

158.88 

10.00 

100.00 


1383.89 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


Aver- 
age 
nninb  r 

of 
weeks 

of 
school 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


20.00 
32.86 
13.50 
21.00 
24.50 
20.00 
21.00 
18.66 
20.00 
23.25 
18.80 
22.80 

21.86 


Num-  Num- 
ber of    berof 

male  female 
teach-    teach- 

ei-s.    ,    ers. 


2 
1 
2 
1 


6 


6 

13 

2 

5 

18 
5 
3 
7 
6 
12 
8 
9 


Visits 

by 
Super- 


Visits 

by 

Pru- 


Do  you  I 
think 
the     ; 
legal   ' 

school 


How 
many 
weekfi 
would 
vou 


intend-  dential,year  of;  advise 
ents.      Com-  1     20       for  the 
mittee..  weeks     legal 


14  . 

18 ; 

3 ; 

8  ' 
40 

6 

8 
17 

9 
31 
11 
19 

184 


15 
1 


11 
3 


4 

1 
7 
4 
3 

49 


long 
{enough 


Yes. 

No 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


school 
year. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


20 
24 

»  •    •  • 

24 
30 
24 


24 
24 
22 
24 
32 


S.  N.  Silver. 
Edward  P.  Lee. 
D.  M.  Smith. 
G.  W.  Hartshorn. 
Frank  E.  Dow. 
D.  C.  Hudson. 
Francis  A.  Rice. 
L.  A.  Grnnnis. 
Milo  R.  Blodgett. 
Hascal  Peebles. 
J.  H.  Benton. 
A.  J.  Shaw, 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— 1976, 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Child- 

Child- 

▲rer. 
age 

. 

ren  of 

ren  at- 

dailr 

I£ntlre 

Pmc- 

Com- 

Chlld- 

school 

tend- 

attend- 

TOWK9. 

dis- 

Uonal 

moa 

Fami- 

reaof 

age  at- 

ing the 

ance 

1 

,  tricis. 

«li8- 

BchooLs 

lies. 

school 

tend- 

com- 

upon 
alltlie 

' 

tricts. 

age 

ing  the 

mon 

( 

com- 

schools 

com- 

1 

, 

mon 

mon 

1 

■ 

1 

schools 

sehools 

Bakersfl'ld, 

18 

2 

10 

245 

310 

250 

260 

♦160 

2,  Berkshire,. 

i      13 

3 

13 

327 

1     441 

328 

353 

3  Enosburgh 

15 

2 

16 

437 

548 

536 

543 

♦384 

4  Fairfax, . . . 

1      18 

1 

18 

425 

513 

365 

405 

•264 

5  Fairfield,  .. 

!      17 

3 

17 

867 

630 

447 

470 

6Fletclier,  .. 

t!      10 

1 

11 

183 

236 

196 

212 

114 

7  FrADklin,.. 

1       10 

1 

10 

288 

369 

299 

*210 

8  Georgia, . . . 

14 

2 

14 

340 

441 

330 

337 

*ao4 

9  Higiiirate, . 

14 

3 

14 

596 

740 

493 

494 

*280 

10  Moutgoni'y 

10 

4 

10 

336 

487 

331 

340 

1      220 

11  Riciiford... 

9 

3 

11 

359 

630 

399 

*     475 

•294 

12  St.  \lbaus. 

13 

1 

30 

1317 

2052 

1327 

>  1359 

717 

13  Sheldon,... 

12 

1 

12 

327 

509 

354 

354 

•204 

14 

Swanton,.. 

'       17 

15 

582 

■     877 

489 

489 

35^ 

Totals,... 

1      185 

1  • 

27 

201 

6129 

J  8783 

6144 

i  6091 

3409 
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STATISTICS  BY  rOfTJ^S— 1876. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Papils 

attend- 

Rent of 

Public 

Tax  on 

Teachers' 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

ing 

town 

money 

grand  list 

wages 

fuel  and 

bnllding 

other 

school 

divided  to 

of 

including 

Incidentals 

and 

schools 

landB. 

schools. 

districts. 

board. 

repairs. 

1 

60 

$44.24 

$405.00 

$933.40 

$1073.21 

$98.00 

$10.00 

2 

65 

40.00 

434.72 

1192.54 

1735.00 

249.65 

1932.00 

S 

78 

57.80 

491.09 

1763.48 

1894.00 

251.25 

116.00 

4 

7 

131.33 

467.54 

1692.39 

2130.16 

218.30 

553.24 

5 

111.00 

766.98 

2116.18 

2582.44 

290.72 

•  •  •  ■   •   •  • 

6 

20 

32.00 

282.98 

1114.37 

1156.11 

102.68 

156.75 

1 

77 

18.72 

498.40 

1227.32 

1574.70 

201.35 

15.70 

8 

30 

60.00 

615.00 

2503.63 

1977.38 

224.44 

1136.68 

9 

84,58 

263.73 

1749.96 

2187.17 

250.37 

209.64 

10 

6 

58.47 

520.98 

1256.63 

1692.92 

133.05 

123.00 

11 

89 

35.00 

324.75 

3493.92 

2207.02 

251. or 

1027.05 

12 

400 

1931.51 

10963.23 

11761.52 

2754.52 

213.97 

13 

22 

83.00 

1260.71 

1661.71 

176.43 

78.38 

14 

100 

82.06 
♦838.20 

1160.00 

3748.83 

3631.81 

451.13 

915.78 

974 

$8160.68 

$35016.58 

$3716515 

$5653.86 

6488.94 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOHWS— 1876. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


HiRh- 

Low'st 

1 

1 

1 

,  Rate 

est  mte 

Weekg 

rate 

Weeks 

Aver- 

:  Aver- 

per 

per 

of 

per 

of 

.     a«« 

age 

cent. 

cent. 

school 

cent. 

school 

Aver- 

wasea. 

wages. 

1 

of 

of  tax 

in 

of  tax 

1     in 

\    acre 

-  includ- 

inclod* 

I'OWNS.       I 

school 

on  a 

district 

on  a 

.district' weekly 

ing 

1    ing 

I 

tax  on 

district 

paying 

district 

paving 

cost  Ol 

!  board. 

board. 

KT&mX 

for 

the 

lor 

the 

schools 

of 

of 

, 

list  or 

current 

highest 

curr'nt 

!  lowest 

male 

female 

towns. 

ex- 
penses. 

tux. 

ex- 
penses. 

tax. 

,  teach- 
•    ers. 

1 

teach- 
ers. 

1 

Bakersfild, 

5 

80 

24 

16 

24 

$5.44 

$7.42 

$4.46 

2 

Berkshire, . 

5          51i 

24 

18 

24 

7.30 

;  6.75 

6.26 

3 

Enosbursh 

3          76 

24 

11 

24 

6.20 

1  9.00 

5.30 

4iFa1rlax,.. 

2         83 

20 

17 

9 

.  5.68 

:  5.83 

4.94 

5 

Fairfield, . . 

8         56 

24 

121 

24 

6.85 

6.88 

5.58 

(i 

Fletcher, . . 

5        103 

20 

12 

24 

5.30 

!  7.83 

4.7U 

7 

Franklin,  ., 

6         33i 

24 

13 

30 

6.13 

8.20 

5.00 

H'Georj;ia»...' 

6i      113 

24 

1 

20 

6.29 

9.56 

5.20 

9  Highgate, . 

41        42 

26 

10 

27 

6.13 

9.15 

5.26 

10 

M©ntgom*y; 

9         60  , 

24 

1.01 

20 

6.90 

11.00 

'     5.25 

11 

Richford,.. 

4        150  ' 

36 

23J 

28 

8.33 

24.00 

5.09 

12 

St.  Albans, 

6         75 

40 

26 

13.54 

18.50 

9.45 

13  Sheldon,. . . 

6         40 

24 

6 

.   21 

■  5.95 

8.37 

5.02 

14 

Swanton, .., 

1 

9        100 

20 

6 

24 

10,18 

18.65 
10.79 

7.23 

Totals, . .  1 

. 

•  •  ■  •   #  • 

$7.16 

$5.62 

• 

f 

1  ■ 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— 1876. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


• 
Do  vou 

How 

Aver- 

think 

many 

age 

Num- 

Num- 

Visits 

Visits 

the 

weeks 

nnmb^r 

ber  01 

ber  of 

by 

by 

legal 

would 

01 

male 

female 

Super- 

Pru- 

school 

you 

weeks 

teach- 

teach- 

intend- 

dential 

year  of 

advise 

of 

ers. 

ers. 

ents. 

Com- 

20 

for  the 

school. 

mittee. 

weeks 
long 

legal 
school 

• 

enough 

year. 

1 

17.00 

'  3 

14 

5 

No, 

28 

J.  L.  Forman. 

2 

21.00 
24.00 

5 

4 

8 

27 

24 
34 

4 

E.  W.  Hatch. 

3 

No. 

24 

Reuben  Chaffee. 

4 

22.94 

3 

25 

33 

8 

No. 

28 

C.  J.  Hawley. 

5 

24.66 

6 

28 

.    28 

6 

No. 

24 

Thos.  B.  Kennedy. 

6 

23.26 

2 

14 

18 

11 

No. 

30 

I.  R.  Armstrong.. 

7 

25.50 

6 

15 

12 

7 

No. 

24 

Mary  A.  Pomeroy. 

8 

25.00 

3 

.    17 

26 

7 

No. 

24 

Nathan  N.  Post. 

9 

26.50 

2 

28 

14 

3 

Yes. 

William  Keyes. 

10 

25.00 

6 

12 

19 

3 

No. 

25 

8.  E  Farnsworth. 

11 

32.77 

2 

11 

24 

13 

No. 

33 

H.  E.  Rustedt. 

12 

28.00 

6 

36 

60 

24 

No. 

28 

T.  A.  Kinney. 

13 

25.67 

8 

16 

20 

7 

No. 

35 

S.  W.  Langdon. 

13 

26.80 

3 

25 

14 

Yes. 

Wm.  H.  Blake. 

24.86 

331 

93 

80 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— ISlii, 


GRAND  ISLE. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Towns. 


Alburgh,  .. 
Grand  Isle, 
rieL'Motte 
No.  Hero,.. 
So.  Hero,.. 


Entire    Frae-  i  Com- 


dis- 
tricts. 


Totals,.. 


10 
5 
2 
4 
4 


25 


tional      mon 
(lis-    'schools 
tricts.  I 


10 
5 
2 
4 


25 


Child- 

Child- 

ren of 

ren  at- 

Child- 

school 

tend- 

Fami- 

ren of 

ape  at- 

ing 

lies. 

school 

tend- 

the 

age. 

ing  the 

com- 

com- 

mon 

mon 

schools 

schools 

358 

572 

392 

433 

154 

202 

122 

141 

115 

232 

81 

81. 

85 

147 

146 

146 

113 

196 

136 

139 

825 

1350 

877 

1140 

ATcr- 

a^ 

daily 

attend- 
ance 

upon 

all  the 
com- 
mon 

schools 

♦263 

♦  73 

•  28 

*  82 

♦  92 

528 


LAMOILLE  COUNTY. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Child- 

Chilii- 

ren  of 

ren  at- 

Entire 

Frac- 

Com- 

Child- 

school 

tend- 

Towns. 

dis- 

tional 

mon 

Fami- 

ren of 

age  at- 

ing the 

tricts. 

dit- 

schools 

lies. 

school 

tend- 

com- 

trioto. 

age. 

ing  the 
com- 
mon 

schools 

mon 
schools 

Belvidere, . 

5 

1 

5 

92 

128 

112 

112 

Cambridge, 

17 

3 

15 

339 

343 

265 

293 

Eden, 

12 

2 

9 

165 

256 

209 

216 

Elmore, . . . 

10 

4 

10 

187 

216 

209 

208 

Hyde  Park, 

15 

8 

15 

358 

495 

400 

405 

Johnson,  .. 

11 

3 

11 

318 

629 

368 

872 

Morrist*wn 

16 

3 

16 

600 

514 

434 

572 

Stowe,  .... 

18 

2 

18 

468 

521 

414 

458 

WatcrviUe, 

6 

2 

7 

151 

180 

148 

167 

Wolcott,. . 

12 

3 
26 

12 

280 

309 

240 

270 

ToUls,.. 

122 

118 

2968 

3591 

2799 

3069 

Aver- 
age 
dallT 

attend- 
ance 
upon 

allthe 
com- 
mon 

schools 

*  60 
215 

"•140 

•298 

259 

*496 

^306 

'•iii 

1918 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— 187^. 


GRAND  ISLE. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Pupils 

attend* 

inpf 

other 

schools 


15 
15 
50 
11 


91 


Rent  of 
town 
school 
lands. 


$17.00 
37.50 
27.00 


$81.50 


Public 

money 

divided  to 

schools. 


$527.68 
288.85 
123.47 
193.00 
225.00 


$1358.00 


Tax  on 
grand  liBt 

of 
districts. 


$1687.46 
600.32 
748.00 

'521.82* 


Teachers' 
wages 

including 
board. 


$1883.00 
948.45 
370  00 
656.35 
779.50 


Cost  of 

fuel  and 

incidentals 


$3557.60     $4637.30 


$214.90 
91.66 
60.87 


84.86 


$452.29 


Cost  of 
building 

and 
repairs. 


$122.34 

2.75 

400.00 


5.85 
$530.94 


LAMOILLE  COUNTY. 


1 
3 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Pupils, 
attend- 
ing 
other 
schools 


4 
21 
60 
62 


32 


179 


Kent  of 

town 

school 

lands. 


$25.40 
27.00 
20.00 
44.00 
85.00 
68.48 
83.51 

"43.06' 


$396.39 


Public 

money 

divided  to 

schools. 


$100.00 
538.43 
180.00 
162.00 
592.97 
455.00 
696.40 
663.98 
69.54 
825.07 


$3683.34 


Tax  on 
grand  list 

of 
districts. 


$290.42 
1381.66 
1173.40 
1203.57 
2280.98 
1658.54 
2557.00 
3148.34 
574.00 
1168.12 


$15336.03 


Tearhers' 
wages 

including 
board. 


$483.70 
1920.00 
1078.86 
1058.50 
2196.15 
1939.64 
3978.00 
2821.40 
480.00 
1296.44 


Cost  of 

fuel  ard 

incidentals 


$17247.19    $1898.85 


$26.69 
246.15 
109.75 
104.17 
220.00 
192.04 
856.68 
401.61 
7«.00 
168.31 


Cost  of 
building 

and 
repairs. 


$26.75 

122.84 

10.58 

7.50 

799.64 

11.90 

5431 . 11 

585.66 

*883!^ 

7827.98 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS-IS76. 


GRAND  ISLE. 


1                   1 

High- 

1 Lowest                              1 

BAtO 

est  rate 

Weeks      rete     Weeks                 Aver-    Arer- 

per 

per 

of      1    per          of                      age    .    ag« 

cent. 

cent. 

Bchiiol  ■  cent,     school    ATer-  |wage«,  j  wages. 

ot 

of  tax 

in      1  of  tax        in         age      inciud-  includ- 

Towns. 

school 

on  a 

district:    on  a    'diatrict  weekly     ing     ,    ing 

tax  on 

district  j  paying  district  paying  cost  of   board,  '  board, 
lor         the         for        the     schools      of           of 

grand 

list  of  current 'highe&t  curr'nt  lowest                   male   .female 

towns,      ex-     ■    tax     ,    ex-         tax.                   teach-    teach- 

pen  see. 

.    jpens»e8.,                               era.    ;    ers. 

1 

Albnrgh, . . ' 

9          65 

30 

131       33   $7.39   ,$9.00 

$5.93 

2 

Grand  Isle, 

7          36 

24          13  ;       28 

8.37     9.57 

6.50 

3 

rieLMotte 

4i        86 

24         42 

24 

8.98 

8.61 

5.00 

4 

No.  Hero,  . ' 
So.  Hero, . . 

3i 
9 

8.80 
8.91 

4.70 

5 

28 

29          16 

24 

7.72 

5.95 

Totals. 

$8.12 

$8.98 

$5.62 



LAMOILLE. 

1 

_« 

1 
1 

1 

Hii^h- 

1  i.ow'st 

, 

Rate 

est  rate  Weeks  >    rate 

Weeks ' 

Aver- 

Aver- 

l)er 

per 

of 

per 

of 

age 

age 

cent. 

cent. 

school 

cent. 

1  school    Aver- 

wages. 

wages. 

of 

of  tax 

in 

of  tax 

in          age 

inc  ud- 

inclnd- 

TOWKS. 

,  school 

on  a 

district     on  a 

district' weekly 

ing 

ing 

1 

'  tax  on 

district 

paving ; district 

paying ,  cost  of 

board. 

board. 

;  grand 

'     ft>r 

the     !     for 

the     !  schools 

1      ol 

of 

1  list  of 

cnrr'nt 

highest  current 

lowest  ' 

male 

female 

itoi\  ns. 

ex- 

tax. 

ex- 

tax.   ' 

teach- 

teach- 

\ 

1 

penses. 

penses. 

ers. 
$5.45 

ers. 

1 

1 

Belvidere, . ' 

12 

60 

24 

25 

«4  25 

$4.90 

2 

Carabrld'je " 

5 

40 

32 

12^ 

20 

4.86 

8.15 

5.08 

3  Eden ! 

i        3 

233 

26 

933-20 

20 

5.51 

8.46 

4  Elmore, . . .  i 

1        4 

100 

24 

40 

24 

5.29 

7.87 

5.36 

5  Hyde  Park,' 

5 

130 

24 

15i 

24 

7.00 

6.96 

5.58 

6 

Johnson, . . 

6 

124 

24 

15 

24 

6.42 

6.81 

5.45 

7 

Morristo'n, 

6 

60 

33 

10 

24 

14.44 

19.00 

11.69 

8 

Stowe,  .... 

5 

133 

24 

15 

24 

6.44 

9.87 

5.06 

9 

Waterville, 

7 

100 

20 

20 

20 

5.25 

3.90 

10 

Wolcott,  . . 

5 

78 

20 

30 

24 

5.72 

8.16 

4.97 

Totals, . . 

< 

$6.66 

$8.60 

$5.78 

1 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOtVNS-lSlH. 


GRAND  ISLE  COUNTY. 


1 
Do  you 

How 

ATcr- 

think  > 

many 

age 

Num- 

Num- 

Visits 

Visits 

the     ' 

weeks 

number 

ber  of 

ber  of 

by 

t>y 

legal 

would 

of 

male 

female 

Super- 

Pru- 

school 1 

you 

weeks 

teach- 

teach- 

intend- 

dential 

year  of 

advise 

^ 

of 

ers 

ers. 

ents. 

(/'om- 

20 

lor  the 

schoo'. 

mittee. 

weeks ' 
long 
enough 

legal 
school 
year. 

1 

28.50 

6 

8 

19 

9 

No. 

26 

P.  A.  Wheeler. 

2 

34.80 

4 

5 

21 

12 

No. 

28 

M.  0.  Kinney. 

3 

24.00 

2 

1 

2 

No. 

28 

M.  B.  Holcomb. 

4 

28.25 

2 

6 

2 

1 

Yes. 

A  K.  Hibbard. 

5 

28.00 

3 

5 

2 

1 

Henry  W.  Conro. 

26.71 

46 

23 

1 

1 

LAMOILLE  COUNTY. 


Aver- 

HgC 

number 

of 
weeks 

of 
school . 


Num- 
ber of 
male 
teach- 
ers. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Num-  i  Visits 
ber  of .     by 
female   Super- 


teach- 
ers. 


int^'nd- 
ents. 


Visits 

Pru- 
dential 

Com- 
mittee. 


Do  you 
tiiink 

the 

legal 

school 

vear  of 

20 
weeks 

long 
enough 


How 
many 
weeks 

Wi>uld 

you 
advise 
lor  the 

legal  j 
school 
year. 


2 

7 

11 

3 

No. 

24 

24.00 

4 

20 

22 

.22 

No. 

24 

22.00 

1 

16 

4 

5 

No. 

26 

21.96 

3 

15 

18 

5 

Yes. 

23.00 

6 

20 

15 

9 

No. 

24 

23.25 

6 

20 

33 

12 

No. 

28 

20.00 
26.00 

4 
4 

23 
31 

No. 
.... . . 

24 

52 

14 

22.00 

4 

10 

20 

2 

No. 

30 

21.25 

2 

16 

13 

8 

22.61 

188 

80 

James  J.  Thomas. 
R.  L.  Flagg. 
H.  W.  Bacon. 
Henry  C  Parker. 
H.  D.  W.  Doty. 
S.  H.  Waters. 
V.  M.  Hardy. 
D.  W.  Hardy. 
Charles  Corey. 
M.  J.  Leach. 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS16. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 


t 

1 

Aver- 

Child- 

Child- 

age 

ren  of 

ren  at- 

daily 

Entire 

Frac- 

Com- 

Child- 

9chooI 

tend- 

attend- 

Towns. 

dis- 

tional 

mon 

Fami- 

ren of 

age  at- 

ing the 

ance 

tricts. 

dis- 

schools 

lies. 

school 

tend- 

com- 

upon 
allthe 

tricts. 

1 

age. 

ing  the 

mon 

1 

com- 

schools 

com- 

mon 

mon 

1 

1              , 

schools 

schools 

Bradford,  . 

12 

4 

.       11 

434 

339 

267 

275 

•176 

2  Bralntree, . 

12 

1 

12 

254 

344 

314 

814 

180 

3  Brookfleld, 

13 

4 

13 

815 

330 

313 

319 

♦195 

4! Chelsea,..  • 

17 

5 

■       17  i 

377 

386 

381 

•387 

•221 

5  Corinth,.. . 

16 

5 

16  . 

380  ' 

370 

270 

290 

*245 

6  Fairlee,  .... 

6 

1 

7 

108 

91 

77 

80 

7  Newbury, . 

21 

3 

21 

690 

762 

515 

510 

*399 

8,0rans:e,  . .. 

lu 

1 

9  i 

177  . 

206 

179 

189 

♦126 

0  Randolph,. 

17 

3 

.       17  , 

737  ! 

959 

586 

566 

•331 

10' Strafford,.. 

13 

3 

■       12  i 

30H 

315 

2^2 

291 

♦206 

ll.Thetford,... 

15 

15 

402  . 

406 

830 

341 

♦228 

12,Topsham,  .; 

17 

3 

17 

338 

402 

296 

851 

•28^ 

13  Tunbridge,  ■ 

17 

3 

16 

304  t 

350 

292 

297 

♦195 

14  Vershire,.. 

9 

5 

1       10 

298 

437 

353 

357 

ISiWash'gton, 

11 

4 

•        9 

242 

232 

226 

227 

•170 

16  W.  Fairlee, 

8 

1 

9 

181 

177 

154 

188 

133 

17 

WilirmRt^n 

14 

3 

14 

2ri 

%7 

261 

.     263 

♦171 

Totals,.. 

228 

49 

225 

1            1 

5811 

6393 

5096 

,5242 

3265 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS7^ 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 


1 

PupiU 
Attend- 
ing 
other 
schools 

Rent  of 
town 
school 
lands. 

Public 
monev 
divided 

to 
schools. 

Tax  on 

urand  list 

of  districts . 

i 

m 

Teachers' 
wapfes, 

linolnding 
board. 

Cost  of 

fuel  and 

incidentals 

Cost  of 
building 

and* 
repairs. 

1 

2 

50 
4 

$100.00 
29.96 

$542.56 
290.13 

$2800.00 

1878.88 

*2320.00 
1448.45 

$160.00     $32.50 
194.98       47.52 

3 

101.66 

488.47 

1726.93 

1780.32 

190.90       20.58 

4 

90 

31.50 

655.00 

2009.01 

2341.00 

272.41   1  200.00 

5 

20 

681.73 

773.18 

1799.22 

175.88  ;      8.00 

6 

1 

98.23 

214.00 

701.59 

689.00 

97.14  1  221.68 

7 

80 

60.00 

1203.31 

4972.77 

3176.57 

539.69    2077.00 

8 

87.00 

289.91 

855.00 

1105.26 

119.32         9.18 

0 

78 

63.24 

1100.00 

3090.46 

35T4.65 

501.79  1  233.00 

10 

35 

115.00 

488.00 

1899.53 

1686.68 

300.76 

25.67 

11 

25 

95.63 

758.59 

1489.30 

1886.67 

178.17 

20.05 

12 

20 

68.37 

551 . 37 

1401 . 73 

1491.93 

179.80 

24.15 

13 

5 

113.66 

563.03 

1584.50 

1736.00 

214.00  I  476.53 

14 

72 

40.00 

449.61 

1474.57 

1619.93 

137.50 

1  430.02 

15 

3 

37.50 

135.18 

710.19 

1151,78 

148.28'  1     10.76 

16 

240.00 
443.78 

$9094.67 

947.00 
1780.06 

861.60 
1794.90 

76.66  1     10  18 

17 

94.05 

211.70 

1651,65 

398 

$1085.80 

$29544.70 

$30403.90 

$3698.89 

5198.47 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


Rate 
per 
cent, 
of 
school 
tax  on 
icrand 
list  or 
towns. 


High- 
est rate 
per 
cent, 
of  Ux  I 
on  a    ; 
district* 
for     i 
current ' 
ex- 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
district 
paying 

the 
highest 

tax. 


I^w^st ' 


rate 

per 

cent. 

of  tax 

on  a 


I  Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
district 


I 


1 1  Bradford,.. 
2;  Brain  tree, . 

3  Brookfleld, 

4  Chelsea, . . . 

5  Corinth,.. . 

6  Fairletj,  . . . 

7  Newbury, . 

8  Orange,  . . . 

9  Randolph,. 
10  Strafford,.. 
ll'Thetford,.. 

12  Topsham,  .* 

13  Tunbridge, 

14  Vershire, . . 
15!Wash'gton, 
16  W.  Fairlee, 
IT.Wiirmsto^n 


1 

penses. 

70 

8 

100 

5 

80 

9 

85 

10 

108 

6 

60 

11 

9 
9 
5 
7 
9 
5 
9 
5 
9 


Totals, 


100 
115 
75 
50 
50 
60 
100 
85 
93 
84 
80 


.district  paying 
for     j     the 

current  lowest 
ex-    >    tax. 

pense9.| 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
costoi 
schools 


1   20 

10  i 

20 

20  1 

22 

25  1 

20 

15 

20 

15 

12 

15  1 

24 
20 
28 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
20 
20 
26 


12 
20 
12 
20 
12 
20 
25 
14 
10 
40 
20 


28 
28 
24 
24 
33 
24 
24 
24 
20 
24 
20 
22 
24 
22 
30 
20 
24 


$5.00 
5.91 
6.18 
9.70 
5.54 
5.16 
7.37 
6.44 
8.28 
7.29 
5.88 

5.a5 

5.70 
6.76 
7.97 
4.96 
6.11 


Aver- 
age 

wagea. 

includ- 
ing 

board, 
of 

male 

teach- 
ers. 


Aver- 
age 
wages, 
includ- 
ing   * 
board, 

of 
female 
teach- 
ers. 


$6.33 
7.00 
6.92 
7.86 
9.75 
9.31 
7.00 
6.33 
7.99 
7.00 
6.65 
5.54 
7.72 
7.00 

7!39' 


$4.58 
5.53 
5.56 
4.67 
6.00 
5.49 
5.36 
7.36 
5.09 
5.13 
4.05 
5.04 
5.53 
7.07 
4.57 
4.67 


$6.43    $7.32  ,  $5.36 
i  I 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOITiVS— 1876. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 


Do  you 

How 

Aver- 

think 

many 

age 

Num- 

Num- 

Visits 

Visits 

the 

weeks 

number 

ber  of 

ber  of 

by 

by 

legal 

would 

of 

male 

female 

Super- 

Pru- 

school 

you 
advise 

weeks 

teach- 

teach- 

intend- 

dential 

year  of 

of 

ers. 

ers. 

ents. 

Com- 

20 

for  the 

school. 

mittee. 

weeks 

lone 

enough 

legal 

school 

year. 

1 

26.00 

1 

21 

28 

7 

No. 

30 

J.  H.  Jones. 

2 

23.16 

3 

18 

23 

10 

No. 

24 

Victor  J.  Spear. 

3 

24.50 

1 

22 

43 

11 

No.  - 

26 

John  H.  Sprague. 

4 

22.00 

5 

27 

36 

2 

Yes. 

Peter  Merrill. 

5 

23.00 

3 

23 

25 

'      10 

C.  C.  Sargent. 

6 

22.00 

1 

9 

10 

5 

No 

24 

A..  W.  Paine. 

4 

24.00 

6 

38 

12 

21 

No. 

24 

E.  W.  Smith."^ 

8 

19.00 

6 

13 

17 

7 

Yes. 

W.  W.  Wilson. 

9 

28.00 

5 

31 

55 

29 

No. 

24 

H.  C.  Gilbert. 

10 

23.83 

7 

16 

19 

6 

No. 

24    Nathan  B  Cobb. 

11 

23.60 

5 

22 

02 

15 

No. 

24    H.  H.  Gillett. 

12 

21.00 

1 

29 

42 

10 

No. 

30   .James  R.  McLam. 

13 

21.31 

2 

23 

33 

5 

No. 

25 

R.  B  Fay. 

14 

26.78 

4 

15 

40 

2 

No. 

22 

E.  P.  Merrifleld. 

15 

16.09 

1 

14 

28 

7 

No. 

24 

E.  C.  Field. 

16 

21.00 

....... 

11 

23 

2 

No. 

24 

0.  Beckwith. 

17 

23.43 

7 

19 

26 

6 

No. 

24 

Geo.  E.  Lane. 

22.86 

522 

155 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS-^lSie, 


ORLEANS  COUNTY 


.Towns. 


Entire 
dis- 
tricts. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


.« 


Albaoy, 

Barton, ,  i 

Brown^gt'n 
Charleston,! 
Coventry, .  i 
Craftsbury, 
Derby,  ....| 

Glover, j 

Greensboro 
Holland,  ..I 
Irasburgh,  ■ 

Jay» 

Lowell,  . .', 
Morgan,...  I 
Newport,..!' 
Salem,  .... 

Troy, I 

Westfleld, .  |  ■ 


h 


Westmore, 


!l 


13 
10 

7 

12 

7 

14 

13 

10 

12 

8 

12 

6 

8 

7 

10 

7 

13 

6 

6 


Frac- 
tional 
dis- 
tricts. 


Totals,..  ■«    181 


1 
2 


1 
1 


2 

1 


3 
3 
5 

1 


26 


Com- 

raon 

Fami- 

schools 

lies. 

13 

286 

10 

509 

7 

199 

12 

26o 

9 

188 

14 

326 

13 

435 

11 

286 

12 

222 

8 

172 

11 

222 

6 

129 

9 

221 

7 

152 

19 

455 

6 

126 

13 

357 

0 

164 

4 

74 

Child- 
ren of 
school 
age. 


Child- 
ren  of 
school 


Child- 
ren at- 
tend- 


age  at-<ing  the 
tend-  I  com- 
ing the!    mon 


368 

574 

273 

328 

243 

403 

548  I 

308 

303 

239 

292 

168 

365 

172 

613 

309  ' 
400 

226  I 
94 


com- 

schools 

mon 

schools 

369 

385 

427 

496 

215 

216 

323 

3(53 

233 

252 

319 

342 

401 

407 

260 

283 

207 

237 

177 

186 

223 

232 

166 

178 

288 

302 

141 

143 

575 

610 

153 

155 

369 

393 

152 

157 

55 

60 

Ayer- 

afe 
djulr 

attend* 
ance 
noon 

all  the 
com- 
mon 

schools 

•221 

♦232 

143 

•202 

»lo5 

•222 

♦295 

192 

182 

120 

157 

♦112 

243 

♦124 

266 

"214 

♦  73 

38 


190  I  4788  i  6248     5053  |  5397        3191 
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STATISTICS  BY  T01VNS—1S76, 


ORLEANS  COUNTY. 


Pupils 

aUead- 

ing 

other 

schools 


1 
2 
3 

4 

O 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12i 
13 
14 
15  i 
16 
17 
18' 
19 


90 


40 
40 
45 
30 
80 
25 
11 
25 
5 


18 
25 


Rent of 
town 
school 
landct. 


$176.32 

40.00 

45.00 

128.00 

33.00 


Pnblic 

money 

divided  to 

schools. 


53.82 
33.60 
28.00 
40.75 
45.00 
88.40 
26.95 


3 

38.00 
24.00 

'26* 

33.01) 

475 


25.00 


$470.00 
762.67 
360.50 
329.00 
560.63 


754.09 
482.50 
304.52 

477.07* 

181.40 

236.35 


535.00 
180.00 
361.84 
157.21 
105 . 00 


Tax  on 
grand  list 

of 
districts. 


$858.90  ,$6257.78 


$1369.60 
3204.02 

940.65 
1763.50 
1120.37 
1462.20 
1747.73 
1370.30 
1386.83 

951.95 
1209.53 

645.00 
1221.09 

802.88 
3030.00 

544.49 
1890.75 

588.37 

531.27 


Teachers' 
.WHges 

including 
board. 


$1740.00 
2993.96 

928.20 
1741.84 
1313.14 
1617.50 
1938.80 
1477.20 
1456.02 
1047.50 
1055.69 

634.00 
1075 . 55 

775.30 
2914.69 

578.52 
1798.23 

746.70 

323.80 


Cost  of 

fuel  and 

incidentals 


$287.00 
440.51 

75.54 
164.80 
131.67 
199.40 
265.08 
179.54 
184.76 
100.94 
135.55 

54.58 

100.03 

6.26 

311.09 

68.06 
188.95 

60.16 

46.04 


Cost  of 
building 

and 
repairs. 


$110.00 

133.11 

37.56 

23.10 

45.93 

191.25 

214.72 

440.00 

939.04 

5.50 

i.oo 

30.15 
175.27 
13.50 
95 .  27 
25.80 
32.38 
40.53 
1.39 


$25780.53  ;$26156.64   |$2999.96    2555.3  8 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76, 


ORLEANS  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


1  Albany, . . . . 

2  Barton,  .. .' 

3  Brown*gt*n , 

4  Charleston 

5  Coventry,..] 

6  Craftsbury,, 

7  Derby,  . . 

8  Glover, . . 

9  Greensboro 

10  Holland,  . 

11  Irasbargh, 

12  Jay, 

13  Lowell,. . . 

14  Morgan... 

15  Newport,. 

16  Salem, 

ITTrov 

18  VVestfleld, 

19  Westmore, 


Bate 

per 

cent. 

of 
school 
tax  on 
srrand 
fist  of 
town. 


8 
8 
.9 
6 
9 

7  ' 

ok 

10 
4 
9 
9 

4 

9 

9  . 
10  I 


Hi^h-  I 

est  rate  I 

per 

cent, 
of  tax 

on  a 
district 

tor 
cnrr'nt 

ex- 
penses. , 

61 

100 

75 

90 
44 

75 
;       42 

50 
87 
80 
60 
95 
85 
85 

163 
85 
60  . 

130  I 
80  . 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
district 
paying 

the 

highest 

tax. 


Lowest 

rate 

per 
cent, 
of  tax 

on  a 
district 

for 
curr  nt 

ex- 
penses. 


28 

20 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

20 

20 

23 

20 

24 

22  ' 

20  ■ 

24 

20  i 

20 


24 

20 

30 

38 

10 

20 

15 

19 

25 

27 

15 

40 

40 

30 

12 

241 

20 

12 

71 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
distric* 
paying 

the 

lowest 

tax. 


24 
24 
24 
24 
20 
24 
32 
24 
32 
24 
12 
20 
24 
24 
45 
24 
23 
24 
24 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
cost  of 
schools 


$6.32 
16.63 
6.34 
6.80 
7.28 
6.73 
6.97 
6.51 
6.52 
6.37 
5.48 
5.K) 
6.71 
6.26 
00 
21 
51 
19 


Aver- 
age 

wages, 

incind- 
iog 

board, 

of 
male 

teach- 
ers. 


11. 
5. 
5. 

4.20 


$8.00 
13.62 
7.00 
8.00 
9.73 
8.86 
8.00 
10.04 
6.75 
6.05 

*7.*i2' 
6.25 
7.70 

14.09 
5.56 

11.27 
7.40 
5.68 


Aver- 
age 
wages, 
inclad- 

ing 
board, 

of 
female 
teach- 
ers. 

$5.34 
6.91 
5.38 
6.19 
5.99 
5.10 
5.65 
5.37 
5.35 
5.80 
5.09 
4.28 
5.50 
5.18 
6.28 
2.32 
4.35 
5.26 
3.74 


Totals ; I $6.90  .$7.95     $5.21 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS-}b7(5. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY. 


1 
Do  you  1 

How  1 

Aver- 

think 1 

many 

age 

Num- 

Num- 

Visits 

Visits 

the 

weeks 

number 

ber  of 

ber  of 

by 

by 

legal 

would 

of 

'  male 

female 

Super- 

Pru- 

school 

vou 

'  weeks 

teach- 

teach- 

intend- 

dential 

year  of 

advise 

of 

ers. 

ers. 

ents. 

Com- 

20 

for  thei 

school. 

mittee. 

weeks 
long 

legal    ; 
school 

enough 

year.   , 

1  23.00 

3 

24 

46 

12 

No. 

22    D.  M.  Parker. 

2  34.80 

3 

22 

46 

54 

Yes. 

F.  W.  Baldwin. 

3  22.86 

1 
1 

13 

18 

20 
37 

7 
,        8 

John  A.  Gibson. 
:Chas.  S.  Hlnman. 

4  23.25 

'  No!  * 

24 

.5  23.75 

3 

11 

24 

'       12 

No. 

22    C   H.  Jones 

6  21.29 

3 

21 

22 

6 

No. 

30    Simeon  H.  Corey. 

7  M.31 

2 

23 

46 

1        9 

No. 

24  Lj.  G.  Lorlmer. 

8  23.00 

2 

19 

38 

11 

No. 

36  !s.JC.  B.  Perkins. 

9  21.00 

'   7 

15 

26 

5 

No. 

24    H.  S.  Calderwood. 

10  22.50 

1 

10 

22 

5 

No. 

,().  L  Kidder. 

n  18.83 

22 

52 

7 

No. 

25    A.  A.  Smith. 

12  22.50 

2 

8 

18 

1 

No. 

24    J.  E  Chase. 

13,22.00 

1 

12 

34 

8 

No. 

28    F.B.Phelps. 

14  23.00 

2 

8 

10 

3 

No. 

30    J.  C.  Cobb. 

15  25.10 

7 

17 

27 

43 

No. 

30    E.  P.  Wild. 

16  20.00 

2 

7 

24 

13 

No. 

24    Daniel  Kilborn. 

17  25.92 

3 

27 

30 

0 

No. 

24    A.  E.Drew. 

1822.67 

2 

8 

22 

5 

No. 

24    A.  A.  Hitchcock. 

19 

14.16 

1 

5 

11 

2 

Yes. 



Rawson  Stoddard. 

22.34 

' 

555 

216 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOfF^TS— 1876. 


RUTLAND  COUNTY. 


1                 1 

1 

1 

1 

r 
1 

Child-  ' 
ren  of 

ChUd- 
ren  at>, 

Aver- 
age 
diulv 

Entire 

Frac- 

Com- 

Child- 

school 

tend- 

attencl- 

Towns. 

dis- 

tional 

mon 

Fami- 

ren of 

age  st- 

ing     ■ 

ance 

( 

tricts.  ; 

(Jis-     1 

schools 

lies. 

school 

1  tend- 

the     i 

upon 

1 
1 

, 

tricto. 

1 

1 

age. 

ling  the 
'  com- 
1    mon 

com- 
mon 
schools 

all  the 
com- 
mon 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

■schools 

1 

schools 

Benson, . . . , 

1       11 

1 

11 

■     277 

342 

255 

278 

155 

2  Brandon,.. 

13 

2 

19 

I     848 

'  1014 

!     858 

,     887 

591 

3  Castleton,. 

;    13 

1 

13 

,     635 

.     981 

631 

'     631 

338 

4.Chittend'u, 

9 

1 

9 

,     180 

1     253 

:     196 

196 

134 

5;  Clarendon, 

9  i 

2 

9 

220 

,     399 

'     228 

:     239 

149 

6  Danby, 

12  . 

2 

12 

270 

363 

269 

1     283 

178 

7  Fair  Haven 

5 

10 

'     281 

703 

;     459 

489 

313 

8  Hubb'dton, 

9 

3 

8 

1     136 

201 

165 

169 

121 

9  Ira,  

4 

2 

4 

65 

113 

111 

111 

56 

10  Mendon,  . . 

7 

2 

6 

i     141 

2555 

'     189 

!     200 

;       101 

11  Middlet'wn 

t.  s. 

«  •  •  •    •  • 

i 

.     191 

228 

!     206 

.     214 

1 

12  >lt.  Holly,. 

'      12 

2 

12 

.     354 

313 

272 

,     272 

•       193 

13  Mt.  Tabor, 

4 

1 

3 

61 

.       03 

83 

'       83 

1         56 

14  Pawlet, 

11 

2  ' 

11 

354 

471 

337 

*     339 

'       2*5 

15  Plttsfield,  . 

i      5 

2  : 

5 

123 

120 

93 

93 

■ 

16  Pittsford,  . 

14 

5  ' 

14 

463 

•     555 

394 

420 

249 

17  Poultney,.. 

15 

' 

17 

504 

■     880 

.580 

587 

362 

18  Rutland,  . . 

19 

3  1 

38 

2216 

.3210 

2358 

'  2372 

1347 

19;  Sherburne, 

7 

2  1 

7 

96 

107 

107 

1     118 

?<4 

20  Shrewsb'y, 

!      14 

1 

14 

242 

351 

272 

1     312 

196 

21 

Sudbury, . . 

i        3 

4 

3 

136 

175 

125 

,    1:30 

75 

22 

Tinmouth, 

6 

1        3 

5 

71 

1     103 

:     100 

100 

40 

23 

Walliugfd, 

i      13 

1        1 

16 

466 

561 

.     461 

470 

282 

24 

Wells 

7 

1 

5 

134 

160 

144 

146 

!        85 

25 

Wt.  Haven, 

i 

;    1 

7 

83 

92 

84 

• 

96 

60 

Totals, . . 

2559 

I 

44 

265 

8837 

1 

' 12023 

1 

8977 

1 

9232 

5400 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— 1S7%. 


RUTLAND  COUNTY. 


PnpilA 
attend- 

»g 

other 

scboola 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7i 
8 
9' 
10 
111 
12 
13- 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


41 

150 

350 

1 


6 


25 


797 


Bent  ot 
town 
school 
lands. 


50.00 

234.50 

7.50 

95  00 

151.43 

107.00 

31.27 

20.00 

94.34 

68.80 

70.00 

68.50 


Public 

money 

divided  to 

schools. 


22 

$90.00 

"ioo 

10 

'"eo* 
""2 

128.00 
19.42 
55.12 

2 
22 

6 

78.00 
4.60 

$558 . 28 

1487.54 

780.00 

226.72 

486.00 

1225.00 

575 . 86 

284.26 

180.00 

200.00 

92.48 

528.15 

165.65 

589.12 

i  048  .'20' 
906.30 


$1373.48 


Tax  on 
ffrand  list 

of 
districts. 


$1376.10 

7372.76 

3602.00 

1262.88 

1807.95 

1783.81 

4422.45 

945.51 

449.81 

797.62 

"1734*47' 

889.41. 

1890.17 

576.08 

1921.91 

.2682.60 


153.73 

492.87 
233.67 
325.80 
725.00 
268.23 
900.00 


720.99 
1788.71 
412.29 
683.00 
2784.50 
682.00 
200.00 


Teachers^ 
waRes 

including 
board. 


12822.86  ,$39487.02 


$2062.60 
6591.00 
3201.00 
1157.80 
1442.50 
2186.00 
8052.00 
1106.00 

620.00 

943.04 
1021.20 
1548.55 

414.40 
1844.40 

5S2.00 

2549.60 

2994.42 

14577.84 

718.47 
1661.12 

589.20 

958.00 
3155.00 

885.62 
1140.00 


Cost  of 

fuel  and 

incidentals 


$56891.66 


$208.90 
1478.71 
358.00 
127.24 
207.78 
211.60 
448.45 

85.17 

68.75 
134.91 
154.29 
155.35 

50.15 
260.26 

88 .  56 

257.14 

2.56.55 

2849.18 

70.40 
208.24 

66.00 
148.91 
844.00 

75.18 

75.00 


$8378.72 


Cost  el 
building 

and 
repairs. 


$716.58 

315.80 

638.55 

11.60 

16.08 

56.19 

150.60 

74.55 

13.45 

2>.81 

304.00 

219.50 

'iu,02 

55 .  88 

11.75 

175.87 

8466.00 

8.32 

267.94 

14.88 

80.00 

56.00 

4.75 

4.00 

6832.52 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOPT^S— 1876. 


RUTLAND  COUNTY. 


I 


T0WK8. 


Rate 

per 

cent. 

of 

school 

.tax  on 

f;rand 
ist  of 
<  towns. 


I  High- 
I est  rate 
per 


'   cent, 
of  tax 

on  a 
district 

for 
current 

ex- 
'  penses. 


1  Benson,  . .. 

2  Brandon... 

3  Castleton, . 

4  C'hittend'n, 

5  Clarendon, 

6'Danby 

T  Fair  Haven 
8  HubbMton, 
O.Ira 

10  Mendon,.. . 
llMldd'town 
12;Mt.  Holly,. 
13iMt.  Tabor, 
14  Pawlet,  ... 
15|Pittsfleld,  . 

16  Plttsford,  . 

17  Poultney,  . 

18  Ratland,  . . 

19  Sherburne, 
20'Shrewsb'y, 
21  Sudbury,  ... 
22Tinmouth,. 

23  Wall'gfordJ 

24  Wells ' 

25. Wt.  Haven; 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
district 
paving 

the 

highest 

tax. 


Low'st 

rate 

per 

cent, 
of  tax 

on  a 
district, 
I     fo'-    ■ 
curr'ntj 
I    ex- 
penses. I 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
district 
paying 

the 
lowest 

tax. 


Aver- 
age 
Aver-  (wages, 
age     inciud- 
weekly'    ing 
cost  of  •  board, 
schools '     of 
malo 
teach- 
ers. 


I 


'  Aver- 
I    age 
;wage«, 
inclnd- 
.    ing 
■  boartJU 
I     of 
!  female 
teach- 
ers. 


250 

33 

60 

47 
100  • 
126 

75 


4 

3 
9 

7 


1   75 

20 

96 

24 

50 

29 

57 

34 

80 

20 

30 

30 

10 

28 

I . , , . , , 

• 

I 

1 

Totals,.. I .1 1 $7.69    11.10     $5.» 
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STATISTICS  BY  TO JTiVS— 1876. 


RUTLAND  COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 


Av  r-  I 

age    1  Num- 
namb^r,  ber  of 

of      j  male 
weeks  '  teaoh- 

of  ers. 

school.. 


29.18 
31.00 
30.00 
425.33 
5|31.00 
6,27.00 
7,31.40 
8;25.62 
9;28.00 

10  26.39 

11  

1220.60 
lb  19.50 
14  26.64 
15124.00 
16  27.00 


17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


30.64 
33.30 
22.00 
23.00 
27.00 
18.33 
24.31 
25.20 
23.00 

26.22 


4 
1 
3 


3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
8 
4 
4 
2 
2 
5 
2 
4 


Num- 
ber of 
female 
teach- 
ers. 


18 
19 
23 
13 
16 
24 
12 

I 

8 
11 
20 

3 
19 

4 
22 
23 
52 
10 
17 

4 

9 
18 

7 

9 


59 
25 
22 
26 
25 


Visits 

Visits 

by 

by 

Super- 

Pru- 

intend- 

dential 

ents. 

Com- 

mittee. 

31 

13 

29 

20 

12 

3 

31 

7 

24 

20 

29 

43 

9 

6 

6 

2 

2 

5 

35 

5 

28 

2 

5 

25 

2 

5 

3 

480 


14 

10 

92 

6 

3 


6 

6 

1 

28 

24 

10 

4 

2 

Do  you 
think 
the 
legal 
school 
year  ot 

20 

weeks 

long 

enough 


No. 
No. 
No. 


Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 


How 

many 
weeks 
would 

you 
advise 
for  ttie 

legal 
school 

year 


285 


24 
24 

24 


20 
30 
30 
24 


30 
24 


24 
32 


No. 

24 

No. 

24 

Yes. 

20 

No. 

25 

No. 

30 

No. 

No. 

28 

Royal  D.  King. 
J.  8.  Cilley. 
E.  A.  Brien. 
P.  W.  Allen. 
Leonard  Stewart. 
G.  O.  Mathewson. 
8eth  Thompson. 
Zebulon  Jones. 
Simon  L.  Peck. 
A.  V.  Marshall. 
Chas.  E.  Taylor. 
Silas  F.  Dean. 

D.  H.  Lane. 

E.  L  Vail. 

Geo   McCoUum. 
A.  M.  Caverly. 
Calvin  Granger. 
J.  G.  Johnson. 
L.  H.  Hodgman. 
Willard  Guild. 
C.  E.  Hewitt. 
J.  W.  Bennett. 
J.  R.  Priest. 
J.  S.  Goodspeed. 
W.  L.  Hitchcock. 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS—lSVi. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


TOWKS. 


1  Barre, 

2  Berlin, 

3  Cabot,  ...". 

4  Calais, 

5  Duxbury,  . 

6  E.MoiitpTr 

7  Fays  ton,  . . 
83Iarshfleld, 
iTOliddlesex, 

10  Montpelier, 

11  More  town, 

12  Northfield, 

13  Plainfleld, 

14  Roxbury,... 

15  Waltsfleld, 

16  Warren, . . . 

17  Waterbury 

18  Woodbury, 
19 1  Worcester, 


'  Aver. 

Child-  ,  Child-      a^ 
'  '  •  :  reo  of   ren  at-    daiiT 

Entire  '  Frac-  '  Com-  Child-    school  ■  tend-    attend- 

dis-    '  tional      mon      Fami-    ren  of  age  at-  ing  the    ance 

tricts.      (lis-    'schoMs     lies,      school     tend-  ,    coita-      upoa 

I  tricts.  I    age      ing  the  ■    mon     all  the 

•  '  I  com-    schools    com- 

j  i  mon    ;  moo 

;  I  '  '  schools  schools 


15 
12 
18 
12  . 

at 

10 

0  . 

10   ! 

14  *^ 
17 

7 

10 

t.  s. 

9 
16 
11 

9 


I 


1  i 


2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
5 
5 
3 
2 
3 
1 


15 
12 
13 
12 

8 
10 

9 

10 
11 

14  ' 
2i 

7 

10 

/» 
t 

9 

15 

11 

8 


526 
360 
3ol 


Totels,..;|    197  I      35  I     213 


il 


315  I 
222 
241  ' 
151  I 
260  ' 

257  i 
757 

258  ' 
761  I 
184  I 
215 
206 
\?42 
519  • 
205  I 
187  i 


445 

422 

331 

347 

259 

241 

245 

278  ^ 

321  . 


a59 
326 
335  : 

319 ; 

220  . 
232  i 
202  I 
269  ; 
241  ' 


364 

333 

337 

328 

220 

335  • 

202 

270  * 

254 


799 

416 

417 

375 

318 

318 

961 

900 

300 

262 

184 

188 

289 

214 

224 

266 

259 

261 

290 

219 

223 

594 

405 

417 

265 

212 

219 

275 

195 

210' 

7265 

5835 

5920 

263 

♦168 

*264 

•22S 

♦140 

♦148 
*1?7 

16.  > 

♦167 

360 

•270 

646 

138 

173 

178 

♦156 

♦324 

♦173 

♦153 


4240 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS-IS76. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Pupils 

1 

1 

« 

attend- 

Rent of 

Public 

Tax  on 

Teachers' 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

ing          town 

monev 
divided  to 

grand  list 

wages 

fuel  and 

building 

other       school 

of 

including 

incidentals 

and 

schools 

lands. 

schools. 

districts. 

board. 

repairs. 

1          6       $69.07 

1228.58 

(1743.07 

(1943.50 

(198.61 

(897.94 

2 

91.12 

518.15 

1759.25 

1841 . 15 

250.93 

698.95 

3          1 

49.28 

489.84 

1878.72 

1840.84 

257.04 

51.28 

4 

48.70 

495.10 

1748.79 

1787.85 

238.79 

149.16 

51 

37.94 

105.37 

1123.99 

1049.70 

100.47 

10.70 

6       20 

23.85 

574.17 

1338.32 

1533.00 

244.32 

325.45 

7 

41.52 

206.00 

1025.98 

1065.03 

109.90 

65.60 

8 

17.41 

373.79 

1515.18 

1450.23 

129.59 

678.20 

9 

98.90 

409.27 

2976.72 

1512.03 

220.83 

1748.02 

10 

100 

41.82 

1300.00 

5581.91 

5896.80 

354.89 

191 . 79 

11 

69.50 

329.00 

1847.21 

1579.60 

244.57 

198.29 

12 

177.78 

1030.00 

4433.40 

3923.60 

46:^.28 

648.21 

13 

50 

59.82 

255.74 

1135.92 

1202.00 

126.69 

12.00 

14       35 

■33.00 

111.03 

1484.68 

1142.32 

161.73 

42.81 

15 

15.52 

2087.63 

1440.30 

171.85 

158  50 

16 

20.00 

300.00 

1196.69 

1265.42 

145.67 

6.10 

17 

134.50 

879.67 

2795.54 

2959.90 

274.95 

96.50 

18 

46.22 

549.33 

1076.73 

130.26 

307.39 

19 

10 

50.00 

251.89 

871.73 

941.05 

120.61 

25.04 

222 

(1065.95 

(9944  73 

(84985.93 

(35451.06 

(3944.88* 

6311.93 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOfVNS—lS76. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


Rate 
per 
cent, 
of 
school 
tax  on 
grand 


High- 
est I'ate 

per 

cent, 
of  tax 

on  a 
district 

for 


list  of  icurr'nt 
towns,      ex- 
penses. 


IJBarre, . 
21  Berlin, 
3|  Cabot, 
4i  Calais, 
olDuxbury, 


6 

7 
8 
9 


E.Montp'l'r 
Fayston,  .. 
Marshfleld,'* 
Middlesex,  <| 
lOiMontpelier, 
ll'Moretown,  ; 
12  Northfleld,  I 
13Plainfleld,., 

14  Roxbury, . . 

15  Waitsfleld, 

16  Warren,. ..  j 

17  Waterbury, 

18  Wood  bury, 

19  Worcester, 


n 


Totals, 


6 
5 
10 
6 
6 
8 

»  •  ■  • 

6 
4 
7 
3 
5 
4 
31 
50 
Si 


9 
6 


61 
75 
85 
50 

100 
35 

130 
80 

100 
42 

110 
75 
50 

100 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
district 
paying 

the 

highest 

tax 


100 

65 

100 

100 


24 
24 
24 
20 
24 
32 
23 
30 
21 
37 
20 
36 
20 
24 


Low'st ! 

rpte    ( 

per    I 

cent. 

of  Ux- 
on  a 

district 
for 

curr'nt 
ex- 

penbes. 


24 
20 
20 
21 


9 
15 
15 
15 
15 
20 
50 
18 
30 
10 
41 
18 
40 
40 


Weeks 

of 
school 

in 
district 
paying 

tlie 

lowest 

tax. 


30 
12 
331 

27* 


[  ! 

I  Aver- 
age 
Aver-  (Wages, 
age    'incTnd- 
weekly'    ing 
cost  of  board, 
schools;     of 

male    I 
teach-  < 
era. 


Aver- 


22 

23 

20 

22 

24 

24 

23 

20 

24 

24  ,13.48 

48  '  5.07 


;$6.40 

'  6.85 

I  6.24 

j  6.61 

i  5.87 

7.11 

5.07 

6.84 

6.67 


20 
26 
20 


24 
24 
24 
24 


8.43 
7.38 
5.35 
8.48 
6.10 
8.99 
5.71 
5.90 


17.50 

7.00 

9.11 

;  8.71 

I  6.62 

'  8.50 

6.50 

11.75 

7.18 

'18.50 

'  7.08 

20.50 

.10.32 

i  9.17 

! 10.80 

I  9.67 

17.00 

;  7.16 

.  8.25 


(6.98 


wages, 
Inclnd- 

ing 
board. 

of 
female 
teach- 
ers. 

$5.62 
5.W 
5.25 
5.46 
5.1H 
5.58 
4.72 
5.75 
5.33 

10.57 
4.19 
5.22 
5.75 
4.45 
6.90 
5.09 
6.00 
4.69 
4.S2 


10.07  I  $5.61 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS7Q. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


1 

I 

1 
Do  you 

How 

« 

Aver- 

think 

many 

age 

Num- 

Num- 

Visits 

Visits 

the 

weeks  i 

number 

ber  of 

ber  of  i 

by 

by 

legal 

would 

of 

male 

female  i 

Snper- 

Prn-     school 

you    1 

weeks 

teach-  , 

teach-  1  in  tend- i 

dential  year  of 

advise ! 

of 

ers 

ers.    1 

ents. 

Oom-        20 

lor  the' 

schoo  . 

1 

1 

mittee.i  weeks 

legal 

' 

long 

school 

1 

1 

I 

enough 

year.  ' 

1 

23.00 

3l 

27  ; 

59 

10 

Yes. 

1 

'  Leonard  Tenney. 

25.42 

3  ! 

19  I 

6 

8 

No.          32  i  M.  W.  Wheelock. 

3  26.33 

4 

20  1 

48 

17      No.  1      24  Ij.  M.  Fisher. 

4 

25.50 

3 

22  . 

25 

11      , MS    TTathftwav. 

5 

24.50 

2 

16 

22 

4 

Yes.  1       20    T.  F.  Murry. 

6 

21.72 

5  ' 

18 

24 

6 

No. 

24 

Geo.  H.  Dix. 

7 

23.33 

2 

11 

19 

9 

^  No.  i       30 

J.  F.  Buzzell. 

8 

23.00 

1 

23 

38 

'       10  '    No.   1       32    N.  F.  Cobleiffh. 

9 

23.60 

1         2 

17 

22 

4 

Yes.  ; 

V.  V.  Vaughan. 

10 

24.71 

1        2 

17 

13 

51 

No. 

30 

J.  B.  Thurston. 

11 

25.71 

2 

17 

29 

27 

No. 

30 

E.  A.  Heath. 

12 

24.76 

3 

31 

54 

1       40 

No. 

24 

Charles  Dole. 

13 

22.29 

3 

15 

13 

1 

No.   '       24    Nathau  Skinuer. 

14 

22.50 

3 

17 

1       20 

6 

No.  1      24    Davton  L  Nichols 

15 

28.00 

2 

10 

1       16 

i 

No.  1       28  ,W.  A  Jones. 

16 

22.80 

2 

17 

22 

No.  i      27  IH.  Hartshorn. 

17 

24.00 

i        4 

23 

32 

18  i    No.   '       36 

M.  E.  Smilie. 

18 

19.55 

4 

.       14 

24 

6 

No.   1       30 

L.  J.  Benjamin. 

19 

22.50 

2 

1       11 

24 

3 

P.  C.  Carpenter. 

23.86 

i     510 

1 

238 

1 

1 

1 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76. 


WINDHAM  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


AtheD'4,  . .. 
Brattleb'ro 
Brookline,. 

Dover, 

Dum'erst'D, 

6  Grafton,. .. 

7  Guilford,.. 

8  Halifax,... 

9  Jamaica,  . . 
lOiLondond'ry 
11 1  Marlboro, .; 
12lNewrane,.. 
13  Putney,  .. . 
14'Rocki'gh'm 

15  Somerset,  .  | 

16  Stratton, ... 

17  Townshend 

18  Vernon, . . 

19  Wardsb^ro 

20  W'tmlnsteri 

21  Whit'gham 

22  Wilm'gton, 

23  Windliam,. 


Entire 
dis- 


Frac- 
tional 


tricts.  I    dis- 
tricts. 


3 

11 

3 

9 

11 

10 

14 

13 

11 

13 

10 

9 

10 

12 

2 

5 

10 

7 

7 

11 

14 

13 

8 


2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 


Com- 
mon 
achools 


3 

18 

3 

7 

11 

11 

14 

13 

10 

13 

10 

9 

9 

16 

2 

3 


Totals,..  '  216 


2 

9 

7 

i 

7 

2 

11 

1 

14 

12 

2 

8 

31 

220 

Fami- 
lies. 


67 
1386 

45 
154 
203 
225 
286 
221 
292 
306 
130 
272 
274 
755 

12 

63 
295  > 
172 
220 
301 
289 
264 
134 


Child- 

Child- 

ren of 

ren  at- 

Child- 

school 

tend- 

ren of 

age  at- 

ing the* 

school 

tend-      com-  ' 

age. 

ing  the 

mon    ; 

com- 

schools; 

mon 

schools 

77 
1343 

52 
167 
214 
230 
326 
305 
311 
273 
194 
241 
282 
838 

13 

86 
282 
203 
305 
BOO  I 
323  : 
262 
147  , 


64 


44 

148 

195 

197 

312  j 

268  < 

255  ' 

276 

171 

209 

234 

659 

10  i 

67 
194 
147 
212 
261 
245 
223 
139 


6266 


6774  '  4530 


Aver- 
age 
daily 

attend- 
ance 
upon 

all  the 
com- 
mon 

schools 


65 


44 
156 
196 
211 
317  I 
284 
281 
282 
176 
209 
236 
659 

10 

53 
212 
149 
212 
265 
279 
241 
143 


33 

•  94 
146 

•166 
•231 
170 
•183 
•188 
•110 

**95 

•426 

5 

•  38 
•163 
•116 
•140 

84 
•194 

"iii 


4680   9683 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— IS76. 


WINDHAM  COUNTY. 


Pupils 
attend- 
ing 
other 
Bchuols 


1, 
2; 
3 
4 
5 
6 
i 

8 

9 

10 

12 
lii 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


19 
5 

7 


5 
3 
5 


25 


8 


25 
2 


Rent  of 
town 
school 
lands. 


119.10 


16.24 

98  .'84 
139.21 

42.26 
101.70 
327.34 

65.00 

41.00 

"72.16* 
12.00 
35.00 

"29.66 
15.98 


112 


39.80 
22.00 


Public 
money 
divided 

to 
schools. 


$96.49 
1650.00 
88.91 
354.79 
433.21 
401.24 
487.06 
293.63 
250.24 

"237  .'96' 

365.05 

473.42 

1433.60 

21.72 

73.70 

435.20 

328.68 


Tax  on 

)irand  list 

of  districts. 


550.00 
497.93 
627.53 
195.02 


1446.06 

2532.68 

358.58 

800.50 

1307.99 

1290.69 

2106.35 

1107.00 

1284.45 

1195.82 

1157.00 

1261.11 

1435.40 

6423.63 

99.82 

24:^.03 

984.49 

1055.90 


1364.52 

1627.39 

1205.22 

858.91 


Teachers^ 
wafces, 

|inf*lnding 
board. 


$1071.62  ,$9295.32   |$30147.54 


$303.10 

9474.25 

344.20 

985.00 

1656.40 

1576.67 

2355.92 

1900.00 

1193.61 

1282.33 

1362.00 

1240.00 

1564.00 

6183.59 

136.80 

332.92 

108;. 26 

1121.82 

1008.66 

1666.00 

1820.90 

1699.48 

984.97 


Cost  of 

luel  and 

incidentals 


$42279.62 


$32.00 
2624.67 

33.60 

69.92 
123.26 
122.81 
247.49 
103.00 

80.07 
119.92 

93.40 

126.28 

156.90 

702.03 

4.00 

18.82 

85.44 
100.31 

85.23 
248.52 
134.16 
100.02 

65.90 


Cost  of 

baildin^ 

and' 
repairs. 


$5477.75    3054.07 


$30.00 

7.14 

18.75 

2.50 

180.00 

105.47 

17.70 

67.97 

1.50 

122.80 

47.00 

1995.01 


16.00 

53.38 

8.00 

114.83 

157.12 

103.30 

10.60 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOIVNS—IS76, 


WINDHAM  COUNTY. 


■ 

High-  r 

1 

Low*  St 

i            1 

'  Kate 

est  rate;  Weeks  1 

rate 

Weeks 

'  Aver-  1 

Aver- 

per 

per    ' 

of 

per 

of 

I     age 

ase 

cent,  i 

cent.   ■ 

SCllOOl 

cent. 

school 

Aver-  "waKes, 

waives. 

.      of     : 

of  tax 

in      > 

of  tax 

in 

age     inclad- 

include 

Towns.      ■  school 

on  a 

district 

on  a 

district 

wefkly     ing 

ing 

;  tax  on 

district 

paying 

district 

paving 

cost  oi    board. 

board. 

Rrand  " 
list  or 

for     . 

the 

lor 

the 

schools       of 

of 

curr'nt 

highest 

cnrr'nt 

lowest 

male 

female 

towns. 

ex- 

tax. 

ex- 

tax. 

>  teach- 

teach- 

1 

1 

penses. 

penses. 

ers. 

ers. 

1 

1           - 
Athens,  ...          5* 

60 

24' 

40 

24 

$4.79  ! 

$4.33 

2 

Brattleb'ro,          8 
Brookllne,.          9 

70  ■ 
59 

36  . 
20  ' 

10 
45 

32 
24 

3 

5.90    $7.46* 

'  5.i3 

4  Dover 9  ' 

60 

20 

15 

24 

>  6.54     6.98 

5.44 

5 

Dum'erst'n , 

9 

108 

24 

20 

24 

'  6.84     8.20 

6.05 

6 

Gr;ifton, . .  . 

5 

50  1 

24 

22 

20 

6.85    11.95 

4.24 

7iGuilford, .. 

4  , 

66 

24 

30 

30 

7.61      8.20 

6.65 

8 1  Halifax,.... 

5 

86 

24 

32 

24 

;  6.40     8.00 

5.50 

9| Jamaica,  ..'i 

75 

20 

25 

36 

5.71      6.95 

5.08 

lOlLondondVy  :        2  ■ 

85  1 

20 

23 

24 

'  5.08      7.10 

4.23 

11  Marlboro, ' 

70 

24 

30 

1      24 

1  6.40     7.68 

5.73 

12:Newfane,..          8 

70 

20 

12 

24 

6.70     9.00 

5.75 

13  Putney,  ...  i        6 

75 

24 

20 

24 

,  7.24     8.70 

6.36 

14!Rock'gham          7 

50 

36 

15 

1      29 

'15.40    15.36 

7.23 

15 "Somerset,  .  ' 

50 

16 

35 

16 

,  4.40  

1     4.27 

16  Stratton,  . .  ' 

121 

20 

44 

20 

5.86     4.50 

3.23 

17  Townshend  ,        7 

65 

22 

15 

28 

5.83 

6.22 

5.66 

18. Vernon,.  ..  '        7 

64 

24 

25 

24 

7.68 

6.75 

19 

WardsbVo           9 

50 

20 

6.51 

9.01 

5.59 

20 

W'tmlnster"        9 

75 

24 

30 

28 

'  7.17 

9.00 

6.53 

21 

Whlt'gham  '        9 

100 

20 

21 

24 

'  6.32 

6.50 

5.11 

22 

WUm'gton,'         9 

48 

21 

20 

24 

6.61 

6.69 

4.92 

23 

Windham,  '         6 

76 

20 

30 

28 

5.59 

•  •  «  •   •  • 

,     5.24 

Totals, . .  i 

$6.70 

$8.20 

1  ^.41 

•  •  ..   , 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS— 1S76. 


WINDHAM  COUNTY. 


Do  vou 

Row 

Aver- 

think 

many 

.    age 

Num- 

Num- 

Visits 

Visits 

the 

weelEs 

1  number 

ber  of 

ber  of 

by 

by 

legal 

would 

1     of 

male 

female 

Super- 

Pru- 

school 

you 

>  weeks 

teach- 

teach- 

intend- 

dential 

year  of 

aayise 

of 

ers. 

ers. 

ents. 

Com- 

ao 

for  the 

school. 

mittee. 

weeks 

lonsr 

enough 

l»*gal 

school 

year. 

1 

23.33 

6 

12 

No. 

24 

2)30  00 

6 

1 

30 
5 

13 
14 

3 

21.33 

1 

No. 

24 

417.93 

6 

9 

23 

4 

No. 

24 

523.64 

4 

17 

38 

11 

Yea. 

20 

6  24.80 

3 

'15 

24 

9 

No 

24 

7  24.43 

5 

18 

42 

No. 

24 

8  24.00 

6 

14 

21 

40      No. 

86 

9120.30 

2 

17 

24 

7 

No. 

28 

10  21.15 

4 

16 

48 

3 

No. 

24 

11 '21. 80 

4 

12 

26 

8 

No. 

25 

1222.67 

2 

14 

36 

6 

No. 

30 

13 

23  80 
28.00 

2 
4 

15 
22 

48 
72 

13 

81 

14 

No. 

24 

15 

16.00 

2 

2 

Yes. 

16 

20.00 
22.78 

3 

1 

5 

14 

7 
31 

2 

6 

17 

No. 

28 

18 

23.71 

11 

27 

10 

No. 

30 

19 

23.14 
25,00 

38 
57 

1 
16 

20 

1 

19 

No. 

24 

21 

23  92 

7 

21 

14 

4 

No. 

24 

22 

23.00 

4 

15 

30 

18 

No. 

26 

23 

23.50 

18 

86 

7 

No. 

24 

22.97 

.... . . 

681 

251 

J.  K.  Ball. 
Win.  H.  Collins. 

C.  P.  Stickney. 
Geo.  B.  Boyd. 

D.  L.  Mansfield. 
Samuel  Phelps. 
Henry  S.  Chase. 
J.  L.  Harrington. 
A.  B.  Bmnions. 
W.  L.  Gibson. 
Henry  F.  Whitney, 
I  A.  M.  Merrlfleld. 
Geo.  S.  Foster. 
Joseph  Chandler. 
Chas.  8.  Curtis. 
W.  R.  Lyman. 

F.  W.  Olmsted. 
Thos.  Goodwlllle. 
C.  Dingman. 
John  B.  Morse. 
H.  G.  Porter. 
A.  W.  Goodnow. 
Addle  M.  Goodell. 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOIFiV^— 187«. 


WINDSOR  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


H 


i  Entire 
di8- 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Andover, . .  i ! 
Baltimore,  ; 
Barnard,  . .  j  | 

Betliel, 

BridgVatVij 
Caveodish,  > 
Cheater,.  ..t| 
Hartford...!; 
Hartland,  .ll 
10  Ludlow,... 
Norwich, . . 
Plymouth,. 
Pom  fret,  ..  | 
Reading,  .. 
Rochester,.'! 
Royal  ton,. . 
Sharon,  ....;i 
Sprin^eld,  • 
Stockb'dge, ; 
20|W'ther8frd  ' 
21; Weston,...  I 

22  W.  Winds V I 

23  Windsor, . .  i 
24!  Woodstock.' 


5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


tricts. 


Frac- 
tional 
dii^ 
tricts. 


8 

1 

17 
12 

10 
10 
15 
17 
18 
11 
18 

15  j 
12  I 

9  i 

16  I 
15 
12  i 
16  t 

18  ' 

9  1 
9 

7  I 

15 


4 
4 

4 


3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
5 
7 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 


2 
4 
2 
5 


Coai- 

mon 

schools 


Totals,..  .    296 


62 


8 
I 
16 
13 
11 
12 
19 
19 
17 
13 
17 
14 
11 
9 
15 
16 
10 
21 
11 
14 
10 
8 
5 
19 


309 


Fami- 
lies. 


125 
20 
314 
454 
270 
379 
540 
624 
402 
456 
372 
213 
235 
248 
347 
424 
290 
819 
248 
356 
225 
174 
469 
829 


Child- 
,  ren  of 
Cliild- ,  scliool 
ren  of  age  at- 
school    tend- 
age.     ing  the 
com- 
.    mon 
schools 


148 
10 
417 
442 
256 
379 
518 
.  810 
481 
547 
421 
380 
263 
246 
350 
428 
276 
822 
266 
358 


133 

I        8 

.     895 

,     431 

192 

.     281 

478 

608 

353 

I     515 


Child- 
ren at- 
tend- 
ing the 
com< 
mon 
schools 


229 
205 
316 
290 
230 
600 
251 
346 


8833 


259 

230 

167 

149 

533 

451 

761 

569 

9538 

7255 

239 
205 
331 
809 
280 
6i9 
272 
350 
248 
152 
457 
569 


Aver- 

dSly 
attend- 
I   ance 
I  upon 
all  the 
com- 
mon 
schools 


186  I 
8  I 
400  i 
447  ! 
196 
282  ! 
483  , 
680 
369 

'335* 


7279 


97 

5 

820 

263 

147 
198 
809 
391 
250 
284 
204 
161 
170 
141 
207 
248 
180 

198 
221 
159 
108 


4256 
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STATISTICS  BY  TO >FJVi»— 1876. 


WINDSOR  COUNTY. 


Pupils 
attend- 
ing 
other 
schools 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


3 
8 


30 
42 


30 
8 
25 
25 
50 


Kent of 
town 
school 
lands. 


Public 

money 

divided  to 

schools. 


$58.70 

**6i.'93' 
56.00 
130.31 


108.00 
100.75 


20 


29.50 

52.00 

67.10 

180.50 


45.90 


64.34 


$116.84 
168.02 
503.11 
667.00 
459.79 


864.44 

1105.00 

753.89 


99.76       578.25 

78.47  ,     397.79 

115.58       48;;. 35 


468.85 
550.13 
515.00 

148U.41 
400.00 
743.27 
280.90 
390.00 
707.28 

1545.47 


$1243  84    13118.29 


Tax  on 
grand  list 

of 
districts. 


$876.90 
134.40 
1525.97 
2285.31 
1242.51 
1680.73 
3398.29 
4015.00 
1849.03 
2644.03 
1645.67 
1329.61 
1194.74 
1159.27 
1754.85 
1712.52 
1161.53 
5665.61 
1221.84 
1596.79 
1686.95 
792.17 
3118.54 
4076.89 


Teachers* 
WMges 

inclndiog 
board. 


$47768.15 


$861 . 98 
80.00 
1832.78 
2074.46 
1336.43 
1986.75 
3311.25 
2789.00 
2480.82 
3259.24 
1881.00 
1571.90 
1446.50 
1269.87 
1940.20 
1988.10 
1358.84 
5177.13 
1344.13 
2074.50 
1278.10 
990.20 
3300.45 
5263.25 


Cost  of     :  Cost  of 
fuel  and    :  building 
incidentals  i     and 
I  repairs. 


$50895.38 


$63.80 
14.10 
187.70 
257.75 
163.76 
195.80 
468.99 
488.94 
260.86 
266.98 
245.89 
176.20 
154.11 
117.86 
193.44 
210.00 
142.54 
718.06 
137.99 
274.43 
123.20 
123.27 
494.38 
848.32 


$238.56 

48.00 

24.20 

32.96 

16.88 

13.35 

594.66 

22i.00 

a5.57 

49.22 

27.68 

1316.58 

4.86 

92.67 

24.60 

60.00 

9.00 

130.37 

124.47 

57.54 

49.31 

46 

•79.53 

!    54.82 


$6238.47     3311.29 
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STATISTICS  BY  TOWNS-^lSie. 


WINDSOR  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


And  over, . . 

Baltimore, 
3  Barnard,  . . 

4'BetheI 

51  B'dge  water 

6|<'avendish, 

TlChester,... 

8  Hartford,  . 

9  Hartland,  . 

10  Ludlow,.. . 

11  Norwich,.. 

12  Plymouth, 

13  Pom  fret,  .. 

14  Headinjf,  . . 
1,5  Rochester,. 
1(>  Royalton,  . 

17  Sharon,  .. . 

18  Springfield, 

19  StockbVlffe, 
20W'ther8fl'd, 

21  Weston 

22  W.Winds'r, 
23!  Windsor,.. 
24  Woodstock 


Totals, 


Rate 

per 

cent. 

of 
school 
tax  on 
jrrand 
list  of 
town. 


2 
0 
6 
9 
5 
9 

9 

fi 
i 

6 

9 

6 

6 

5 

9 

6 

9 

9 

5 

< 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 


High- 
est rate 
per 

CCi't. 

of  tax 
on  a 

district 
lor 

curr'nt 
ex- 

penspB. 


Weeks 

of      I 
school  I 

in      t 
district 
paying! 

the 
highest 

tax. 


Low'st 

rate 

per 
cent, 
of  tax 

on  a 
district 

for 
cnrrnt 

ex- 
penses. 


90 
3o 

100 
50 
65 
37 
65 
75 
51 
55 

185 
69 
60 
42 

100 
50 
75 
50 

133 
40 

125 
65 
60 
50 


^  I 


20 
16 
20 
20 
20 
32 
20 
60 
20 
34 
20 
20 
24 
24 
20 
24 
24 
26 
20 
22 
20 
26 
36 
24 


30 

35 

11 

J35 

28 
18 
17 

17 

f« 
t 

10 

15 

23 

16i 

20 

20 

12 

25 

20 

20 

16 

82 

15 

10 

8 


Weeks 

or 
school 

in 
district 
paving 

the 
lowest 

tax. 


24 

16 
20 
24 
24 
20 
24 
24 
23 
24 
24 
24 
30 
26 
24 
24 
24 
22 
26 
28 
24 
24 
24 
31 


Aver- 
age 
weeklv 

Cnst   of 

schools 


$5.28 

5.88 
5.69 
7.20 
5.63 
7.20 
8.27 
4.55 
6  50 
9.49 
5.34 
5.32 
6.00 
6.03 
6.39 
6.08 
6.25 
8.95 
6.20 
6.96 
6.12 
5.73 
12.44 
9.55 


Aver- 
I    age 
wages, 
inciud- 

iog 
board, 

or 

male 
teach- 
I    era. 

I  $7.00 

i  5.'75 

10.00 

6.93 

7.98 

11.14 

8.65 

7.81 

17.20 

6.21 

6.28 

7.50 

7.52 

8.31 

!  5.50 

;  5.71 

16.38 

,  6.52 

:  8.19 

.  8.87 

!  6.00 

24.83 

20.18 


Arer- 

age 

wages, 

incTad- 

ing 
board, 

of 
female 
teach- 
ers. 

$4.76 
5.00 
4.00 
6.00 
5.26 
6.32 
6.54 
5.00 
6.75 
6.27 
4.57 
5.13 
5.00 
5.29 
4.72 
7.00 
6.25 
6.18 
5.49 
5.70 
4.84 
4.84 
7.81 
7.14 


$6.79    $8.72     $5,611 
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STATISTICS  BY  T0W\S^1S76. 


WINDSOR  COUNTY. 


Do  you 

How 

Aver- 

think 

many 

ajre 

Num- 

Num- 

Visits 

Visits  ;    the 

weeks 

numb'r 

ber  of 

ber  of 

by 

.    by 

U'gal 

would 

1      of 

male 

female 

Super- 

Pru- 

school 

vou 

weeks 

teach- 

teach- 

intend- 

dential 

year  of 

aclvise 

of 

ers. 

ers. 

ents. 

Com- 

20 

for  the 

'school. 

mittee. 

weeks 

legal 

1 

long 

school 

1 

13 

enough 

year. 

22.13 

1 

15 

7 

No. 

'    24 

William  A.  Feltt. 

2  16.00 

"   '6* 

1 
19 

No. 

24 

Thonrifts  Pr#»«t.on. 

3  22.20 

64 

13 

No. 

25  iThos.  TrevilUan. 

4  27.00 

1 

18 

35 

10  1    No. 

24 

El  bridge  Gerry. 

5126.20 

2 

16 

22 

13  '    No. 

24 

Geo.  E.  Smith. 

6  23.88 

4 

17 

56 

16  ,    No. 

24 

P.  Mason  Frost. 

7  25.33 

6 

27 

45 

57  '    No. 

24 

John  G.  Hale. 

825.00 

10 

28 

71 

36  1    No. 

24 

N  B.  Hazen. 

924.82 

4 

32 

35 

6  •  Yes. 

E.  M.  Good  \%  in. 

10  37. .20 

6 

20 

40 

9      No. 

24 

D.  F.  Cooledge. 

11 

23.00 

5 

31 

41 

4      No. 

30 

Miss  J.  B.  Amsden 

12 

21.83 

5 

20 

24 

6 

No. 

24 

A.  F.  Hubbard. 

13: 

4 

16 

38 

7 

Yes 

20. 

J:  C.  Sherburne. 

14 

28.75 

2 

16 

19 

6 

Yes. 

20 

Gilbert  A.  Davis. 

15  22.27 

5 

23 

36 

9 

No. 

30 

Albert  Hlchraond. 

16  26.00 

1 

25 

28 

7 

No. 

24 

E.  A.  Thatcher. 

17 

24.10 

5 

14 

40 

12 

No. 

30 

A  C.  Sherwin. 

18 

27.25 

»    4 

16 

68 

97 

P.  B.  Flsk. 

19 

21.67 

2 

15 

33 

6 

No. 

24 

Chas.  W.  Clark. 

20  25.97 

4 

19 

39 

16 

No. 

28 

Wm.  H.  Rugg. 

21  22.40 

4 

13 

44 

8 

No. 

28 

Walter  M.  Wright. 

22 

21.56 

1 

17 

16 

2 

No. 

26 

F.  Blanchard. 

23 

30.13 

3 

15 

46 

7 

No. 

24 

F.  L.  Morse. 

24 

29.37 

6 

29 

20 

47 

No. 

30 

Eli  Ballou. 

24.96 

867 

407 

• ... ... 
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STATlSTICS-^lSt^, 
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«T^r/Sr/CS— 1876. 


GRADED   SCHOOLS. 


Location  of  School. 


Public  School 

is 

Associated  With. 


r  « 

i5 


:  sz; 


BartOD Barton  Academy 

Bellows  Falls, ' 

Bennington, \  

Bradford, ;  Bradford  Academy, .... 

Brandon, i 

Brattleboro, 

Burlington, 

Chester, , 

Danville.  ...* j Phillips  Academy, 

Fair  Haven, 

Hard  wick IHardwick  Academy,  .. 

Hvde  Park, i^amoille  CentU  Acad. 

Ludlow i  Black  Uiver  Academv, 

Mulit  lebnry, i  Addison  Co.  Gram.  »ch. 

Milton, 

Montpelier, jWash,  Co.  Gram.  ;?ch. 

Morns ville, i  Peoples'  Aca^lemy, .... 

Newport Newport  Academy, 

North  Bennington,.! 

Northfleld, Northfleld  Academy,.. 

Richmond, ' 

Rutland 

St    A  Ibans ;  Franklin  Co.  Gram,  sch 

St.  Johnsbury, St.  Johnsbury  Academy 

Springlleld, .'. 

S wanton ' Swanton  Academy 

Vergennes, 

Wallingford, ' 

Waterbury |....     

Wells  River, i 

W  indsor, 

Winooski , 

Woodstock, j 


3 
3 
7 
S 
3 
3 
6 
6 
6 
3 
1 
8 
3 
5 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
9 
3 
3 
6 
3 
8 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


u 
c 


o 
o 
.d 
u  . 

«s 

^  o 
o  &^ 

00.0 

O 

91»K).0C 
3200.00 
7773.86 


Op 


<M  •»    ffi 

K 

2   C  M 

CC8C 

S  ^  o 


1   Si 


I    ^— 


6000.00 
1064.41 
67a6..39 
2500  00 


2500.00 

966!ob* 

10874.00 

10175.  ?2 

6000  00 


2000.00 
.%3H.63 
1647.32 
2000  00 
i:i58  88 
3100.00 
2967.42 
3620.86 


S1430.00 
'777S!86' 


10442.62  I  11150.00 


6600.00 

798.71 

53n.25 

1092.60 


I 


1600.00 

2340.00 

873.40 

iiiw  26' 

5976.91 


1400.00 
3012.00 
1199.92 
1600.00 
2418.85 

*226i!5i' 


s 


u 
*»  o 

o  ^ 


J250.0r» 
190.  Hf» 
S92  51» 

40.0rt 
dOO.Ot) 

80.UC> 


1430.0(> 

1356.10 

2».00 

2700.00 
503.53 

3230.32  , 
45176  . 
806.00 

167.  Ol> 

1049.26 

159.  SI 

700  A) 

65. TT* 

256  I(t 

960.«> 


.W4.17 


590.  U> 
221.05 

eo.oo 

475.  (N» 

276. 5*» 

95.  U^ 

29  33 

2UO.0* 

'sbi'i'tin 
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S  TA  TISTICS—IS76. 


GRADED   SCHOOLS. 


Income  from   other 
sources. 

hate  per  cent,  of  tax 

on  the  grand  list  for 

current  expenses. 

1 

0 

T. 

a 

4 

0 

Annual    salary    of 
principal  teacher. 

Whole  sums  paid  to 
teachers. 

• 

« 
1 

s 

a 
^ 

8 
IS 
11 

8 

7 

3 


• 

e 

•g 

4 

V. 

1 

s 

s 

Number  of  diiferent 
students    during 
the  year. 

Largest   attendance 
during  the  year. 

Number  in  course  of 
preparation    for 
college.    , 

No.  graduated  ftrom 
the  coUege  prepar- 
atory course. 

9271.00 

6ft 

•  •      •  • 

92200.00 
"8246!78 

9900.00 
1500.00 
2C00.00 
800.0' 
18(.0.00 
2000.00 
2000.00 

•      •  •  •  • 

91710.00 
2976.00 
6182.00 

'4766!66 

7493  58 



4 

5 

11 

4 

8 

13 


228 
270 
506 

189 
250 
409 

5J53.70 

6 



80 
70 

9886.78 
16000.00 

400 
539 
107 

"54' 
300 
110 
97 

376 
458 
87 
60 
51 
275 
90 
79 

10 

2 

1030  79 

3' 

10 

75.00 

30 
80 
90 
40 
70 

4853.64 

1381.78 

2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
9 
7 

• 

4 
4 
4 
3 
5 

■  •  ■       •  • 

9 
4 
3 
b 
3 
3 

"h" 

3 

4 

4 

I 

3 
2 

120.00 

316.00 

106.24 

89.95 

3589.24 
1129.(0 
1150.00 

idw'.oo 

"767!76 

2200.66 

low'.  26 

*4800'.()6 

866.00 

5150.00 

234i.00 

'2088!i'o 

"'ih' 
0 

775.00 
199.90 

"26" 
42 
60 

6700.00 

3964.90 

12741.  tiO 

1821.00 

1500.00 

'isoo'.wj 

1200.00 
1000.0' 
1100.00 
1000.00 

'J 
3 
9 
4 
4 
4 
6 
3 
16 
15 
10 
8 
3 
5 
3 
3 
8 
6 
3 

425 
174 
446 
290 

•  •  •  • 

228 
475 
170 

"946' 
460 
;i50 
175 
377 
201 
200 

3-25 
143 
386 
220 

"no* 

324 
120 

30 

4 

1188  04 
2U0.0O 

2(' 

1 

2 

7 

280.00 

50 

70 

40 

50 

bO 

tHH 

40 

50 

75 

50 

45 

85>i 

65 

35 

40 

3300.00 

2200.00 

18  0.00 

14277.83 

17926.76 

'*'i(> 

6 

234.27 

320.10  1     812.00 
2000.(0  1  8243.73 
1500.00  i  8967.00 
1 

1158.59 
1095.(6 

673 
720 
40(1 

•  •  •  • '  • 

3 

23 
12 

3 

12' 0  00 

ia50.oo 

1300.0  J 

750. <Mi 

816.00 
324.00 

20  0.00 
1574.00 
2810.0  • 
1376.00 
1612.00 
<     918  00 

3<0 

2  '          1 

400.00 
400.00 
176.88 
230.00 
15.75 

2800.00 
4000.0* 
2526.11 
3600.00 
2827.72 
5000.00 
6290.15 
8000.00 

1 

130           4 
297           8 
150           2 
156  ;       20 

2 

1200.00 : 

800.00  ! 

120  >  00  ' 

12 

236 

158 

452.01 

5 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


"♦»«••- 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Each  coarse  extends  through  three  terms  as  follows : 

The  First  Course. 


FIRST  TERM. 

IGeojc.  and  Hist,  of  Vt. 
Arithmetic         and  Drawing. 


2d  Quarter.  \  Arithmetic' 


l8t  Quarter.  V  Arithmetic 

i  Book  Keep- 
2d  Quarter.  ^     inj?  and 
)  Arithmetic. 


r.l 


1st  Qnarter.  >  Arithmetic. 


Geography. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Physiology  and 
Drawing. 

Elements  of  Botany 

and  of 

Mineralogy. 

THIRD    TERM. 
Geography. 


Grammar  with 
Paraphrasing. 

Grammar  with 
Composition. 


History  of  the 
United  States. 

History  of  the 
United  States. 


Reading    with 
Spelling. 

Rea'ling  with 
Spelling. 


Reading   with 
Spelling. 

Grammar  with 
Composition. 


2d  Qnarter— Review  of  Course. 

The    Second    Course. 

FIRST  TERM. 


I  The  Const! tu-  I  Reading   and 
I     tions  of  the         Grammar. 
U.  S.  and  of  Vt. 


l8t  Quarter. 
2d  Qnarter. 

lat  Quarter. 
2d  Qnarter. 

Ist  Quarter. 
2d  Quarter. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Algebra. 
Geometry. 

Geometry. 
Reviews. 


Rhetoric. 

Rhetoric. 
SECOND    TERM. 


Thomson^s 
Seasons. 

Tbom<-on's 
Seasons. 


Geometry. 

Physical 
Geography. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Methods. 

Reviews. 


Bacon's  Essays. 


Natural 
Philosophy. 

Botany. 


Optional. 


Bacon's  Essays,  i      Optional. 


English 
Literature. 

English 
Literature. 


Mental 
Philosophy. 

Mental 
Philosophy. 


Optional  Studies.— Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  Surveying, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  courseB  are  given  above  as  they  are  established  and  pur- 
sued in  one  of  the  Normal  Schools.  In  the  other  schools  the 
courses  differ  slightly.  See  the  catalogues  of  the  several 
schools. 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS, 


ARITHMETIC. 


January^  1875. 

1.  Write  19  and  61  billionths. 

2.  Multiply  two  hundred  and  loity  seven  millionths  by 
thirty-seven  ten-thousandths. 

3.  Define  the  following  terms : 

1.  A  prime  number. 

2.  The  reciprocal  of  a  number. 

3.  The  greatest  common  divisor. 

4.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  \  yard  wide,  will  line  23J 
yards,  1  \  yards  wide  ? 

5.  What  principal  at  5  per  cent,  will  earn  $19.09  in  2  years, 
3  months,  18  days? 

6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  91  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  one  hundred  and  forty-fourths. 

7.  If  2  men  can  build  803  rods  of  fence  in  22  davs,  how 
long  will  it  take  them  to  build  73  rods  ? 

June^  1875. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  Multiplication  to  Addition  :  of 
involution  to  Multiplication  ? 

2.  In  what  operations  can  we  avail  oui^selves  of  Cancellation  ? 

3.  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  3-4,  9-10,  .17. 

4.  In  what  cases  is  the  Product  greater  than,  less  than<» 
equal  to  the  Multiplicand  ? 

5.  Express  decimally  the  value  of  2-3  plus  5-6  dividetl  by 
12  divided  by  .25-.o. 

6.  A  hires  of  B  $100.  and  pays  the  same  with  interest  at 
the  end  of  3  yrn.,  6  mos.,  24  days.  Write  two  notes,  one  to 
Illustrate  each  method  of  drawing  and  reckoning  interest  accor- 
ding to  the  Vermont  law:  and  find  the  amount  due  on  each  note. 

7.  Find  the  cube  root  of  .000002197. 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

8.  What  is  the  content  in  gallons  of  a  cylindrical  cistern 
whose  diameter  is  6  ft.  and  whose  depth  is  8  ft.  ? 

9.  What  is  the  smallest  whole  number  of  cords  of  wood 
that  can  be  piled  in  the  form  of  a  cube  making  a  side  of  the 
cube  gome  whole  number  of  feet  in  length  f 

10.     Given  the  1st  term  3,  the  ratio  4,  the  number  of  terms  5. 
Find  the  sum  of  the  series,  and  wnte  out  the  work. 

January,  1876. 

1.  From  607  subtract  489,  and  explain  the  j)rocess. 

2.  Multiply  78  by  36,  and  state  the  several  steps  of  the 
process . 

3.  Divide  the  product  of  .75  multiplied  by  15  by  the  quotient 
of  .85  divided  by  .0017. 

4.  How  many  bushels  will  a  bin  6  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  5 
ft.  deep  contain  ? 

5.  Express  the  ratio  of  3  to  4  as  a  fraction,  and  name  the 
operations  that  may  be  performed  upon  it  without  altering  its 
value. 

6.  January  1,  1874,  A  hired  of  B  $1000,  and  gave  his 
note  for  that  sum  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  July  1,  1874,  he 
paid  $300.  January  1,  1875,  he  made  a  second  payment. 
July  1,  1875,  there  remained  due  $375.  What  was  the  second 
payment  ? 

7.  When  gold  is  quoted  at  $1.12,  A  buys  500  bushels  0£ 
wheat  at  1.20  in  gold,  per  bushel,  and  sells  the  same  at  $2  in 
currency,  per  bushel.     What  does  he  gain  ? 

8.  Multiply  the  cube  root  of  .002197  by  the  square  of  .05. 

9.  The  area  of  a  circle  is^  5026, 5 15  sq.  ft.  What  is  the 
diameter? 

10.     The   1st  term  is  7,  the  com.  dif.  is  3,  the  no.  of  terms 
is  8.     What  is  the  sum  of  the  series  1 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

. —~ — 

June,  1876. 

1.  Find  two  nambera  whose  sam  is  136,  and  whose  differ- 
eDce  is  28. 

2.  The  product  of  three  numbera  is  74  1-5 ;  two  of  them 
are  8  1-7  and  6  1-3.     What  is  the  third  number? 

3.  A  cistern  has  three  jiipes.  The  first  will  empty  it  in  5 
houi-8,  the  second  in  4  hours  and  the  third  in  10  hours;  in 
what  time  will  all  empty  it? 

4.  How  many  metera  in  a  mile  ? 

5.  When  it  is  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  Washington,  77  deg.  2  m. 
48  sec.  west  ot  Greenwich,  what  time  is  it  at  Greenwich  ? 

6.  How  is  the  time  to  be  found,  the  principle,  rate,  and 
interest  being  given  ? 

7.  B  paid  99750  in  currency  for  gold,  at  8  1-3  per  cent, 
premium  ;  how  much  gold  did  he  receive  ? 

8.  What  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  a  bam  is  a  premium  of 
$29.25  on  S900.00,  which  is  3-4  the  value  of  the  bam  ? 

9.  If  the  consequent  is  16-24  and  the  ratio  is  1-15,  what  is 
the  antecedent? 

10.     An   equilateral   triangle,  a  square,  a   circle,  each  have  a 
perimeter  of  60  feet.     What  is  the  area  of  each  ? 


■o- 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 


January,   1875. 

1.  Wnte  a  sentence  or  sentences  containing  the  plural  of 
attorney,  shelf  and  potato.  Give  the  rule  which  applies  to 
each  word 

2.  Improve,  if  need  be,  this  sentence :  It  isnt  good  lor 
pear-trees  nor  apple-trccs  to  trim  them  of^en. 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 


3.  Correct   the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  reason  in 
each  case : 

If  any  one  calls,  tell  them  I  am  at  home. 
He  has  drank  too  much. 

4.  Punctuate  the  following : 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee 

All  chance  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see. 

5.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  extract  below  and  write 
or  indicate  the  analysis  of  the  second  period; 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one 

Have  oftentimes  no  connection. 
Knowledge — a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  willi  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed,  ;i    I  s<jii;ired,  and  fitted  to  its  place — 
Does  but  encuni.»or  vvhora  it  seems  to  enrich! 

June,  1875. 

1.  Mention  the  uses  of  noun?. 

2.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  used  as  connectives. 

3.  Of  how  many  words  may  a  verb  consist  ?  How  many 
auxiliaries  may  a  verb  contain  ?     What  is  an  auxiliary  verb? 

4.  Define  primitive  word,  derivittive  word,  compound  word, 
prefix,  suffix. 

^5.     Give   the   rules   for   spelling  applicable    to   the  words; 
pining,  pinning. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  the  words  of 
it :     How  do  you  do,  Sir  ? 

7.  Correct  the  lollowiiiir  and  give  the  reason  for  each  cor- 
i^ection :  Poverty  and  obscurity  oppresses  Him  only  who  esteem 
it  oppressive.  Not  one  of  the  authors  who  mentions  this  insi- 
dent  are  entitled  to  credit. 

8.  Give  an  example  of  a  compound  sentence  containing  a 
simple  member  and  a  complex  member. 
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\t.  Write  a  complex  senteDce  containing  an  objective  clause 
and  an  adverbial  clause. 

10.     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  put  independent  with 
a  participle ;  and  a  sentence  having  a  clause  used  as  a  subject. 

January  J  1876 

1.  Analyze  and  pai-se :  "  2  times  3  are  6." 

2.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  pai*se  the  italicised 
words :  "  My  nature  ever  inclines  me  to  be  (zcquaitUed  with 
who  are  ray  true,  and  loAo  false  friends,*' 

3.  What  divisions  of  grammar  do  we  use  our  knowledge  of 
in  paraingt 

4.  Define  comparison,  conjugation,  declension,  inflection. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  of  flag-staff,  axis,  beau,  brother-in-law. 

6.  Write  the  rules  of  syntax  applicable  to  nouns  in  the 
objective  case. 

7.  Correct:  Jonn  writes  pretty.  Come  here,  James.  The 
structure  of  plants  are  highly  curious. 

8.  Write  the  auxiliary  verbs. 

9.  Give  all  the  infinitives  and  all  the  participles  of  go,  see, 
learn. 

10.     By    what   are   the   passive  and  progi*essive  forms  of  the 
verb  distintjuished? 

June,  1876. 

1.  What  classes  of  words  are  inflected,  and  for  what 
purpose  ? 

2.  Which  auxiliaries  are  followed  by  the  present  of  the 
principal  verb  1     Which  by  the  past  participle  ? 

3.  What  things  besides  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  help  to 
show  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  t 

4.  Correct  the  following : — 

(a)  The  child  which  was  lost  is  found. 
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(b)  Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend? 

(c)  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?     He  and  his  sister. 

(d)  Do  not  interrupt  me,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  me. 

(e)  Thou,  James,  art  he  that  tanghtest  me. 

(f )  To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are  required 
of  all  men. 

5.  Analyze  the  following  and  parae  the  italicised  words  : — 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  fi'om  my  clay. 
To  mould  me  m,an  f 

6.  Arrange  the  following  in  verse,  spell,  punctuate,  and  use 
capitals  correctly : — 

adam  the  while  waiting  desireus  her  return  had  wove  of 
choicest  flowers  a  garland  to  addorn  her  tresses  and  her 
rural  labors  crown  as  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest 
quene. 

7.  Analyze  the  sentence  given  in  No.  6. 

8.  Give  the  rules  for  forming  the  possessive,  singular  and 
plural  of  nouns. 

9.  For  what  uses  is  the  nominative  case  employed? 

10.     To  what  is  a  noun  or  pronoun,  put  absolute  with  a  parti- 
ciple, equivalent  ? 


■0 


VERMONT. 


January^  1875. 

1.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  the  state. 

2.  What  are  its  chief  mineral  productions  ? 

8,     What  rivers  drain  the  Western  slope  of  the  state  ? 

4.  Name  the  six  largest  towns. 

5.  Mention  the  railroads  of  the  state  and  their  termini  with- 
in the  state.  By  what  route  may  one  go  by  rail  from  Rutland 
to  St.  Johnsbury  ? 
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6.  By  what  people  was  Yermont  settled,  and  when  ? 

7.  What  states  laid  claim  to  its  territory  ? 

8.  When  was  the  state  admitted  to  the  Union? 

9.  Descnbe  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  "St.  Albans 
raid." 

1 0.  Who  is  Governor  of  Vermont  ?  Who  is  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor? Define  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  ? 


June,  1875. 

1.  Name  four  towns  that  one  would  pass  through  in  going 
from  St.  Johnsbury  to  St.  Albans  by  way  of  Newport ;  and  five 
that  one  would  pass  through  in  returning  by  way  of  Montpelier, 
going  both  ways  by  rail. 

2.  What  are  the  elevation  and  the  length  ol  Lakes  Cham- 
plain  and  Memphremagog? 

3.  Name  four  towns  distinguished  for  the  production  of 
marble,  and  three  distinguished  for  the  production  of  slate. 

4.  What  are  the  latitude  and  longitude  ol  Montpelier? 

5.  What  three  large  rivers  receive  all  the  drainage  of  Ver- 
mont? 

6.  By  what  authority  were  forts  first  established  on  Isle  La 
Motte,  at  Chimney  Point,  at  Brattleboro  ? 

7.  How  many  times  and  w^here  did  the  Convention  meet,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Vermont  was  declared? 

8.  Who  was  the  principal  agent  of  Vermont  in  t^e  negoti- 
ations with  the  British  in  Canada  ?  What  was  the  i-esult  of 
those  ne£:otiations  ? 

9.  Who  were  Thomas  Chittenden,  Ethan  Allen,  Seth 
Warner  ? 

10.     When  did  Montpelier  become  the  Capital  of  Vermont? 

January^  1876. 
1.      Describe   the   principal  French  settlements  in  Vermont. 
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2.  Mention  four  important  places  on  the  Otter  Creek,  three 
on  the  Winooski,  two  on  the  Missisquoi. 

3.  Name  the  principal  nvers  of  Windham  County,  of 
Windsor  County,  of  Bennington  County. 

4.  Name  five  of  the  principal  summer  resorts  in  Vt.,  and 
name  the  county  in  which  each  is,  naming  but  one  in  a  county. 

5.  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Montpelier,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  sea. 

6.  When  and  where  and  by  what  name  was  Vt.  declared  to 
be  an  indepentent  State  ? 

7.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Hubbardton  ? 

8.  Who  was  the  firet  governor  of  Vermont,  and  how  long 
was  he  govenior  *? 

9.  What  Vermonter  was  once  Post  Master  General  of  the 
United  States? 

10.     When  were  the  Normal  Schools  of  Vermont  established? 

June^  1876. 

1.  In  what  part  of  Vermont  do  the  principal  mountain 
range  and  the  principal  water-shed  coincide,  where  do  they 
part,  and  what  is  the  direction  of  each  after  they  separate  ? 

2.  What  rivers  of  Vermont  empty  into  the  Hudson  River? 

3.  Describe  the  route  by  rail  from  Johnson  to  Randolph 
and  thence  to  Castleton,  passing  over  no  part  of  the  railroad 
twice  and  keeping  wholly  within  the  State. 

4.  What  towns  are  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of 
"  scales  *? "     What  for  the  manufacture  of  organs,  of  paper  ! 

5.  Mention  three  towns  in  which  the  legislature  met  pre- 
vious to  the  location  of  the  capitol  at  Montpelier  ? 

6.  What  were  the  important  events  in  Vermont  History 
of  177G? 

7.  Wherein  New  Hampshire  did  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
once  meet?     When  did  it  meet  there? 

8.  What   circumstances  give    to  the  bittle  of  Plattsburg  a 
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l)eciiliar  interest  for  Verraonters  ?     When   and   in   wbat  State 
was  that  battle  fought  ? 

9.     Name  the  counties  constitutina:  the  fii-st  Concrressional 
district  in  Vermont,  and  those  constituting  the  second. 

10.     Give  the  name  and  residence  of  each  Vermont  repiesen- 
tative  and  senator  in  Congress. 


-o- 


GEOGRAPHY 


January,  1875. 

1.  Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  the  United  States. 

2.  What  are  the  five  largest  cities  on  the  North  Atlantic 
coast,  and  where  situated? 

3.  What  are  the  principal  states  of  Euroj>e  with  their 
capitals? 

4.  Name  the  chief  rivers  of  South  America.  Into  what 
body  of  water  does  each  empty  ? 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  England  with  the  divisions 
into  states. 

Jxine,  1875. 

1.  Point  A  is  due  East  from  point  B.  On  what  line  must 
these  ])oints  be,  that  a  vessel  sailing  from  A  to  \\  by  the  short- 
est couree,  will  continually  sail  due  West  ? 

2.  In  what  do  the  icebergs  of  the  North  Atlantic  originate? 

3.  Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  that  should  sail 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool? 

4.  In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  is  pine  lumber  chiefly 
produced  ? 

5.  What  countnes  are  the  chief  competitors  of  the  U.  S.  in 
the  production  of  wheat  and  of  cotton  T 
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6.  From  what  portions  of  the  world  do  wa  import  sugar, 
tea,  coffee? 

7.  Give  a  brief  description  of  London. 

8.  What  countries  of  South  America  are  crossed  by  the 
meridian  of  Washington  ? 

9.  Name  three  Capitals  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  in  about 
the  latitude  of  New  York. 

10.  Name  six  cities  that  you  would  expect  to  see  in  a  journey 
round  the  world  from  New  York  westward :  Through  what 
countries  would  you  expect  to  travel  by  land  ? 

January^  1876. 

1.  Define  year,  season,  day,  noon,  equinox. 

2.  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tell  when  Washington 
became  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  the  characteristic  productions,  vegetable  and 
mineral,  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  name  the  States  in  which 
each  is  to  be  ff)und. 

4.  What  is  the  depression  below  the  level  of  the  sea  of  the 
lowest  dry  land  in  the  United  States?     What  and  where  is  it? 

5.  Describe  the  principal  wheat  growing  regions  of  North 
America  and  of  Europe,  and  name  the  chief  places  of  export 
from  each. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Buenos 
Ay  res  *?  ^ 

7.  A  ship  is  130  deg.  west  from  Washington,  L^.  S.,  and  85 
^^^^.  south  from  London,  Eng.  What  are  its  latitude  and 
longitude  ?     Near  what  extensive  land  is  it  ? 

8.  Tell  what  you  can  of  tea  and  the  tea  trade. 

9.  Name,  and  give  the  location  of  five  cities  of  Italy. 
10.     Write  a  general  description  of  Asia. 
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Juney  1876. 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
depend  ? 

2.  On  what  do  the  size  and  velocity  of  rivers  depend  ? 

3.  In  which  zone  do  land  animals  attain  the  greatest  size  ? 
In  what  do  sea  animals  ? 

4.  Describe  the  great  northern  plain  of  Europe. 

5.  What  waters  are  connected  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
Messina,  Dover,  Sunda,  Dardanelles,  Magellan  ? 

6.  What  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  England  ?  Between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  ? 

7.  Name  four  large  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
two  of  the  Danube.     Give   the  width  in  degrees  of  each  zone. 

8  Which  of  the  United  States  furnishes  the  world  with  the 
most  material  for  bread  ?     Which  the  most  for  clothing? 

9.     Describe  the  mountain  system  of  the  United  States. 
10.     Mention    capes,  seas,  islands,   cities,    having   nearly   the 
same   latitude  as   Philadelphia;  and    othei-s  having  about  the 
same  longitude  as  Philadelphia. 


-o- 


HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES. 


January^  1875. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island. 

2.  In  what  war  and  at  what  place  did  George  Washington 
first  distinguish  himself? 

3.  Why  was  slavery  prevalent  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  in  the  northern  states? 

4.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  t 
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5,  Give  some  account  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  What 
states  and  territones  have  been  formed  from  the  region  then 
acquired  ? 

June,  1875. 

1.  What  discoverers  approached  each  other  in  the  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi  about  1540  ?  By  what  routes  had  they 
reached  that  pait  of  the  continent? 

2.  What  were  the  important  settlements  made  between  1620 
and  1630  ? 

3.  The  New  England  Confederacy  :  formed  when,  by  what 
colonies,  for  what  purpose,  continued  how  long  ? 

4.  Which  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  were  chiefly 
involved  in  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

5.  What  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill  ? 

6.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Burgoyne's  expedition  in  1777? 

7.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  were  the  important 
battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  ? 

8.  Give  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
Administration,  and  the  number  ot  States  then  composing  the 
Union. 

9.  Which  of  the  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  had  gained  dis- 
tinction in  the  Militar}  Service? 

10.     Name  three  Naval  Commanders  eminent  in  the  service  of 
the  Union  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

January  J  1876. 

1.  Mention  the  three  earliest  settlements  made  by  Europeans 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States. 

2.  On  what  river  was  the  steamboat  first  used  ?  By  whom 
invented  ?     How  long  previous  to  Fulton's  invention  t 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  first  railroad  in  the  U.  S.  ? 

4.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Burgoyne's  expedition  in  1777? 
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5.  Nauie   the  Presidents  who  first  served,  each  a  full  term, 
as  Vice  Presidents. 

6.  Name  the  Presidents  who  had  served  in  the  army  during 
the  war  of  1812. 

7.  What  was  the  number  of  States  in  1812  ? 

8.  When  and  where  was  the  first  telegraph  line  established 

« 

in  the  United  States  ? 

9.  Give  the  date  and  some  of  the  results  of  the  discovery  of 

m 

ffold  in  California/ 

10.  Under  whose  administration  was  the  United  States 
deposit  money  distributed  to  the  States?  What  was  the  share 
of  Vermont? 

June^  1876. 

1.  What   discoveries   and   explorations   were   made  by  the 
Cabots  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  General  Wolfe  and  his  operations. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

6.  Name  the  important  events  of  1776. 

7.  Describe   the  course  of  the  British  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  in  1777  and  name  the  battles  fought  on  the  way. 

8.  Name  our  five  great  wars,  and  give  the  cause  of  each. 

9.  Which  of  the  Presidents  have  served  two  terms  ? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  and  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  U.  S.  AND  OF  VT. 


January^  IS 75. 

1.  Distinguish  between  a  republican  and  a  democratic  form 
of  government. 

2.  What  Are  the  qualifications  of  U.  S.  Senatore  and  Repre- 
sentatives ? 

3.  In  what  things  does  treason  against  the  U.  S.  consist  ? 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  freemen  in  Vermont? 

5.  Under  what  conditions  may  a  bill  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Vermont  and  not  a])proved  by  the  Governor,  yet 
become  a  law  ? 

June^  1875. 

1.  When  and  where  did  the  Convention  meet  by  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  was  framed  ? 

2.  How  long  had  the  Government  of  Vermont  been  organ- 
ized when  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  was  adopted  ? 

3.  Give  the  four  Constitutional  qualifications  for  U.  S. 
Senators  and  for  U.  S.  Representatives. 

4.  Who  may  vote  in  the  several  states  for  Representatives 
to  Congress? 

5.  Who  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  states  ? 

6.  What  are  the  war  powers  of  Congi^ess  ? 

7.  Name  the  principal  executive  offices  of  Vermont. 

8.  What  is  the  compensation  of  members  of  Congress? 
What  of  members  of  the  Vermont  legislature  ? 

9.  In  what  is  the  treaty  making  power  of  the  United  States 
vested  ? 

10.     By  what  rule  are  the  State  Senators  apportioned  to  the 
counties  of  Vermont  ? 
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January^  1876. 

1.  Name   the   departments   of   the    goveniment,   and    the 
general  duties  of  each  department. 

2.  What  are  the  Constitutional  qualifications  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  Governor  of  Vermont  ? 

3.  Who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

4.  By  what  means  may  Congress  obtain  funds  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  government  ? 

5.  How  may  Judges  of  the  United  States  courts  be  removed 
from  office? 

6.  What   is  a  (luorum  in   Congress  for  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business  ? 

7.  What  is  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

8.  How  many  presidential  electors  is  each  state  entitled  to 
choose  ? 

9.  What  is  the  Common  Law? 

10.     What  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  amended  by  the  ordinary  process  ? 

June^  1876. 

1.  What  is  impeachment!     Who  may  be  impeached,  when 
and  by  whom  ? 

2.  To  how  many  votes  for  President  is  each  State  entitled? 
To  how  many  is  Vermont  entitled  ? 

3.  In  what  respects  may  Congress  control  the  election  of 
representatives  to  Congress  ? 

4.  What  are  the  Constitutional  qualifications  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ? 

5.  In  what  way  do  the  President's  Cabinet  obtain  ^eir 
offices  ? 

6.  By  whom  is  the  doorkeeper  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  ? 

7.  What  ai  present  is  the  pay  of  Men>bera  of  Congress? 
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8.  What  is  meant  by  "Legal  Tender?  " 

9.  What  is  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  ? 

10.     What  does  the  Constitution  of  Vermont  declare  concern- 
ing  the  maintenance  of  schools  ? 


■0- 


READING  AND  SPELLING. 


June,  1875. 

1.  Define  reading,  pitch,  inflection. 

2.  Give  the  general  rule  for  the  falling  inflection. 

3.  What  is  the  rhetorical  pause,  and  where  should  it  be 

made? 

4.  What  are  several  of  the  ways  to  indicate  emphasis  ? 

5.  By  what  qualities  of  voice  would  you  in  reading,  distiR- 
guish  an  oration  from  a  familiar  story  ? 

1.  Define  orthoepy,  spelling,  syllable,  accent,  pronunciation. 

2.  Write  words  illustrating  each  sound  of  such  consonants 
as  have  more  than  one  sound. 

3.  Mark  all  the  letters  to  be  marked  in  the  following :  girl, 
forward,  mother,  accent,  patriotism. 

4.  Add  ingy  to  deceive,  singe,  traftic,  put ;  and  able,  to  rate, 
trace,  alien. 

5.  Spell  correctly,  divide  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent 
of  the  following  words :  iiTevocable,  oscilate  supercede,  insin- 
cere, financere,  synonim,  dubious,  dutions,  proceedure,  ebulision, 
hemmon'age,  lyceum,  impartialcty,  affi'oilicy,  abrieviation,  bani- 
cade,  miscelany,  cerimoneous,  inaccessable,  anually. 
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SPELLING. 


January^  1876. 

1.  Into  what  are  letters  divided?     Name  the  vowels. 

2.  Into  what  are  consonants  divided? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  marks  of  punctuation  ? 

4.  How  many  sounds  has  ch  ?  and  give  illustrations  oi  each. 

5.  When  does  x  have  the  sound  of  z  ? 

6.  Writ«  the  plurals  of  the  following  words :  chimijey,  child, 
county,  mosquito,  sheep  mattrass,  sausage. 

7.  What  is  a  syllable  ? 

8.  Divide  into  syllables,  accent  and  mark  the  vowels  so  as 
to  represent  the  proper  sound  in  the  following  words  :  com|>o- 
sition,  orthography,  punctuation,  encycloptedia,  Caucasian. 

9.  What  are  prefixes  and  suffixes?  and  give  an  example  ^i 
each. 

10.  Spell  the  following  words  correctly  :  advordupoise,  mis- 
chievous, laseurly,  breefness,  sive,  veil,  port-money,  manageeible, 
Wenadsdy,  colonnade,  certifacte. 


READING  AND  SPELLING. 


June,  1876. 

1.  Define  Reading. 

2.  Mention  three  methods  of  indicating  emphasis  in  reading. 

3.  Define  aiticulation,  enunciation,  rate,  pitch,  force,  inflec- 
tion, emphasis. 

•4.     Give  the  general  rules  for  the  falling  inflection,  and  for 
the  rising  inflection. 

5.     What  is  the  Word  Method  and  how  distinguished  from 
the  Letter  Method  of  learning  to  read  t 
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6.  What  is  spelliug?     What  is  orthoepy? 

7.  Write  the  three  most  important  rules  for  spelling. 

8.  Define  primitive  word,  derivative  word,  compound  word. 

9.  What  are  the  most  important  qualities  of  good  reading  f 
10.  Spell  correctly,  divide  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent, 

in  the  following : — 

Blameahle,  chargeable,  unique,  irreparable,  parent,  transpa- 
rent, collumn,  procedings,  Bomosene,  Wilougby,  traficing, 
higieen,  analesis,  paralellogram. 


•o- 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Jamiaryy  1875. 

1.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  bone. 

2.  Desciibe  the  structure  of  the  heart. 

3.  Whence  is  the  blood  derived  ?     Describe  the  courae  of  its 
circulation,  and  the  method  of  its  purifying. 

4.  How  may. one  distinguish  arterial  from  venous  bleeding? 

5.  What  kinds  of  food  are  injurious  to  persons  of  sedentary 
habits  ? 

6.  Describe  the  eye.     What  is  the  cause  of  near-sightedness  ? 

7.  What  is  the  general  efiect  of  the  use  of  tobacco? 

8.  What  i8  the  effect  of  sun-light  on  the  body  ? 


BOTANY. 
January^  1875. 

1.  Of  what  does  Botany  treat  ? 

2.  What  is  a  rhizome  f     A  corm  ?    A  tap  root  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  exterminate  viitch  grass  f 

6 
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4.  Define  regular,  symmetrical  and  perfect  flowers. 

5.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  perfect  flower  ?  TVhy 
termed  essential  ? 

6.  Describe  the  process  of  respiration  in  plants.     Whence 

is  the  carbon  ot  the  wood  derived? 

7.  What  is  the  difl^erence  between  heart- wood  and  sap- 
wood  ? 

8.  Mention  four  of  voiir  favorite  wild  flowers,  and  the  kind 
of  soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of  each. 

June,  1875. 

1.  Define  organized  body  and  organ. 

2.  State  some  of  the  important  differences  between  the 
plant  and  the  animal. 

3.  Describe  the  four  stages  of  plant  life. 

4.  Name  the  parts  of  a  leaf,  and  describe  the  leaf  of  the 
maple. 

5.  Give  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  exogenous 
plants.  W^hy  does  not  a  stalk  of  Indian  Corn  produce  well 
filled  ears,  when  standing  alone  and  far  (rom  others  ? 

6.  Describe  the  bones  surrounding  the  chest. 

7.  What  is  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  to 
the  left  auricle  t 

8.  What  renders  the  ventilation  of  occupied  rooms  neoes> 
aary  to  health  ? 

9.  Why  does  bathing  followed  by  friction  of  the  skin  tend 

to  relieve  the  lungs  in  a  cold  ? 
10.     Describe  the  eye 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 


BOTANY. 


January^  1876. 

1.  What  is  a  bud  ?     What  are  the  classes  of  buds  t 

2.  Define  and  distinguish  herbs,  shrubs,  trees. 

S.     Mention  the  principal  classes  of  roots  and  give  an  exam- 
ple of  each. 

4.  Draw  a  figure  to  represent  a  netted-veined  leaf  and  one 
to  represent  a  parallel-veined  leaf 

5.  Name  the  parts  of  a  flower,  and  give  the  distinction 
between  perf-Rct  flowers  and  complete  flowers. 

6«     Name  several  common  trees  and  plants  having  compound 
leaves. 

7.  Draw  a  figure  to  represent  an  umbel. 

8.  Name  common  garden  weeds  furnishing  examples  of  the 
silique,  the  silicle  and  the  pyxis. 

9.  How  do  accessory  fruits  differ  from  aggregated  fruits  ? 
10.     Define  seed,  and  name  the  parts  of  a  seed. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Januray,  1876.. 

1.  Describe  the  spinal  column. 

2.  Name  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

3.  Describe  the  structure  of  thejteeth. 

4.  Of  what  are  the  muscles  composed?    What  are  tendons? 

5.  Describe  the  process  of  breathing. 

6.  What  is  the  use  of  a  proper  masticatioD  of  food  ? 

7.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  skin  ? 
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8.  Describe  the  arteries,  and  tell  how  they  differ  from  the 
veins. 

9.  What  is  the  office  of  the  liver  ? 
10.     Describe  the  liver. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 


June,  1876. 

1.  Name  the  bones  of  the  scall. 

2.  In  the  structure  of  bones,  how  is  growth  provided  for? 
S.     By  what  means  is  the  brain  protected  from  jar  in  walk- 
ing and  running  ? 

4.  Why  are  the  bones  enlarged  at  their  extremities  ? 

5.  How  are  the  bones  prevented  from  wearing  upon  each 
other  at  the  joints  t 

6.  Why  are  the  large  bones  hollow  ? 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  the  muscles  ? 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 

9.  Why  is  it  more  dangerous  to  cut  an  artery  than  to  cut  a 
veint 

10.     What  is  the  pulse,  and  why  do  doctors  feel  the  pulse  ot 
their  patients  t 


STU  DIES 


OP   THE 


]\ioi\tj)elief  tJi\ioi\  ^dl\ool. 


For  No.  1. 

Webb's  Word  method,  New  American  Second  Reader, 
French's  First  lessons  in  Arithmetic,  to  Section  VI,  General 
exercises  in  Drawing  and  Counting,  Object  Lessons  and  famil- 
iar instruction  on  morals  and  manners. 

For  No.  2. 

American  Second  Reader,  Arithmetic,  French's  Fii-st  Les- 
sons finished,  Drawing,  Spelling,  Singing  and  physical  exercises 
every  day,  Words  in  columns  and  from  reading  lessons  spelled 
by  letters  and  sounds,  Careful  attention  given  to  articulation, 
punctuation,  emphasis  and  inflections. 

For  No.  3. 

American  Third  Reader,  French's  Mental  Arithmetic  to  chap- 
ter 111,  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography  to  page  55,  Spelling, 
Drawing,  Blackboard  exercises,  Drill  in  vocal  elements,  Singing 
and  physical  exercises. 

For  No.  4. 

American  Fouith  Reader,  French's  Mental  Arithmetic,  chap- 
ter IlI-VII.  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography  completed.  New 
American  Speller,  Drawing,  Daily  drill  in  vocal  elements  and 
rapid  combinations  of  numbers. 

For  No.  5. 
American  Fourth  Reader,  New  American  Speller,  French's 
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Written  Arithmetic,  (Secood  Book  to  chapter  III),  Guyot's 
Intermediate  Geography  to  page  52,  Daily  exercises  in  penman- 
ship or  Drawing,  Rapid  combinations  of  numbers,  Singing,  Map 
Drawing  from  memory. 

•      For*  No.  a 

American  Fifth  Reader  and  Speller,  French's  Second  Book, 
Written  Arithmetic  chapters  III-VII,  Guyot*s  Intermediate 
Geography  completed.  Hall's  History  of  Vermont  (one  term), 
Green  8  Introductory  English  Grammar  (two  terms).  Writing 
or  Drawing  daily,  Map  Drawing  from  memory.  Singing  and 
other  general  exercises  as  on  previous  years. 

For  No.  7. 

Hilliard's  Sixth  Reader,  French's  Arithmetic  completed. 
Green's  English  Grammar,  Analysis  and  Parsing,  Anderson's 
United  States  History,  Spelling,  oral  and  written.  Daily  half- 
hour  exercises  in  Writing  and  Drawing. 


Sfki\doi\     G^fkded    0dl\ool. 


COURSE    OF   STUDY. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

The  Alphabet,  Spelling,  Reading,  Printing  Letters,  Drawing, 
Oral  Instruction. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Primary  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geography, 
Drawing,  Oral  Instruction. 

THIRD  DIVISION^ 

Spelling,  Reading,  Primary  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geography, 
Map  Drawing,  Writing,  Oral  Instruction. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Written  Arithmetic  to  Fractions,  Guyot's 
Intermediate  Geography  begun.  Map  Drawing  and  Writing. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic  through  Interest,  Intermediate 
Geography  finished,  History  and  Geography  of  Vermont,  Ele- 
ments of  English  Grammar,  Map  Drawing,  Writing. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic  finished,  Geography,  English 
Grammar,  History  ot  the  United  States,  Book  Keeping,  Writing, 
Map  Drawing,  Composition,  Declamation. 


COURSE  OiF  STUDY 

IK  THE 

f^fimary    and    Gfi'kinir^ki'    ^dl^ool^ 


OF 


BELLOWS  FALLS. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

The  souDcls,  names  and  uses  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
thoroughly  taught,  by  taking  familiar  words  and  separating  them 
into  their  constituent  elements. 

Webb*8  Word  Method, — The  words  of  each  lesson  to  he 
spelled,  both  by  sounds  and  letter,  being  printed  upon  the 
blackboard  by  the  teachers,  and  upon  the  slates  or  blackboard 
by  the  pupils.  A  short,  firm,  correct  enunciation  of  every  ele- 
ment in  each  word,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  whole  word 
should  be  insisted  on  by  the  teacher  before  attempting  to  read 
the  sentence.  Never  allow  the  word  to  be  spelled  by  the  pupil 
while  reading:.     Talk  about  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Illustrate  the  idea  of  numbers  to  ten,  and  add  and  subtract 
numbers  whose  results  will  not  exceed  ten,  by  using  a  numeral 
frame  and  common  objects,  such  as  blocks,  beans  or  pebbles. 
Oral  instruction  on  punctuation  marks  and  their  uses  :  on  size, 
form  and  color,  the  names  and  parts  of  common  obiec^s,  using 
for  illustration,  real  objects  and  pictures.  liepeat  vei*8e6  and 
maxims.     Endeavor  to  develop  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong.    • 

Singing  and  physical  exercises,  at  least  twice  each  session. 

All  vocal  exercises  to  be  always  prompt,  spirited,  and  given 
in  the  natural  chest  tones  of  the  voice. 
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SECOND   YEAIi. 

Monroe's  First  Reader. — New  words  explained  and  illustrated 
as  during  the  first  year.  Words  in  columns  to  be  spelled  by- 
sounds  and  script  letters,  and  their  meaning  talked  about.  Teach 
names  of  punctuation  marks,  and  the  various  methods  ot  ex- 
pressing numbers,  as  far  as  one  hundred,  using  blackboards  and 
slates  to  write  the  same.  Oral  instruction  in  Geography,  using 
the  surrounding  country  for  illustrations. 

Develop  with  use  of  real  objects  the  idea  of  addition  and 
subtraction ;  the  tables  of  addition  and  subtraction  to  be  thor- 
oughly committed  to  memory,  and  tested  by  practical  questions. 
Count  by  one  and  two,  to  five,  on  and  off,  to  one  hundred. 
Greenleafs  Primary  Arithmetic  begun. 

Singing,  physical  exercises,  maxims  and  oral  instructions  on 
objects,  the  names  and  uses  of  their  parts. 

Insist  on  pure,  natural  tones  of  voice  in  every  exercise. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Monroes  First  and  Second  JReader,  first  half, — Analysis  of 
all  new  words,  spelling  of  the  words  and  drill  on  the  elemen- 
taiy  sounds  of  the  language,  as  on  previous  years,  meaning  of 
words  in  reading  lessons  to  be  discussed  Punctuation  marks 
reviewed.  Roman  and  Arabic  numbers  to  one  thousand.  Ad- 
dition and  subtraction  tables  reviewed.  Illustrate  the  idea  of 
multiplication  by  using  the  numeral  frame.  Memorize  thor- 
oughly the  multiplication  and  division  tables  to  t^n.  Daily 
drill  on  addition  and  subtraction,  with  practical  questions. 
Greenleafs  Primarv  Arithmetic  finished  and  Greenleafs  Intel- 
lectual  Arithmetic  commencred  at  the  Spring  Term,  the  third 
term  count,  on  and  off,  by  six,  seven  to  ten.  as  far  as  two  hun- 
dred. Oral  instruction  in  Geography  continued  with  illustra- 
tions from  the  globe.  Use  slates  and  blackboard  to  write,  not 
print,  letters ;  inventive  drawing.  Familiar  instruction  on 
deportment,   morals  and  laws  of  health.      General   exercises, 
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maxims,  as  on  previous  years.     Frequeut  reviews  of  previous 
studies. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Monroe's  Second  Reader  Finished, — Analysis  of  words, 
definitions  and  vocal  drill  on  the  elements  of  the  language  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  Intellectual  arithmetic  continued.  Nota- 
tion and  numeration,  written  Arithmetic  through  division,  using 
Greenleaf's  Practical. 

Daily  exercise  in  the  combination  of  numbers,  embracing  the 
squaring  of  any  number  less  than  twelve,  and  extracting  the 
square  root  of  i>erfect  powers  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty- 
tour.  Count,  on  and  off,  with  numbers  to  twelve..  Mitchell's 
Primary  (Geography  begun,  using  the  descriptive  pails  as  a 
reading  exercise  and  the  tasis  of  oral  instruction.  Map  draw- 
ing from  memory.  Drawing  planes  and  solids  from  the  tablets. 
Writing  words  with  sciipt  letters,  on  slates  and  blackboards. 

Writing  in  book  No.  .1,  with  ink ;  also,  weekly  specimens  on 
paper,  etnbracing  words  with  capitals  and  pupiVs  name  in  full. 
Elements  of  music  and  singing.  Physical  exercises,  oral  instruc- 
tion on  manners,  morals,  and  the  laws  of  health. 

General  daily  exercises  on  trades  and  occupations,  the  prop- 
erties and  qualities  of  objects,  their  uses,  the  countnes  from 
which  they  come,  the  modes  of  the  production  and  the  fabri- 
cation. 

Insist  upon  the  use  of  pure  English,  the  natural  tones,  and 
good  quality,  rather  than  great  quantity  of  voice  Careful 
reviews  of  the  studies  of  previous  years. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Monroes  Ihird  Header^  first  half. — P'a miliar  conversation 
about  the  meaning  of  what  is  read.  Particular  attention  to 
enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  ]»honic  spelling,  defini- 
tions, emphasis,  inflection  and  abbreviations.  Town*8  S|>eller 
begun.     A  daily  drill  in  vocal  culture,  both  in  concert,  and  with 
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individaal  pupils,  to  develop  volume  and  purity  of  Voice.  Intel- 
lectual arithmetic  continued.  General  daily  exercise  in  compu- 
tation. Written  arithmetic  continued  to  Decimal  Fractions. 
Drawing. 

Primary  Geography  finished,  with  map  drawing  from  mem- 
ory. Oral  instruction  in  Language  commenced.  Writing  in 
book  No.  2,  with  specimens  and  exercises  as  previous  year. 
Elements  of  music  and  singing  continued.  Physical  exercises, 
manners,  morals,  and  laws  of  health,  ventilation  and  tempera- 
ture of  rooms.     Review  of  Studies  of  previous  year. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

3fonroe'8  2'hird  Reader  finished,  with  discussions  upon  the 
reading  lesson.  Daily  vocal  drill  continued  as  on  previous 
years.  Oral  grammar  illustrated  by  writing  sentences  and  nar- 
rations. Advance  geography  commenced,  accompanied  with 
oral  instruction  in  geology.  Ir.tellectual  arithmetic  continued. 
Written  arithmetic  continued  to  Interest.  Writing  in  Book 
No.  3,  with  analysis  and  explanations  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
weekly  specimens  to  be  kept  to  the  end  of  each  term.  Towne's 
speller  continued ;  abbreviations  completed.  Dictation  exer- 
cises in  spelling  and  definitions.  Phonic  spelling  continued 
daily.  Elements  of  music  and  singing.  Drawing,  gymnastics, 
manners,  morals,  health,  temperature  and  ventilation.  Reviews 
of  studies  of  pervious  years. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 

Monroe's  Fourth  Reader  with  vocal  drill.  Phonic  spelling 
continued,  also  dictation  exercises  in  spelling  and  definitions. 
Written  Grammar  commenced.  Written  Arithmetic  continued. 
Square  Root.  Intellectual  arithmetic  continued.  Geography 
continued,  with  map  drawing  from  memory,  and  oral  instruc- 
tion in  physical  geography  and  geology.  Writing  with  anal- 
,ysis  and  specimens  as  in  previous  years.     Drawing,   manners 
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and  morals.  Singing,  gymnastics,  and  familiar  conversatioDS 
on  common  things,  illustrating  from  botany,  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural philosophy. 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Monroes  Fifth  Reader^  with  vocal  drill,  and  familiar  discus- 
sions on  lessons  read.  Dictation  exercises  on  spelling  and  defin- 
ing continued.  Phonic  spelling.  General  study  of  language, 
with  analysis  of  sentences  and  parsing,  and  exercises  in 
impromptu  composition.  Written  arithmetic  completed.  Intel- 
lectual arithmetic  completed  General  geogr-iphy  reviewed  by 
topics,  with  delineations  upon  the  blackboard.  Writing  with 
specimens  as  seventh  year.  Drawing.  A  tri- weekly  exercise 
in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  the  teacher  reading  from  some 
work  on  those  subjects  and  making  it  the  basis  of  oral  instruc- 
tion. Singing,  mannei*s,  morals,  gymnastics,  habits  and  health. 
General  reviews. 

No  scholar  will  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  any 
year,  until  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  those  of  the  previ- 
ous yeai*8. 

It  is  recommended  that,  as  a  general  mle,  the  recitation  con- 
sist of  three  parts ;  a  general  review,  a  special  review  of  the 
preceding  lesson,  and  the  advance.  Every  teacher  is  enjoined 
to  make  special  efforts  to  secure  rapidity  and  (iccuract/  in  the 
processes  of  addition  and  multiplication. 

Reading  lessons  for  each  day  must  be  written  upon  the  board, 
slate  or  paper,  by  each  pupil  before  recitation. 


SYNOPSIS 

OF   THE 


douf^e   of   Ii\^tfu(5tioi\ 


FOR  THE 


BENNINGTON  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


SEVENTH    CLASS. 

First  Term, 

Reading — Charts  and  Blackboard. 

Spelling — From  Cljarts  and  Blackboard. 

Writing — Print  all  words  learned. 

Drawing — Straight  lines.     Cards. 

Number — Read  and  write  to  100.  Count  by  I's  to  100,  by 
beans,  grains  of  corn,  marbles,  <fec.  Add  and  subtract,  results 
not  more  than  10.     Name  at  sight  number  in  group. 

Language — Cultivate  accuracy  and  fi-eedom  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

Second  Term. 

First  Reader  and  Charts. 

Spelling — From  lleader  and  Charts. 

Writing — All  words  printed. 

Drawing  continued. 

Number — Read  and  write  as  before.  Count  by  2's  to  20, 
and  backwards  on  Numeral  Frame.  Add  and  subtract, 
result  not  more  than  20.  Addition  and  Subtraction  tables 
to  6's.     Meaning  of  names  of  number. 

Language  continued. 
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Third  Term. 

First  Reader  completed. 

Spelling  from  Reader. 

Writiiiff— Print  all  words  learned. 

Drawing  continued. 

Number — Read  and  write  as  before.  Count  by  2'8,  5*8  and  lO's 
to  100\  Tables  in  Subtraction  and  Addition.  Roman 
Numerals  in  reading  lessons.  Add  and  Subtract,  results  not 
more  than  50.     "'  Iloxo  "  and  "  Why  "  we  add,  <fcc. 

Language  continued. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 
First   Term. 

Reading — Second  Reader  commenced. 

Spelling  from  Second  Reader. 

Writing  —Print  words  from  Reader. 

Drawing — Curved  lines,  «fcc.     Cards. 

Number — Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000.  Count  by  I's,  2*s, 
5's  and  lO's  to  100,  and  back.  Tables  reviewed,  and  Multi- 
plication to  7'8.  Add  and  Subtract,  results  less  than  100. 
Roman  Numerals  to  L.     "  Fii*st  lesson  in  Number  "to  IV. 

Language — Write  short  sentences. 

Second  Term,. 

Reading — Second  Reader  continued. 

Spelling — From  Second  Reader. 

Writing — Write  their  names.     Script. 

Drawing — Circles,  etc.     Cards. 

Number — Read  and  write  as  before.     Count  by  3*8,  4's,  6'8  and 

7*8  to  100.     Tables  reviewed,  and  Multiplication  continaed. 

Add,  Subtract  and  Multiply  with   results  less  than   1,000. 

Roman  Numerals  to  C.     "First  Lessons  in  Number'*  to  VIL 
Language — ^Dictate  sentences. 
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Third  2'erm. 

Reading — Second  or  Third  Reader. 

Spelling — From  Second  or  Third  Reader. 

Writing — Coutinue<l. 

Drawing — Lines  of  given  length,  tfec.     Cards. 

Number — Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000  Count  by  3*8, 
4*8,  6's,  7*8  and  9's  to  100.  Multiplication  and  Division 
Tables  completed.  Add,  Subtract  and  Multiply,  results  less 
than  10,000^.  Multiplier  two  figures.  Roman  Numerals  to 
M.     "  First  Lessons  in  Number  "  to  X. 

Language — Reproduce  object  lessons. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

Reading — Third  Reader. 

Spelling — From  Third  Reader,  and  words  in  common  use. 

Writing — Tracing  Copy  Books  with  Pencil. 

Drawing — Objects.     Maps. 

Geography — Oral  lessons.     Village  and  vicinity. 

Number — Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000.  Count  by  2*8, 
3's,  4's,  5*8,  G's,  7's,  8*8  and  O's  to  100.  Construct  tables  and 
review  all  tables.  Examples  in  Fundamental  Rules.  Multi- 
plier three  and  Divisor  one  figure.  Roman  Numerals  com- 
pleted.    '*  First  Lessons  in  Number  "  to  XIII. 

Language — Writing  sentences  with  assistance. 

Second  Term. 

Reading — Thiid  Reader. 

Spelling — From  Third  Reader,  and  names  of  months,  days,  Ac. 

Writing — Tracing  Copy  Books  with  pen. 

Drawing — Objects.     Maps. 

Geography — Oral  Lessons.     County,  «fec. 

Number — Read  and  write  numbers  to  100,000.     Count  by  1 


• 
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and  2,  3  and  4  alternately.     Tables  reviewed.     Examples  in 
Fundamental  Rules,   as  in   first   term.     ^^  First   Lessons   in 
Numbera  "  completed. 
Language — Writing  sentences  without  aid. 

27iird  2'erm. 

Reading — Third  Reader  completed. 

Spelling — From  Third  Reader,  and  town.  State,  &c. 

Writing — Tracing  Copy  Books  with  pen. 

Drawing — Objects.     Maps. 

Geography — Oral  lessons.     Slate. 

Number — Read  and  write  numbei*s  to  1,000,000.  Review 
counting  and  count  by  4*s  and  6*s.  Tables  reviewed.  Roman 
Numerals  reviewed  Examples  in  Fundamental  Rules.  Mul- 
tiplier four  and  Divisor  two  figures.  "  Firat  Lesson  in  Num- 
bers "  reviewed. 

Language — Criticism  in  Language. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 

Mrst  Term. 

Reading — Fourth  Reader  commenced. 

Spelling — ^From  Speller  and  Reader, 

Writing — Copy  Books  1  and  2. 

Drawing — Copy  Books  in  series. 

Geography — Elementary  Geograpy,  with  oral  lessons  on  maps. 

Maps  of  North  America  drawn. 
Arithmetic — Elementary,  to   Decimals.     Mental  to  chap.  IL 
Language — ^Develop  idea  of  Noun. 

Second  Term. 

Reading — Fourth  Reader  continued. 
Spelling — ^From  Speller  and  by  sound. 
Writing — Copy  Books  1  and  2. 
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Drawing — Copy  Books  in  series. 

Geography — Elementary,  with   oral  lessons  on  maps.     Draw 

maps  of  South  America  and  Africa. 
Arithmetic — Elementary,   to   Common   Fractions.     Mental  to 

chap.  III. 
Language — Develop  idea  of  adjectives  and  verbs. 

2%ird  I'erin, 

Fourth  Reader  continued. 

♦Spelling — From  Speller,  and  difficult  words. 

Writing — Copy  Books  2  and  3. 

Drawing — Copy  Books  in  series. 

Geography — Elementary.     Lessons  on  maps.     Draw  maps  of 

Asia,  Europe  and  Australia. 
Arithmetic — Elementary  completed.     Mental  to  chap.  V. 
Language — Develop  ideas  of  adverbs,  &c.,  <fcc. 


GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

First  Term, 

Reading — Fourth  Reader  continued, 

Spelling — From  Speller. 

Writing — Copy  Books  2  and  3. 

Drawing — Copy  Books  in  series. 

Geography — Common  School  commenced.    Draw  maps  of  North 

America  and  United  States. 
Grammar — Introduction.  i 

Arithmetic — Common  School,  and  Mental. 
Composition  and  Declamation, 

Second  Term, 

Reading — ^Fourth  Reader  continued. 
Spelling — From  Speller,  and  accent. 

7 
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Writing — Coi)y  Books  3  and  4. 
Drawing — Books  in  series. 
'Geography — Continued.     Draw  maps  of  Mexico  and   Central 

America. 
Grammar — Introduction. 
Arithmetic — Common  School,  and  Mental. 
Composition  and  Declamation. 

Third  Term, 

Reading — Fifth  Reader  commenced. 

Spelling — From  Speller  and  Rules. 

Writing — Copy  Books  3  and  4. 

Drawing — Coj)y  Books  in  series. 

Geography — Continu  mI,  through  North  America.     Draw  maps 

of  Canada  and  South  America. 
Grammar — Introduction  completed. 

Arithmetic — Common  School  to  chap.  V.     Mental  to  chap.  V. 
Composition  and  Declamation. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

JF^irst  lerm, 

Reading — Fiflh  Reader. 

Spelling — From  Speller,  and  Geography,  Names,  Ac. 

Writing — Copy  Books  4  and  5. 

Drawing — Copy  Books  in  series. 

History — U.  S.  to  French  and  ludiaa  War. 

Geography. — CommoD  School.    Maps  of  South  America  and 

Earope. 
Grammar — ^English  commenced. 
Arithmetic—Common  School  and  MentaL 
Composition  and  Declamation. 


J 
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/Second  Term. 

Reading — Fifth  Reader. 

Spelling — From  Speller.     Analysis. 

Writing — Copy  Books  4  and  5. 

Drawing — Copy  Books  in  series. 

History — U.  S.  to  American  Revolution, 

Geography — Common  School.     Maps  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Grammar — English. 

Arithmetic — Common  School.     Mental. 
Composition  and  Declamation. 

Third  Term. 

Reading: — Fifth  Reader. 
Spelling — From  Speller.     Analysis. 
Writing — Copy  Books  5  and  6. 
Drawing — Copy  Books  in  series. 
History— U.  S.  to  1789. 
Geography — Common  School  completed, 
and  Australia. 

Gammar — English  completed. 
Arithmetic — Common  School  completed. 
(  omposition  and  Declamation. 


Maps  of  Asia,  Africa 


Mental  completed. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

First  Term. 

Reading — Selections.     English  Prose. 
Spelling — Selections.    English  Prose. 
Writing — Miscellaneous  exercises. 
Drawing — Copy  Books  la  series. 
Geography — ^Physical  commenced. 
Arithmetie— National  commenced. 
Grammar— Analysis,  selections  from  Reader. 
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History— U.  S.  to  1849. 

•r 

Composition  and  Declamation. 

Second  Term. 

Reading — English  Poetry,  Selections. 
Spelling — From  English  Poetiy,  Selections. 
Writing — Elements  of  Book-keeping. 
Drawing — Continued. 
Geography — Phyftcal  continued. 
Arithmetic — ^National  completed. 
Grammar — ^Analysis  continued. 
History — U.  S.  completed  and  reviewed. 
Composition  and  declamation. 

Third  Term. 

Reading — Selections.     English  Poetry. 
Spelling — From  Selections.     English  Poetry. 
Writing — Elements  of  Book-keeping. 
Drawing — Continued. 
Geography — Physical  completed. 
Civil  GoAcrnment  completed. 
Grammar — Analysis,  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man." 
Algebra — To  Simple  Equations. 
Composition  and  Declamation. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THB  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  THE 

fuy\i6  ^6hooU  of  Skftfofd. 


■♦»«-^ 


Teachers  will  enroll  the  names  of  scholars  at  the  close  of  the 
term  in  the  class  where  thej  have  completed  each  study  thor- 
oughly. 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Read  through  the  first  Reader  and 
spell  words  in  reading  lesson  by  sound  and  letter. 

Drawing  and  Writing, — ^Print  in  small  letters  any  words  they 
can  read,  draw  straight  lined  figures. 

Lafiguage. — Correct  errors,  conversations  on  form,  size,  color, 
etc.,  of  familiar  objects. 

Numbers. — Count  from  1  to  100. 

SEVENTH  CLASS. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Second  Reader,  Spelling  all  words 
insist  on  clear  enunciation. 

Drawing  and  Writing. — Simple  curves,  capitals  and  Arabic 
figures,  write  small  script. 

Language. — Correct  errors,  conversation  on  plants  and  animals, 
verses  and  maxims. 

Numbers, — First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  to  55th  page. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Beading  and  Spelling, — Third  Reader,  questions  on  what  is 
read,  spelling  all  words. 

Drawing  and  Writing, — Draw  from  patterns  placed  on  black- 
board, Capitals  and  Sentences. 
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Language. — Write  abstracts  of  anecdotes,  etc.,  read  or  told  by 
teacber. 

JVumhera. — Complete  first  Lessons,  Aritbmetic. 
Geography. — Oral  Instruction. 

FIFTH  CLXSS. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fourtb  Reader  to  page  117,  Speller  to 
thirtieth  page.  Dictation  Exercises. 

Drawing  and  Writing. — Practice  Books,  Copy  Books  one  and 
two  witb  pencils. 

Language. — Write  nouns  and  adjectives  in  reading  lessons, 
words  formed  into  sentences. 

Numbers. — Elementary  Aritbmetic  to  page  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight. 

Geography. — First  Lessons  to  pnge  thirty-five.  Oral  instruc- 
tion. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fourth  Reader  completed,  Speller  to 
forty-eighth  page  Dictation  Exercises,  Use  of  Capitals. 

Drawing  and  Writing. — Practice  Books,  Copy  Books  three 
and  four. 

Language. — Write  parts  of  speech  in  reading  lessons,  and  sim- 
ple descriptions  of  familiar  objects. 

Numbers. — Elementary  Arithmetic  completed. 

Geography. — Elementary  completed. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Beading  and  Spelling, — Fifth  Reader  to  page  173,  Speller  to 
page  100,  Dictation  Exercises. 

Drawing  and  Writing. — ^Practice  Books,  Copy  Books  five  and 
six. 

Language. — Grammar,  Introductory,  Letter  Writing  and  Punct- 

mation. 
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Numbers. — CommoD  School  Arithmetic,  first  third. 
Geography, — Intermediate,  first  half. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — 7ifth  Reader  and  Speller  completed. 

Drawing  and  Writing. — Practice  Books,  Copy  Books  seven 
and  eight. 

Language. — Intjoductory  Grammar  completed. 

Numhers. — Common  School  Arithmetic,  two  thirds,  ready 
reckoning. 

Geography. — Intermediate  complete. 

FIRST  CLASS.     ' 

Beading  and  Writing, — Sixth  or  Historical  Reader,  Elocution, 
Written  Spelling  Lessons. 

Drawing  and  Writing. — Practice  Books,  Copy  Books  nine  and 
ten. 

Language. — Grammar,  Analysis  and  Parsing,  Written  Exer- 
cises in  Composition. 

Numbers, — Common  School  Arithmetic  completed. 

Geography. — Common  School. 


THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1782. 


The  school  law  of  1782  is  believed  to  be  the  first  school  lav 
of  Vermont.  As  it  is  uot  kuowa  to  be  iu  print  a  copy  is  here 
presented. 

AN  ACT  FOR  APPOINTING  AND  SUPPORTING  SCHOOLS. 

PASSED  OCT.  22,  1782. 

lor  the  due  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  better 
regulation  and  ordering  of  schools  : 

I.  He  it  enacted^  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Freemen  of  the  State  of  Vermont  in 
General  Assembly  viet,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  samey 

That  each  town  in  this  State  which  cannot  conveniently  be 
accommodated  bj  one  school,  shall  have  power,  and  they  are 
hereby  empowered  in  any  legal  town  meeting  by  such  ways  and 
means  as  they  shall  devise,  to  divide  into  so  many  districts  as 
they  shall  find  convenient,  and  the  same  to  alter  from  time  to 
time. 

And  each  town  shall  appoint  one  or  more  meet  person,  within 
each  district,  to  continue  until  others  shall  be  chosen,  who  together 
with  the  selectmen  of  the  town  shall  be  Trustees  of  schools  in  such 
toWn.  And  such  Trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them  and  their 
successors,  shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  lease  such  lanfls  and  real  estates,  and  loan  such 
monies  as  do  or  shall  appertain  to  such  schools,  or  are,  or  shall 
be  given  for  the  use  aforesaid,  and  to  commence  any  suit  or  suits 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  recovery  and  obtaining  of  such 
lands,  monies,  and  other  estates,  and  to  take  leases,  bonds  and 
other  securities  to  themselves  and  their  successors  for  the  use  of 
such  schools,  and  to  sue  and  recover  thereon. 
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And  ihe  Trustees  shall  aanunlly  pay  over  the  money  arising 
from  the  lease  of  such  lands  and  other  real  estate,  and  the  loan  of 
such  monies,  to  a  committee  of  each  distric'i  respectively,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  or  lists ;  and  all  such  bonds,  leases,  and 
other  securities,  shall,  by  said  Trustees,  be  lodo;ed  with  the  town 
clerk  of  the  town  who  is  directed  and  required  to  keep  an  account 
thereof  and  hold  the  same  under  the  direction  of  said  Trustees  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid. 

And  such  Trustees  shall  render  an  account  of  their  doings  in 
respect  to  their  trust  to  the  town  by  whom  they  were  appointed 
when  thereunto  required.  And  the  iuhabitants  within  the  several 
districts  are  empowered  from  time  to  time  to  meet  to  transact 
the  business  of  their  respective  districts,  to  chuse  a  Moderator, 
District  Clerk,  Collector  of  Rates,  and  a  committee  of  one 
or  of  more  persons  to  take  care  of  the  prudential  affairs  of  the 
district  for  which  tliey  are  chosen.  And  the  committee  shall 
have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  ia  their  several 
districts,  to  raise  one  half  of  the  money  that  shall  be  necessary 
for  building  and  repairing  a  school  house  and  supporting  a  school 
in  their  respective  districts  by  a  rate  on  the  list  of  the  polls  and  rate- 
able estate  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts.  And  the  several 
districts  are  further  empowered,  at  any  meeting  warned  for  that 
purpose,  to  raise  the  other  half  ot  the  money  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  either  by  a  tax  on  the  list  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
estate  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  district,  or  by  subscription  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  any  person  shall  send  or 
subscribe  to  send  to  such  district  school 

And  in  every  of  the  above  cases  the  committee  shall  make  the 
whole  into  a  rate  bill  by  a  just  estimation  in  money,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  such  rate  or  subscription  as  afore- 
said  :  and  if  the  same  shall  not  be  paid  by  the  time  appointed^ 
they  shall  deliver  such  bill  to  their  respective  Collectors,  with  a 
warrant  to  collect  the  same,  signed  by  some  Councillor  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace  :     And  such  Collector  ihall  have  the  same 
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power  ID  collectiug  district  taxes  as  the  Collectors  of  town  rates: 
and  shall  be  accountable  to  their  respective  committees  for  the 
sum  due  on  such  bill. 

And  the  District  Committees  shall  severally  have  the  same 
power  with  respect  to  lands  or  any  other  interest  or  estate,  given, 
granted,  or  in  any  wise  set  apart  for  the  use  of  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  as  are  in  this  act  given  to  Trustees  oi  towa 
school,  and  shall  be  in  like  manner  accountable  to  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

And  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties shall  have  power  to  appoint  Trustees  of  County  Schools,  who 
shall  have  the  same  powers  in  all  matters  relating  to  their  trust 
as  Trustees  of  Town  Schools ;  and  shall  in  like  manner  be 
accountable  to  the  Judges  by  whom  they  were  respectively 
appointed.  And  said  Judges  calling  to  their  assistance  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  their  several  couuties,  shall  have  the 
power  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
county  school  house  in  each  county,  to  be  collected  by  a  warrant 
from  the  County  Treasurer  in  the  same  manner  that  state 
taxes  are. 

II.  A?id  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authoi^ity 
aforcSfiidy 

That  all  Trustees  and  Committees  of  schools  shall  have  full 
power  to  purchase  any  lands  or  other  estate,  and  to  sell  and 
alienate  such  lands  and  estate,  so  by  them  purchased,  for  the  use 
of 'their  several  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  judges,  town 
or  district  by  whom  they  were  appointed.  And  if  any  Trustee 
or  Committee  shall  imbezzle,  misapply  or  conceal  any  money  or 
estate  belonging  to  any  town,  county  or  district,  for  the  use  of 
schools  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  and  to  be 
sued  in  an  action  of  account  by  an  agent  or  agents  for  that  pur- 
pose appointed  by  the  Town,  Judges  of  the  County  Court  or 
District  by  whom  such  Trustee  or  Committee  man  was  appointed. 

And   if  it  shall   be  found  on  trial  that  such  Trustee  or  Com- 
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mittee  man  has  imbezzled,  misapplied  or  concealed  any  money 
or  estate,  as  aforesaid,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  him, 
or  them,  for  double  the  sum  so  imbezzled,  misapplied  or  con- 
cealed :  and  such  action  prosecuted  by  order  of  the  Judges  of  the 
County  Court,  shall  be  prosecuted  and  determined  before  the 
Siiperior  Court  in  their  proper  counties. 

Provided  always,  That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any 
estate  formerly  granted  by  any  person  for  the  benefit  of  any 
particular  school  or  schools  ;  nor  to  grants  of  any  interests  former- 
ly made  by  any  person  or  particular  town,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
or  for  the  use  of  any  particular  school  wherein  the  granior  hath 
committed  the  trust  thereof  to  any  particular  person  or  persons 
with  particular  directions  for  a  continued  succession  in  such  land  : 
anything  contained  io  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


■0- 


EARLY  ACTION  OF  SEVERAL  TOWNS  RELATIVE 

TO  SCHOOLS. 

Guilford — Propri  etors. 
December  23,  1761, 

Voted:  That  House  Lot  No.  63  be  sequestered  for  a 
school  in  said  tawn,  and  there  be  one  full  share  of  land  not  yet 
drew  for,  left  for  said  use,  viz.  ;  3  hundred  acre  lots. 

Bennington. 
January  19,  1763, 

Voted:  To  send  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire,  to  raise  a  tax  on  all  the  lands 
in  Bennington,  resident  and  non-resident,  to  build  a  meeting 
house  and  a  school  houso  and  mills,  and  for  highways  and  a 
bridge. 

May  9,  1763, 

Voted :  To  raise  six  dollars  on  each  right  of  land  in 
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said   BeoDiDgtoD,   for   bailding   a   meeting  house  and  a  school 
house.  Quoted  in  Memorials  of  a  Century,  by  Jennings. 

October  5,  1763, 

Voted:  That  the  12  pounds  that  was  raised  for  the 
school   is    to   be    divided   into   8  pa^ts  equally,  viz :  4    pounds 

apiece. 

Voted:  That  each   district    was   to    build  their  school 

« 

houses  on  their  own  cost. 

Chester. 
February  15,  1773, 

Voted:  To  build  a  schoclhouse  for  the  use  of  the  town, 
twenty-two  by  eighteen  ft.,  and  that  thirteen  pounds  York 
Currency  be  raised  on  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  for  thai 
purpose. 

Hartford. 
May  13,  1775, 

Chose  Amos  Robinson,  Stephen  Tilden  and  Benijah 
Strong,  a  committee  to  take  care  of  the  school  lands  and  rent 
them  out. 

Guilford.  —Town. 
April  7,  1777, 

Voted:  To  sell  the  school  right,  the  money  to  be 
applied  to  maintaining  a  school. 

POMFRET. 

September  1,  1778, 

3dly.  Put  to  vote,  whether  the  town  as  a  town,  woald 
raise  money  for  schooling.     Past  in  the  affirmative. 

4t!i]y.  Put  to  vote,  whether  the  town  would  raise 
eight  pounds  the  old  way^  stated  on  grain,  wheat  6  sh.  per 
bush. ;  rye,  4  sh. ;  Indian  corn,  3  sh.     Past  in  the  affirmative. 

5th]y.  Whether  the  selectmen  make  the  rate.  Past  id 
the  affirmative. 
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Gthlj.  Whether  they  would  build  school* houses.  Past 
in  the  negative. 

7thly.  Made  choice  of  Nathan  Throop,  Collector  of 
the  South  District. 

8thly.  Made  choice  of  Henry  Ainsworth,  Collector  of 
the  North  District. 

9thly.  Made  choice  of  John  Winchester  Dana,  John 
Throop,  Timothy  Harding,  School  Committee. 

Clarendon. 

June  l",  1779, 

Voted:  That  the  town  be  laid  out  into  [school]  districts. 

Wells. 
In   1779  the  inhabitants  voted  ''to  divide  the  town  into  two 
districts,   as   natur   has   divided  it,  for  schooling." — History  of 
WeUs,  Paul  &  Parks. 

POMFRET. 

November  22,  1781, 

All  the  money  or  wheat  that  is  granted  by  said  town, 
which  is  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  said  town  has  sequestered 
twenty-one  pound  out  of  the  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  for  school- 
ing, to  be -equally  divided  among  each  district. 

Made  choice  of  John  Throop,  Committee  man  for  the 
South  District,  John  W.  Dana,  Esq.,  for  the  North  District,  and 
Timothy  Harding  for  the  West  District. 

December  7,  1781, 

Voted :  To  raise  four  pence  on  the  pound  for  the  use  of 
schooling  and  other  contingent  charges,  twenty-one  pound  to  be 
sequestrated  for  the  use  of  schooling  out  of  the  four  pence  on 
the  pound. 

November  20,  1783, 

Voted :  To  raise  three  pence'  on  the  pound  to  be  laid 
out  for  schooling. 
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Voted :  That  each   district  shall  have  his  own  money 
for  that  purpose. 

Windsor. 

March  7,  1786, 

Voted:  To  raise  eighty  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
schools  in  said  town,  (agreeable  to  the  6th  article  iu  the  warning,) 
said  eighty  pounds  to  be  paid  in  cash  or  good  wheat,  at  five 
shillings  per  bushel,  to  be  collected  aad  paid  into  the  towa 
treasury  by  the  first  day  of  December  next ;  and  that  the  money 
be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  districts,  to  be 
drawn  by  the  committee  of  districts  and  appropriated  to  the  sole 
purpos'j  of  hiring  an  instructor :  and  if  any  district  neglect  to 
maiiit;iiii  a  school  the  terra  of  three  months  in  one  year,  trom 
the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  tax,  that  such  delinquent  districts' 
proponion  be  kept  in  the  treasury  and  added  to  the  future 
dividend  that  maybe  made  for  schooling  ;  and  that  the  selectmeD, 
for  tlu'  time  being,  be  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
limits  of  the  several  school  districts  in  the  said  town  ;  and  see 
that  the  votes  ^concerning  raising  and  appropriating  money  for 
schooling  bs  carried  into  cflfect. 
March  13,  1787, 

Voted :  A  tax  of  three  pence  on  the  pound  for  schooling. 

Shaftsburt. 
February  5,  1787, 

Voted:  To  accept  and  adopt  the  plan  and  method  for 
distributing  the  school  money  belonging  to  this  town  as  presented 
by  *\     committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  is  as  follows: 

^  r  L.  That  none  of  the  public  money  be  applied  to  the 
maii.tenance  or  support  of  any  school  within  the  town,  taaght  by 
a  woman. 

xVrt..  II.  That  no  scholar  be  entitled  to  draw  any  of  said 
money  under  the  age  of  four  years  nor  over  lawful  age. 

Art.  III.     That  no  scholar  be  entitled  to  any  of  said  maoey 
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to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  or  her  schooling  except  the  parent 
or  master  of  such  scholar  be  a  lawful  inhabitant  of  said  town. 

Art.  IV.  That  the  several  school  masters  in  said  town  shall 
keep  an  exact  list  of  his  scholars,  severally,  (viz.)  their  names, 
ages,  together  with  the  length  of  time  to  a  day  that  each  one  is 
taught,  and  exhibit  the  same  to  some  proper  person,  or  persons 
appointed  by  said  town  to  receive  the  same,  and  make  solemn 
oath  before  proper  authority  of  the  truth  and  validity  of  his  said 
list,  and  present  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April, 
annually. 

Art.  V.  That  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  first  of  April, 
annually,  the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  receive  the  afore- 
said list,  shall  proceed  to  make  an  equal  dividend  of  the  money  in 
bank  among  the  several  scholars  taught,  as  above,  iu  the  then 
foregoing  year,  in  the  following  manner,  (viz.)  reckoning  or 
allowing  four  pence  per  week  of  each  scholar  that  shall  be 
included  within  the  above  description,  and  that  has  been  actually 
schooled  the  full  term  of  three  months  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
no  scholar  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  four  pence  per  week  for 
the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  actually  schooled. 

Art.  VI.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  districts  io 
said  town,  that  e^<'li  one  appoint  some  proper  person  to  appear 
in  thei  behalf  an-  draw  the  money  that  shall  fall  to  the  share  of 
his  district,  auui*.-i!i}    and  receipt  the  same. 

Art.  YII  Thai  no  district  be  entitled  to  draw  any  of  the 
public  money,  on  account  of  schooling,  except  the  teacher  of  the 
school  has  been  actually  examined  and  approbated  by  a  com* 
mittee  appointed  by  the  town  for  that  purpose. 
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The  followiDg  important  link  in  Vermont  School  Legislation  is 
not  found  in  volumes  of  Collected  Laws  and  so  is  given  here. 

An  Act  in  addition   to   an   act  intitli^d    "An   act   for 
appointing  and  supporting  schools  :" 

Whereas  disputes  have  arisen  respecting  the  mode  of  raising 
money  for  building  school-houses  and  supporting  schools  in  sev* 
eral  towns  in  this  State : 

Which  to  prevent, 

I.  It  is  hei'ehy  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  StcUc  of 
Vermont^  That  at  any  legal  meeting  of  a  district,  warned  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  build  a  school-house  or  support  a 
school,  it  shall  and  may  be  raised  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  tax  on 
the  polls  and  rateable  estate  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  district' 
as  they  may  vote  to  raise  the  same. 

And, 

II.  It  is  hereby  further  enacted.  That  the  clerk  of  any  school 
district,  which  is  or  may  be  hereafter  organized,  shall  have  the 
same  power  to  warn  a  meeting  of  said  district,  in  the  same  man- 
ner which  the  selectmen  now  have  in  warning  the  iirst  meeting; 
And  that  the  committee  of  any  school-district  shall  have  power 
and  are  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  and  remove  school-masters 
from  their  district ;  any  law  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

And, 

III.  It   is   hereby  further    enacted,    That    all   school-districts 
which  are  organized  according  to  law,  shall  draw  an   equal   part 
of  all  public  moneys  arising  to  schools,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  living  in   such   districts,   reckoning  the   number 
from  the  age  of  four  to  twenty  years. 

Passed  October  20,  1795, 
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